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PREFACIi. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  assist  in  making  Professor 
Pauls  great  work  better  known  to  the  Engh'sh  public,  by 
translating  it  into  English.  In  the  original,  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  illustrative  instances  are  drawn  from  the 
German  language.  In  cases  where  English  examples 
served  precisely  the  same  purpose  as  those  drawn  from 
German  they  have  been  frequently  substituted.  Additional 
examples,  mainly  drawn  from  English,  have  been  inserted 
in  brackets.  It  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  possible  on  a 
future  occasion  to  add  an  Appendix  fully  illustrating  the 
principles  laid  down  by  Paul  from  the  English  and  other 
languages.  Several  references  have  been  made  to  works 
which  have  been  published  since  the  appearance  of  Pauls 
work,  such  as  the  most  recent  productions  of  Darmesteter, 
Skeat,  and  Regnaud. 

The  versions  of  Chapters  xvi.,  xviii.,  and  part  of 
Chapter  xx.,  have  been  contributed  by  Professor  C.  H. 
Herford  of  University  College,  Aberystwyth,  who  has 
also  revised  the  whole. 

To  Dr.    Kuno  Meyer  the  thanks  of  the  Translator 
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are  due  for  valuable  help,  and  to  Mr.  A.  M.  Johnstone  for 
aidin£^  in  the  compilation  of  the  Index. 

Thanks  are  due  to  Professor  Paul  and  Herr  Niemeyer 
f€^  their  kind  approval  of  the  intention  to  publish  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Prifuipitn  der  SprachgeschichU. 
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AUTHOR'S    PREFACE. 

Even  before  the  first  edition  of  this  work  had  issued  from  the 
press,  I  could  not  doubt  that  my  explanations  greatly  needed 
supplementing,  as  many  important  sides  of  the  life  of  language 
were  but  very  scantily  touched  on.  I  therefore  considered  the 
form  which  such  supplement  should  take,  and  was  uninterruptedly 
employed  in  getting  together  whatever  matter  seemed  to  me 
serviceable  for  the  purpose.  The  demand,  however,  of  my  pub- 
lisher for  the  preparation  of  a  second  edition  came  upon  me  too 
quickly  and  unexpectedly  to  i>ermit  me  to  carry  out  my  inten- 
tions. I  .should  even  now  have  preferred  to  post|K>ne  bringing  it 
out,  in  order  to  permit  much  to  come  better  to  maturity.  Hut  I 
was  finally  obliged  to  yield  to  the  justifiable  pressure  put  upon 
me  by  the  publisher,  owing  to  the  large  demand  for  the  book. 

This  second  edition  will  not  find  much  more  favour  in  the  eyes 
of  many  of  my  professional  brethren  than  the  first  Some  will 
find  it  too  general,  some  too  elementary.  Many  will  wish  for 
something  more  cleverly  expressed.  I  declare,  once  for  all,  that  I 
write  for  those  alone  who  are  convinced  with  myself  that  science 
is  not  forwarded  by  complicated  hypotheses,  however  cleverly  and 
sagaciously  they  may  be  puzzled  out ;  but  by  simple  fundamental 
thoughts,  which  are  evident  in  themselves,  but  only  prove  fruitful 
if  they  are  brought  to  clear  consciousness  and  carried  out  with 
strict  consistency. 

The  following  chapters  he  /e  been  taken  with  some  unimportant 
changes  from  the  first  edition  : — Chapter  xiii.  (  =  viii.),  xiv.  («vii.), 
xxi.  ( «  xiii.),  xxiii.  ( «  xiv.),  also  ix.  (  =  x.),  with  the  exception  of  the 
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omission  of  the  last  section,  the  object  of  which  has  been  treated 
at  greater  length  in  chapter  vL  The  following  chapters  have 
recdved  changes  or  additions  of  greater  importance :  the  Introduc- 
tion <s  chap.  i.Xchap.  ii.  (axii.),  iii.  ( » iii.),  more  still  xix.  (  =  ix. 
from  p.  i6o),  xx.  (  =  xi.),  x.  (  =  the  chief  parts  of  v.  and  vl.).  The 
following  chapters  are  entirely  new  or  answer  to  merely  short 
indications  in  the  first  edition — iv.  vi.  vii.  viii.  xii.  xv.  xvi.  xvii. 
xviii.  and  xxii. 

It  was  originally  my  intention  to  add  a  methodological  chapter 
on  the  distinction  between  sound-change  and  those  changes  of 
sound  which  are  determined  by  the  influences  of  function.  I  do 
DoC,  however,  wish  to  repeat  what  I  have  already  set  forth  at 
length  in  my  Bcitragc  sur  Gesch,  d.  dcutschen  spr,  n,  lit  vL  i.  sqq. 
I  certainly  sec,  not  merely  from  the  philological  methods  pursued, 
but  also  from  the  theoretical  doctrines  laid  down  in  recent  years, 
that  the  positions  there  maintained  have  met  with  little  recogni- 
tion. In  particular  they  have  been  ignored  by  all  those  who  have 
denied  that  any  considerable  advance  has  been  lately  made  in 
the  method  of  morphological  research. 

H.  PAUL. 
FkMBURO  i.  W^Jutu  1886. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

ANGUAGK,  like  every  other  protluction  of  human  culture,  httmUr^ 
falls  under  the  cognisance  o(  history;  but  the  histor)'  ofdodriMtf 


language  like  every  other  branch  of  the  science  of  history  has,  Mdc  by  «^ 
running  {xirallel  with  it,  a  saauf,  tchich  occupies  itself  Zk^ith  t/te>i^t0n^ 
general  conditions  of  the  existence  of  the  object  historically  da^ehpitig, 
and  investigates  the  natnre  and  operations  of  the  elements  ichich 
throughont  all  change  remain  constant.  This  science  lacks  as  yet 
a  title  generally  applicable  and  admittedly  suitable.  The  name 
*  pliilosophy  of  language  *  implies  something  rather  different. 
And  in  any  case  there  seem  to  be  good  grounds  for  preferring 
to  avoid  this  expression.  Our  unphilosophical  age  readily  sus- 
pects under  such  a  title  metaphysical  speculations  of  which  the 
historical  invcstig.ition  of  language  needs  to  take  no  count.  The 
truth  is  that  the  science  of  which  we  arc  thinking  is  philosophy 
in  the  same  way  as  physics  or  physiology  is  philosophy,  neither 
more  nor  less.  Least  of  all  are  we  justified  in  opposing  the* 
historical  portion,  as  empirical,  to  this  general  portion  of  the 
science  of  langu«ige.  The  rme  |)ortion  is  just  as  empirical  as  the 
other. 

It   is  very  seldom  that   a    knowledge  of  the  laws  of  any  in 
single  simple  ex|Krimental  science  suffices  to  enable  us  to  under- 
stand the  process  of  historical  development :   it  is  rather  in  the 
essence  of  all  historical  movement,  especially  where  this  is  con- 
nected with  any  department  of  human  culture,  that  very  numerous 
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forces  come  simultaneously  into  play — forces  which  act  and  re- 
act on  each  other ;  and  it  is  the  task  of  ver>'  different  sciences 
to  investigate  their  essence.      It  is  thus  natural    that  any  such 
genera]  science,  standing   as  an  exact  correlative  to  any  given 
historica]  science,  is  unable  to  present  such  an  isolated  entirety 
as  the  so-called  exact  sciences,  like  mathematics  or  psychology. 
It  is  truer  to  assert  that  it  forms  a  conglomeration  of  different 
pure  exact  sciences,  or,  as  a  rule,  of  different  segments  of  such 
sciences.     It  may  be  that  wc  shall  be  disposed  to  suspect  any 
such  compound  result  which  always  bears  the  stamp  of  chance 
upon  it,  and  hesitate  to  apply  to  it  the  name  of  science  at  all. 
Kut  whatever  we  may  think  of  it,  the  study  of  history  undeniably 
demands,  as  an  indispensable  auxiliar}*,  that  such  various  elements 
should  be  dealt  with  as  a  whole ;  if  it  can  di$|K:nse  with  inde- 
pendent investigation,  it  cannot  dispense  with  the  appropriation 
of  results  attained  by  others.     But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  sup|Xj>c  that  the  mere  setting  together  of  fragments  of  different 
sciences  would  result  in  the  kind  of  science  which  wc  have  in 
\-ict*-.    On  the  contrary,  tasks  are  imposed  upon  it  with  which 
the  exact  sciences  which  it  employs  as  auxiliaries  do  not  concern 
themselves.     The   exact   sciences  no  doubt  compare  the  single 
processes  disregarding,  howexxr,  their  temporal  relation  to  each 
ochcr,  and  merely  caring  to  discover  where  they  agree  and  where 
they  differ;   and  by  their  aid  to  find  what  is  unchanging  and 
constant  amid  every  change.     The  conception  of  development 
is  absolutely  strange  to  them — nay,  it  .seems  irreconcilable  with 
their  principles ;  and  they  thus  stand  in  sharp  antithesis  to  the 
historical  sciences.    To  bridge  over  this  antithesis  some  method 
of  treatment  seems  required  which  would  deserve  the  name  of 
htstorical  philosophy  more  truly  than  what  we  commonly  denomi- 
Mite  as  such.    We  will,  however,  abide  by  custom,  and  prefer 
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lo  avoid  the  word  'philosophy/  employing  the  phrase  'science 
of  principles'  instead.  This  science  has  to  solve  the  difficult 
problem :  How,  under  the  assumption  of  constant  forces  and 
relations,  is  a  historical  development  still  possible,  or  a  progress 
from  the  simplest  and  most  primitive  to  the  most  complicated 
groups?  Its  method  of  procedure  differs  in  still  another  im- 
portant way  from  that  of  the  exact  sciences,  as  I  have  already 
hinted.  The  latter  mcike  it  their  object  to  follow  nature,  .ind 
to  endeavour  perpetually  to  isolate  the  operation  of  each  single 
force  from  the  general  drift  of  forces,  so  as  to  take  cognisance 
of  each  in  its  simple  nature,  and  then  by  co-ordinating  similar 
with  similar  to  build  up  a  system.  The  historical  doctrine  of 
principles,  on  the  other  hand,  h.Ts  to  investigate  exactly  those 
ix)ints  in  which  the  single  forces  mutually  interfere,  and  to  inquire 
how  even  the  forces  most  difTering  in  nature,  about  whose  reci- 
procal relations  the  exact  sciences  hardly  concern  themselves  at 
all,  are  able  to  steer  to  a  common  goal  by  means  of  perpetual 
recipriKal  operation.  It  is  evident  that  in  order  to  understand 
the  interpenetration  of  the  manifold  factors  we  ought  to  have  as 
clear  views  as  possible  about  the  single  forces  which  are  in  opera- 
tion, and  of  the  nature  of  their  ojKrations.  Analy.sis  must  precede 
synthesis.  For  as  long  as  we  reckon  with  unsolved  complications 
we  cannot  be  held  to  have  arrived  as  yet  at  a  scientific  way  of 
treating  our  material.  It  is  thus  clear  that  the  science  of  prin- 
ciples, in  the  sense  in  which  we  employ  the  phrase,  rests  on  the 
base  of  the  experimental  exact  sciences,  under  which  head  I 
also  reckon  of  course  psychology ;  it  contains,  however,  an  im- 
portant addition  which  entitles  us  to  assign  it  an  independent 
position  by  the  side  of  the  former. 

This  large  science  falls  naturally  into  as  many  branches  as 
there  arc  branches  of  special  history,  th«  word  •  historj' '  being 
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used  in  its  widest  sense,  and  not  confined  to  the  development  of 
the  human  race.     It  is  presumable  a  priori  that  certain  general 
conditions  of  fundamental  importance  will  be  found  to  constitute 
the  necessary  basis  for  every  kind  of  historical  development ;  it 
\%  hovi-cver,  more  certain  still  that  the  development  of  each  object 
must  be  in  a  special  manner  conditioned  by  its  particular  nature. 
\Vhoe\'cr  undertakes  to  lay  down  the  principles  of  any  historical 
coarse  of  study  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  other,  especially  the 
most  closely  allied  branches  of  the  science  of  history,  so  as  thus 
to  grasp  the  most  general  leading  features,  and   not  lose  sight 
of  them  again.    On  the  other  hand,  however,  he  must  beware  of 
k>sing  himself  in  mere  generalities,  and  thereby  failing  to  notice 
the  special  application  to  the  special  case.     He  must  beware,  too, 
of  transferring  metaphorically  the  results  attained   in   different 
departments,  a    process  whereby  the  real  circumstances   which 
fbnn  the  strict  object  of  investigation  arc  merely  hidden. 
Th^MiM        It  is  not  until  such  sciences  of  principles  are  founded  that  the 
^\mm^   special  investigation  of  history  finds  its  true  value.     Not  till  then 
^--  I     does  historical  research  rise  above  the  mere  process  of  stringing 
t<^^her  apparently  accidental  dates,  and  in  the  general  applica- 
bility of  its  results  approach  the  exact  sciences,  which  would  fain 
dtspote  the  validity  of  its  title.     Now  if  the  science  of  principles 
appears  to  be  the  highest  goal   to  which  all  the  endeavours  of 
special   sciences  arc  directed,  wc  must  remember,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  former  is  the  indispensable  guide  of  the  latter,  with- 
«iut  whose  aki  it  cannot  advance  a  step  with  certainty  beyond  what 
is  stniply  laid  down,  and  which  never  appears  in  any  other  way 
than,  on  the  one  hand,  as  fragmentary,  on  the  other  hand,  in  con- 
fused confiscations  which  have  prevk>usly  to  be  solved.      The 
rffccimal  scmtiny  of  the  conditions  of  historical  growth^  taken  in 
€0mjmmctiom  unth  general  logic^  gives  at  the  same  time  the  basis  for 
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the  doctrine  of  method  xMch  has  to  he  /oiio7i*ed  in  the  x^erificatiou  of 
each  single  fact. 

It  cannot  be  maintained  th<it,  up  to  the  present  time,  a  spirit  of  Appikaiioa 
equal  earnestness  and  equal  thoroughness  has  been  displayed  with  orc«it«tt. 
respect  to  questions  of  principle  in  all  the  departments  of  historical  ikM,«rih« 
research.  This  spirit  has  been  displayed  in  a  far  greater  degree  cmmmm  in 
with  respect  to  the  historical  branches  of  natural  science  than  to 
that  of  the  history  of  culture.  One  main  reason  for  this  difference 
is  that  the  difficulties  that  present  themselves  in  the  latter  case  arc 
much  more  serious  than  in  the  former.  It  has,  as  a  rule,  to  deal 
with  far  more  complicated  factors,  and  the  confused  thread  of 
tlicse  as  long  as  it  remains  unravelled  renders  an  exact  knowledge 
of  the  causal  connexion  an  imi)ossibiltty.  We  have  further  to 
remember  that  its  most  imi>ortant  basis,  viz..  experimental  psycho- 
logy, is  a  science  of  very  recent  date,  and  has  only  lately  begun  to 
be  brought  into  any  kind  of  relationship  with  history.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  difficulty  has 
shown  itself  a  greater  one.  the  necessity  has  become  less,  or  at  any 
rate  less  sensible.  The  histor>'  of  the  human  race  has  always 
regarded  data  as  to  facts  proceeding  in  each  case  from  cotcm- 
ixirafy  witnesses  (though  it  may  be  arrived  at  through  several 
intermediate  links)  as  its  proper  source,  and  has  only  regarded  as 
of  secondary  importance  memorials,  the  pfoducts  of  human 
culture,  which  have  approximately  maintained  the  form  given  to 
them  by  the  latter.  In  fact  we  even  hear  the  expressions  a  'his- 
torical *  and  a  '  prebistorical '  date  employed,  and  the  limit  is  fixed 
by  the  commencement  of  historical  tradition.  For  the  former, 
therefore,  the  picture  of  a  historical  development  is  already  given, 
distorted  as  this  picture  may  be ;  and  it  is  easily  intelligible  that 
science  may  deem  itself  fully  occupied  with  a  critical  process  of 
correcting  this  picture,  and  even  proceed  deliberately  to  reject  all 
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speculation  which  ventures  beyond  it.  The  question  is  very  dif- 
lerent  with  the  prehistoric  period  of  human  culture,  and  even  with 
the  history  of  the  development  of  nature,  organic  and  inorganic, 
which  reaches  back  to  epochs  infinitely  more  remota  In  this 
case,  too,  hardly  the  least  historical  element  is  given  as  such. 
All  attempts  at  a  historical  apprehension — with  the  exception  of 
the  scanty  traditions  handed  down  by  older  times  —  depend 
upon  inferences  alone  And  there  is  absolutely  no  result  to  be 
attained  without  confronting  the  questions  of  principle,  and  fixing 
definitely  the  general  conditions  of  historical  growth.  These 
questions  of  principle  have  therefore  always  stood  in  the  very 
centre  of  research ;  they  have  ever  been  the  rallying  point  in  the 
conflict  of  opinions.  At  present  the  domain  of  organic  nature  is 
the  scene  of  the  fiercest  struggle ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  it  is  here  that  the  thoughts  most  fruitful  for  the  understanding 
of  all  spiritual  development,  not  excluding  that  of  the  human  race, 
ha\x*  first  attained  to  a  certain  lucidit)*. 

The  tendency  of  science  is  at  present  apparently  to  extend  this 
speculative  method  of  regarding  subjects  to  the  history  of  culture 
as  well,  and  we  are  persuaded  that  this  tendency  will  assert  itself 
more  and  more  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  active  and  passive,  that 
may  be  brought  to  bear  against  it.  We  have  already  fully  con- 
ceded that  such  a  method  is  not  so  indispensable  a  wcaX  for  the 
^ience  of  culture  a.s  tt  is  for  natural  science,  and  that  for  the 
former  we  have  no  right  to  expect  any  such  far-reaching  results  as 
for  the  latter.  But  this  docs  not  exempt  us  from  the  duty  of 
testing  exactly  what  results  we  can  attain ;  and  even  the  possi- 
bility of  a  negative  result  of  this  testing  process  does  not  prevent 
the  exact  definition  of  the  limits  of  our  knowledge  attainable  from 
possessing  what  may  turn  out  under  certain  circumstances  of 
ccmsidenible  value    Besides,  wc  have  as  yet  no  cause  to  despair 
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of  «ictually  attaining  positive  results,  at  least  for  certain  depart- 
ments of  knowledge.  In  any  case  \vc  should  be  wholly  unjustified 
in  thinking  lightly  of  the  mctiiodohgical  gain  accruing  from  a  dis- 
tinct statement  of  the  questions  of  principle.  We  merely  deceive 
ourselves,  if  we  seek  to  prove  the  most  simple  fact  in  history 
without  some  accretion  of  s|)eculation.  Indeed  we  do  sixxulate, 
even  unconsciously,  and  we  have  to  set  it  down  to  a  fortunate 
instinct  if  we  hit  the  right  mark.  We  may,  very  probably,  main- 
tain that  hitherto  even  the  methods  of  historical  research  in  vogue 
have  been  found  out  rather  by  instinct  than  by  any  many-sided 
reflection  penetrating  the  inmost  essence  of  things.  And  the 
natural  result  of  this  is  that  a  quantity  of  personal  fancies  obtrude 
themselves,  giving  rise  to  an  endless  strife  of  opinions  and  schools. 
There  is  only  one  way  out  of  the  ditliculty :  we  must  earnestly 
apply  ourselves  to  carry  these  methods  back  to  the  first  funda- 
mental principles,  and  cast  aside  all  which  cannot  be  deduced 
from  these.  Now  these  principles,  as  far  as  they  are  not  actually 
in  the  nature  of  logic,  result  precisely  from  the  examination  of  the 
essence  of  historical  development. 

There  is  no  branch  of  culture  in  which  the  conditions  of  its  ti»«  ^v 
development  permit  of  being  apprehended  with  such  ex.ictncss  .is  the  m..^ 
that  of  the  science  of  language,  and  it  follows  that  there  is  noam«Mcihc 
science  of  culture  whose  method  can  be  brought  to  such  a  degree  M:ic»cc»a4^ 


of  perfection  as  that  of  the  science  of  language.  No  other  has  as  »«thod. 
yet  been  able  to  transcend  so  far  the  limits  of  tradition  ;  no  other 
lias  proportionately  proceeded  at  once  sixiculatively  and  con- 
structively. It  is  mainly  owing  to  this  peculiarity  that  it  appears 
to  be  closely  related  to  the  historical  natural  sciences ;  and  this 
has  led  to  the  misdirected  attempt  at  excluding  them  from  tlic 
circle  of  the  sciences  of  culture.  In  spite  of  this  position  which 
the  science  of  language  has  occupied  from  its  very  ftiundation,  we 
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seem  far  removed  from  the  time  when  \vc  can  say  that  its  method 
is  worked  out  to  the  degree  of  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable. 
E\'cn  now  a  tendency  has  set  in  which  makes  for  a  thorough 
sub\'crsion  of  that  method.  In  the  course  of  the  arguments  which 
have  been  brought  forward  on  both  sides,  it  h.iS  clearly  come  out 
hon-  great  is  the  confusion  in  the  minds  of  many  investigators  of 
language,  c\*cn  as  to  the  elements  of  which  their  science  is  com- 
posed. It  is  precisely  these  arguments  which  have  immediately 
prompted  this  treatise.  Its  object  is  to  contribute  its  best  to 
infu}«e  lucidity  into  these  views,  and  to  aim  at  attaining  an  under- 
standing at  least  among  those  who  bring  to  their  task  an  un- 
prejudiced sense  for  truth.  It  is  to  this  end  of  main  importance  to 
set  forth  the  conditions  of  the  life  of  language,  scrutinising  them 
ffXMn  as  many  sides  as  |X)ssible,  and  thus  to  draw  the  fundamental 
lines  for  a  general  theor>'  of  the  development  of  language. 

We  divide  the  historical  sciences,  taken  in  their  widest  sense, 
into  the  two  main  groups  of  historical  natural  sciences  and  sciiftccs 
iffatltMrc.  The  characteristic  mark  of  culture  must  be  defined  as 
the  presence  of  the  activity  of  psychical  factors.  This  seems  to 
mc  to  be  the  single  |H>ssible  delimitation  of  its  area  as  against  the 
objects  of  natural  science  pure  and  simple.  In  the  same  way  wc 
must  be  prepared,  doubtless,  to  recognise  a  certain  culture  in  the 
animal  ^  orld,  and  wc  must  reckon  the  history  of  the  development 
of  the  art-impulses  and  of  social  organisation  among  animals  as 
belonging  to  the  sciences  of  culture.  Such  a  course  can  only  be 
beneficial  to  the  right  appreciation  of  these  facts. 

The  psychical  element  is  the  most  essential  factor  in  all  movements 
mf  cmltmrt :  everything  turns  on  it :  and  it  folloivs  that  psychology  is 
the  mcsi  important  foundation  of  the  whole  science  of  culture  taken 
im  its  highest  sense.    It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  the  psychical 
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dement  is  the  only  fixcior  :  no  CHltnrc  is  possible  on  a  purely  psychiaU 
basis :  and  hence  it  seems,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  inaccurate  to 
define  the  sciences  of  culture  as  mental  sciences.  The  truth  is  that 
there  is  only  one  pure  mental  science,  that  is,  Psycholog}-  regarded 
as  an  exact  science.  As  soon  as  we  enter  the  area  of  historical 
development  we  have  to  deal  with  physical  side  by  side  with 
psychical  forces.  The  human  mind  must  always  work  in  harmony 
with  the  human  body  and  with  its  environing  nature  in  order  to 
bring  forth  any  product  of  culture  ;  and  the  secret  of  its  growth, 
the  way  in  which  it  comes  to  its  completion,  depends  ujwn 
physical  no  less  than  on  psychical  conditions ;  and  both  these  sct« 
of  conditions  must  necessarily  be  known  in  order  to  gain  a  perfect 
appreciation  of  historical  growth.  A  necessity  is  thus  im|x>scd  of 
mastering  not  merely  psychology,  but  also  the  laws  according  to 
which  the  physical  factors  of  culture  move.  The  natural  sciences 
iKsidcs,  and  mathematics,  are  a  necessary  foundation  for  the 
sciences  of  culture.  If  we  arc  not  commonly  conscious  of  this,  the 
reason  has  to  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  wc  generally  speaking 
content  ourselves  with  an  unscientific  observation  of  daily  life,  and 
hence  it  fares  ill  with  what  we  commonly  uinlcrstand  under  the 
name  of  history.  The  psychical  side  has  fared  in  much  the  same 
way,  and  notably  up  to  the  most  recent  times.  Hut  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that,  without  the  aid  of  a  number  of  cx|x:riences  made  as 
to  the  physical  possibility  or  impossibility  of  a  process  occurring, 
any  one  should  be  in  a  position  to  understand  any  event  of  histor>- 
f>r  to  practise  any  kind  of  historical  criticism.  It  seems  therefore 
to  follow  that  the  main  task  for  the  doctrine  of  the  principles  of  tlu 
Science  of  Culture  is  to  expound  the  general  conditions  under  v^iich 
the  psychical  and  physiccU  fcutors^  following  their  own  special  laws, 
succeed  in  co-operating  for  a  common  purpose. 

The  task  of  the  doctrine  of  principles  presents  itself  in  a  some- 
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T^^jw*  mhat  different  light  from  the  following  point  of  view.  The  science 
•linyt  0f  atlturc  is  alu*ays  a  social  science.  Not  till  society  is  formed  is 
■iMi-  culture  possible;  society  gives  the  first  impulse  to  make  man  a 
historical  being.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  a  human  mind  in  a 
state  of  entire  isolation  has  an  historical  development  of  its  own, 
and  this  too  with  respect  to  the  relation  to  its  body  and  its 
en\*ironment ;  but  e\*en  the  most  gifted  human  mind  could  only 
succeed  in  arriving  at  a  very  primitive  degree  of  development ; 
and  this  would  be  cut  short  by  his  death.  It  is  not  until  what  an 
tndividuar  has  gained  has  been  transferred  to  other  individuals, 
and  till  .several  individuals  co-operate  to  the  same  end,  that  a 
growth  bc>'ond  these  narrow  limits  is  possible.  Not  merely  the 
art  of  agriculture,  but  every  kind  of  culture  depends  upon  the 
principle  of  the  division  of  labour  and  upon  co-operation.  The 
most  special  task  imposed  upon  the  doctrine  of  principles  regarded 
as  a  social  science — the  task  whereby  it  maintains  its  independ- 
ence as  against  the  exact  sciences  which  lie  at  its  base — seems 
to  be  that  of  showing  how  the  single  individual  is  related  to  the 
community ;  receiving  and  giving ;  defined  by  the  community  and 
defining  it  in  turn ;  and  how  the  younger  generation  enters  on 
the  heritage  of  the  elder. 

For  the  rest,  the  history  of  the  development  of  organic  nature 
approaches  very  closely  the  history  of  culture.  Every  higher 
organtsatkm  comes  to  perfection  by  the  agency  of  a  quantity  of 
celb  which  co-operate  according  to  the  principle  of  division  of 
labour,  and  arc  differentiated  in  their  configuration  according  to 
this  principle.  But  this  principle  is  active  even  within  the  single 
ceU,  the  most  elementary  organic  formation  ;  and  it  is  owing  to  this 
that  roahitenance  of  the  form  is  found  possible  amid  the  change 
of  material  Each  organism  breaks  up  sooner  or  later  ;  but  each 
may  leave  behind  it  remnants  detached  from  its  own  essence,  in 
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which  the  formative  principle,  to  which  it  owed  its  own  formation, 
actively  operates,  and  to  which  every  step  forward  which  it  has  suc- 
ceeded in  making  in  its  own  formation  contributes ;  always  assum- 
ing that  no  disturbing  influences  coming  from  without  interfere. 

It  might  seem  as  if  the  doctrine  of  the  principles  of  Social  cmkiMi  ar 
Science  as  set  forth  by  us  were  identical  with  what  Lazarus  and  < 


Steinthal  denominate  *  Volkerpsychologie,'  which  they  seek  to^ 
represent  in  their  journal.  But  the  two  are  far  from  coinciding. 
From  our  remarks  already  made  it  is  quite  evident  that  our  know- 
ledge has  to  interest  itself  to  a  great  extent  in  what  docs  not 
belong  to  psychology  at  all.  We  arc  able  to  bring  the  eflccts 
which  the  individual  exj^ericnccs  from  society,  and  which  he  on 
his  side,  in  conjunction  with  the  rest,  makes  felt,  into  four  main 
categories.  In  the  first  place,  psychical  groups,  or  collections  of 
ideas  arc  called  into  being  in  his  mind  to  which  he  would  never 
have  attained  at  ail,  or  at  all  events  much  less  readily  if  others  had 
not  prepared  the  way  for  him.  In  the  second  place,  he  learns  to 
carry  out  certain  appropriate  movements  with  the  different  parts 
of  his  body,  which  eventually  serve  to  set  in  motion  foreign  bodies 
or  tools :  it  holds  true  in  the  case  of  these  also  that  without  the 
example  given  him  by  others  he  would  havx;  been  much  slower  in 
learning  them,  and  perhaps  never  have  mastered  them  at  all.  We 
thus  find  ourselves  upon  physiological  but  at  the  same  time  upon 
psychological  ground.  Movement  in  itself  is  physiological ;  but 
the  attainment  of  the  necessar>'  power  to  control  it  at  will,  which 
is  the  point  here  concerned,  involves  the  co-operation  of  psychical 
factors.  In  the  third  place,  natural  objects  worked  by  the  aid  of 
the  human  body,  or  merely  transferred  from  the  spot  where  they 
were  produced  with  the  view  of  serving  some  practical  purpose 
and  thus  becoming  tools  or  capital,  are  transferred  from  one 
individual  to  another,  from  an  elder  to  a  younger  generation  ;  and 
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there  b  a  cofnmon  participation  of  dificrcnt  individuals  which  takes 
place  in  tbe  process  of  working  or  shifting  these  objects.  In  the 
Iburtli  place,  individuals  exert  a  moral  force  on  each  other  which 
■lay  undoubtedly  operate  as  much  to  the  disadvantage  as  to  the 
advantage  of  progress,  but  which  is  inseparable  from  the  nature 
of  culture. 

Of  these  four  categories  the  first  is  at  all  events  the  only 
one  in  which  '  volkerpsychologie,*  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
ttsed  by  Lazarus  and  Steinthal,  is  interested.  It  is  therefore 
Gooceivable  that  the  part  of  our  doctrine  of  principles,  which 
has  reference  to  this  first  category,  might  be  supposed  to  fairly 
tally  with  this.  But  setting  aside  the  fact  that  this  category  can- 
not be  regarded  merely  as  isolated  from  the  rest,  it  remains  true 
that  what  I  have  in  my  mind  is  very  different  from  what  Lazarus 
and  Steinthal,  in  the  introduction  to  their  periodical  (vol.  i.  p.  i , 
7i\  l^y  down  as  the  object  of '  volkcrpsychologie.' 

Much  as  I  appreciate  the  important  services  rendered  by  both 
these  writers  to  psychology,  and  especially  to  the  psychological 
method  of  treating  history,  still  it  appears  to  me  that  the  definitions 
proposed  in  this  introduction  are  untenable,  in  part  misleading,  and 
tending  to  conceal  the  real  circumstances.  The  fundamental 
dioitght  pervading  the  whole  work  is  that  popular  psychology  bears 
cxaictly  the  same  relation  to  the  single  people,  and  to  humanit>' 
as  a  whole,  as  that  which  we  denominate  by  the  simple  name  of 
pijrchology  bears  to  the  individual.  Now  precisely  this  thought 
seems  to  me  to  be  based  on  a  series  of  logical  confusions  ;  and  I 
am  compelled  to  see  the  reason  of  these  confusions  in  the  fact 
that  the  fundamental  difference  between  an  exact  and  a  historical 
science  has  not  been  held  fast,^  but  the  two  are  continually 
itmding  each  other's  domain. 

"  ltiiW»4oiblU«UMUUritdiflercMeiihiiitedatoop.  aS iff.,  where  a  distinction 
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The  conception  of  popular  psychology  itself  fluctuates  between 
two  essentially  different  ways  of  viewing  the  subject.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  is  regarded  as  the  doctrine  of  the  general  conditions 
of  mental  life  in  society  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  regarded  as 
the  characteristic  of  the  mental  iKxruliarity  of  different  nations, 
and  as  an  inquiry  into  the  reasons  from  which  this  peculiarity 
took  its  origin.  On  p.  25  sqq,  these  two  views  of  science  arc 
presented  as  two  i)ortions  of  universal  science,  of  which  the  first 
forms  the  synthetic  foundation  of  the  second.  Now  according 
to  neither  of  these  views  docs  popular  psychology  stand  in  the 
assumed  relation  to  individual  psychology. 

If  we  turn,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  second  view,  there  can 

i^  cirswn  bclHccn  the  *ftyntfictic  or  r.iti<mal  *  and  the  *(Ic^hptivc*  stuclirs  of  natural 
Mricncc,  ami  .1  cor re^ixinf ling  diviuon  of  popular  p&)'chology  \%  aUemptctL  Itut  cnraplete 
confuftion  rripis  e.g.  on  p.  15  iyy.  From  the  fact  that  there  exiftt  only  two  formx  of  all 
licing  ami  growth,  vif.,  nature  and  npirit,  the  authors  conclude  that  there  can  l>e  foun«l 
only  two  classes  of  real  sciences— one  having  for  its  object  nature,  and  the  other  spirit. 
In  this  therefore,  no  account  is  taken  ofihc  circumstance  that  it  is  |Kh».sil>ie  for  sciences 
to  exist  whose  task  it  \%  to  examine  the  reciprocal  effects  of  nature  ami  spirit.  It  seems 
even  more  questionable  when  they  procectl  ...  *  Accordingly  we  fiml  op|v'se<l  to  each 
«»ther  natural  history  on  the  one  hami,  and  the  history  of  humanity  on  the  other.*  In 
ihik  CISC,  in  the  first  place,  *  history  *  must  l>c  taken  in  a  sense  very  different  from  thai 
which  we  conmionly  connect  with  the  word,  vl/.,  as  the  science  of  events  and  processes. 
Iiut  how  does  the  *  humanity  *  come  to  stand  all  at  once  in  the  place  of  '  spirit  *  ?  The 
contents  of  the  two  words  are  far  from  tallying.  Further,  it  is  laid  down  as  a  distinction 
I'Ctween  nature  and  spirit  that  nature  inoves  in  a  iK-r|>etual  round  of  her  processes 
according  to  6xed  laws,  in  which  the  different  courses  remain  isolate<l  and  indepemlent, 
in  which  it  w.is  always  the  past  that  was  re|ieated,  and  nothing  new  could  arise  ;  while 
spirit,  it  is  said,  lives  in  a  series  of  interronnectcil  creations  and  displays  progress.  This 
distinction,  thus  alistractly  state«I,  is  unquestionably  inadequate.  Nature  as  well  as 
spirit— organic  n.iture  at  any  rate — moves  in  a  series  of  intercftnnectcd  creations ;  and  in 
nature  there  is  such  a  thing  as  progress.  On  the  otlu'r  side  it  is  maintamed  by  the 
authors  that  spirit  moves  in  one  regulated  course,  in  a  peqietual  re|)ctition  of  the  same 
fundamental  processes.  Now  here  we  have  a  confusion  of  two  contrasts  which  must  be 
kept  completely  apart :  that  between  nature  and  spirit  on  the  one  haml,  and  lietwecn 
procedure  acconling  to  fixed  law  and  historical  development,  on  the  other.  We  can 
only  ascribe  it  to  this  confusion  that  the  authinrs  have  been  able  at  all  to  call  in  question 
whether  psychology  is  to  be  accounted  a  branch  of  the  science  of  nature  or  of  spirit,  and 
that  thej  finally  decide  on  giving  it  a  phicc  between  the  two.  This  confusion  is,  to  be 
sure,  the  traditional  one  ;  bat  it  is  time  that  we  broke  away  from  it  after  the  instances  of 
progress  made  by  psychology  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  science  of  organic  nature  on  the 
other. 
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surely  be  nothing  but  the  characteristics  of  different  individuals  to 
answer  to  the  characteristics  of  different  nations.  This,  however, 
h  not  called  psychology  at  all.  Psychology  has  never  anything 
to  do  with  the  concrete  shaping  of  any  individual  human  spirit, 
but  with  the  general  conditions  of  spiritual  processes.  What 
then  justifies  us  in  employing  the  name  of  this  knowledge  for 
the  description  of  the  concrete  form  assumed  by  the  mental 
peculiarit>'  of  a  people?  What  the  authors  are  thinking  of  is 
nothing  but  a  portion,  and  no  doubt  the  most  important  portion, 
but  one  that  admits  of  no  isolation,  of  what  has  been  elsewhere 
called  the  history  of  culture  or  *  philology,*  phicccl  however  on  a 
psychological  basis,  a  demand  which  must  necessarily  be  made  at 
the  present  day  for  all  researches  based  upon  the  history  of  culture. 
It  is,  howc%'er,  no  exact  science  like  psychology,  and  no  doctrine 
of  principles,  or,  to  employ  the  expression  of  the  authors,  no 
s>-nthetical  basis  of  the  history  of  culture. 

The  incorrect  parallels  thus  drawn  have  led  to  further  con- 
sequences not  easily  admitted.  *  Popular  psychology,'  say  the 
authors,  *  has  to  deal  with  the  mind  of  the  entire  community,  which 
is  again  different  from  all  the  different  minds  which  belong  to  it, 
and  mhich  sways  them  all '  (p.  5).  Further,  we  read  (p.  11):*  The 
facts  which  fall  under  the  view  of  popular  psychology  exist  partly 
in  the  popular  mind,  conceived  as  a  unity,  and  in  the  relations 
between  its  se\'eral  elements  (as,  for  instance,  religion  and  art,  the 
state  and  morality,  language  and  intelligence,  etc.),  and  partly  in 
the  relations  between  the  single  minds  which  make  up  the  i>eople. 
Here,  therefore,  the  same  fundamental  processes  ap|)ear  as  in 
individual  psychology,  only  in  a  more  complicated  and  extensive 
way.'  Surely  this  is  to  conceal  the  true  nature  of  the  processes 
involved  by  assuming  a  series  of  abstractions.  All  psychical 
processes  come  to  their  fulfilment  in  individual  minds,  and  no- 
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ulicrc  else.  Neither  the  popular  mind,  nor  elements  of  it.  such 
as  art,  religion,  etc.,  have  any  concrete  existence,  and  therefore 
nothing  can  come  to  pass  in  them  and  between  them.  Away. 
then,  with  these  abstractions!  For  'away  with  all  abstractions!' 
must  be  our  last  word  if  wc  wish  to  attempt  In  any  place  to  define 
the  factors  of  that  which  actually  happens.^  I  will  not  vcr>- 
seriously  reproach  the  authors  with  a  fault  often  met  with  at 
cver>'  step  of  science,  and  which  even  the  most  careful  and  pro- 
found thinkers  do  not  always  avoid.  Many  an  inquirer  who  feels 
himself  at  the  high  level  of  the  nineteenth  century  smiles  witli 
lofty  contempt  at  the  strife  of  the  nominalists  and  realists  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  fails  to  understand  how  jKople  can  have  been 
led  to  explain  the  abstractions  of  the  human  understanding  as 
actually  existing  things.  Hut  the  race  of  unconscious  realists 
is  far  from  extinct,  even  among  the  students  of  nature.  And 
among  our  students  of  civilisation  they  flourish  and  thrive  most 
markedly,  and  especially  among  the  very  class  which  piques  itself 
on  talking  in  Darwinian  metaphors.  Hut  quite  apart  from  this 
abuse,  the  epoch  of  scholasticism — indeed  the  epoch  of  mytholog>' 
— is  far  from  lying  as  far  behind  us  as  seems  to  be  thought ;  our 
sense  is  too  much  entangled  in  the  toils  of  both,  because  they 
control  our  language,  which  cannot  break  loose  from  them.  The 
man  who  fails  to  employ  the  necessary  effort  of  thought  to  liberate 
himself  from  the  despotism  of  the  mere  word  will  never  rise  to 
an  unprejudiced  contemplation  of  things  as  they  are.  Psychology- 
became  a  science  at  the  moment  when  she  ceased  to  acknowledge 

'  MistcH,  Ztits(krift  fiir  VblkcrpiythotogU^  xiii.  3S5,  ha»,  curiouftly  enough,  bo  ini%- 
apprehended  me  as  to  suppose  thnt  I  would  hear  of  no  abstractions  at  all  bein|;  made. 
Of  course  I  mean  merely  that  no  abstractions  must  lie  allowcil  to  interpose  an  obstruction 
between  the  eye  of  the  observer  and  the  actual  things,  so  as  to  prevent  him  from  giasping 
the  connexion  of  cause  and  eflect  among  the  latter.  The  instruction  which  he  hnparts  to 
me  on  the  value  of  abstracting  is  therefore  just  as  »u|x;r6uous  as  his  critical  remark  ihirc- 
U|K>n,  to  Ihe  effect  that  I  actually  make  more  evtcnsivc  abstractions  than  others. 
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the  abstractions  of  mental  powers  as  something  really  existing. 
Thus,  perhaps,  it  will  come  into  our  power  to  gain  important 
conquests  in  many  domains,  solely  by  setting  resolutely  aside 
abstractions  bearing  the  stamp  of  realities,  which  obtrude  them- 
selves between  the  eye  of  the  obser\'er  and  the  concrete  pheno- 
mena, and  disturb  his  vision. 

I  b<^  that  these  remarks  may  not  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
d^rcssion.>  They  refer  to  what  we  ourselves  have  in  the  following 
pages  to  obscrN-e  with  regard  to  the  development  of  language,  and 
what,  on  the  other  hand,  the  exposition  of  Lazarus  and  Steinthal  ^ 
docs  not  permit  us  to  recognise  as  likely  to  be  of  any  service.  We 
pass  naturally  from  this  point  to  the  criticism  of  the  first  apprecia- 
tion of  the  conception  oi  folk-psychology. 

As  we,  of  course,  cannot  here  reckon  with  a  general  mind,  and 
with  elements  of  this  general  mind,  it  follows  that  in  popular 
psychology  we  cannot  possibly  have  any  concern  except  with 
relations  existing  between  single  minds.  But  the  assertion  that  in 
this  the  same  fundamental  processes  display  themselves  as  in 
iodividual  psychology  is,  for  the  reciprocal  operation  of  these 
single  minds,  only  permissible  if  understood  in  a  certain  sense,  and 
this  would  require  a  closer  explanation  than  we  can  giva    At  any 

'  In  »|nle  of  tlii«  cxprc**  r«jucM,  L.  ToUlcr,  in  ihe  Lit,  /ilatt.  fur  f^trm,  und  rom. 
fkS.  iSSi,  J/.  122,  remark*  upon  my  inmNluction  :  *  All  theMc  introductory  dcfmitionH 
d^  ctiiicc|Hiafi»  arc  rather  |m>pcr  to  a  philoMiphical  review,  and  cxcrcikc  no  influence  upon 
Ike  fafthrr  coar>«  of  the  ex|K»ition.*  And  Mij»teli»  «r.i.  p.  400,  supports  him,  and  thinks 
kc  MMghl  have  ackled  '  fortunately.*  1  must  confe^N  that  it  is  disuppointing  to  me  that 
i«o  aavaais  who,  in  !4)itc  of  their  special  knowledge,  profess  to  take  interest  in  general 
^f  itiwHi,  hare  so  cumptetely  faile«l  to  recognise  the  real  |K>int  on  which  my  whole  work 
twnM.  The  Tery  CMCitce  of  it,  in  my  view,  is  to  trace  the  development  of  l.inguage  from 
ikc  pcdprocal  effiects  which  individttals  produce  on  each  other.  1'hus  a  criticism  of  the 
I  of  Lafanvt  awl  KicifHha],  whose  fMilt  consists  precisely  in  their  inattention  to  thb 
mcc,  is  dotely  bound  up  with  the  general  tendency  of  my  book.  Mtsteli 
r  a  W  the  view  that  my  general  theoretical  positions  needed  no  attention  on  the 
part  el  tbe  plalologisi,  and  that  the  latter  woukl  find  sufficient  material  in  the  traditional 
I  of  graamar.  He  thus  gives  his  approbation  to  the  old  dualism  of  philosophy 
»  which  it  it  our  duty  at  the  present  day  most  strenuously  to  oppott. 
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rate  it  is  not  the  case  that  the  ideas  pass  beyond  the  h'mits  of  the 
single  mind,  and  operate  upon  the  ideas  of  other  minds,  as  they 
operate  upon  each  other  within  the  limits  of  a  sing^le  mind.  And 
just  as  little  can  we  speak  of  the  entire  groups  of  ideas  In 
individual  minds  acting  upon  each  other,  as  single  ideas  do  in  the 
mind  of  an  individual.  It  is  rather  an  axiom  of  fuHdamental 
significanci  which  wi  must  ntirr  lose  from  sight,  that  all  purely 
psychical  reciprocal  operation  comes  to  its  fulfilment  in  the  individHal 
mind  alofte.  All  intercourse  of  mind  with  mind  is  merely  indirect, 
and  is  rendered  possible  merely  by  physics  shozving  the  way.  If 
we  therefore  apprehend  psychology  in  Herbart's  sense  as  the 
science  of  the  relation  borne  by  ideas  to  each  other,  tlierc  can 
exist  only  an  individual  psychology,  to  which  no  'popular 
psychology,*  or  whatever  else  it  may  be  called,  can  properly  be 
opposed. 

We  find,  however,  in  the  exposition  of  individual  psychology,  a 
second  special  part  added  to  this  general  one,  which  treats  of  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  more  complicated  groups  of 
ideas  which,  in  the  process  of  experience,  we  find  in  an  essentially 
similar  way  in  ourselves,  and  in  the  individuals  whom  we  have  to 
contemplate.  No  objection  can  be  talcen  to  this,  so  long  as  we 
only  remain  conscious  of  the  fundamental  contrast  which  prevails 
between  the  two  parts.  The  second  is  no  longer  ex.ict  science, 
but  history.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  these  more  complicated  groups 
owe  the  possibility  of  their  formation  to  the  fact  that  an  individual 
lives  in  society  with  a  number  of  other  individuals.  And  in  order 
to  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  secret  of  their  origin,  we  must 
endeavour  to  picture  clearly  to  ourselves  the  different  stages  which 
they  have  successively  passed  through  in  individuals  that  have 
lived  before.  It  is  from  this  point  that  Lazarus  and  Steinthal 
have  evidently  arrived  at  the  conception  of  popular  psycholog}'. 
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But  just  as  we  have  no  right  to  give  the  name  'psychology' 
to  a  historical  representation  which  exhibits  the  actual  course  of 
this  de\'elopment,  so  we  have  none  to  apply  that  term  to  the 
science  of  principles,  which  sets  forth  the  general  conditions 
under  which  such  a  development  is  possible.  What  is  psychical 
in  this  de\'elopment  comes  to  its  fulfilment  within  the  individual 
mind  according  to  the  general  laws  of  individual  psychology. 
But  everything  whereby  the  operation  of  one  individual  upon 
another  is  rendered  possible,  belongs  to  another  domain  than  that 
of  psychology. 

In  speaking  of  the  different  stages  in  the  development  of  the 
ps>xhical  groups,  I  have  employed  the  ordinary  metaphorical 
method  of  expression.  In  accordance  with  our  previous  explana- 
tions, we  cannot  sup|K>se  that  an  image-formation,  as  it  has  taken 
^hii\ic  in  the  individual  mind,  can  actually  be  the  real  foundation 
whence  the  formations  in  other  minds  take  their  rise.  The  fact  is 
rather  that  each  mind  must  start  from  the  beginning.  We  can 
place  nothing  already  formed  in  it,  but  everything  mubt  be 
created  anew  in  each  mind ;  the  primitive  ideas  by  means  of 
phyMological  excitations  the  groups  of  intuitions  by  relations 
which  the  primitive  ideas  have  assumed  towards  one  another 
ii*ithin  the  mind  itself.  In  order  to  evoke  in  one  mind  a  train  of 
ideas  corresponding  to  one  which  has  taken  its  rise  in  another 
mind,  the  mind  can  do  nothing  but  create  by  the  action  of  the 
motor  nerves  a  physical  product,  which  on  its  side  calls  forth  the 
corresponding  ideas,  corrcs|>ondingly  associated  in  the  mind  of  the 
other  individual  by  exciting  his  sensitive  nerves.  The  most  im- 
portant of  the  physical  products  which  .serve  this  purpose  are 
precisely  the  sounds  of  language.  Besides  these,  there  are  the 
tones  of  other  kinds,  facial  expressions,  gestures,  pictures,  etc 

The  means  by  which  these  physical  products  arc  qualified  to 
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«;cr\c  as  a  medium  for  transmitting  ideas  to  another  individual  is 
cither  an  inner  and  direct  reference  to  the  ideas  in  question  (as  for 
instance,  a  cry  of  pain,  a  gesture  of  passion),  or  a  connexion  depend- 
ingon  an  association  of  ideas ^  in  which  process  the  idea  standing  in 
direct  relation  to  the  physical  instrument  forms  the  connecting 
link  between  this  and  the  idea  im|)arted  ;  this  is  the  case  with 
language. 

Now,  the  matter  of  ideas,  which  is  the  point  in  question,  can 
never  be  created  in  the  mind  by  this  kind  of  communication.  It 
must,  on  the  contrary,  be  already  existent  in  the  mind,  through 
the  agency  of  physiological  excitations.  The  effect  of  communica- 
tion can  be  no  other  than  this,  that  certain  masses  of  ideas  reposing 
in  the  mind  are  awakened  thereby,  and  raised  to  the  threshold  of 
consciousness,  by  which  process  under  certain  circumstances  ne\v 
connexions  between  them  are  created  or  old  ones  cemented. 

The  matter  of  ideas  then  as  sneh  is  ineoiumumcable.  All  that 
tee  imagine  that  u*e  hnotu  abont  the  ideas  of  another  individual 
depends  exelnsirely  upon  conclusions  dratvn  from  our  o^cn.  We 
assume  in  this  statement  that  the  mind  of  the  ulher  individual 
stands  in  the  same  relationship  to  the  exterior  world  as  our  own, 
that  the  same  physical  impressions  produce  on  il  similar  ideas  to 
those  in  our  own,  and  that  these  ideas  coniiccl  themselves  in  a 
similar  way.  A  certain  degree  of  corrcsjH>ndcnce  in  mental  and 
bodily  organis«ition,  in  .surrounding  nature,  and  in  the  circum- 
stcinces  of  life,  is  accordingly  the  condition  precedent  for  the 
lK>ssibility  of  an  understanding  between  diiTerent  individuals. 
The  greater  the  correspondence,  the  easier  the  understanding. 
Conversely,  every  divergence  in  this  relation  makes  not  merely 
possible  but  necessary,  either  a  failure  to  understand,  or  an  im- 
perfect understanding. 

The    power  of   understanding   is  carried    furthest    by  those 
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physical  means  which  stand  in  direct  relationship  to  the  ideas 
communicated ;  for  it  proceeds  often  from  the  general  points  of 
correspondence  in  human  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the 
relation  is  an  indirect  one»  it  is  pr<.  jpposed  that  in  the  different 
minds  the  same  association  is  united,  and  this  presupposes  a 
correspondence  in  ex|)ertence.  Accordingly  we  must  presuppose 
as  an  axiom,  that  all  communication  among  mankind  began  with 
the  former  kind,  and  that  it  only  passed  over  to  the  second  when 
this  was  attained.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  insisted  on 
that  the  resources  of  the  former  kind  are  definitely  limited,  while 
in  the  case  of  the  second,  a  wide  scope  for  action  presents  itself, 
seeing  that  when  association  is  voluntary  countless  combinations 
arc  possible. 

If  wc  now  ask  on  what  the  fact  depends  that  the  individual,  in 


•teifatf*  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  compelled  to  create  for  itself  its  own 
^         range  of  ideas,  still  receives  by  means  of  society  a  defined  direc- 
tion for  its  mental  development,  and  a  far  wider  extension  than  it 
could  attain  to  in  isolation,  we  must  fix  as  the  essential  point  on 
thi  comrrsicH  of  indirect  into  direct  associations.    This  conversion 
fulfils  itM:lf  within  the  individual  mind  ;  but  the  result  attained  is 
transferred  to  other  minds,  of  course  owing  to  physical  mechanism 
in  the  way  described.    The  gain  then  consists  in  this,  that  in  these 
other  minds  the  groups  of  ideas  do  not  require  to  make  the  same 
Uctour  in  order  to  come  together,  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  first  mind. 
This  is,  therefore,  especially  a  gain  in  cases  where  the  connexions, 
which  scr\'c  as  the  immediate  links,  are  of  minor  im|X)rtance  com- 
pared with  the  connexion  finally  resulting.     It  is  owing  to  this 
economy  of  labour  and  time  to  which  one  individual  has  assisted 
r,  that  the  latter  is  in  his  turn  in  a  position  to  employ  the 
lit  of  this  economy  to  set  up  a  further  connexion,  for  which  the 
Individual  had  no  time  at  his  dispor^l. 
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With  the  transference  of  a  connexion  converted  from  an 
indirect  one  into  a  direct,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  movement  of 
ideas  which  has  originally  conduced  to  the  origin  of  this  con- 
nexion is  transferred  as  well.  If,  for  instance,  the  Pythagorean 
maxim  is  transmitted  to  any  one,  he  docs  not  learn  from  this 
transmission  the  way  in  which  it  was  originally  discovered.  He  may 
then  simply  come  to  a  standstill  at  the  direct  connexion  imparted 
to  him,  or  he  may,  by  means  of  his  own  creative  combination, 
arrive  at  the  maxim  by  the  agency  of  other  mathematical  maxims 
already  known  to  him,  in  which  process  he  has  a  much  easier  task 
than  the  original  discoverer.  If,  howe\'er,  as  is  here  the  cjise,  various 
means  of  arriving  at  the  result  are  possible,  it  docs  not  necessarily 
follow  that  he  must  light  upon  the  same  as  the  original  discoverer. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  the  course  of  this  important  pro- 
cess, seeing  that  the  starting  and  final  points  of  a  scries  of  ideas 
are  transmitted  in  direct  connexion,  the  connecting  links  which 
originally  aided  in  setting  up  this  connexion  must,  to  a  large 
extent,  he  entirely  lost  for  the  following  generation.  This  is  in 
many  cases  a  healthy  riddance  of  useless  ballast,  whereby  the 
space  necessary  for  a  higher  development  is  secured.  But  the 
cliHiculty  of  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  the  genesis  of  the  ideas  is, 
of  course,  very  much  increased. 

After  these  remarks,  which  hold  good  for  the  entire  develop- 
ment of  culture  (the  special  application  of  which  to  the  history  of 
language  has  to  engage  our  attention  at  a  later  time),  we  will  now 
endeavour  to  bring  out  the  most  important  peculiarities  whereby 
the  science  of  language  differs  from  the  other  .sciences  of  culture. 
As  we  take  close  cognisance  of  the  factors  with  which  it  has  to 
reckon  we  shall  at  once  be  in  a  position  to  justify  our  assertion 
that  the  science  of  language,  of  all  historical  sciences,  is  able  to 
give  us  the  surest  and  most  exact  results. 
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^;^  Every  science  depending  on  experience  attains  greater  accuracy 

mckd^m  in  proportion  as  it  succeeds  /;i  observing^  in  the  phenomena  with 
li'i  iL  which  it  has  to  deal,  tke  operation  of  the  single  f tutors  when  isolated. 
It  is  precisely  in  this  that  the  diflcrence  between  the  scientific  and 
the  popular  method  of  looking  at  things  lies.  Isolation  is»  of 
course,  more  difficult  to  effect,  the  more  intricate  the  complications 
arc  in  which  the  phenomena,  as  such,  are  presented.  In  this 
respect  we  arc  singularly  favoured  in  respect  of  language.  This 
certainly  does  not  hold  true  if  we  compare,  in  our  view,  the  whole 
material  contents  deposited  in  language.  For  we,  no  doubt,  find 
there  that  all  which  has  in  any  way  touched  the  human  mind,  the 
organisation  of  the  body,  its  environing  nature,  the  entire  range  of 
culture,  all  the  experiences  and  circumstances  of  life,  have  left 
behind  effects  on  language,  and  that  language,  therefore,  when 
looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  is  dependent  upon  the  most 
manifold  factors,  indeed  on  every  kind  of  factor  imaginable.  But 
the  peculiar  task  of  the  science  of  langtiage  is  not  to  observe  these 
material  contents.  It  can  only  offer  its  contribution  to  this  end  in 
conjunction  with  all  the  other  sciences  of  culture.  Its  task,  strictly 
speaking,  is  to  obser\'e  the  relations  which  this  subject-matter  of 
idea  assumes  towards  definite  groups  of  sound.  Thus  we  find  that 
of  the  four  categories  of  social  influence  given  ab:>ve  (p.  xxxi.), 
only  the  two  first  come  into  consideration.  We  need  also,  as  of 
main  importance,  only  two  exact  sciences  .xs  the  basis  of  the 
science  of  language,  viz.,  psychology  and  ph)'siology,  and  of  the 
latter  certain  |x>rti()ns  only.  What  we  commonly  understand  by 
the  physiology  of  sound  or  phonetics  certainly  does  not  comprise 
all  the  physiological  processes  which  belong  to  linguistic  afTinity, 
BOC  for  instance,  the  excitement  of  the  motor  nerves  whereby  the 
ors^uts  of  language  arc  set  in  motion.  Further,  acoustics  con- 
saderod  as  a  branch  of  physics,  as  of  physiology,  will  come  under 
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its  purview.  Acoustic  processes,  however,  arc  not  directly 
influenced  by  physical  processes:  they  arc  so  influenced  only 
indirectly  by  the  processes  connected  with  the  physiology  of 
sound.  They  arc  defined  by  these  to  this  extent :  that  after  the 
impulse  once  given,  their  course,  generally  speaking,  receives  no 
further  impulses  to  deviation,  at  all  events  none  such  as  arc  of 
importance  for  the  essence  of  langu.ige.  Under  these  circum- 
stances any  deeper  research  into  these  processes  is,  at  any  rate, 
not  so  indispensable  as  the  knowledge  of  the  movements  of  the 
organs  of  language.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  by  this  that  there 
may  not  be  many  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  acoustics  as  well. 

The  relative  simplicity  of  lingm'stic  processes  comes  out  plainly 
if  we  compare  with  them,  say,  those  of  economic  science.  In  this 
case  we  have  to  deal  with  the  rccipnKal  c>|)cralion  of  the  entirety 
of  physical  and  psychical  factors  with  which  mankind  enters  into 
any  relation  whatever.  The  most  earnest  endeavours  will  never 
succeed  in  expounding  with  absolute  accuracy  the  part  playc^d  by 
each  single  one  of  these  factors  in  the  process. 

Another  point  of  great  imiwrtance  is  the  following.  Kvery 
linguistic  creation  is  alwfiys  the  work  of  one  single  individual  only. 
Several  no  doubt  may  create  similar  products,  but  neither  the  act 
of  creation  nor  the  product  is  affected  by  that.  It  never  hapj^ens 
that  several  individuals  create  anything  by  working  together  with 
united  forces  and  divided  functions.  This  is  quite  different  from 
what  we  sec  in  economic  or  political  sciences.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  economics  and  politics  it  grows  ever  more  diflicult  to 
obser\'c  closely  the  diflcrent  relations,  the  more  that  the  union  of 
forces  and  the  distribution  of  duties  proceeds  ;  and  thus  the  very 
simplest  relations  in  these  departments  are  at  once  less  evident 
than  the  linguistic  ones.  No  doubt,  sci  far  as  a  linguistic  creation 
is  transferred  to  another  individual  and  transformed  by  him,  and 
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as  this  process  goes  on  repeating  itself  ever  ancw»  a  division  of 
laboor  and  a  union  of  labour  is  apparent  here ;  and  indeed  with- 
out such«  as  we  have  seen,  no  culture  is  conceivable.  And  where 
in  our  transmission  a  number  of  intermediate  stages  are  wanting, 
there  the  student  of  language  is  also  compelled  to  resolve  perplexed 
complications  arising  from  the  co-operation  no  less  than  from  the 
successive  labours  of  different  individuals. 

It  is  further  of  great  importance,  from  this  point  of  view  also, 
to  remark  that  linguistic  formations  arc  created  without  pre- 
conceived intention,  at  all  events  without  any  intention  of 
establishing  anything  lasting,  and  without  any  consciousness  on 
the  part  of  an  individual  of  his  creative  activity.  In  this  respect, 
the  formation  of  language  is  distinguished  especially  from  all 
artistic  production.  The  involuntary  character  which  we  here 
attribute  to  linguistic  creations  is  certainly  not  so  generally 
recognised,  and  still  needs  proving  in  detail.  We  must,  however, 
while  considering  this  charactcnstic,  draw  a  distinction  between 
the  natural  development  of  language  and  the  artificial  which 
comes  to  be  formed  by  means  of  a  conscious  directing  interference. 
Such  voluntary  efforts  are  almost  exclusively  connected  with  the 
foundation  of  a  general  language  on  an  area  split  up  into  dialects. 
In  what  follows,  we  must  \n  the  first  instance  put  such  efforts 
entirely  out  of  consideration,  in  order  to  acquaint  ourselves  with 
the  simple  course  of  natural  development,  and  then  and  not  till 
then  we  must  deal  with  their  operative  power  under  a  special 
head.  This  course  of  procedure  is  not  merely  legitimate  but 
necessary.  We  should  otherwise  be  acting  like  a  zoologist  or 
botanist  who,  in  his  endeavours  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  world  of  the  present  day,  should  in  every  case 
pfocecd  on  the  assumption  of  artificial  breeding  and  improvement 
This  compariflon  is  indeed   in  the  highest  degree  appropriate. 
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Just  as  the  cattlc-brccdcr  or  the  gardener  can  never  create  any- 
j  thing  absolutely  at  his  own  will  from  nothing ;  as  these  arc  con- 
1  fined  in  all  their  experiments  to  an  alteration  of  natural  growth 
I  possible  only  within  certain  definite  limits  ;  just  so  docs  an  artificial 
J  language  rise  only  on  the  foundation  of  a  natural  one.  Just  as  no 
I  artificial  grafting  or  breeding  can  neutralise  the  operation  of  the 
factors  which  determine  the  natural  development,  so  no  voluntary 
regulation  can  produce  similar  effects  in  the  department  of  lan- 
guage. These  factors,  interfere  as  we  may,  work  constantly  and 
consistently,  and  everything  which  is  formed  artificially  and 
adopted  into  language  gives  way  to  the  play  of  their  forces. 

It  would  now  be  natural  to  show  how  far  the  involuntary  nature 
of  linguistic  processes  facilitates  our  examination  of  their  nature. 
The  first  conclusion  again  to  be  drawn  is,  that  these  must  be 
relatively  simple.  In  the  case  of  each  change,  a  short  step  only 
can  be  taken.  How,  indeed,  could  it  be  othenvise,  seeing  that 
each  change  is  secured  without  any  previous  calculation,  and 
commonly  speaking  without  any  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the 
speaker  that  he  is  producing  something  not  produced  before  ?  No 
doubt  we  are  next  called  upon  to  trace  the  evidence  whereby  these 
processes  make  themselves  felt  as  closely  as  possible,  step  by  step. 
It  follows,  however,  also  from  the  simplicity  of  linguistic  processes 
that  there  is  no  room  for  individual  peculiarities  to  make  themselves 
prominent  therein.  The  most  simple  psychical  processes  arc  similar 
in  the  case  of  all  individuals,  their  peculiarities  depend  only  upon 
varieties  in  the  combinations  of  these  simple  processes.  Tfu  great 
resemblance  of  all  linguistic  processes  in  tlu  most  different  individuals 
is  the  most  essentieU  foundation  for  an  exact  scientific  knowledge  of 
tluse  processes. 

It  is  thus  then  that  the  process  of  learning  language  falls  into 
an  early  period  of  development,  in  which,  generally  speaking,  in 
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all  the  psychical  processes  there  is  very  little  voluntary  effort  and 
consciousness,  and  very  little  individuality  displays  itself.  And 
the  case  is  much  the  same  with  the  period  in  the  development  of 
the  human  race  which  originally  created  language. 

Were  not  language  so  completely  reared  on  the  basis  of  the 
common  properties  of  human  nature,  it  would  not  be  the  fitting 
instrument  for  general  communication  that  it  is.  Conversely,  the 
fact  that  it  is  so  entails  the  necessary  consequence  that  it  rejects 
ever>'thing  of  a  purely  individual  character  which  seeks  in  any 
way  to  force  itself  upon  it,  and  that  it  accepts  and  retains  nothing 
but  what  is  sanctioned  by  the  agreement  of  a  number  of  individuals 
in  connexion  with  each  other. 

Our  position  that  the  involuntary  nature  of  the  processes 
Civours  the  attainment  of  an  exact  scientific  knowledge  is  easily 
confirmed  from  the  history  of  the  other  branches  of  culture.    The 
development  of  social  relations,  of  law,  of  religion,  of  poetry,  and 
generally  speaking  of  the  other  arts,  exhibits  the  greater  uni- 
formity, and  makes  a  stronger  impression  of  natural  necessity,  in 
proportion  as  the  stage  of  development  concerned  is  the  more 
primitive.      While  in  these  departments    voluntary  design   and 
individualism  have  become  increasingly  conspicuous,  language  in 
this  respect  has  remained  far  nearer  to  the  original  state  of  things. 
And  this  circumstance  is  one  more  proof  that  language  is  the 
original  basis  of  all  higher  mental  development  in  the  individual 
as  in  the  entire  race. 
^m^  I  hait:  briefly  to  justify  my  choice  of  the  title  *  Principles  of 

b^I^  the  history  of  Language.'     It  has  been  objected  that  there  is 
I bl^  another  view  of  language  possible  besides  the  historical.^     I  must 
*^^  ontradict  this.    What  is  explained  as  an  unhistorical  and  still 
}(Ctcntific  observation  of  language  is  at  bottom  nothing  but  one 
*  Cf.  Muieli,  ly./.,  p.  382  f/f . 
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incompletely  historical,  through  defects  partly  of  the  observer, 
partly  of  the  material  to  be  observed."  As  soon  as  ever  we  pass 
beyond  the  mere  proof  of  single  facts  and  attempt  to  grasp  the 
connexion  as  a  whole,  and  to  comprehend  the  phenomena,  we 
come  upon  historical  ground  too,  though  it  may  be  we  are  not 
aware  of  the  fact.  No  doubt  a  scientific  treatment  of  language 
is  possible,  not  only  in  cases  where  different  stages  of  develop- 
ment of  the  same  language  are  before  us,  but  also  where  the 
materials  at  our  disposal  occur  side  by  side.  The  most  favourable 
case  for  our  purpose  is,  when  several  related  languages  or  dialects 
are  known  to  us.  In  that  case  it  is  the  task  of  science  not  merely 
to  determine  what  reciprocally  corresponds  in  the  different 
languages  or  dialects,  but  as  far  as  possible  to  reconstruct  the 
fundamental  forms  and  meanings  which  have  not  come  down  to 
us  from  those  which  have.  Hut  in  this  process  comparative 
immediately  passes  into  historical  observation.  Hut  also  in  cases 
where  only  one  definite  stage  of  development  of  a  single  dialect  is 
before  us,  scientific  observation  is  a  possibility  up  to  a  certain 
l>oint.  How  ?  it  may  be  asked.  If  we  compare,  for  example,  the 
different  significations  of  a  word  with  each  other,  we  attempt  to 
establish  which  of  these  is  the  fundamental  one,  or  to  what  funda- 
mental signification,  now  obsolete,  they  point.  If,  however,  we  define 
a  fundamental  signification  from  which  the  others  arc  derived,  we  lay 
down  a  historical  fact.  Or  we  compare  the  related  forms  together, 
and  deduce  them  from  a  common  fundamental  form.  In  this  case 
again,  we  lay  down  a  historical  fact.  Indeed,  we  cannot  even 
assert  that  related  forms  arc  derived  from  a  common  basis  with- 
out becoming  historical.  Or  we  lay  down  a  phonetic  sound-shift- 
ing {lautivcclisei)  between  related  forms  and  words.  If  we  would 
explain  these  we  arc  necessarily  drawn  to  the  conclusion  that  such 
change  is  the  after  effect  of  a  phonetic  change  (lantwandtl),  in 
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other  words,  of  a  historical  process.    If  we  attempt  to  characterise 
the  socalled  inner  form  of  language  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
employed  by  Humboldt  and  Steinthal,  we  can  only  do  this  by 
going  back  to  the  origin  of  the  forms  of  expression  employed,  and 
to  their  fundamental  meaning.    And  so  I  cannot  conceive  how  any 
one  can  reflect  with  any  advantage  on  a  language  without  tracing 
to  some  extent  the  way  in  which  it  became  historicalTj  The  only 
element  which  might  still  claim  exemption  from  historical  obser- 
vation would  be  general  reflexions  upon  the  individual  employ- 
ment of  language,  and  about  the  relation  of  the  single  to  the 
general  usage  of  language.     However,  the  following  pages  will 
prove  that  precisely  these  reflexions  are  to  be  closely  connected 
with  the  observation  of  historical  development 
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CHAPTER   I. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  NATURE  OK  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF   I^XNGUAGE. 

IT  is  of  main  importance  for  the  historian  that  he  should  clearly  swMtcijf 
and  precisely  appreciate  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  subject  «^* 
he  has  undertaken  to  investijjate.    This  remark  seems  a  truism, 
and  yet  the  Science  of  Language  is  only  now  beginning  to  realise 
its  truth,  and  to  remedy  the  neglect  of  many  past  years. 

2.  Historical  Grammar  took  its  rise  from  the  older  Descriptive 
Grammar, and  retains  even  now  much  from  its  predecessor.  It  has 
maintained,  in  the  arrangement  of  its  grouping  at  least,  absolutely 
the  old  form.  It  has  merely  laid  down  a  series  of  descriptive 
grammars  parallel  to  each  other.  In  fact  comparison,  and  not 
explanation  of  development,  is  regarded  as  in  the  first  in- 
stance the  proper  characteristic  of  the  new  Science.  Indeed 
Comparative  Grammar,  concerning  itself  as  it  does  with  the  re- 
ciprocal relations  of  cognate  families  of  speech  whose  common 
source  is  lost  for  us,  is  actually  opposed  formally  to  Historical 
Grammar,  which  traces  from  the  starting-point  given  by  tradition 
all  further  development.  And  even  now  many  philologists  and 
scholars  hardly  think  that  both  of  these  arc  merely  a  single  science, 
with  the  same  task  and  the  same  method,  only  that  the  relatioA 
between  the  given  material  and  the  combining  intelligence  takes 
different  forms.   But  the  same  kind  of  comparison  has  been  applied 

A 
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in  the  dqMutment  of  Historical  Grammar  in  the  narrower  sense ; 
descriptive  grammars  of  diflcrent  periods  have  been  tacked  to- 
gether. Practical  utih'ty  has  dictated  this  method  of  procedure, 
which  is  necessary  for  s>^tematic  exposition ;  and  this  utility  will 
alwa>'s,  to  a  certain  point,  assert  its  claims.  But  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  entire  conception  of  the  development  of  language 
b  directly  influenced  by  this  method  of  exposition. 

3.  Descriptive  Grammar  has  to  register  the  grammatical  forms 
and  grammatical  conditions  in  use  at  a  given  date  within  a  certain 
community  speaking  a  common  language ;  to  take  note,  in  fact, 
of  all  that  can  be  used  by  any  individual  without  his  being  mis- 
onderstood  and  without  his  utterances  striking  him  as  foreign.  Its 
contents  consist  not  in  facts,  but  merely  in  abstractions  from 
ol>ser\-ed  facts.  If  we  make  such  abstractions  at  different  times 
within  the  same  linguistic  community,  we  shall  find  the  results 
difTercnt  It  is  through  comparison  that  we  obtain  the  certainty 
that  rc\'olutions  in  the  language  have  occurred ;  we  discover  too, 
perhaps,  a  certain  regularity  in  the  reciprocal  relations  of  such 
tevolutions ;  but  this  method  sheds  absolutely  no  light  on  the  true 
nature  of  these.  The  connexion  of  cause  and  effect  is  hidden  as 
long  as  we  calculate  by  means  of  these  abstractions  only,  as  if 
one  had  actually  taken  its  rise  from  the  other.  For  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  connexion  of  cause  between  abstractions ;  cause 
and  effect  exist  only  between  real  objects  and  facts.  As  long  as 
we  are  content  with  descriptive  grammar  in  the  case  of  abstrac- 
tions, we  are  far  indeed  removed  from  a  scientific  apprehension  of 
the  life  of  language. 

4.  The  true  object  of  philological  study  is  rather  the  entire 
som  of  the  products  of  the  linguistic  activity  of  the  entire  sum  of 
individuals  in  their  reciprocal  relations.    All  the  groups  of  sound 

'  spoken,  heard,  or  represented,  with  the  associated  ideas,  whose 
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symbols  they  were ;  all  the  numerous  relations  entered  into  hy 
the  elements  of  speech  in  the  minds  of  individuals — all  these 
l)clong  to  the  history  of  language,  and  must,  properly  speaking,  all 
be  thoroughly  apprehended  to  render  a  full  apprehension  of  its 
development  a  possibility.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  to  solve 
such  a  problem  is  an  impossibility.  It  is  good  to  state  the  ideal 
aim  of  a  science  in  all  its  bareness  of  outline.  By  so  doing  we 
become  aware  of  the  gulf  between  our  powers  and  our  possibilities. 
We  leam  that  we  must  in  many  questions  content  ourselves  with 
an  avowal  of  ignorance ;  and  that  super-acuteness,  which  imagines 
that  it  can  explain  the  most  complicated  historical  developments 
by  a  few  ingenious  aperqus^  is  humbled.  But  it  is  for  us  an  inevit- 
able necessity  to  get  a  general  idea  of  the  play  of  the  forces  at 
work  in  this  huge  complex — forces  which  we  must  always  keep 
before  our  eyes,  if  we  would  endeavour  to  arrange  correctly  the 
few  scanty  fragments  which  we  can  really  claim  to  possess  out 
of  it. 

5.  A   part — and    a   part   only — of  these  operating  forces  is<  _ 
visible  to  us.    Speaking  and  hearing  are  not  the  only  processes  Jjjf ,*^*^ 
bound  up  with  the  history  of  language.     Nor,  again,  does  this/ 
history  stop  at  the  ideas  awakened  by  language  and  the  language- 
pictures  which  pass  through  consciousness  in  unspoken  thought 
No ;  probably  the  greatest  progress  made  by  modern  psychology 
consists  in  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  numerous  psychical 
processes  fulfil  themselves  unconsciously,  and  that  everything  which 
has  ever  been  in  consciousness  remains  as  an  efficacious  factor  in 
un(;onsciousness.     The  recognition  of  this  fact  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  the  Science  of  Language  as  well,  and  has  been 
used  by  Steinthal  on  a  large  scale  for  the  purpose  of  that  science. 
All  the  utterances  of  linguistic  activity  flow  from  this  dark  chamber 
of  the  unconscious  in  thp  mind.      All  the  linguistic  material  at 
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the  disposal  of  any  individual  is  there  to  be  found ;  in  fact»  we 
m^ht  say,  even  more  than  he  can  dispose  of  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  It  is  to  be  found  as  a  highly-comph'cated  psychical 
formation,  consisting  of  many  groups  of  ideas,  confused  and  inter* 
penetrating  with  each  other.  It  is  no  business  of  ours  here  to 
examine  the  general  laws  under  which  these  groups  are  found. 
We  may  refer  our  readers  for  this  to  Stetnthal's  Introduction  to 
PsycMo^  and  tlu  Science  of  Language.  VVc  are  merely  concerned 
to  set  forth  their  contents  and  their  activity. 

d  These  groups  are  the  product  of  all  that  has  entered  into 
our  consciousness  whether  through  listening  to  the  utterances  of 
another,  through  our  own  speaking,  or  through  thought  clothed  '\x\ 
the  forms  of  language.     Through  these  groups  what  has  once  been 
in  consciousness  can  again,  under  favourable  circumstances,  be 
recalled  to  consciousness,  and  also  what  has  been  once  under- 
stood or  uttered  can  again  be  either  understood  or  uttered.     We 
must,  according  to  the  general  rule  already  laid  down,  accept  as 
truth  that  no  idea  which  has  once  been  introduced  by  linguistic 
acthrity  into  consciousness  disappears  and  leaves  no  traces,  though 
these  traces  may  often  be  so  weak,  that  certain  special  circum- 
stances, which  maybe  never  occur  at  all,  are  needed  to  impart  to 
this  idea  the  consdous  faculty  of  acceptance.    Ideas  are  introduced 
in  groups  into  consciousness,  and   hence  as  groups   remain   in 
unconsciousness.    Ideas  awakened  by  sequences  of  sound  associate 
themseWes  into  a  series ;  and  ideas  called  up  by  movements  of 
die    (wgans  of  language  associate  themselves  into  a  sequence. 
Series  of  sounds  associate  themselves  with  series  of  movemenu 
of  the  organs  of  speech.     The  ideas  for  which  they  serve  as 
symbob  associate  themsehres  with  both  alike;  not  merely  the 
ideas  of  meanings  of  word%  but  likewise  those  of  syntactical 
idatiotti. 
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7.  And  not  merely  do  single  words,  but  larger  sequences  of 
sound — nay,  entire  sentences,  associate  themselves  immediately 
with  the  constituent  parts  of  the  thought  which  they  clothe. 
These  groups,  furnished  at  least  originally  by  the  exterior  world, 
now  proceed  to  organise  themselves  in  the  mind  of  each  individual 
into  far  fuller  and  more  complicated  combinations,  which  come  to 
their  fulfilment  for  the  most  part  unconsciously,  and  then  proceed  to 
operate  unconsciously— which  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases 
never  arrive  at  clear  conscitnisncss,  ami  which  still  cfTectually  operate 
1'hus  it  is  thcit  the  different  uses,  in  which  we  have  come  to  be 
acquainted  with  a  word  or  a  phrase,  associate  themselves  with  each 
other.  Thus,  too,  the  diflcrcnt  cases  of  the  same  noun,  the  different 
tenses,  moods,  and  persons  of  the  same  verbs,  the  different  deriva- 
tives from  the  same  root,  associate  themselves,  thanks  to  the  relation- 
ship between  their  sounds  and  their  meaning ;  further,  all  words 
of  similar  functions — e.g,  all  substantives,  all  adjectives,  all  verbs ; 
further,  derivatives  formed  from  different  roots  with  the  same  suf- 
fixes ;  further,  forms  of  different  words  with  similar  functions — 
eg,  all  plurals,  all  genitives,  all  passives,  all  perfects,  all  conjunc- 
tives, all  first  persons;  further,  words  similarly  inflected — tg.  in 
NIK;.  all  weak  words  as  contrasted  with  all  strong  words,  all 
masculines  which  form  their  plural  by  means  of  umlaut  as  con- 
trasted with  those  that  form  it  other^^•ise,  also  words  only  partially 
inflected,  may  group  themselves  in  contrast  to  such  as  depart  more 
violently  from  the  regular  use  ;  and  further,  clauses  alike  in  form 
or  in  function  similarly  associate  themselves.  And  thus  there  are 
besides  these  a  quantity  of  associations  connected  by  manifold 
links — associations  of  greater  or  less  importance  for  the  life  of 
language.  These  associations  may  one  and  all  rise  and  operate 
without  consciousness,  and  they  must  by  no  means  be  confounded 
with  grammatical  categories,  which   arc  the  result  of  conscious 
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abstraction,    though    they    not    unrrcquently    cover    the    same 
ground. 

8.  It  is  not  less  significant  than  natural  that  this  organism  of 
groups  of  ideas  is  in  a  state  of  perpetual  change  in  each  individual. 
In  the  first  place,  each  impetus  which  receives  no  accession  of 
strength  by  repetition  of  its  impact,  or  by  a  fresh  introduction 
into  consciousness,  loses  force,  and  this  perpetually.  In  the 
next  place,  every  activity  of  language,  hearing,  or  thought  adds 
something  new.  Even  in  the  process  of  the  exact  repetition  of  an 
earlier  activity  certain  impulses  at  least — of  the  organism  already 
existing — are  strengthened.  And  however  rich  be  the  record  of 
an  individual's  past  activity,  still  the  occasion  for  something  new 
to  arise  is  perpetually  occurring,  at  least  in  the  form  of  new  varia- 
tions of  old  elements  (irrespective  of  the  fact  that  something  hither- 
to unusual  may  make  its  appearance  in  language).  In  the  third 
place,  the  relations  of  association  within  the  organism  are  constantly 
displaced,  by  the  weakening  as  by  the  strengthening  of  the  old 
elements,  and  finally  by  the  addition  of  new  ones.  Thus,  if  the 
organism  of  the  adult,  when  contrasted  with  the  stage  of  develop- 
ment of  earliest  boyhood,  exhibits  a  comparative  degree  of  stability. 
It  still  remains  exposed  to  many  oscillations. 

91  Another  point  equally  natural  and  equally  important  is  the 
following:  The  organism  of  the  group  of  ideas  which  depend 
on  language  takes  a  peculiar  development  in  the  case  of  each 
indi\'idual,  and  thus  in  each  takes  a  peculiar  form  ;  should  such 
organism  be  compounded  of  different  elements  drawn  from  similar 
sources,  still  these  elements  will  be  introduced  to  the  mind  in 
different  sequence,  differently  grouped,  with  different  intensity,  in 
some  cases  more,  in  others  less  frequently;  and  the  reciprocal 
fvlatiofi  of  their  force,  and  thus  the  manner  of  their  grouping,  will 
ttmaiX  differently,  and  this  even  though  we  take  no  account  of  the 
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difference  in  the  capacities  common  to  all,  and  those  peculiar  to 
the  individual. 

la  The  mere  consideration  of  the  boundless  variability,  and  of 
the  peculiar  conformation  of  each  single  organism,  is  sufficient 
to  make  us  realise  the  necessity  of  a  boundless  variability  of 
language  as  a  whole,  and  of  a  growth  of  dialectic  varieties  not 
less  vast. 

1 1.  The  psychical  organisms  here  described  are  the  true  media  c«rsMiMn 
of  historical  development    What  has  been  actually  spoken  has  no  JJjJJJ^ 
development     It  is  misleading  to  say  that  one  word  has  arisen  pt^ciop 
from  another  word  six)ken  at  some  previous  time.    The  word — 
as  a  product  of  our  physical  organs— disappears,  and   leaves  no 
trace  when  once  the  organs  it  has  set  in  motion  have  returned 
to  their  state  of  repose.    And   in  the  same  way  the  physical 
impression  on  the  hearer  passes  away.      If  I   repeat  the  same 
movement  of  the  organs  of  speech  which  I  have  once  made,  a 
third,  a  fourth,  or  a  fifth  time,  there  is  no  physical  connexion  of 
cause  between  these  four  similar  movements ;  but  they  arc  con* 
ncctcd  by  the  psychical  organism,  and  by  this  alone.     In  this  alone 
remains  the  trace  of  the  past,  whereby  further  procedure  of  the 
kind  can  be  caused :  in  this  alone  lie  the  conditions  of  historical 
development. 

12.  The  physical  element  of  language  has  exclusively  the 
function  of  communicating  the  effects  of  the  single  psychical 
organisms  to  each  other ;  but  it  is  for  this  purpose  indispensable, 
because,  as  has  already  been  insisted  on  in  the  Introduction,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  direct  influence  of  mind  upon  mind.  In 
itself  but  a  transitory  phenomenon,  it  still,  by  its  co-operation 
with  the  psychical  organisms,  enables  these  to  leave  effects  even 
after  it  is  past  and  gone.  As  its  effect  ceases  with  the  death  of 
the  individual,  the  development  of  a  language  would  naturally  be 
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confined  to  the  duration  of  a  single  generation,  were  it  not  that 
new  individuals  gradually  supervene  in  whom  new  organisms  of 
language  are  produced  under  the  influence  of  those  already  in 
existence.  The  vehicles  of  the  historical  development  of  a  language 
always  disappear,  and  are  replaced  by  new  ones  after  a  compara- 
tively brief  space  of  time.  This  is  a  simple  truth,  but  not  the  less 
ioiportant,  and  not  the  less  often  overlooked. 

13.  Let  us  now  consider — the  nature  of  the  object  being  what 
it  is — ^the  task  of  the  historian.  He  cannot  avoid  describing  states 
of  language,  seeing  that  he  is  concerned  with  large  complications 
of  elements  which  lie  simultaneously  near  each  other.  If,  how- 
ever, this  description  is  ever  to  become  a  really  useful  basis  for 
historical  contemplation,  it  must  attach  itself  to  the  real  objects— 
i^  the  psychical  organisms  just  described.  It  must  give  as  true  a 
picture  of  these  as  possible  ;  it  must  not  merely  give  an  exhaustive 
list  of  the  elements  of  which  they  are  composed,  but  must  also  realise 
their  relation  to  each  other,  their  relative  strength,  the  numerous 
connexions  they  have  formed  with  each  other,  the  degree  of  the 
ckMcncss  and  durability  of  such  connexions ;  it  must,  to  express 
ourselves  in  more  popular  fashion,  show  us  how  the  instinct  of 
language  is  setting.  To  describe  the  condition  of  a  language 
adequately,  it  would  be,  strictly  speaking,  necessary  to  observe 
with  full  accuracy  every  individual  belonging  to  one  community  of 
speech,  to  note  the  character  of  such  groups  of  his  ideas  as 
depend  upon  language,  and  to  compare  with  each  other  the  results 
gained  in  each  individual  case.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  to 
content  ourselves  with  something  far  less  perfect  than  this — some- 
thing ialling  short  of  our  ideal  more  or  less — always,  however, 
oonsiderably. 

14.  We  are  often  confined  to  the  observation  of  some  few  indi- 
viduals— sometimes  even  to  that  of  a  single  one ;  and  we  are  able 
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only  partially  to  become  acquainted  with  the  organism  of  lan- 
guage of  these  few  or  of  this  single  one.  By  comparing  indi- 
vidual organisms  of  language,  we  obtain  a  certain  average,  by 
which  the  strictly  normal  part  of  language — namely,  its  usage — is 
defined.  This  average  is,  of  course,  more  infallible  the  more  indi- 
viduals studied,  and  the  more  fully  each  can  be  observed.  The 
less  perfect  the  observation,  the  more  doubts  remain  as  to  what 
is  to  be  set  down  to  individual  peculiarity  and  what  is  common 
to  all  or  most.  In  any  case,  usage — to  the  exposition  of  which 
the  efforts  of  the  grammarian  are  almost  exclusively  directed 
— governs  the  language  of  the  individual  to  a  certain  degree 
only;  but  side  by  side  with  this  there  is  always  much  which 
is  not  so  defined — nay,  which  actually  is  in  direct  opposition  to 
usage. 

1 5.  Even  in  the  most  favourable  cases,  the  observation  of  an 
organism  of  language  is  beset  with  the  greatest  difficulties.  In  no 
case  can  it  be  observed  directly.  It  is  an  unconscious  something 
reposing  in  the  mind.  It  is  cognisable  by  its  effects  only — the 
single  acts  of  linguistic  activity.  A  picture  of  the  groups  of  ideas 
lying  in  unconsciousness  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  aid  of 
many  inferences. 

16.  Of  the  physical  phenomena  of  linguistic  activity,  the  acoustic 
are  the  most  readily  accessible  to  observation.  Still,  no  doubt  the 
results  of  our  aural  apprehension  are  for  the  most  part  hard  to 
gauge  and  to  define,  and  it  is  even  harder  to  give  an  idea  of  them 
except  again  by  means  of  direct  communication  to  the  car.  The 
movements  of  the  organs  of  speech  are  less  immediately  accessible 
to  observation,  but  arc  capable  of  a  more  exact  definition  and 
description.  No  proof  is  needed  at  the  present  day  that  no  exact 
representation  of  the  sounds  of  a  language  exists  except  that  which 
teaches  us  what  movements  of  the  organs  are  necessary  to  produce 
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ihatL  The  ideal  of  such  a  manner  of  representation  can  only 
^^proximately  be  obtained  when  we  are  able  to  make  observa- 
tions on  living  individuals.  When  we  unfortunately  cannot  do  this, 
we  must  always  keep  this  ideal  before  our  eyes,  and  endeavour 
to  realise  it  as  nearly  as  we  can  by  restoring  the  living  sound 
to  the  best  of  our  powers  from  the  substitute  of  writing.  This 
endeavour,  however,  can  only  result  successfully  for  one  who  is 
in  some  degree  versed  in  phonology,  and  has  already  made 
observations  on  living  languages  which  he  can  transfer  to  dead 
languages ;  and  also,  further,  has  conceived  a  correct  idea  of  the 
relation  between  writing  and  language.  Thus  here  already  we 
have  a  wide  field  open  for  power  of  combination ;  here  already 
familiarity  with  the  conditions  of  the  life  of  the  object  is  an  indis- 
pensable demand. 

17.  The  psychical  side  of  linguistic  activity  is,  like  everything 
psychical,  to  be  directly  learnt  by  self-observation  only.  All 
observation  of  other  individuals  supplies  us  in  the  first  instance 
with  physical  facts  only.  We  can  only  succeed  by  the  aid  of 
analogical  inferences  in  referring  these  to  psychical  facts  on  the 
basis  of  observations  made  on  our  own  mind.  Thus,  self-observa- 
tion ever  applied  anew,  and  scrupulous  analysis  of  our  individual 
instinct  of  language,  are  indispensable  for  the  training  of  the 
philobgist  Then  analogical  inferences  arc  naturally  most  easy 
in  the  case  of  objects  which  approach  most  nearly  to  the  actual 
egm.  Thus  the  true  nature  of  linguistic  activity  is  more  readily 
appccbcnded  in  the  case  of  the  mother  -  tongue  than  in  any 
other.  Further,  we  arc  naturally  in  a  better  position  when  we 
€tti  empk>y  observations  on  the  living  individual  than  when 
we  are  referred  to  the  casual  remains  of  the  past  Only  in  the 
coe  of  the  living  individual  can  we  obtain  results  free  from 
every  suspicion  of  adulteration;  only  in  this  case  can  we  at 
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pleasure  verify  our  observations  and   make   methodical  experi- 
ments. 

1 8.  Thus,  to  describe  a  h'nguistic  condition,  which  may  give 
a  thoroughly  trustworthy  Ixisis  for  historical  investigation,*  is  no 
easy  task,  and  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  a  very  difficult 
one.  To  fulfil  this  task  adequately,  we  must  have  clear  views 
as  to  the  conditions  of  the  life  of  language,  and  this  is  the  more 
necessary  in  proportion  as  the  material  at  our  disposal  is  less  full 
and  less  trustworthy,  and  as  the  resemblance  there  is  between  the 
language  to  be  described  and  the  mother-tongue  of  the  describcr 
is  less.  We  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised  if  the  ordinary 
grammars  fall  far  short  of  our  claims.  Our  traditional  grammatical 
categories  are  most  unsatisfactory  as  a  means  for  enabling  us  to 
realise  the  way  in  which  the  elements  of  language  are  grouped. 
Our  grammatical  system  is  far  from  being  finely  enough  differ- 
entiated to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  psychological  groups. 
\Vc  shall  again  have  frequent  occasion  to  show  in  detail  the 
inadequacy  of  this.  It  tempts  us,  besides,  to  transfer,  when  the 
circumstances  are  not  applicable,  what  is  abstracted  from  one 
language  to  another.  Even  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  circle 
of  the  Indo-European  languages,  the  employment  of  the  same 
grammatical  watchword  causes  numerous  discrepancies.  The 
picture  of  a  particular  condition  of  language  is  often  blurred 
when  the  beholder  happens  to  be  acquainted  with  a  language 
nearly  related  to  the  object  of  his  consideration,  or  with  an  older 
or  more  recent  stage  of  its  development  The  greatest  care  is,  in 
this  case,  necessary  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  any  foreign  material 
Historical  Philology  has  fallen  markedly  short  in  this  very  par- 

'  \Vhat  we  have  claimed  as  indispcnNabIc  for  ScicntiHc  Grammar  is  no  1cm  inUispcns- 
ahle  for  Practical  Grammar,  subject  always  to  the  necessary  restrictions  imposed  liy  the 
capacity  of  the  learner ;  for  the  aim  of  {iractical  grammar  is  nothing  but  to  &miliarise 
the  learner  with  the  instinct  of  a  foreign  bnguagc. 
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dollar;  it  has  transferred  wholesale  its  philological  abstractions, 
drawn  from  researches  into  an  older  stage  of  language,  into  a  more 
recent  one.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  signification  of  a  word  is  made 
to  depend  upon  its  etymology  even  though  all  consciousness  of 
this  etymology  has  long  since  vanished,  and  an  independent 
development  of  the  signification  has  set  in.  Thus,  in  the  doctrine 
of  inflexions,  the  grammatical  divisions  applicable  to  the  most 
primitive  period  have  been  maintained  through  all  later  times ; 
a  proceeding  thanks  to  which  the  after  effects  of  the  original 
conditions  are  doubtless  brought  out,  but  not  the  new  psychical 
organisation  of  the  groups. 

.  19.  When  descriptions  of  different  epochs  in  the   life  of  a 
language  are  drawn  up  conformably  to  our  requirements,  a  con- 
I  ditlon  is  fulfilled  which  renders  it  possible,  from  the  comparison  of 

the  various  descriptions,  to  form  an  idea  of  the  processes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  past  This  will  naturally  enough  be  the 
more  successful  the  nearer  the  circumstances  which  enter  into 
comparisoa  But  even  the  slightest  variation  in  usage  is  com- 
monly found  to  be  the  result  of  the  co-operation  of  a  series  of 
tingle  processes  which,  in  great  part,  or  indeed  entirely,  escape  our 
observation, 
t^if  20.  Suppose  that  we  now  endeavour  to  answer  the  question, 

2t!£^  What  is  the  real  cause  of  the  change  of  usage  in  language? 
%^  Changes  produced  by  the  conscious  intention  of  single  individuals 
are  not  absolutely  excluded  \cf.  the  history  of  the  words  gas, 
etc}.  Grammarians  have  endeavoured  to  reduce  written  languages 
to  regularity.  The  terminology  of  sciences,  arts,  and  trades  is 
settled  and  enriched  by  teachers,  investigators,  and  discoverers. 
Under  a  despotism,  it  may  happen  that  the  caprice  of  the  monarch 
in  a  single  point  prevailed.  But  it  has  not  in  most  cases 
at  an  absolutely  new  creation,  but  only  at  the  settlement 
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of  some  point  on  which  usage  had  not  yet  decided  ;  and  the 
significance  of  such  capricious  decisions  is  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  slow,  tnvoluntar>'  and  unconscious  changes  to  which  the 
usage  of  language  is  perpetually  exposed.  The  real  reason  for 
the  variability  of  usage  is  to  be  sought  only  in  the  normal  linguistic 
activity.  From  this  all  voluntary  influence  on  usage  is  excluded. 
No  other  purpose  operates  in  this,  save  that  which  is  directed  to  the 
immediate  need  of  the  moment — the  intention  of  rendering  one's 
wishes  and  thoughts  intelligible  to  others.  For  the  rest,  purpose 
plays  in  the  development  of  language  no  other  part  than  that 
assigned  to  it  by  Danvin  in  the  development  of  organic  nature, — 
the  greater  or  lesser  fitness  of  the  forms  which  arise  is  decisive 
for  its  survival  or  disappearance. 

21.  If  usage  is  displaced  by  linguistic  activity  without  any 
one's  voluntary  interference,  this,  of  course,  depends  on  the  fact 
that  usage  does  not  perfectly  dominate  linguistic  activity,  but 
always  leaves  a  certain  measure  of  individual  freedom.  The 
part  played  by  this  individual  freedom  reacts  on  the  psychical 
organism  of  the  speaker,  though  it  acts  as  well  on  the  organism 
of  the  hearer.  The  result  of  the  sum  of  a  series  of  such  displace- 
ments in  the  single  organisms,  assuming  that  these  displace- 
ments tend  in  one  direction,  is  a  displacement  of  usage.  A 
new  usage  forms  from  what  was  in  its  origin  individual  only, 
and  this,  in  certain  cases,  succeeds  in  expelling  the  other.  Side 
by  side  with  this  we  find  a  quantity  of  similar  displacements 
in  the  single  organisms  which  have  no  such  thorough -going 
success,  simply  because  they  do  not  mutually  support  each 
other. 

32.  The  result  of  this  is  that  all  the  doctrine  of  the  principles  of 
the  history  of  language  centres  round  the  question.  What  is  the 
relation  between  linguistic  usage  and  individual  linguistic  activity? 
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How  is  the  latter  defined  by  the  former,  and  how  does  this  con- 
fCTMly  react  on  it  ?* 

23.  It  must,  then,  be  our  object  to  bring  under  the  head  of  com- 
mon categories  the  diflTerent  changes  of  usage  which  occur  in  the 
development  of  language,  and  to  examine  each  single  category 
according  to  its  growth  and  the  different  stages  of  its  development 
To  arrive  at  this  goal  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  cases  in 
which  these  stages  of  development  display  themselves  to  us  with 
the  greatest  possible  fulness  and  precision.  It  thus  happens  that, 
generally  speaking,  modem  periods  of  language  afford  us  the 
iDOSt  useful  materials.  But  even  the  smallest  variation  in  usage 
\%  already  a  complicated  process,  which  we  do  not  comprehend 
without  taking  count  of  individual  modifications  of  usage.  Where 
ordinary  grammar  makes  it  its  business  to  divide  or  to  draw  lines 
of  demarcation,  we  must  exert  ourselves  to  detect  every  possible 
intermediate  step  and  connecting  process. 

24.  A  graduated  development  is  possible  in  every  department 
of  the  life  of  languaga  This  gentle  graduation  manifests  itself  on 
one  side  in  the  modifications  undergone  by  individual  languages ; 
oa  the  other,  in  the  relations  borne  by  individual  languages  to  each 
other.  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  manifest  this  in  detail.  It  is 
ircll  to  point  out  at  once  in  this  place,  that  the  single  individual 
may  possibly  have,  with  reference  to  the  linguistic  material  of  the 
linguistic  community  of  which  he  is  a  member,  a  relation  partly 

*  It  b  hcnrc  clear  thai  philology  and  linguUtic  Mrience  must  not  dcAne  their 
•cvcral  Icmiorict  in  toch  a  way  that  the  one  might  properly  concern  itself  with  merely 
dbc  iHM*licd  malls  of  the  other.  The  only  tcnaltle  <ii»tinction  lietwccn  linguistic  science 
attd  pbalokigical  handling  of  language  wotdd  be  thi»,  th.it  the  former  deals  with  the 
fCBcral  and  permanent  lacU  of  speech,  the  l.iUcr  with  their  indivi<lual  application.  Yet 
tW  work  of  aa  aathor  cannot  be  properly  e«timatc<t  without  a  juM  view  of  the  relation  of 
ito  the  whole  complex  of  h»  linguistic  perceptions,  and  of  the  relation  of 
to  geaeral  oiage.  And  conYcrtely,  the  modification  of  usage  cannot  be 
I  wHIiwrt  a  study  of  individual  speech.  For  the  rest  I  refer  to  Dnigmann,  Zum 
t  Stttmfdfr  S/rmkwiUimuJktft,  p.  I  /^. 
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active,  partly  only,  passive — 1>.  he  does  not  himself  employ  all  that 
he  hears  and  understands.  Besides,  we  must  notice  that,  of  the 
linguistic  material  employed  by  many  individuals  conjointly,  one 
prefers  one  part,  another  prefers  another.  It  is  on  this  that  the 
variation  mainly  depends,  even  between  the  individual  languages 
which  stand  nearest  to  each  other,  and  the  possibility  of  a  gradual 
displacement  of  usage. 

25.  The  changes  in  language  fulfil  themselves  in  the  individual, 
partly  through  his  spontaneous  activity,  by  means  of  speaking 
and  thinking  in  the  forms  of  language,  and  partly  through 
the  influence  which  each  individual  receives  from  others.  A 
change  in  linguistic  usage  can  hardly  be  brought  about  without 
the  co-operation  of  both.  The  individual  always  remains  exposed 
to  lasting  influences  from  others,  even  when  he  has  thoroughly 
absorbed  what  is  the  common  usage  of  language.  But  the  main 
period  for  the  exercise  of  such  influence  is  the  time  of  the  first 
acquisition — of  the  learning  of  language.  This  is  in  principle  not  to 
be  separated  from  any  other  kind  of  influence ;  and  it,  generally 
speaking,  follows  in  the  same  way ;  and  it  cannot  be  said  that 
there  is  in  the  life  of  any  individual  a  particular  point  after  which 
we  could  reasonably  maintain  that  the  power  of  acquiring  language 
is  excluded.  But  the  difference  in  different  stages  is,  after  all, 
very  great.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  processes  \\\  the  course  of 
learning  language  are  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  explanation 
of  the  variations  in  the  usages  of  language — that  they  afford  the 
weightiest  rea.son  for  these  variations.  If  we  compare  two  epochs 
divided  by  a  long  sjxice  of  time  from  each  other,  and  say  that  the 
language  has  changed  in  such  and  such  points,  we  are  not  describing 
the  true  state  of  matters :  the  case  stands  rather  thus— the  language 
has  undergone  a  new  creation  ;  and  the  new  creation  is  not  quite 
identical  with  the  former,  wnich  has  now  perished  and  disappeared. 
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'm  26.  In  the  classification  of  the  changes  in  the  usage  of  language  we 
may  proceed  from  various  points  of  view.  There  is  one  important 
difference  of  general  application  which  should  be  noted.  The 
processes  may  be  either  positive  or  negative — i.e.  they  consist  either 
in  the  creation  of  what  \&  new,  or  in  the  disappearance  of  what  is 
old  ;  or,  in  the  third  place,  they  consist  in  a  replacement — i.e.  the 
disappearance  of  the  old  and  the  appearance  of  the  new  are 
due  to  the  same  act  The  last  is  exclusively  the  case  in  sound- 
change.  The  semblance  of  this  displacement  shows  itself  in  other 
departments  as  well.  The  semblance  is  occasioned  by  the  fact 
that  the  intermediate  stages  are  disregarded,  an  appreciation  of 
which  would  show  that  in  truth  we  have  to  deal  with  a  succession 
of  positive  and  negative  processes.  The  negative  processes  always 
rest  on  the  fact  that  there  is  some  creation  not  new  in  the 
language  of  the  younger  generation  which  was  in  existence  in  the 
language  of  previous  ones;  thus,  to  speak  accurately,  it  is  not 
m-ith  n^ative  processes,  but  with  the  non-occurrence  of  processes 
that  we  have  to  deal.  But  this  non-occurrence  must  be  con- 
ditioned by  the  fact  that  what  later  disappears  altogether  has 
already  become  a  rarity  in  the  case  of  the  older  generation: 
a  generation,  which  has  a  merely  passive  relation  to  it,  inter- 
venes between  one  with  an  active  relation  and  one  with  none 
atalL 

27.  On  the  other  hand,  the  changes  in  usage  might  be  classified 
with  respect  to  whether  sounds  or  the  signification  were  affected. 
Thus  we  meet  at  once  with  processes  affecting  the  sounds  without 
the  signification  coming  into  consideration  at  all ;  and  we  meet 
with  processes  afTecting  the  signification  without  the  sou(ids  being 
nmtlarly  aflfixted — %£,  we  thus  obtain  the  two  categories  of  sound- 

change*  and  of  change  in  signification.    Every  change  in  meaning 
that  the  group  of  ideas  which  has  reference  to  the 
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ilistribution  of  sounds  is  felt  as  the  s«imc  ;  and  in  the  same  way 
every  change  of  sound  presupposes  that  the  signification  has 
remained  unchanged.  Tliis  does  not,  of  course,  exclude  the  pos- 
sibih'ty  of  change  occurring  in  the  sound  as  well  as  in  the  meaning, 
l^ut  the  two  processes  do  not  stand  in  any  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  with  each  other  ;  the  one  is  in  no  way  caused  by  the  other, 
nor  arc  both  the  result  of  the  same  cause.  In  the  case  of  other 
changes  the  distribution  of  sounds  and  signification  together 
comes  into  consideration.  Under  this  head  we  may  at  once  class 
the  very  primitive  combination  of  sountl  and  meaning,  which 
we  may  designate  as  *  original  creation.*  It  is,  of  course,  with  this 
that  the  development  of  language  began,  and  no  other  processes 
are  possible  excepting  on  the  basis  of  what  this  original  creation 
has  produced.  Under  the  .same  head,  however,  will  come  different 
processes  which  have  this  in  common,  that  the  .sound -elements  of 
language  already  existing  enter  into  now  combinations  on  the  ba.sis 
of  the  signification  they  have  received.  The  most  powerful  factor 
in  this  process  is  analogy,  which  plays  indeed  a  certain  part  in  the 
department  of  pure  sound,  but  finds  its  main  .scope  where  significa- 
tion co-o|x?rates  with  it  as  well. 

28.  If  our  method  of  observation  be  correctly  carried  out,  it  will 
follow  that  its  general  results  will  be  applicable  to  all  languages 
and  to  all  stages  of  their  development ;  and,  indeed,  generally 
speaking,  to  the  first  beginnings  of  language.  The  question  as  to 
the  origin  of  language  can  only  be  answered  on  the  basis  of  the 
doctrine  of  principles.  There  arc  no  other  means  of  answering  the 
question.  We  are  unable  to  give  a  historical  picture  of  the  origins 
of  language  on  the  basis  of  tradition.  The  only  question  that  wc 
can  ans\\xr  is,  How  was  the  origin  of  language  possible  ?  This 
question  can  only  be  satisfactorily  answered  if  we  succeed  in 
deducing  the  origin  of  language  exclusively  from  the  activity  of 
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those  factors  which  wc  still  sec  in  activity  in  the  further  development 
of  language.  Bcside^  no  tenable  contrast  can  be  drawn  between 
or^nal  creation  of  language  and  its  mere  further  development 
As  soon  as  the  first  start  has  been  made,  we  have  language  and  its 
farther  development  There  exist  merely  graduated  differences 
between  the  first  origins  of  language  and  later  epochs. 
^ma^r^  29.  There  is  one  point  to  which  attention  must  be  drawn.  In 
^^  their  opposition  to  the  former  customary  method  of  dealing  with 
language,  in  which  all  grammatical  relations  were  simply  derived 
from  logical  relations,  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  wish  to  exclude 
those  logical  relations  which  find  no  expression  in  grammatical 
form.  This  is  not  to  be  approved  of.  For,  necessary  as  it  is  to 
mark  the  difference  between  logical  and  grammatical  categories, 
it  is  equally  necessary  on  the  other  side  to  define  the  relations  of 
either  to  the  other.  Grammar  and  logic  do  not  coincide,  because 
the  formation  and  application  of  language  does  not  proceed  on 
the  basis  of  strict  logical  inquiry,  but  by  the  natural  and  untrained 
RKyvcment  of  the  groups  of  ideas,  which  either  follows  or  not  the 
agency  of  laws  more  or  less  logical  according  to  the  natural  or 
acquired  capacity  of  each  individual.  But  the  linguistic  form  of 
the  expression  does  not  always  tally  with  the  true  movement  of 
the  groups  of  ideas  with  their  now  greater,  now  less,  logical  con- 
sistency. Besides  this  psychological  and  grammatical  categories 
do  not  cover  the  same  ground.  It  follows  from  this  that  the 
philologist  must  keep  the  two  apart ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
in  aiial>-sing  human  utterances  he  is  at  liberty  to  disregard  psychical 
processes  which  fulfil  themselves  in  speaking  and  hearing,  without, 
however,  manifesting  themselves  in  linguistic  expression. 

5a  It  is  not  until  he  has  made  a  full  consideration  of  what  does 
not  indeed  actually  lie  in  the  elements  of  which  individual  utterances 
Me  composed,  but  which  the  speaker  still  has  before  his  mind, 
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and  which  is  understood  by  the  hearer,  that  the  philologist  can 
arrive  at  an  acquaintance  with  the  origin  and  transformations  of 
linguistic  forms  of  expression.  Whoever  considers  grammatical 
forms  as  merely  isolated,  without  marking  their  relation  to  indi- 
vidual mental  activity,  can  never  arrive  at  an  understanding  of  the 
development  of  language. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

THE  nrFFERENTIATION  OF  LANGUAGE. 

T  15  established  past  all  doubt  by  Comparative  Philology 
that  several  dtflfercnt  languages  have  often  developed  out 
of  a  single  essentially  uniform  language,  and  that  these  again 
have  not  remained  uniform,  but  have  split  up  into  a  series  of 
dialectSw  It  would  be  natural  to  expect  that  the  observation  of 
this  process  would,  more  than  any  other  possible  circumstance, 
force  on  our  notice  the  analogies  to  be  drawn  from  organic  nature. 
It  is  surprising  that  Darwinian  philologists  have  not  s|KcialIy 
thfxnm  themselves  into  this  view.  The  parallel,  when  not  pressed 
beyond  fixed  limits,  is  indeed  justifiable,  and  instructive  as  well. 
If  m-c  would  press  this  parallel  a  little,  we  must  compare  the 
language  of  the  individual — in  other  words,  the  entire  materials  of 
language  of  which  he  disposes — to  the  individual  animal  or  plant ; 
and  the  dialect.s  languages,  families  of  language,  etc,  with  the 
species^  genera,  classes,  etc.,  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  world. 

32.  There  is  another  important  point  in  which  it  is  of  moment  to 
recognise  the  absolute  justice  of  the  parallel.  The  great  revolution 
through  which  zoology  has  passed  in  modem  times  depends  to  a 
great  extent  upon  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  nothing  has  a 
real  existence  except  single  individuals — that  the  families,  genera, 
and  classes  are  nothing  but  comprehensions  and  divisions  formed 
by  httiDin  understanding,  which  may  result  according  to  individual 
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caprice  ;  that  divisions  between  sjxxies  and  tlwsc  between  indi- 
vidutils  differ  not  in  essence,  but  only  in  degree.  In  judging  of 
dialectic  differences  wc  must  put  ourselves  on  a  similar  basis  :  we 
have,  strictly  speaking,  to  differentiate  as  many  languages  as  there 
arc  individuals.  If  we  comprehend  the  languages  of  a  definite 
number  of  individuals  in  one  group,  and  exclude  those  of  other 
individuals  as  contrasted  with  this  group,  we  abstract  in  this 
process  on  each  occasion  something  from  certain  differences  while 
we  set  value  upon  others.  Thus  some  room  is  always  left  for  the 
arbitrary  arrangement.  We  have  no  right  to  start  by  assuming 
that  individual  languages,  speaking  generally,  must  admit  of  being 
brought  under  a  classified  system.  We  must  be  prepared  to  find 
that  into  however  many  groups  we  may  divide  languages,  there 
will  always  remain  a  number  of  individuals  which  we  shall  be 
uncertain  to  ascribe  to  one  or  to  the  other  of  two  nearly  related 
groups.  And  the  same  dilemma  becomes  really  formidable  when 
wc  try  to  combine  the  smaller  groups  into  larger,  and  to  mark 
these  sharply  off  from  each  other.  A  sharp  and  well-marked 
division  is  not  possible  until  the  community  of  intercourse  has 
been  broken  off  for  several  generations  in  succession. 

33.  If,  then,  we  speak  of  the  severing  of  an  originally  uniform 
language  into  different  dialects,  the  phrases  ill  express  the  true 
nature  of  the  process.  The  truth  is  th.it  at  any  given  moment 
within  any  given  community  there  are  as  many  dialects  spoken 
as  there  are  individuals  to  .speak  them  ;  and,  what  is  more,  dialects 
each  having  its  own  historical  development,  and  each  being  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  change.  Severance  into  dialects  means  really 
nothing  more  than  the  growth  of  individual  variations  beyond 
a  particular  limit 

34.  Another  point  in  which  wc  may  establish  a  parallel  is  this 
— the  development  of  an  individual  animal  depends  on  t^vo  factors. 
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On  the  one  side  it  is  conditioned  by  the  nature  of  its  parents, 
whereby  it  receives  a  definite  impulse  imparted  by  inheritance ;  on 
the  other  side  we  have  to  set  the  chance  effects  of  ch'mate,  food, 
way  of  life,  etc.,  to  which  each  individual  is  exposed  in  its  own 
existence.  One  of  these  entails  an  essential  resemblance  to  the 
parents ;  the  other  the  possibility  of  a  certain  departure  from  this 
within  definite  limits.  And  thus  the  language  of  each  individual 
shapes  itself  on  one  side  according  to  the  influences  of  the 
languages  of  the  several  companions  with  whom  he  holds  com- 
merce, which,  from  our  point  of  view,  we  may  regard  as  the 
progenitors  of  his  own ;  on  the  other  side,  according  to  peculi- 
arities wholly  indei>endent  of  these,  and  the  special  motives 
supplied  by  his  spiritual  and  bodily  nature.  Mere,  too,  we  find 
agreement  in  this  respect — that  the  first-named  factor  is  always  by 
far  the  more  powerful  of  the  two.  A  violent  change  in  the  tyj^e  is 
not  manifest  till  after  a  lapse  of  time,  and  is  only  produced  by  the 
fact  that  each  modification  of  the  nature  of  the  individual,  which 
varies  from  the  original  drift  imparted  to  it,  aids  in  imparting  the 
drift  to  the  following  generation.  It  is  just  so  in  the  history  of 
language  We  mscy  further  make  this  statement  about  language 
ais  about  e\*er>'  animal  organism  :  the  lower  the  grade  of  develop- 
ment, the  stronger  will  be  the  second  factor  in  comparison  with 
the  6n%t. 

35.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  overiook  the  great  difTcr- 
enccs  which  exist  between  linguistic  and  organic  generation.  In 
the  latter  the  direct  effect  of  the  parent  ceases  at  a  definite  point ; 
after  this  u-e  have  merely  the  tendency  imparted,  which  operates 
afterwards.  In  the  generation  of  the  language  of  an  individual. 
the  surrounding  languages  maintain  their  share  till  his  end,  though 
it  may  be  true  that  their  influences  are  most  powerful  in  the  earliest 
childhood  of  the  language  in  question,  and  grow  weaker  and  weaker 
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the  more  this  grows  and  gains  strength.  The  generation  of  an 
animal  organism  is  due  to  an  individual  or  to  a  pair.  In  the 
generation  of  the  language  of  an  individual,  the  languages  of  a 
great  quantity  of  other  individuals  are  concerned  ;  in  fact,  of  all 
with  whom  he  has  in  the  course  of  his  life  come  into  linguistic 
contact,  though,  of  course,  in  difTcrent  degrees.  And,  what  makes 
the  matter  more  complicated  still  in  this  process  of  generation, 
it  may  happen  that  the  different  individual  languages  may  be 
active  and  passive  at  once  in  their  relations  to  each  other;  the 
parents  may  be  the  children  of  their  own  children.  Finally,  we 
must  remark  that,  even  if  we  speak  of  the  language  of  an  in- 
dividual, we  have  to  deal  not  with  a  concrete  being,  but  with  an 
abstraction,  except  when  we  understand  by  the  expression  the 
entirety  of  the  groups  of  ideas  combined  in  the  mind,  with  their 
manifold  and  complicated  relations,  and  depending  upon  linguistic 
activity. 

36.  It  is  by  intercourse,  and  nothing  else,  that  the  language  of 
the  individual  is  generated.  The  family  origin  claims  our  notice 
only  as  far  as  it  influences  the  physical  and  mental  ca|)acity  of  the 
single  individual.  This,  as  has  been  remarked,  is  no  doubt  a 
factor  in  the  form  taken  by  language,  but  a  very  secondary  one 
as  cuni|K(red  with  the  influence.^  ciriliivci  ciMnnuinic.itiDn. 

37.  If  we  start  from  the  undeniable  truth  that  each  individual  sui«i»t« 
has  his  or  her  own  language,  and  that  each  such  language  h.is  its 
own  history,  the  problem  is  not  so  much  how  from  a  language 
essentially  uniform  different  dialects  arise — the  rise  of  variations 
seems  a  mere  matter  of  course.  The  problem  which  challenges 
solution  is  this :  How  comes  it  that  while  the  language  of  each 
individual  has  its  own  special  history,  this  degree  of  agreement — a 
certain  greater  or  less — maintains  itself  within  this  miscellaneously 
constituted  group  of  individuals? 
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38.  The  increase  of  dialectic  varieties  depends,  of  course,  on 
the  change  in  h'nguistic  usage.  The  more  violent  the  change,  the 
greater  the  opportunity  afforded  for  the  growth  of  variations.  But 
the  d^ree  of  this  growth  is  not  conditioned  merely  by  the  violence 
of  the  change,  for  no  change  necessarily  entails  a  lasting  different 
tiation  ;  and  the  circumstances  which  operate  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  the  agreement,  or  towards  the  speedy  restoration  thereof, 
may  exist  in  very  diflcrent  degrees. 

39l  The  life  of  a  language  cannot  be  conceived  of  apart  from 
continuous  diflerentiation.  If  it  were  conceivable  that  in  one 
linguistic  centre  every  individual  language  were  absolutely  iden- 
tical, in  the  \'ery  next  moment  the  impulse  would  be  given  for  the 
fbnnation  of  varieties  among  them.  The  spontaneous  develop- 
ment of  each  individual  must  strike  out  a  particular  path,  according 
to  peculiarities  in  the  natural  bent  and  experiences  of  the  being 
who  serves  as  its  vehicle,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  life.  The 
influence  exercised  by  or  upon  the  single  individual  never  extends 
to  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  whole,  and  within  this  fraction  we 
find  important  graduated  variations.  Correspondingly,  no  doubt, 
there  is  a  continuous  tendency  to  cancel  the  differentiations  which 
have  appeared — a  tendency  operating  thus:  departures  from  a 
ibrmer  usage  are  either  rejected  or  are  transferred  to  individuals 
who  hax-e  never  dcvelo|Kd  them  spontaneously.  This  process 
of  cancelling,  however,  is  never  quite  perfect  It  only  becomes 
approximately  so  within  a  circle  in  which  a  continuous  inter- 
change of  communication  takes  place.  The  less  active  the  inter- 
ooyrse  the  more  difTcrences  arise,  and  are  maintained.  The  possi- 
bility of  differentiatkm  goes  still  further  if  all  direct  communication 
has  ceased,  and  there  is  only  an  indirect  connexion  by  means  of 
connecting  linkiw 

4a  If  the  activity  of  intercourse  were  perfectly  uniform  in 
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degree  at  all  points  in  one  lin^istic  centre,  we  should  have  nothing 
but  individual  languages,  of  whicli  those  which  stood  in  close  con- 
nexion with  each  other  would  differ  in  each  case  from  each  other 
but  slightly,  while  between  the  furthest  joints  of  contrast  strongly 
marked  differences  might  have  arisen.  It  would  then  be  impossible 
to  comprise  a  number  of  individual  languages  in  a  single  group 
which  we  might  set  over  as  a  whole,  perfect  in  itself,  against  any 
other  such  comprehension.  Each  individual  language  would 
necessarily  be  apprehended  as  a  connecting  link  between  several 
others.  But  such  a  state  of  matters  has  nowhere  existed,  and 
never  does  exist  in  fact  It  would  be  conceivable  only  if  no 
natural  boundaries  existed,  no  political  and  religious  unions — if, 
let  us  say,  the  whok  people  lived  in  a  plain  without  any  large  river, 
in  isolated  houses,  at  approximately  identical  distances  from  each 
other,  without  any  central  pl.ice  of  assembly.  Even  under  these 
circumstances  the  process  of  grouping  into  family  languages  would 
take  place.  But  in  reality  we  find  either  a  collective  life  as  in 
towns  and  villages,  or  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  nomadic  tribes,  in 
hordes  ;  or,  where  the  s}-stem  of  isolated  homesteads  prevails,  we 
find  at  least  smaller  or  greater  political  and  religious  unions  with 
places  of  assembly.  In  mountainous  countries  single  valleys  arc 
more  or  less  completely  shut  ofT  from  each  other.  Islands  arc 
divided  by  the  sea.  Even  where  no  such  barriers  exist,  unculti- 
vated stretches  of  land,  woods,  moons,  swamps,  etc.,  lie  between  the 
single  settlements.  Individual  languages,  therefore,  are  driven  to 
form  groups  according  to  the  natural  environing  circumstances 
which  determine  the  relations  between  them,  as  well  as  according 
to  their  political  and  religious  circumstances.  These  groups  arc, 
comparatively  speaking,  uniform,  and  are  sharply  marked  off  from 
others  outside  of  them.  Thus,  such  groups  are  in  the  first  instance 
formed  by  the  smallest  union.s— by  single  townships.    Where  the 
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inhabiunts  of  the  place  live  together,  each  single  individual  will 
stand  nearer  to  the  other  than  to  those  who  belong  to  another 
place.  It  is  thus  possible  for  a  real  border  to  form  here — a 
boandaiy-line  not  obscured  by  any  connecting  grades.  Under  no 
other  circumstances  can  variations,  at  once  plainly  marked  and 
enduring,  take  their  rise,  such  as  cannot  maintain  themselves, 
at  least  permanently,  between  inhabitants  of  the  same  place. 
As  yfocvg^  however,  as  neighbouring  places  keep  up  a  vigorous 
communication  with  each  other,  it  may  also  be  that  no  plainly 
marked  and  enduring  diflcrence  arises  between  them  ;  in  any 
case  the  diflercnces  will  remain  comparatively  insignificant  If 
wc^  however,  endeavour  to  group  round  each  local  dialect  such 
kxal  dialects  as  are  in  lively  intercourse  with  it,  wc  shall  find  as 
a  result  a  quantity  of  groups  which  reciprocally  intersect  each 
other.  It  IS  possible  that  the  process  of  grouping  may  have  a 
slightly  diflcrent  result  for  each  single  place.  Places  may  be 
added  or  subtracted,  and  the  communication  may  be  to  some 
extent  modified  with  respect  to  those  which  remain. 

41.  Every  change  in  linguistic  usage  is  a  product,  on  the  one 
skle,  of  the  spontaneous  impulses  of  single  individuals,  and  on 
the  other  of  the  conditions  of  intercourse  abovx  described.  In  cases 
where  a  spontaneous  tendency  is  difluscd  evenly  over  an  entire 
linguistic  area,  aflccting  the  majority  of  the  speakers,  it  will  be  found 
to  affect  the  generality  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  It  may  be, 
howe%*er,  that  in  different  divisions  this  impulse  is  distributed  with 
difleicnt  strength.  Under  such  circumstances,  in  districts  lying  far 
frofn  each  other,  and  connected  by  no  communication,  the  cancelling, 
as  iar  ais  it  b  necessary,  must  conduce  to  diflcrent  results.  Between 
these  the  strife  will  continue  to  rage,  and  will  not  be  easily  settled, 
because  one  side  has  a  more  vigorous  influence  upon  one  part,  the 
other  side  on  the  other.    This  *  no  man's  land '  forms  a  boundary 
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wall  through  which  the  influences  cannot  pass  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  or  only  when  so  weakened  as  to  be  practically  ineflective. 

42.  A  border-land  like  this  must  be  forthcoming,  if  the  continuity 
of  the  communication  through  the  whole  linguistic  area  were  uniform 
— if  no  bars  were  placed  to  free  communication  by  distance 
in  space,  by  natural  obstacles,  or  by  political  border-lines.  As 
the  reciprocal  influence  of  areas  divided  by  such  barriers  is  reduced 
to  a  small  proportion,  distinct  limits  may  also  form  for  dialectic 
peculiarities.  An  entire  cessation  of  intercourse  is  not  nccessar>* 
for  the  purpose.  It  need  necessarily  be  only  .so  weak  that  it 
remains  ineflcctual  without  a  certain  degree  of  spontaneous  re- 
ciprocity. Thus  it  is,  too,  that  a  dialectic  frontier  which  lias 
long  existed  may  be  gradually  again  removed  if  the  six}ntaneous 
reciprocity,  which  was  at  first  wanting,  manifests  itself  later,  or  if. 
again,  similar  circumstances  proceed  from  diflcrent  sides. 

43.  Each   linguistic  change,  and,  further,  the  origin  of  every  Mumai 

liHlcpen* 

linguistic  peculiarity,  has  its  own  s|>ecial  histor>'.     The  limit  which  «irf»t«of 

each  lHa«r> 

marks  the  prevalence  of  one  is  not  decisive  for  the  limit  of  the  «ii«ikm. 
other.  Were  the  relative  activity  of  intercourse  alone  decisive,  no 
doubt  the  borders  of  the  diflerent  dialectic  peculiarities  would 
necessarily  coincide  absolutely.  But  the  spontaneous  tendencies 
to  change  may  distribute  themselves  in  a  fashion  essentially  dif- 
ferent, and  the  result  of  the  reciprocal  power  of  influence  must 
accommodate  itself  to  this.  If,  for  instance,  a  linguistic  area 
divides  itself  in  respect  of  a  dialectical  diflcrencc  into  the  groups 
a  and  b,  it  may  happen,  and,  in  fact,  will  often  do  so,  that  a 
division  made  in  respect  of  another  ixxuliarity  coincides  with  it ; 
but  it  may  also  happen  that  a  part  of  a  unites  with  ^,  or  x*U€ 
versa  ;  or  even  a  part  of  a  and  b  m«iy  conceivably  stand  in  contrast 
to  another  part  o(a  and  d. 

44.  If,  therefore,  we  draw  border-lines   for  all   the  dialectic 
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^^^m  varieties  which  may  occur  in  one  continuous  lininiistic  area,  we  get 
yi^  a  vcr>-  complicated  system  of  manifold  lines  crossing  each  other. 
A  neat  partition  into  main  groups,  which  wc  might  divide  again 
into  so  many  sub-groups,  is  not  possible.  The  simile  of  a 
genealogical  tree,  commonly  adopted  to  enable  learners  to  appre- 
hend the  facts,  IS  always  inexact  We  can  only  employ  this  by 
voluntarily  seizing  on  certain  differences  as  essential,  and  by 
overlooking  others.  If  the  prominent  characteristics  are  actually 
seized  upon,  we  cannot  perhaps  deny  that  a  genealogical  tree  may 
aid  us  to  realise  the  actual  circumstances,  only  we  must  beware 
of  encouraging  the  delusion  that  an  exact  representation  of  the 
lads  is  thereby  givca 

45.  The  difficulty  of  representing  the  facts  by  means  of  a  genea- 
logical tree  is  enhanced  if  we  endeavour,  by  its  means,  to  give  the 
chronolog)'  of  each  development,  as  is  natural  for  a  genealogy 
toda 

46.  Since  communication  and  the  power  of  reciprocally  influ- 
encing each  other,  as  between  neighbouring  districts,  has  not  been 
abolished  by  the  appearance  of  certain  differences,  should  changes 
set  in  at  a  later  period,  the  development  may  still  be  a  common 
one.  Thus  changes  may  make  their  way  in  an  entire  linguistic 
area  after  it  has  been  already  strongly  differentiated,  or  they  may 
set  in  in  several  parts  already  characterised  by  peculiarities.  Thus, 
(or  insuncc,  the  lengthening  of  the  short  root  vowels  (</  MUG. 
ifuif,  ^t^ft,  rifdtn^  etc)  is,  in  the  case  of  the  Low  and  Middle 
German  dialects,  carried  out  in  an  essentially  uniform  manner, 
whilst  nuuiy  older  changes  have  attained  a  much  less  extent 
We  must  keep  this  always  before  us  in  our  consideration  of  the 
oUer  linguistic  periods,  which  we  are  enabled  to  endeavour  to 
picture  to  ourselves  by  inferences  alone.  We  are  too  much 
aocBstomcd  to  consMer  all  such  changes  of  an  original  conditkm  of 
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langua(;c  as  pervade  an  entire  area  as  older  than  such  as  are  con- 
fined to  single  portions  of  this  area :  and  from  this  point  of  view 
we  assume  something  like  a  common  European  period,  a  Slavo- 
Germanic,  a  Slavo-Lettic,  an  original  Germanic,  an  East  and  West 
German  original  language.  Certainly  it  is  not  to  be  disputed  that, 
commonly  speaking,  the  wider  extent  of  a  linguistic  peculiarity* 
justifies  the  assumption  of  its  higher  age,  but  nothing  more  than  a 
mere  assumption.  Further,  besides  the  cases  in  which  we  can 
positively  prove  it,  there  will  be  various  others  in  which  the  more 
widely  diffused  change  is  more  recent  than  that  which  is  confined 
to  a  more  limited  area. 

47.  It  likewise  does  not  always  follow  that  the  peculiarities  which 
seem  most  striking  are  necessarily  the  oldest  The  fashion  now  in 
vogue,  of  dividing  German  into  the  three  main  heads  of  Upper, 
Middle,  and  Low  German,  depends  upon  the  conditions  of  sound- 
change.  This  change  probably  did  not  set  in  before  the  seventh 
century  A.D.,  and  continued  to  operate  till  the  ninth,  and  indeed  in 
certain  points  e\'en  longer.  But  actually  before  this  date  striking 
differences  were  in  existence  which  are  thrown  into  obscurity  by 
the  present  classification.  ]*^or  instance,  under  the  head  of  Low 
German,  three  not  unessentially  different  groups  arc  comprised — the 
Frisian,  the  Saxon,  and  a  part  of  the  Franconian  ;  the  Franconian 
is  divided  between  Low  and  Middle  German. 

48.  Further,  we  cannot  lay  it  down  as  a  principle  of  universal 
application,  that  the  groups  which  liave  earliest  begun  to  differ- 
entiate themselves  as  against  each  other  must  therefore  be  most 
strongly  differentiated,  or,  conversely,  that  in  the  case  of  the  most 
strongly  differentiated  groups  the  differentiation  must  have  begun 
earliest  The  degree  in  which  communication  is  maintained  nuiy 
change.  The  geographical  position  of  the  groups  in  reference  to 
each  other  may  alter.    Even  apart  from  this,  spontaneous  agree- 
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mcnt  may  cause  new  changes  to  make  their  way  past  older 
limits,  while  they  themselves  perhaps  find  a  limit  where  before 
none  existed  Or  it  may  be  that  a  special  district,  whose  develop- 
ment has  been  essentially  identical  with  that  of  an  adjoining  one, 
while  diflering  from  all  the  others,  is  affected  by  specially  violent 
changes,  while  the  district  which  hitherto  has  followed  the  same 
track  remains  with  the  rest  in  the  earlier  stage. 

49.  Since  the  levelling  effect  of  communication  forbids  the 
operation  of  too  violent  changes  between  districts  closely  situated 
mhich  enjoy  a  regular  communication,  each  small  group  shows 
an  intermediate  stage  between  the  groups  which  bound  it  on 
diflcrent  sides.  It  is  a  false  idea,  which  is  still  very  prevalent, 
that  intermediate  stages  owe  their  origin  to  a  secondary  contact 
between  two  dialects  hitherto  separated.  We  cannot,  of  course, 
maintain  that  such  has  never  been  the  case.  A  transhional  stage 
nuy  be  formed  by  a  group,  either  by  the  fact  that  it  represents  the 
actual  connecting  link  between  two  distinct  formations  already 
exbting  in  neighbouring  groups,  or  that  it  represents  them  side 
by  side,  or  by  the  fact  that  it  has  certain  dialectic  peculiarities  in 
common  with  one  group  and  another  set  with  the  other.  When 
the  relations  of  dialects  stand  thus  with  respect  to  each  other, 
the  mutual  understanding  between  neighbouring  districts  need 
never  be  stayed,  because  the  divergences  are  too  trivial,  and 
because  people  accustom  themselves  to  these  too  easily;  and 
there  may  thus  nevertheless  exist  differences  between  those  more 
remote  which  make  mutual  understanding  impossible. 

5a  This  relation  can  be  observed  in  tlie  most  widely  differing 
languages.  It  is  specially  obvious  in  German.  A  Swiss  finds  it 
impossible  to  understand  a  Holsteiner — nay,  e\xn  a  Hessian  or 
a  Bavarian,  and  yet  he  is  indirectly  connected  with  these  by 
vnchecked  streams  of  communication.    The  gradual  shading  off 
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of  the  German  dialects  on  a  large  scale  may  be  seen  to  great 
advantage  in  the  so-called  High  German  process  of  sound- 
shifting.*  The  same  process  of  gradual  shading  off  can  be  easily 
observed  by  a  casual  examination  of  Firmenich,  Germaniens  volkcr- 
stimmcn,  A  clearer  idea  still  of  the  wonderful  multiplicity  of 
this  shading-off  process,  may  be  obtained  by  the  Atlas  of  Lan- 
guages prc|>arcd  by  G.  Wcnkcr.  The  circumstances  arc  much 
the  same  not  merely  within  the  single  Romance  languages,  but 
actually  within  the  entire  Romance  linguistic  territory.  The 
territories  of  the  separate  nations  are  to  be  defined  with  any 
accuracy  by  the  written  languages,  and  by  these  alone,  and  not  by 
the  dialects.  Thus,  for  instince,  the  North  Italian  dialects  have 
some  very  important  peculiarities  in  common  with  the  French ; 
and  are  nearer  the  neighbouring  dialects  of  France  than  to  the 
Italian  written  language  or  the  dialect  of  Tuscany.  The  Gascon 
dialect  again  in  many  respects  is  the  transition  stage  from  the 
Proven9al  (South  French)  to  the  Spanish  ;  the  Sardinian  shows  the 
transition  step  from  the  Italian  to  the  Spanish,  etc. 

51.  This  sketch  of  the  development  of  languages  presupposes 
that  the  individuals  are  settled.  Each  change  of  an  individual — still 
more  so,  of  groups  of  individuals — produces  modifications  which  we 
have  to  treat  in  Chapter  XXII.  as  mixtures.  The  existence  of  a 
written  language  operates  equally  as  a  moderating  factor ;  of  which 
we  shall  have  to  speak  in  Chapter  XXIII. 

52.  The  case  may  also,  of  course,  present  itself  that  the  com- 
munication  between  the  several  parts  of  a  linguistic  community  is 
completely  broken  by  strongly  marked  natural  or  political  limits, 
by  the  emigration  of  one  part,  by  the  interposition  of  a  foreign 
people,  etc  From  this  moment  the  language  of  each  single  part 
develops  itself  likewise  independently,  and  violent  contrasts  arise 

'  Cf.  Braune,  Btitrnt^^  I  p.  1  .»^»/.,  and  N*WTcnbcrg,  ih,  ix.  p.  371  //f. 
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without  transition  stages  to  connect  them.  It  thus  happens  that 
sei'cral  independent  languages  arise  out  of  one»  and  this  process 
may  repeat  itself  several  times. 

53.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  no  noteworthy  changes  should 
have  occurred  through  the  whole  linguistic  territory  down  to  the 
rooment  when  such  a  division  of  a  single  speech  into  several  has 
taken  place.  It  is  inconceivable  that  a  language  should  exist 
ranging  o\*er  a  fairly  wide  district,  and  having  a  fairly  long 
development  behind  it,  without  some  dialectic  variations.  We 
most  therefore  regard,  as  a  rule,  the  independent  languages  which 
have  developed  out  of  a  common  original  language  as  continua- 
tions of  the  dialects  of  the  original  language ;  and  we  may  assume 
that  a  part  of  the  differences  prevailing  between  them  dates 
back  to  the  ixrriod  of  their  continuous  connexion.  The  same 
would  hold  true  of  this  part  as  holds  true,  generally  speaking, 
with  respect  to  dialectic  differences  in  an  unbroken  linguistic 
area.  It  might  therefore  happen,  if  wc  designate  the  dialects 
which  have  developed  into  independent  languages  by  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  that  a  might  have  something  in  common  with 
b  in  contrast  to  c  and  d^  something  else  in  common  with  e  in  con- 
trast to  b  and  </,  and  again  something  else  with  d  in  contrast  to 
b  and  r,  etc ;  and  these  agreements  might  rest  upon  a  real  causal 
connexk>n.  From  this  point  of  view  the  relations  of  the  Indo- 
European  families  of  language,  for  instance,  ought  to  be  regarded. 
But  in  single  cases  it  is  hard  to  decide  whether  reciprocal  influ- 
ence has  really  and  truly  contributed  to  the  agreement  in  the 
development  The  impossibility  of  a  coincidence  even  in  the 
case  of  quite  independent  development  can  hardly  ever  be  proved. 

54.  The  separation,  further,  need  not  necessarily  tally  with 
ancteat  dialectic  Umiti,  and  particularly  not  when  it  is  caused  by 
iB^ratioci.    It  b  possible  for  a  portion  of  a  group  which  agrees 
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in  the  most  essential  points  to  separate,  while  the  other  portion 
remains  in  connexion  with  the  other  groups  which  arc  further 
removed  from  it.  It  is  possible  again  for  portions  of  different 
groups  to  detach  themselves  at  once.  For  instance,  Anglo-Saxon 
is  originally  closely  connected  with  Frisian, — indeed,  it  seems 
improbable  that  it  ever  existed  on  the  Continent  as  a  separate 
dialect ;  but  it  seems  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  the  time  when 
Frisian  hordes  broke  from  their  homes,  and  united  with  them- 
selves certain  elements  of  other  Teutonic  stocks.  But  Anglo- 
Saxon  then  received  its  own  special  development,  while  the  Frisian 
has  remained  connected  with  other  German  dialects.  There  is  a 
sharply-defined  limit  between  English  and  German,  while  no  such 
limit  exists  between  Frisian  and  Low  Saxon. 

55.  The  character  of  the  .sounds  remains,  and  always  must  The  F.»«en. 
remain,  the  characteristic  factor  in  the  dialectic  distribution  of  ai>uiect*ii> 
a  district  linguistically  united.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  in  their 
formation  everything  depends  upon  the  direct  influence  gained  by 
immediate  personal  intercourse.  Vocabulary  and  signification, 
the  formal  and  syntactical  parts  of  language,  may  be  transferred 
without  difficulty.  Whatever  has  here  arisen  that  is  new  may 
wander  far  and  wide  without  any  essential  alteration,  supposing 
that  it  .strikes  a  responsive  chord.  Hut  .sound,  as  we  shall  sec  in 
the  following  chapter,  is  never  exactly  handed  on  as  it  is  received. 
Where  a  wide  gulf  exists,  the  influencing  power  in  regard  to 
changes  of  sound  entirely  ceases.  Here  then  far  more  violent 
differences  develop  themselves  than  in  the  case  of  the  vocabulaiy, 
inflexions  and  .syntax,  and  these  diflcrenccs  pa.ss  more  uniformly 
through  long  spaces  of  time  than  in  the  case  of  sounds.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  real  severance  of  language  has  set  in,  the  differences 
between  the  different  languages  may  make  themselves  felt  as 
characteristically  in  other  departments  as  in  that  of  sound. 

C 
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TfcWoi  56.  The  least  characteristic  feature  in  language  is  the  voca- 

I  MP  HI  bular>*  and  its  application.  In  this  case,  more  than  in  any  other, 
we  find  elements  transferred  from  one  dialect  into  another,  just 
as  we  do  from  one  language  into  another.  In  this  case  there 
are  more  individual  variations  than  in  any  other.  Nay,  differences 
may  actually  occur  here  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  dialectic 
diflcrences,  and  which  even  cross  with  these  and  interpenetrate 
them.  In  each  higher  stage  of  culture,  technical  expressions  arise 
for  the  different  trades,  art.s,  and  sciences,  which,  mainly  or  indeed 
exclusively  employed  by  one  particular  professional  class,  arc 
hardly  understood,  or  not  understood  at  all,  by  others.  In  the 
case  of  the  formation  of  such  technical  languages,  similar  relations 
are  observed  as  in  the  case  of  the  rise  of  dialects.  Under  this 
head  will  come  also  the  difference  between  the  language  of  poetry 
and  that  of  prose,  which  likewise  extends  to  what  is  formal  and 
syntactical  in  language.  Peculiar  circumstances  in  the  case  of 
ancient  Greece  actually  led  to  a  purposely  artificial  employment 
of  differences  of  sounds.  There  may,  however,  be  such  a  thing 
as  a  poetical  language  (and  this  is  the  most  common  case),  which 
in  the  most  different  dialectical  combinations  of  sound  contrasts 
uniformly  with  the  langu«'ige  of  prose. 

57.  All  natural  development  of  language  conduces  to  a  continual 
unbounded  growth  of  dialectic  differences.  The  reasons  which 
impel  to  this  are  given  with  the  common  conditions  of  the  life  of 
language,  and  are  completely  inse|xirable  from  these.  The  idea 
is  unfortunately  still  met  with  in  philological  works  which 
enjoy  a  high  reputation,  that  the  earlier  centrifugal  movement,  by 
the  operation  of  which  dialects  were  said  to  have  arisen,  was 
counteracted  in  a  higher  stage  of  culture  in  a  time  of  more  lively 
intercourse,  by  a  backward  centripetal  impulse.  This  idea  rests 
upon  imperfect  observatioa    The  formation  of  a  common  language. 
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which  writers  have  in  view  when  usinjj  this  lanjjuagc,  docs  not 
come  about  by  a  tjradual  assimilation  of  the  dialects  to  each  other. 
The  common  lan^juatje  docs  not  proceed  from  the  single  dialects 
by  the  same  process  as  that  by  which  a  later  form  of  the  dialect 
arose  from  a  previous  one.  It  is  ratiier  a  foreign  idiom  to  whidi 
the  dialect  is  sacrificed.  On  this  head  more  w  ill  be  .said  in  Chapter 
XXIII. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

ON  SOUND-CIIANCK. 

N   order  to  understand  the  phenomenon  which  we  usually 
designate  as  sound-change,  we  must  get  a  clear  idea  of  the 
physical  and  psychical  processes  which  operate  in  the  production 
of  groups  of  sound.    If  we  disregard — as  in  this  case  we  ought,  and 
indeed  must  do — the  function  which  these  subserve,  the  following 
points  challenge  our  consideration  : — In  the  first  place,  the  move- 
ments of  the  organs  of  language,  as  originated   by  the  excite- 
ment of  the  motor  nerves,  and  the  muscular  activity  thereby 
awakened ;   secondly,  the   series  of  sensations   by  which   these 
movements  are  necessarily  accompanied — the  *  motory  sensation ' 
(bcwcgnngS'gcfuhl^  as   Lotzc  and,  following  him,  Steinthal  have 
named  it);  thirdly,  the  sensations  of  tone  produced  in  the  hearers, 
among  whom,  under  normal   circumstances,  the  speaker  himself 
must  be  reckoned.    These  sensations  are,  of  course,  not  merely 
physiological   processes,  but  psychological  as  well.      Even  after 
the  physical  excitement  has  passed  away,  these  sensations  leave 
a  lasting  psychical  effect,  viz.,  in  the  shape  of  memory-pictures, 
which  are  of  the  greatest  importance  for  sound-change.     For  these 
are  the  only  means  of  connecting  the  single  physiological  pro- 
cesses, and  these  set  up  a  connexion  of  cause  and  effect  between 
the  earlier  and  later  production  of  the  same  combination  of  sounds. 
The  memory-picture  left  behind  by  the  sensation  of  the  move- 
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n)ents  carried  out  before  is  that  which  renders  possible  the  repro- 
duction of  similar  movements.  Motory  and  sound  sensations 
need  necessarily  stand  in  no  intimate  connexion  with  each  other. 
But  both  enter  into  an  external  association,  since  the  si>eaker  hears 
himself  speaking  at  the  same  time.  The  more  act  of  listening  to 
others  gives  no  motory  sensation,  and  thus  gives  no  capacity  of 
reproducing  the  combination  of  sounds  once  heard.  For  this 
reason,  an  efTort  and  a  certain  amount  of  practice  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  enable  u.s  to  reproduce  in  s{>caking  any  sound  which  we 
have  not  been  hitherto  accustomed  to  utter. 

SQ.  The  question  naturally  prcsenls  itself — What  is  the  siicHt  Co«. 
analysis  of  the  motur>' and  sound  sensations  respectively,  and  to  um  Licm«rt 
what  grade  arc  the  special  factors  in  their  analysis  consciously 
perceived  }  Probably  nothing  has  hindered  a  correct  appreciation 
of  the  nature  of  sound-change  so  much  as  the  fact  that  the  extent 
and  the  distinctness  of  consciousness  in  this  subject  has  been  over- 
rated. It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  for  the  apprehension 
of  the  right  sound  of  any  word  in  its  peculiarity — in  fact,  for  the 
possibility  of  an  excitement  of  the  ideas  bound  up  with  it — the 
single  .sounds  comi^sing  the  word  need  come  into  consciousness 
at  all.  Indeed,  it  is  not  always  indis|>ensable  to  the  apprehension 
of  an  entire  sentence  that  even  the  single  words  comix>sing  it 
shoulil  come  into  consciousness  according  to  their  sound  and  their 
signification.  The  self-deception  under  which  grammarians  labour 
depends  on  their  having  regardetl  the  word  not  as  a  portion  of  the 
living  language — audible  for  a  moment,  and  then  passing  away — 
but  as  something  independent  to  be  analysed  at  leisure,  with  a 
view  to  its  leisurely  dismemberment.  A  further  .source  of  deception 
lies  in  the  habit  of  starting  not  from  the  sjjoken,  but  from  the 
written  word.  In  writing,  no  doubt,  the  word  seems  separated  into 
its  elements,  and  it  may  appear  requisite  that  every  one  who  writes 
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should  presuppose  this  dismemberment  Hut  in  real  truth  the 
matter  is  somewhat  different.  No  doubt  when  writing  was  dis- 
covered, and  each  time  that  it  was  apph'ed  afresh  to  a  language  not 
hitherto  expressed  by  its  aid,  such  dismemberment  must  necessarily 
have  been  presupposed.  Further,  it  must  continuously  happen  that 
each  time  that  handwriting  is  learned  anew,  an  e.xercisc  in  the 
spelling  of  .s|K>kcn  words  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  it.  Hut  after 
a  certain  facility  has  been  attained,  the  process  in  writing  is  not 
exactly  in  the  first  pLicc  the  dismcml)erment  of  each  word  into  its 
single  comiK>ncnt  sounds,  and  then  for  each  single  sound  the  setting 
down  of  its  proper  letter.  '^  ^ik^ccI  with  which  the  process  is 
carried  out  excludes  the  i>  t)'  of  the  sinj^le  factors  coming 

clearly  into  consciousness,  an-  .  .*)nst rates  at  the  .same  time  that 
it  is  unnccessar)'  that  they  "^h  ilil  do  so  for  a  regular  and  normal 
course.  Hut  a  really  abbreviaicil  process  comes  in,  whereby  writing 
is  to  stMne  extent  emancipated  from  language — a  process  which  wc 
shall  on  a  later  occasion  have  to  consider  rather  more  cUxsely.  And 
if  wc  obserxe  a  little  more  accurately  the  facts  connected  with  this 
disfncfnberii'j»  faculty  of  the  man  who  can  write,  it  will  clearly 
force  itself  on  our  notice  how  little  consciousness  intrudes  into  the 
elements  of  wt»rd  ->ound.  Wc  can  daily  make  experience  of  the 
fact  that  the  manifold  discrepancies  between  writing  and  pro- 
nunciation iw>s  to  a  great  extent  unheeded  by  the  members  of 
any  given  linguistic  community,  and  strike  the  foreigner  first, 
though  he  can  give  himself  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  what 
these  discrep  mcies  rejK>sc  on.  Thus  every  German  who  has  not 
enjoyed  a  irii**  ng  in  the  physiology  of  sound  is  convinced  that  he 
mxitcs  as  he  •  n-aks.  Sup|>osc,  however,  that  he  really  is  justified 
in  entertaining  this  conviction  as  against  the  Englishman  and  the 
Frenchman,  still,  to  omit  niceties  there  arc  plenty  of  striking 
instances   in   which  the    pronunciation   ditTcrs  greatly   from  the 
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writing.  It  occurs  to  few  that  the  final  consonant  in  tag^feU^  and 
licb  is  a  different  sound  from  that  caught  in  tagcSy  fcldes^  liebts,  or 
that  the  //  in  the  German  word  anger  represents  a  sound  essentially 
different  from  that  of  the  //  heard  in  ianii.  In  the  common  pro- 
nunciation of  iiiignatic  we  have  a  guttural  nasal,  in  that  of  uHbiiiich 
a  labial  nasal ;  but  no  one  thinks  of  this.  It  excites  actUtil  sur- 
prise to  assert  that  in  the  German  word  laiigc,  g  is  not  heard  ;  that 
in  the  second  syllable  of  hgcii^  rcdcit^  ritUr^  schiitUln^  c  is  not  heard  ; 
that  the  final  consonant  of  Ubcii  in  the  ordinary  pronunciation 
contains  no  //,  but  is  an  ///  with  no  c  preceding  it.  Indeed,  it  is  safe 
to  assort  that  most  people  will  dispute  these  facts,  even  after  their 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  them.  This  holds  true  in  many  cases, 
even  of  good  scholars.  We  see  from  this  how  entirely  the  analysis 
of  the  word  is  learnt  with  the  writing,  and  how  small  is  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  actual  elements  of  the  si>oken  word. 

6a  A  real  analysis  of  the  word  into  its  proi>er  elements  is  notriMWotdi 
merely  extremely  difficult,  but  is  actu«illy  imix)ssible.  A  word  isserie**^ 
not  a  united  compound  of  a  definite  number  of  inde|>endent  sounds,  \ 
of  which  each  can  be  expressed  by  an  alphabetical  sign  ;  but  it  is ' 
essentially  a  continuous  scries  of  infinitely  numerous  sounds,  and 
alphabetical  symbols  do  no  more  than  bring  out  certain  character- 
istic points  of  this  series  in  an  imiKirfect  way.  The  remainder, 
which  remains  undenotcd,  no  doubt  ncce^^arily  reveals  itself  from 
the  definition  of  these  points,  but  reveals  itself  only  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point  The  continuity  of  sound  is  seen  with  the  greatest  clear- 
ness in  the  case  of  the  so-called  iliphthongs,  which  exhibit  such  a 
series  of  very  numerous  elements  (cf.  Sievers'  PhoHitik\  %  19,  i.  a\ 
Sievers  was  the  first  to  expressly  bring  out  the  significance  of  the 
transitional  sounds.  Hut  it  follows  from  this  continuity  of  the 
word  that  an  idea  of  the  individual  parts  cannot  be  a  self-yielded 
result,  but  must  be  the  fruit  of  scientific  reflection,  however  primt- 
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ttve  this  may  be,  and  it  is  the  practical  need  of  writing  to  express 
sounds  which  has  conduced  to  this. 

6i.  What  is  true  of  the  sound-picture  is  also  naturally  true  of  the 
motory  sensation.  Indeed,  we  must  go  further  in  this  point  No  one 
can  maintain  that  the  individual  ever  has  any  idea  of  the  different 
OKn-cments  made  by  his  organs  in  the  act  of  speaking.  It  is  plain 
that  these  can  only  be  ascertained  after  the  most  careful  scientific 
obscn*ation,  and  that  scientific  men  are  not  agreed  upon  many 
points  in  connexion  with  this  question.  Even  the  most  superficial 
and  roughest  views  as  to  these  movements  are  not  possible  without 
a  voluntary  habit  of  careful  and  protracted  obser\'ation.  They 
arc  superfluous,  and  not  needed  to  produce  sounds  and  sound- 
^jroups  which  we  are  trained  to  produce.  The  process  seems  to 
be  the  following.  Each  movement  excites  in  a  definite  manner 
certain  sensitive  ner\'e5,  and  thus  evokes  a  feeling  which  associates 
itself  with  the  direction  of  the  movement  of  their  centre  by  means 
of  the  motor  ncr\cs.  If  this  association  is  sufficiently  established, 
and  if  the  memory-picture  left  by  the  feeling  is  sufficiently  strong 
— a  condition  which,  as  a  rule,  is  not  reached  without  practice 
<i>.  without  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  movement,  varied,  it 
oiay  be,  with  many  vain  attempts) — then  the  memory-picture  of 
the  sensation  may  have  power  to  reproduce  the  movement  asso- 
ciated theroi'ith  as  its  reflection  ;  and  if  the  sensation  called  up 
thereby  corresponds  with  the  mcmorj'-picture,  then  we  may 
also  rest  assured  that  we  have  carried  out  the  same  movement  as 
formerly. 

62.  But  we  might  concede  that  the  degree  of  consciousness  which 
the  single  factors  of  the  sound-picture  and  of  the  motory  sensation 
attain  by  dint  of  mastery*  of  writing,  and,  further,  by  reflection,  was 
even  greater  than  it  in; — we  might  concede  that  an  absolutely  clear 
consciousness  of  these  elements  was  absolutely  necessary  for  a 
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mastery  of  the  mother-tongue  .is  of  any  foreign  language  (and 
certainly  a  higher  degree  of  clear  consciousness  is  necessary  than 
in  the  application  of  what  has  been  learnt  by  practice)  ;  but  from 
this  it  would  not  follow  that  the  same  degree  of  clearness  must  be 
attained  in  common  daily  discourse.  It  rather  lies  in  the  nature 
of  the  psychical  organisation  that  all  ideas  which  originally  ojxrr- 
ated  merely  by  consciousness  receive  by  practice  the  cajYacity  of 
o|)erating  automatically ;  and  that  this  automatic  o|x:ration  is  the 
first  and  indisjiensable  condition  of  the  si)cedy  course  of  ideas 
demanded  in  every  position  of  daily  life  and  in  language  as  well 
Even  the  professed  student  of  the  physiology  of  sounds  will  speak 
much  and  hear  much  without  a  single  sound  revealing  itself  dis- 
tinctly to  his  consciousness. 

6^,  For  the  projKr  judgment,  then,  of  the  natural  life  of  lan- 
guage, regulated  by  no  species  of  jKdantry,  we  must  cling  to  the 
fundamental  maxim  that  sounds  are  pr<Kluced  and  taken  cogni.sancc 
of  without  any  clear  consciousness.  This  statement  contradicts  all 
such  cxplanator)'  theories  as  presup|x>se  in  the  minds  of  indi- 
viduals an  idea  of  the  sound-system  of  language  ;  under  which 
he.id  come  several  hypotheses  as  to  the  German  sound-shifting 
process  [as,  for  instance,  that  of  Max  Miiller]. 

64.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  unconsciousness  of  the  control  mt 
elements  does  not  exclude  an  exact  control  over  them.  \Vc  may 
utter  or  hear  a  group  of  sounds  to  which  we  are  accustomed 
without  ever  thinking  that  it  is  in  fact  precisely  this  group,  made 
up  in  such  and  such  a  way ;  but  as  soon  as  in  a  single  element  a 
departure  from  the  usual  is  observed — which  departure  needs  to 
be  but  very  slight — it  is  noticed,  unless  indeed  any  extraordinary 
obstacles  supervene  to  prevent  it ;  and  each  departure  from  the 
accustomed  unconscious  course  of  iileas  naturally  forces  itself 
upon  our  consciousness.     Of  course  it  does  not  follow  that,  with 
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the  consciousness  of  the  dc|iarturc,  the  consciousness  of  its  nature 
and  cause  is  also  given. 

65.  The  possibility  of  control  extends  as  far  as  the  power  of 
perceiving  differences.  This,  however,  is  not  limitless,  while  the 
possibility  of  gradual  transitions  in  the  movements  of  the  organs 
of  speech,  and  of  course  also  m  the  sounds  produced  thereby,  is 
certainly  limitless.  Thus,  between  a  and  /,  as  well  as  between  a 
and  «r,  there  lies  an  unbounded  number  of  possible  transitions  of 
vocal  sound.  In  the  same  way  the  pl.ices  of  the  articulation  of  all 
the  lingual-gum  sounds  lend  themselves  to  representation  by  the 
picture  of  a  continuous  line  in  which  each  point  m«iy  be  the  one 
preferred.  lietween  them  and  the  labial  sounds  certainly  such  an 
imperceptible  transition  is  impossible  ;  still  the  denti-labials  stand 
in  close  rclatii)nship  to  the  denti-linguals  (///,/).  In  the  same  way 
the  transition  fron^nc^Ksound  to  fric.itive,  and  v/cc  versa,  may  be 
{^dually  brought  aEout ;  for  complete  closure  and  the  greatest 
possible  narrowing  process  go  closely  together.  All  di (Terences  of 
quantity,  of  pitch,  of  energy  in  articulation,  as  in  expiration,  arc 
conceivable  in  all  |K)ssible  transitions.  And  so  with  much  besides. 
It  is  this  circumstance  s|xxiaily  which  renders  sound-change 
intelligible 

C6,  Now,  if  we  reflect  that  it  does  not  depend  merely  upon  the 
diflcrences  in  those  sounds  into  which  we  commonly,  though 
inaccurately,  divide  the  word,  but  also  u|>on  the  d inferences  in  the 
transitirm  sounds,  in  the  accent,  the  time,  etc. ;  ami  further,  if  we 
reflect  that  unequal  portions  may  always  be  brought  into  combina- 
tion with  a  scries  of  e(|ual  portions, — it  must  then  be  clear  that 
a  manifold  variety  is  possible  in  the  groups  of  sound,  and  this 
even  in  the  case  where  the  actual  difference  is  comparatively 
small  For  this  reason  it  is  possible  that  .strikingly  diiTerent 
groups  may  be  still  conceived  of  as  essentially  identical,  thanks  to 
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their,  on  the  whole,  superior  resemblances  ;  and  this  is  what  renders 
an  understanding  possible  bctwen  speakers  of  different  dialects,  so 
long  as  the  differences  do  not  pass  beyond  a  certain  grade.  But 
for  this  very  reason  a  number  of  variations  may  set  in  whose 
diflferencc  it  is  hard  to  note,  or  indeed  impossible,  until  attention 
has  been  specially  drawn  to  them. 

6j.  Early  childhood  is  for  every  one  an  ex|Krimental  stage,  in  DsvUimmm 
which   the  individual   gradually  learns    by  manifold    eHTorts  to  Prc«cti|iiioM 

ofthcMotow 

imitate  what  has  been  spoken  before  him  by  those  who  surround  smmOmi 
him.  When  the  greatest  amount  of  success  has  crowned  his 
efforts  a  period  of  comparative  rest  en. sues.  The  former  important 
vacillations  cease,  and  there  exists  from  this  time  fonvard  a  great 
uniformity  in  the  pronunciation  and  freedom  from  disturbing 
causes,  unless  indeed  the  evident  influences  of  foreii^n  dialects,  or 
of  a  written  language,  come  between.  This  uniformity,  however, 
can  never  become  absolute.  Less  important  vacillations  in  the 
pronunciation  of  the  same  word  in  the  .same  place  in  the  sentence 
are  inevitable.  For,  siKaking  generally,  in  the  case  of  ever}' 
movement  of  the  body,  however  much  such  movement  may  be 
the  result  of  training,  however  fully  the  impulse  may  have  been 
developed,  there  still  remains  a  certain  amount  o(  uncertainty ;  it 
still  remains  left  to  chance  (in  a  certain  degree,  however  small), 
whether  the  pronunciation  be  uttered  with  absolute  exactness,  or 
whether  a  slight  deviation  from  the  correct  path  towards  one  side 
or  the  other  manifests  itself.  Even  the  most  practised  marksman 
misses  his  mark  sometimes,  and  would  miss  it  in  most  cases  if  it 
were  a  mere  point  with  no  extension,  and  if  his  weapon  had  only 
a  single  point  which  could  touch  the  goal.  Any  one's  hand- 
writing may  be  as  defined  and  characteristic  as  you  please,  and 
his  general  peculiarities  may  be  at  once  recognisable,  still  he  will 
not  reproduce,  each  time  he  writes,  the  same  letters  and  the  same 
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combinations  of  letters  in  absolutely  the  same  way.  It  must  be 
the  same  with  the  movements  whereby  sounds  are  produced. 
This  variability  of  pronunciation,  which  remains  unnoticed  because 
of  the  narrow  limits  in  which  it  moves,  gives  the  key  to  our  com- 
prehension of  the  otherwise  incomprehensible  fact  that  a  change 
of  usage  in  the  sounds  of  a  language  sets  in  and  comes  to  its 
fulfilment  without  the  least  suspicion  on  the  part  of  those  in 
whom  this  change  is  being  carried  out. 

68.  If  the  motor)'  sensation  were  always  to  remain  unchanged  as 
ra  mcmor>'-picturc,  the  insignificant  deviations  would  always  centre 

round  the  same  point  with  the  same  maximum  of  distance.  In  fact, 
however,  this  sensation  is  the  product  of  all  the  earlier  impressions 
received  in  the  course  of  carrying  out  the  movement  in  question, 
and»  according  to  a  common  law,  the  impressions,  not  merely 
those  which  are  absolutely  identical,  but  also  those  that  are 
imperceptibly  different  from  each  other,  arc  fused  into  one.  Cor- 
respondingly to  their  difference,  the  motory  sensation  must  be 
54)me%i'hat  modified  with  each  new  impression,  to  however 
insignificant  an  extent.  It  is,  m  this  process,  of  importance  that 
the  later  impressions  always  have  a  stronger  after-influence  than 
the  earlier.  It  is  thus  impossible  to  co-ordinate  the  sensation  with 
the  average  of  all  the  impressions  received  during  the  whole 
course  of  life  ;  rather,  the  numerically-speaking  inferior  may,  by  the 
fact  of  their  freshness,  outbalance  the  weight  of  the  more  frequent. 
It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  supposing  the  distance  of  the 
possible  divergence  to  remain  the  same,  a  displacement  of  the 
limits  of  this  divergence '  is  brought  about  with  each  alteration 
of  the  sensation. 

69.  Let  us  now  take  a  line  in  which  every  point  is  exactly  fixed 
as  the  proper  normal  path  of  movement  to  which  the  motory 
sensation  leads;  then,  of  course,  the  distance  from  that  point 
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which  is  possible  as  maximum  when  the  movement  is  really 
carried  out  without  conflictinj^  with  the  sensation,  is  commonly 
as  jrreat  upon  one  side  as  upon  the  opposite.  But  it  does  not 
follow  from  this  that  the  deviations  which  really  set  in  must  be 
uniformly  divided  on  either  side  accordinpr  to  number  and 
extent. 

^(X  These  deviations,  which  arc  not  ilcfincd  by  the  motory  sensa- 
tion, have,  as  is  natural,  their  independent  causes — causes,  moreover, 
wholly  unconnected  with  the  motor>*  sensation.  If  such  causes  act 
at  the  same  moment,  with  exactly  the  same  force,  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, then  their  operations  cancel  each  other,  and  the  movement 
is  carried  out  with  absolute  exactness.  This  case  will  occur  ver>* 
seldom  indeed.  In  by  far  the  most  numerous  cases  the  balance 
will  incline  to  one  side  or  the  other.  It  is,  however,  possible  for 
the  relation  of  the  forces  to  underjjo  manifold  changes  according 
to  circumstances.  If  this  change  is  as  favourable  for  one  side 
as  for  the  other ;  if  a  deviation  towards  one  side  always  alternates 
with  a  corresponding  deviation  towards  the  other  side,  in  this  case 
the  very  smallest  displacements  of  the  motor>'  sensation  will  be 
immediately  arrested.  Matters  are,  however,  very  different  when 
the  causes  which  impel  to  one  side  have  the  preponderance  over 
those  which  have  an  immediately  opposite  tendency,  whether  this 
be  in  each  particular  case  or  only  in  the  generality.  The  original 
deviation  may  have  been  ever  so  insignificant,  the  motory  sensation 
having  suffered  thereby  the  slightest  possible  displacement,  still  for 
the  next  time  a  somewhat  greater  displacement  from  the  original 
is  rendered  possible,  and  with  this  coincidently  a  displacement  of 
the  sensation.  There  thus  gradually  arises,  by  adding  together  all 
the  displacements  (which  wc  can  hardly  imagine  small  enough), 
a  notable  difference — whether  it  be  that  the  movement  progresses 
steadily  in  a  special  direction,  or  that  the  advance   is  regularly 
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interrupted  by  relapses,  if  only  the  latter  arc  less  frequent  and 
smaller  than  the  first. 
^■M#*t       71.  The  reason  why  the  inclination  to  deviation  is  greater  on 
one  side  than  on  the  other  must  be  probably  sought  in  the  fact 
that  the  deviation  towards  the  side  to  which  it  tends  is  in  some 
respect  more  convenient    The  examination  of  the  nature  of  this 
greater  or  less  degree  of  convenience  is  a  purely  physiological  task. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  it  is  not  at  the  same  time 
conditioned  by  psychology.    Accent  and  time,  which  are  of  such 
decisive  significance  in  the  process,   and   also  the  energy  dis- 
played in  muscular  activity,  are  essentially  dependent  on  psychical 
conditions  but  their  operation  upon  sound  relations  is  ncverthe- 
Icsji  physiological.     In  the  process  of  progressive  assimilation  it 
can  be  nothing  but  the  idea  of  the  sound  yet  to  be  uttered  which 
operates  upon  the  preceding  one ;  but  this  is  psychical  relation  of 
a  very  simple  kind  manifesting  itself  uniformly  throughout,  while 
all  special  definition  of  the  process  of  assimilation  must  be  based 
upon  an  examination  of  the  physical  generation  of  the  sounds  in 
question. 

72.  For  the  task  which  we  have  set  ourselves,  it  is  sufficient  to 
point  to  certain  general  i>oints  of  view.  There  are  a  great  number 
of  cases  in  which  wc  may  say  quite  simply.  This  sound-^Toup  is 
nnore  convenient  than  that.  Thus  the  Italian  words  otto  and  cattivo 
arc  without  any  doubt  easier  to  pronounce  than  the  Latin  octo,  and 
the  NIIG.  intpfaHgcn  than  a  form  ^entfangen,  unaffected  by  assimi- 
lation, n-ould  be.  Assimilation,  either  partial  or  entire,  is  a 
phenomenon  occurring  in  all  languages.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  single  sounds  come  into  question,  hardly  any  general 
principles  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  greater  or  less  facility  of 
pronouncing  one  rather  than  another,  and  all  theories  on  this  point 
based  on  abstractions  from  narrow  grounds  show  themselves  worth- 
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less  when  confronted  with  a  fuller  exix^ricnce.  Anil,  further,  no 
perfectly  jjcncral  ticfinilions  can  be  given  for  the  combin«ition  of 
several  sounds.  Facility  dei>ends  to  a  great  extent  upon  condi- 
tions of  quantity  and  u|>on  the  accentuation,  expiratory  as  well 
as  musical.  One  sound-group  is  convenient  in  the  long  .syllabic 
another  in  the  short,  one  in  the  .syllable  which  bears  the  stress 
another  in  that  which  has  no  stress ;  while  the  circumflex  makes 
other  demands  than  the  grave  or  the  acute.  Hut,  further,  the 
measure  of  convenience  adapts  it.self  to  a  quantity  of  circumstances 
which  may  be  diflcrent  for  each  imlividual.  but  which  may  attach 
themselves  to  larger  groups  as  well  in  the  .same  or  in  a  similar 
way  without  being  shared  by  the  others.  One  point  requires 
sjxrcially  emphasising  in  this  case.  A  certain  harmony  of  the 
.sound-system  is  found  existing  in  all  languages.  Wc  sec  from 
this  that  the  direction  in  which  a  sound  deviates  must  be  partially 
conditioned  by  the  direction  taken  by  the  other  sound.s.  Much 
dejicnds,  as  Sievers  has  shown,  in  this  ca.se  on  the  so-called  neutral 
|K>sition  of  the  organs.  Kach  variation  in  this  entails,  of  course, 
also  a  variation  in  relation  to  the  convenience  of  single  sound.s. 
A  gradual  displacement  of  this  neutral  i)osition  will  have  to  be 
judge<l  precisely  after  the  analogy  of  what  we  have  said  above 
al)out  the  similar  displacement  of  the  motory  sensation. 

73.  It  is  of  great  imi>ortance  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact « Convcai- 
that  the  consideration  of  convenience  in  each  production  of  sound  secondarr 
artbrds  in  every  case  only  a  very  sulx)rdinate  and  .secondar)' cau.sc  ;  m«!«^^ 


the  motory  sensation  always  remains  the  really  decisive  motive  lu  RriMMry 
|K)wer.  One  of  the  commonest  errors  is  the  supposition  that  a 
change  which  has  arisen  in  a  long  j^eriod  by  numerous  small  dis- 
f)lacements  is  to  be  referred  to  a  single  act  resulting  from  a  desire 
for  convenience.  This  error  partly  results  from  the  method  in 
which  rules  for  sound  arc  apprehended  in  practical  grammar,  and 
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even  in  grammars  which  claim  to  teach  on  scientific  principles. 
For  instance,  it  is  commonly  said  that  if  a  sonant  consonant 
appears  as  a  final,  it  takes  the  form  in  this  language  of  the  corre- 
sponding surd  (cf,  MUG.  mtdc—vuit,  rtbe — reip\  just  as  if  we  had 
to  do  with  a  change  occurring  each  time  occasioned  by  the  fact 
of  the  surd  being  better  adapted  to  the  close  of  the  word.  The 
truth  is  that  it  is  in  this  case  the  motory  sensation  devxloix^d 
by  tradition  which  produces  the  surd,  while  the  gradual  reduction 
of  the  voice-tone  to  absolute  annihilation,  and  strengthening  of  the 
pressure  of  expiration  connected  therewith,  belong  to  a  period 
perhaps  long  past  and  gone.  It  is  equally  mistaken  to  refer  the 
appearance  of  a  sound-change  in  each  case  to  some  particular 
manifestation  of  laziness,  weariness,  or  neglect,  and  to  ascribe  its 
non-appearance  in  other  cases  to  some  special  care  and  observa- 
tioa  It  may  well  be  that  the  motory  sensation  is  not  in  every  case 
developed  to  the  same  degree  of  certainty.  But  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  conscious  effort  made  to  prevent  a  sound-change.  For 
those  who  are  affected  by  the  change  have  no  suspicion  that  there 
is  anything  to  guard  against,  and  they  pass  their  lives  always  in 
the  simple  belief  that  they  speak  to-day  as  they  spoke  years  ago, 
and  that  they  will  continue  to  the  end  to  speak  in  the  same 
way.  Were  any  one  able  to  compare  the  movements  which  his 
organs  made  in  the  utterance  of  a  word  many  years  before  with 
those  which  he  makes  at  present,  he  would  most  likely  find  a 
striking  difference.  Hut  to  make  any  such  real  comparison  would 
be  an  impossibility.  The  only  possible  test  is  in  each  case  the 
motory  sensation  ;  and  this  is  correspondingly  modified — in  fact, 
exists  no  more  in  the  mind  as  it  existed  at  the  previous  tima 

74.  There  is,  howe\'er,  a  controlling  source  which  opposes  a 
powerful  barrier  to  the  development  of  the  single  individual  just 
described — that  is,  the  sound-picture.     Motory  sensation  is  formed 
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from  the  movements  of  the  speaker  only  ;  the  sound -picture,  on  the 
other  hand,  takes  shape  not  merely  from  our  own  utterances,  but 
also  from  all  that  ^-e  hear  from  those  with  whom  we  enter  into 
communication.  Now,  if  it  were  the  case  that  a  notable  displace- 
ment of  the  motory  sensation  were  to  occur,  accompanied  by  no 
corresponding  displacement  of  the  sound -picture,  a  discrepancy 
would  be  felt  between  the  sound  produced  by  the  first  and  the 
sound-picture  obtained  by*  the  previous  sensations.  Such  a  dis- 
crepancy is  a\x>ided  by  the  motor>'  sensation  correcting  itself  after 
the  sound-picture.  This  hapfKns  in  the  same  way  as  the  motory 
sensation  directs  itself  at  first  in  childhood  according  to  the  sound- 
picture.  It  belongs  to  the  \-er>'  essence  of  language  as  a  means  of 
communicatioa,  that  the  single  individual  should  always  find  him- 
self in  agreement  with  the  companions  with  whom  he  communi- 
cates. Of  course  no  such  thing  as  a  conscious  effort  at  this  result 
exists,  but  the  demand  for  such  agreement  remains,  as  something 
self-intelligible,  unconscious.  This  demand  cannot  cither  be  com- 
plied with  with  absolute  exactness.  If  the  motory  sensation  of  the 
individual  cannot  fully  master  his  movements,  and  is  actually 
cx|X)sed  to  slight  deviations,  the  free  room  for  the  movement 
which  finds  play  within  a  group  of  individuals  must  of  course  be 
still  greater,  for  it  will  certainly  never  be  in  the  power  of  the 
motory  sensation  of  each  individual  to  satisfy  completely  the 
sound-picture  which  floats  before  him.  And  there  is  this  further 
consideration,  that  this  sound-picture  as  well  must  take  a  some- 
what different  shape  in  the  case  of  each  individual,  thanks  to  the 
differences  which  exist  in  sound-sensations,  and  is  likewise  subject 
to  perpetual  vacillations.  But  these  vacillations,  within  a  group 
connected  by  active  communication,  cannot  pass  beyond  rather 
narrow  limits.  They  are  in  this  case  unnoticed,  or,  even  should 
Lhey  be  noticed  on  nearer  observation,  they  still  hardly  admit 
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of  definition,  or  indeed  of  expression,  even  by  the  aid  of  the 
most  perfect  alphabet.  This  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  ^  priori 
smspicion,  but  lends  itself  to  objective  observation  in  the  case  of 
living  dialects — of  course  not  in  the  case  of  those  which  show  a 
graduated  influence  of  the  written  language  If  deviations  more 
or  less  violent  in  the  case  of  an  individual  are  found — for  instance, 
as  the  result  of  an  organic  fault — this  makes  little  difference  in  the 
result  of  the  whole. 

75.  As  long,  then,  as  the  single  individual  with  his  tendency  to 
dc\'iation  stands  alone  opjiosed  to  his  companions  in  intercourse, 
he  can  only  yield  to  this  tendency  in  a  very  limited  measure, 
seeing  that  its  operations  arc  always  counteracted  by  counter- 
operations,  which  regulate  the  result.  A  displacement  of  greater 
extent  can  only  appear  if  it  prevails  throughout  the  entirety  of 
the  individuals  in  a  group  which  is  to  some  extent  secluded  from 
all  external  influences,  at  least  in  comparison  to  the  activity  of 
the  communication  prevailing  within  its  circuit.  The  possibility  of 
such  a  process  needs  no  demonstration  in  cases  where  the  deviation 
suits  the  convenience  of  all,  or  almost  all,  the  organs  of  siKCch 
better  than  the  strict  conservancy  of  the  direction  of  the  motory 
sensation.  It  must  be  specially  noticed  in  this  connexion  that  the 
already  existing  correspondence  in  accent,  time,  etc.,  gives  an 
impulse  towards  the  same  path.  The  same  holds  good  of  corre- 
spondence in  the  neutral  position.  But  this  is  not  nearly  sufficient 
to  explain  the  whole  proceeding.  We  see,  of  course,  that  manifold 
developments  proceed  from  the  same  starting-point,  and  this 
m-ithout  necessarily  in  every  case  being  conditioned  by  changes 
in  accent  or  other  circumstances  of  any  kind  which  claim  as  their 
exciting  cause  psychology;  and  wc  must  ever  put  the  question 
anew — How  comes  it  that  precisely  the  individuals  composing 
this  group  undergo  in  common  the  influence  of  such  and  such 
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chanjjc  ?  Similarity  of  climate,  of  soil,  of  life  has  been  cited  to 
explain  the  difBculty.  We  have,  however,  to  state  with  reference 
to  this  that  up  to  the  present  date  not  even  the  first  steps  have 
been  taken  for  methodically  collecting  materials  relating;  to  those 
which  might  tend  to  prove  dc|)endcnce  of  the  development  of 
lan^^uage  on  such  influences.  What  is  advanced,  in  favour  of  this 
theory  in  individual  cases  may  be  easily  reduced  to  a  reductio  ad 
absttrdum.  It  hardly  admits  of  doubt  that  peculiarities  in  the 
organs  of  sjx:cch  arc  transmittctl  by  inheritance,  and  hence  a  degree 
of  relationship,  closer  or  more  remote,  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
other  factors  which  condition  a  greater  or  less  corres|>ondencc  in 
the  construction  of  the  organs.  But  this  is  not  the  only  cause  on 
which  the  latter  depends.  And  just  tis  little  does  the  development 
of  language  depend  solely  on  the  construction  of  the  organs.  In 
addition,  however,  dialectic  separation  and  dialectic  reconciliation 
seem  in  very  many  instances  to  run  counter  to  the  corporeal  relation- 
ship. It  will  then  be  labour  siKiit  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  explain 
the  fact  of  the  agreement  of  all  the  individuals  in  a  single  group  as 
a  s|>ontaneous  result,  and  therein  to  overlook  the  other  factor, 
which  is  operative  side  by  side  with  this  six)ntaneity,  viz.,  the  force 
of  community  of  intercourse. 

^6,  If  we  start  from  the  assumption  that  each  individual  has 
his  special  bent  an<l  his  s|)ecial  development,  the  possibility  of  very 
numerous  variations  is  certainly  admitted.  Hut  if  we  take  each 
factor  which  comes  under  our  consideration  as  isolated,  then  the 
number  of  the  possible  variations  is  indeed  very  limited.  If  we 
observe  the  changes  of  each  single  .sound  taken  singly,  and  if  wc 
again  differentiate  in  this  process  the  displacement  of  the  locality 
of  articulation,  transition  of  closure  to  narrowing,  and  vice  versa, 
strengthening  or  weakening  of  the  pressure  of  expiration,  etc, 
wc  shall  often  be  in  the  position  of  obtaining  two  possible  cases. 
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and  only  two,  of  deviation.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  a  sound  may 
gradually  change  into  that  of  all  possible  vowels  ;  but  the  direction 
in  which  it  moves  can  still  in  the  first  instance  bo  only  that  towards 
/,  or  that  towards  //.  Now  it  can  certainly  easily  occur  that  the 
two  or  three  possible  directions  may,  in  a  large  linguistic  area, 
all  things  considered,  be  fairly  balanced.  Rut  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  this  should  occur  in  all  the  different  |)oints  at  every  time. 
The  cajte  that,  in  an  area  held  together  by  an  extremely  active 
intercourse,  one  tendency  should  gain  the  upper  hand  may  easily 
occur,  solely  by  the  caprice  of  chance — i.r.  even  if  the  agreement 
of  the  majority  is  not  conditioned  by  a  more  close  inner  connexion 
as  against  the  individuals  who  stand  outside  the  group,  and  if 
the  causes  which  impel  to  this  definite  direction  are  different,  as 
they  m.iy  be,  in  the  case  of  different  individuals.  The  fact  of 
the  prevalence  of  a  tendency  in  such  a  narrow  circle  suffices  to 
prevail  against  the  opposing  barriers.  The  active  cause  is,  that  the 
displacement  of  the  motory  .sensation  to  which  the  majority  leans 
entails  a  displacement  of  the  sound-picture  according  in  the  corre- 
sponding direction.  The  individual  \^y  in  fact,  not  dependent  on 
the  entirety  of  the  members  of  the  whole  linguistic  community 
with  respect  to  the  arrangement  of  his  ideas  of  sound,  but  only,  as 
an  invariable  rule,  on  those  with  whom  he  enters  into  intercourse, 
and  again  not  on  these  uniformly,  but  in  very  different  degrees, 
according  to  the  frequency  of  the  communication,  and  according 
as  each  individual  brings  his  activity  to  bear  in  the  process.  It 
docs  not  matter  from  how  many  persons  he  hears  such  and  such 
peculiarity  of  language;  the  whole  consideration  is  how  of^en 
he  hears  them.  We  must,  while  on  this  topic,  observe  that  the 
speakers  who  deviate  from  the  commonly  adopted  standard  may 
again  difler  among  themselves,  and  that  their  several  influences 
reciprocally  may  thus  neutralise  each  other.     If,  however,  a  definite 
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displacement  of  the  motory  sensation  has  set  in  owing  to  the 
removal  of  the  retarding  influence  of  communication,  we  then 
find  that  in  the  course  of  this  tendency  a  further  slight  deviation  is 
rendered  |>osstble.  Meantime,  however,  the  minority  as  well  is 
swept  into  the  current  by  the  movement  Precisely  the  same 
causes  which  prevent  the  minority  fn»m  dei>arting  too  far  from 
the  common  usage  in  their  progressive  movement,  forbid  also 
that  it  should  lag  much  behind  the  advance  of  the  majority.  For 
the  superior  frequency  of  any  pronunciation  is  the  only  measure 
for  its  correctness  and  fitness  to  serve  as  a  standard.  Thus  the 
movement  progresses  in  this  way — there  is  always  a  part  some- 
what in  front  of  the  average  and  another  part  somewhat  behind  it; 
but  the  whole  advances  with  so  little  difference  between  its  parts 
that  a  striking  contrast  never  occurs  between  individuals  who 
stand  in  equally  close  communication  with  Ctich  other. 

77,  In  this  way  it  will  always  be  found  that  the  displacements 
which  occur  within  the  same  generation  are  slight  and  scanty. 
More  notable  displacements  do  not  occur  until  an  older  generation 
has  been  thrust  aside  by  a  new  one  springing  up.  In  the  first 
place,  if  a  displacement  has  alreaily  penetrated  to  the  majority, 
while  a  minority  still  opposes  it,  it  will  be  found  that  the  coming 
generation  will  naturally  adapt  itself  to  the  majority,  especially 
when  the  majority  has  the  more  convenient  pronunciation.  Even 
if  the  minority  in  these  cases  should  cling  to  the  old  custom,  it 
must  yet  die  out  It  may,  however,  be  the  case  that  the  impulse 
of  the  younger  generation  may  set  in  a  special  direction  differing 
from  the  elder  one.  The  same  motives  which  in  the  case  of  the 
elder  generation  impel  to  a  particular  kind  of  deviation,  from  the 
impulse  already  formed,  must  in  the  case  of  the  younger  generation 
operate  at  the  very  outset  upon  the  shape  to  be  taken  by  their 
language.    It  may  therefore  be  properly  said  that  the  main  occasion 
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of  sound-change  consists  in  the  transmission  of  sounds  to  new 
indiiiduals.  For  this  process,  then,  the  expression  'change/  if  we 
would  remain  true  to  facts,  is  quite  inapplicable  ;  we  have  rather 
to  deal  with  a  new  creation  deviating  from  the  old  form. 

78.  In  the  process  of  mastering  language  the  sounds  alone  are 
transmitted,  and  not  the  motory  sensations  as  well.  The  agree- 
inent  of  the  sounds  which  arc  self-generated  with  those  heard  from 
others  gives  the  individual  the  assurance  requisite  that  he  is 
speaking  correctly.  That  the  motory  sensation  has  taken  an  ap- 
proximately identical  form  can  only  be  assumed  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  approximately  similar  sounds  can  only  be  produced  by 
approximately  identical  movements  of  the  organs  of  language.  If 
it  is  possible  to  produce  an  approximately  identical  sound  by 
means  of  different  movements,  it  must  also  be  possible  that  the 
motory  sensation  of  any  learner  of  language  may  take  a  different 
shape  from  that  of  the  persons  from  whom  he  learns  it.  For  a 
few  particular  cases  such  deviation  of  the  form  taken  by  motory 
sensation  must  be  conceded  as  possible  Thus,  for  Instance,  the 
dorsal  /  and  /  sounds  are  not  very  different  from  the  alveolar  in 
sound,  although  their  articulation  is  essentially  different.  Lingual 
and  uvular  r  are  still  fairly  easy  to  distinguish,  and  it  seems  that 
in  different  German  dialects  the  one  or  the  other  prevails  all 
through ;  but  the  transition  of  the  one  into  the  other  can  hardly  / 
be  explained  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  fact  that  deviating 
utterances  were  not  corrected  because  the  sound-deviations  were' 
not  sufficiently  marked. 

79.  There  are  other  sound-changes  which  do  not  depend  upon 
It  the  displacement  or  deviating  form  taken  by  the  motory  sensation, 

which,  therefore,  have  to  be  separated  from  sound-change  in  the 
narrower  sense  hitherto  described.  These  changes,  however,  have 
this  much  in  common  with  that,  that  they  proceed  to  their  fulfil- 
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ment  without  any  regard  to  tlic  function  of  the  word.  The  effect 
of  these  processes  is  not  the  change  of  the  elements  of  which 
the  sentence  is  composed,  by  substitution,  but  merely  an  inter- 
change  of  these  elements  in  certain  definite  cascs.^ 

8a  The  first  of  the  changes  which  fall  under  this  head  is 
that  of  metathesis.  Of  this  there  are  two  main  divisions.  The 
first  of  these  is  when  two  sounds  immediately  following  arc  trans- 
posed, as  in  the  case  of  AS.yf.r  =  oilG.yfjr;  /irsi  ^frist ;  inian  « 
rinnan.  The  second  is  when  two  sounds  not  immediately  follow- 
ing change  their  places;  cf,  the  case  of  OIIG.  crila  by  the  side 
of  dim  =  NIIG.  crlc  and  cllcr  ;  AS.  ivcUras,  the  lips,  as  against  the 
Gothic  UHtiriios ;  Olio.  cacUi,  which  must  have  had  the  sound 
of  *  ttik  before  the  sound-shifting  process  set  in  =  Lat.  nccttttn  ; 
Ital.  dialect ically  grolioso  ^ ghrioso  ;  crompurc  =  comprare  ;  MUG. 
kokoiirilk  »  Lat.  crocotUlns, 

8i.  Under  this  head,  too,  must  be  ranged  assimilations 
between  two  sounds  not  related,  as  Lat.  quinquc  from  * pinqnc ; 
original  German  yf///f  (five)  =  ^fininci,  etc. 

82.  We  more  commonly  find  dissimilations  between  two 
similar  sounds  not  in  contact ;  cf,  oilG.  turtiltAba,  from  the  Lat. 
turtur ;  tnarmul,  from  Lat.  marmor ;  .MUG.  martd  with  tttartcr^ 
from  martyrihiH  ;  frtoi  with  prior:  and  conversely,  .MUG.  phclkr 
with  pfulUl,  from  Lat.  pallwlnm ;  oiKi.  flnobra,  *  consolation,* 
as  against  OS.  frS/ra  and  \s.  /rt\for ;  MlKi.  kaladrius  with  it^m- 
driiis ;  Middle  \jsX,  pdcgrbius  {xova  pcrcgrinusr 

83.  Further,  the  falling  out  of  a  single  sound  may  be  regarded 
as*  assimilation,  if  this  be  caused  by  the  fact  of  the  same  sound 
occurring  in   its   neighbourhood:  cf.   Greek   Bpu^atcro^  *  wooden 

'  C/,  Hrupnann,  Xum  kentigcn  SImhJ  tier  SfraehTfisscnsfk^ft^  p.  5a 

•  Cf,   licchtel,  Ueher  s€j;€meiti,q>e  Assimiiaiion  mm  J  PitsimiialhH  iUr  heidtn  Zitt^r* 

Uuie.    GdUingen,  1876.     I  cannot,  however,  accept  all  Bcchtern  examples  as  properly 

referred  to  this  head. 
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barrier/  derived  from  ^dtrtrt^t  and  etewayXo^  from  ttXijo-o-m.  It  is 
just  so  with  the  disappearance  of  an  entire  syllable  occurring  near 
a  similar  one  closing  with  the  same  consonant:  cf.  tf/USifivov, 
a  double  of  tiiuiuiifivov,  dft4^p€v^  of  dfi^^pti^,  ic€\a^p€^^^ 
instead  o(  *  tceXatPovt^ii^  ;  Lat.  setftcstris  for  *  scmimcstris, 

84.  These  processes  seem  to  admit  of  no  other  explanation  than 
that  they  are  based  upon  repeated  mispronunciations  affecting 
spontaneously  a  considerable  part  of  the  linguistic  community.  It 
is  a  well-known  circumstance  that  in  the  act  of  speaking  the  order 
of  the  n'ords,  syllables,  or  single  sounds  becomes  displaced,  owing 
to  one  element  forcing  itself  prematurely  into  consciousness.  It  is 
equally  well  known  that  of  two  similar  elements  one  is  easily 
dropped.  It  is  further  notoriously  difficult  to  pronounce  with 
accuracy  a  succession  of  similar  and  yet  different  sounds  uttered 
quickly.  It  is  on  this  that  the  joke  dcix^nds  about  If  Peter  Piper 
picked  a  peck  of  pickled  pepper^  etc. ;  Round  about  the  rugged  rock 
the  ragged  rascals  ran^  etc.  It  will  also  be  impossible  to  deny  that 
conditions  favourable  to  certain  mispronunciations  exist,  and  that 
hence  these  mispronunciations  occur  in  the  mouths  of  quite 
different  persons,  and  this  repeatedly.  The  mispronunciations 
may  then  pass  by  inhcntance  as  a  normal  form  to  the  younger 
generation.  These  processes  are  most  easily  understood  when 
they  affect  foreign  words  which  contain  series  of  sounds  repugnant 
to  the  genius  of  the  language  which  adopts  them.  In  these  cases 
inexact  perception  and  defective  recollection  will  likewise  occur. 
The  phenomena  of^en  therefore  resemble  those  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed, under  the  head  of  Sound-substitution,  in  Chapter  XXII. 
below.  It  suggests  itself  also  often  for  our  consideration  if  popular 
etymology  is  not  also  at  work  in  producing  them.  Everything 
is  not  yet  clear  in  these  processes. 

85.  We  have  now  to  answer  the  important  question,  which 
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has  been  in  recent  times  the  subject  of  so  much  dispute :   Can  u«iformity 

of  tllC  \jKW% 

wc  assert  uniformity  of  sound-laws  *  In  the  first  place,  we  mustoj^ 
fully  understand  what  we  mean,  generally  speaking,  by  a  sound- 
law.  The  word  *  law '  is  itself  used  in  very  different  senses,  and 
this  very  fact  induces  errors  in  its  application.  The  idea  of  sound- 
law  is  not  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  in  which  we  speak  of 
*  laws '  in  Physics  or  Chemistry,  nor  in  the  sense  of  which  we  were 
thinking  when  wc  contrasted  exact  sciences  with  historical  sciences. 
Sound-law  does  not  pretend  to  state  what  must  always  under 
certain  general  conditions  regularly  recur,  but  merely  expresses 
the  reign  of  uniformity  within  a  group  of  definite  historical 
phenomena. 

%G,  In  the  statement  of  sound-laws  the  rule  has  been  to  start 
with  a  comparison.  The  circumstances  of  one  dialect  have  been 
compared  with  those  of  another ;  those  of  an  older  stage  of 
development  with  those  of  a  more  recent.  Abstractions  have 
been  made  by  comparing  the  relations  of  one  dialect  with  those 
of  another,  those  of  an  older  stage  of  development  with  those  of 
a  later  one.  Sound-laws  have  also  been  formed  by  abstraction 
by  comparing  the  different  relations  within  the  same  dialect 
existing  at  the  siimc  time.  The  rules  commonly  adopted  even 
into  practical  grammars  are  of  the  latter  kind.  Thus,  to  cite 
a  sentence  taken  word  for  word  from  Kriiger's  Greek  Gram- 
mar:— A  T-sound.  followed  by  anothfjr,  passes  regularly  into  v. 
£.\amples  :  npuo'Bfjpai  from  dvvr^f  ifHi^rOijvcu  from  iptiiw,  irtia' 
Offvai  from  irttOtt.  It  has  been  before  remarked  that  wc  mu.st 
not  allow  ourselves  to  be  led  away  by  such  rules  to  adopt  the 
view  that  the  sound  transitions  in  question  are  each  time 
effected  anew  by  the  creation  of  the  one  form  out  of  the  other. 
Tlie  forms  in  question  which  stand  in  such  a  relation  to  each 
other  are  cither  both  taken  up  by  the  memory,  or  one  is  formed 
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ffom  the  other  by  analogy  (f/  Chapter  v.).  This  relation  will  be 
designated  not  as  sound-change  (inut-wandil),  but  as  sound-substitu- 
tion (laHt'Wcchscl),  Sound-substitution  is  not  identical  with  sound- 
change,  but  is  merely  an  after-cfTcct  of  it  Accordingly  we  ought 
never  to  apply  the  term  *  sound-law '  to  sound-substitution,  but  only 
to  sound-change.  A  sound-law  can  no  doubt  reflect  itself  by  means 
of  the  effects  left  behind  in  the  relations  of  a  language  as  they 
exist  side  by  side ;  but  as  sound-law  it  never  applies  to  this,  but 
invariably  to  a  historical  development  carried  out  in  a  definite 
period. 

%j.  If  we,  therefore,  speak  of  the  uniform  efficacy  of  sound- 
laws,  this  can  only  mean  that  in  the  case  of  sound-laws  occur- 
ring within  the  same  dialect,  all  the  separate  cases,  in  which  the 
same  sound-conditions  occur,  are  treated  uniformly.  It  must 
cither  happen,  therefore,  that  where  the  same  sound  existed  pre- 
viously, the  same  sound  always  remains  in  the  later  stages  of 
development  as  well ;  or,  where  a  separation  into  difTercnt  sounds 
has  occurred,  there  must  be  a  special  reason  to  be  assigned ; 
and,  further,  a  reason  of  a  kind  affecting  sound  alone — such  as  the 
eflcct  of  neighbouring  sounds,  accent,  place  of  syllable,  etc. — 
for  the  fact  that  in  one  case  one  sound  has  arisen  and  in  an- 
other a  different  one.  No  doubt  we  must  take  into  account  in 
this  all  the  different  factors  in  the  production  of  sound. 
Especially  we  must  regard  the  word  not  as  isolated,  but  in  the 
light  of  its  place  within  the  sentence  taken  as  a  whole.  Not  till 
then  is  it  possible  to  recognise  the  real  uniformity  of  sound- 
changes. 

88.  It  is  not  difficult,  after  the  enunciation  of  these  prin- 
ciples, to  show  the  necessity  of  this  uniformity  as  far  as  it  turns 
on  actual  sound-changv  depending  on  a  gradual  displacement  of 
the  motofy  sensation ;  to  speak  more  accurately,  we  should  no 
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doubt  rather  say,  not  '  uniformity/  but  the  occurrence  of  all  devia- 
tions from  it  within  limits  too  fine  for  our  detection. 

89.  It  must  be  plain  to  every  one  who  acknowledges  in  all 
phenomena  the  operation  of  general  laws,  that  the  process  of  de- 
velopment works  uniformly  to  its  fulfilment.  A  motory  sensation 
docs  not  form  itself  specially  for  every  word,  but  in  every  case 
where  the  same  elements  recur  in  language  their  production  is 
guided  by  the  same  sensation.  Should,  then,  the  motory  sensation 
sufier  displacement  by  reason  of  the  pronunciation  of  an  clement 
in  any  word,  then  this  displacement  is  also  a  precedent  for  the 
same  element  in  another  word.  Thus  the  pronunciation  of  this 
element  in  the  different  words  vacillates  just  as  much  as  docs 
that  of  the  same  word  within  the  same  narrow  limits.  Vacillations 
of  pronunciation  caused  by  quicker  or  slower,  louder  or  gentler, 
more  careful  or  more  negligent  utterance,  will  always  affect  the 
same  element  in  the  same  manner,  no  matter  in  what  word  it  may 
occur,  and  these  must  always  move  in  corresponding  distances 
from  the  normal. 

go.  As  far  as  the  development  of  a  single  individual  goes,  it 
is  always  an  objection  which  is  urged  against  the  uniform  work- 
ing of  sound-laws.  It  is  maintained  that  our  etymological  con- 
sciousness— our  regard  for  related  forms,  stands  in  the  way  of 
the  operation  of  a  sound-law.  Whoever  maintains  this  must,  in 
the  first  place,  clearly  understand  that  it  involves  no  denial  of 
the  continuous  activity  of  the  factor  which  impels  to  sound-change 
^-only  the  supposition  of  a  factor  of  an  entirely  different  nature 
which  operates  against  this.  It  is  decidedly  not  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference whether  we  assume  that  a  factor  is  at  one  time  operative, 
and  at  another  time  inoperative  ;  or  whether  we  maintain  that  it  \s 
under  all  circumstances  operative,  and  that  its  operating  power  is 
counteracted  by  that  of  another  factor.     But  how  are  we  to  con- 
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ceive  of  the  chronological  relation  in  the  operation  of  these  factors? 
Do  they  both  operate  simultaneously,  so  that  it  comes  to  no  change, 
or  does  the  one  o|>eratc  after  the  other,  so  that  the  operation  of 
the  latter  is  always  again  cancelled  ?  The  first  could  only  be 
conceivable  on  the  assumption  that  the  speaker  knew  something 
of  the  threatened  change,  and  sought  to  guard  himself  against  it 
beforehand.  I  think  that  I  have  made  it  sufficiently  clear  that  there 
can  be  no  question  of  this  at  all.  If  we,  however,  allow  that  the 
eflect  of  the  factor  of  sound  makes  its  influence  first  felt,  but  is 
then  counteracted  by  the  other  factor,  which  we  shall  have  in  a 
following  chapter  to  characterise  more  closely,  the  uniformity  of 
the  sound-laws  b  hereby  admitted.  We  can  advantageously  dis- 
pute this  point  at  most :  Whether  it  is  the  rule  that  the  analogy 
makes  itself  felt  immediately  after  the  appearance  of  a  very  slight 
difference  between  the  etymologically  connected  forms,  or  if  it 
does  not  show  itself  operative  until  the  gap  has  declared  itself 
more  unmistakeably.  In  principle,  this  is  no  difference.  That 
the  latter  is  in  any  case  very  frequent,  we  can  sec  by  experience, 
on  which  we  shall  speak  at  greater  length  later.  Hut  it  lies  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  that  differences  which  are  not  yet  felt 
as  such  cannot  diminish  the  feeling  for  etymology,  and  are  not 
diminished  by  this. 

91.  Equally  inadmissible  is  the  supposition  that  considerations 
as  to  the  clearness  and  intelligibility  of  a  form  stand  in  the  way  of 
a  transition  of  sound.  We  come  sometimes  upon  relations  which 
seem  to  prove  the  affirmative.  Thus,  for  instance,  \\\  XGII.  the 
intervening  t  of  the  weak  perfects  and  participles  af^er  /  and  d  is 
maintained  as  in  redcte^  retUU,  while  it  is  in  other  cases  rejected. 
But  if  m-c  revert  to  the  sixteenth  century  we  find  that  double  forms 
arc  the  rule  in  every  verb ;  on  one  hand  we  find  zeigete  by  the 
tide  fAsiigU;  on  the  other,  rcdu  by  that  of  rtdttt.    Sound-change 
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has  thus  made  its  appearance  with  no  consideration  of  utility ; 
and  the  greater  utih'ty  of  the  one  set  of  forms  has  decided  merely 
their  continued  existence. 

93.  Thus  the  question  can  only  remain  whether  the  communi- 
cation of  the  different  individuals  among  each  other  can  occasion 
breaches  of  uniformity.  This  would  only  be  conceivable  under  the 
supposition  that  the  single  individual  were  to  be  exposed  simul- 
taneously to  the  influence  of  several  groups  of  persons  who  had 
plainly  parted  from  each  other  by  a  different  system  of  sound- 
development,  and  that  he  learnt  some  words  from  one,  and  others 
from  the  other  group.  This,  however,  presupposes  a  wholly 
exceptional  state  of  things.  Commonly  speaking,  there  exist  no 
such  differences  within  the  linguistic  community  within  which  the 
individual  grows  up,  and  with  which  he  stands  in  far  more  intimate 
connexion  than  with  more  distant  associates.  Where  it  does  not 
happen  that,  in  consequence  of  special  historical  causes,  larger 
groups  arc  detached  from  their  original  dwelling-place,  and  thrown 
together  with  others  where  the  population  is,  at  most,  modified  by 
slight  accessions  or  de|)artures,  but  remains  constant  as  far  as  its 
main  body  is  concerned,  no  differences  can  be  developed,  which 
arc  apprehended  as  such.  Even  if  A  pronounces  a  somewhat 
different  sound  from  B  in  the  corresponding  place,  still  the 
apprehension  of  the  one  sound  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  fades 
into  the  sound-picture  which  the  hearer  already  carries  in  his 
mind;  and  thus  it  follows  again  that  only  the  same  motory 
sensation  can  correspond  with  them.  It  is  absolutely  impossible 
that,  owing  to  two  differences  so  slight,  two  different  motory 
sensations  should  form  in  the  same  individual.  As  a  general  rule 
it  would  be  impossible,  even  supposing  that  the  extremes  which 
occur  within  a  small  linguistic  domain  were  the  only  existing  ones. 
But  even  if  the  hearer  were  in  a  position  to  apprehend  the  differ- 
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ence  between  these  two,  still  the  series  of  fine  transition-steps, 
which  he  always  hears  without  any  break,  would  render  it  im- 
possible to  keep  a  frontier  line  unbroken.  And  so,  even  assuming 
that  he  hears  one  word  more  frequently  and  earlier  from  people 
who  tend  to  this  extreme,  and  the  other  more  frequently  and 
earHer  from  people  who  tend  to  the  other  extreme,  still  this  can 
never  produce  the  result  that,  in  his  efforts  to  repeat  the  word, 
the  production  of  a  sound  in  one  word  should  be  guided  by  a 
different  motory  sensation  from  the  production  of  a  sound  in  the 
other  word,  if  the  same  individual  would  set  an  identical  sound  in 
both  places. 

93.  Thus  within  the  same  dialect  no  irregularity  develops, 
excepting  either  as  the  result  of  a  mixture  of  dialects,  or,  as  we 
shall  have  to  detail  with  more  accuracy,  as  the  result  of  the 
borrowing  of  a  word  from  a  foreign  dialect.  We  shall  have  later 
to  examine  to  what  extent  and  under  what  conditions  such 
borrowing  appears.  Of  course  in  our  statement  of  sound-laws 
we  do  not  have  to  reckon  with  any  such  apparent  irregularities. 

94.  The  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  explain  sound- 
change  as  dependent  on  individual  caprice  or  on  an  inaccurate  ear 
are  hardly  worth  mentioning.  A  single  inaccuracy  of  ear  cannot 
possibly  have  any  lasting  results  for  the  history  of  language.  If  I 
do  not  accurately  catch  a  word  from  any  one  who  speaks  the  same 
dialect  as  myself,  or  another  with  which  I  am  well  acquainted, 
but  if  I  guess  his  meaning  from  the  context  of  his  discourse, 
then  I  supply  the  word  in  question  according  to  the  memory- 
pictiire  which  I  have  in  my  mind.  If  the  connexion  is  not 
sufficient  to  explain  clearly  the  meaning,  it  may  be  that  I  shall 
supply  a  wrong  meaning,  or  I  may  supply  nothing  at  all,  and 
satisfy  myself  with  understanding  nothing,  or  I  may  ask  again. 
But  how  I  should  come  to  think  that  I  have  heard  a  word  of 
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different  sound,  and  still  to  set  this  word  in  the  place  of  the  one  I 
understand,  is  to  me  incomprehensible.  Certainly  it  may  more 
easily  happen  to  a  child  who  has  ne\'er  yet  heard  a  particular 
word  to  apprehend  that  word  imperfectly,  and  to  reproduce  It 
again  imperfectly.  But  the  child  will  also  frc<iuently  reproduce 
imperfectly  that  which  it  has  apprchcndal  more  correctly  because, 
in  its  case,  impulse  is  not  yet  adcqutitely  formed.  Its  apprehen- 
sion, as  its  reproduction,  will  correct  itself,  if  it  always  hears  the 
word  anew ;  if  this  be  not  so,  it  will  forjjct  it.  Wrong  apprehen- 
sion of  sound  is  only  regularly  seen  when  jKoplc  who  belong  to 
different  dialectic  areas  or  different  languages  converse  with  each 
other,  and  the  shai>e  in  which  foreign  words  are  adopted  is  no 
doubt  much  influenced  by  this  circumstance,  but  certainly  more 
by  the  want  of  motory  sensations  for  the  sounds  which  are  wanting 
to  their  own  dialect. 

95.  There  remain  now  certainly  some  kinds  of  .sound -changes 
in  which  uniformity  of  action  cannot  theoretically  be  proved 
necessar)'.  These,  however,  make  up  a  relatively  small  part  of  the 
entire  sound-changes,  and  they  admit  of  sharp  delimitation.  Thus, 
on  the  one  hand,  we  have  to  reckon  under  this  he.id  the  cases  in 
which  a  sound  is  imitated  by  means  of  a  deviating  articulation. 
On  the  other  side  we  must  include  the  metathe.ses,  assimilations, 
and  dissimilations  referred  to  on  p.  55,  sq,  l^'or  the  rest,  even  in  this 
case,  we  find  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  .some  extent,  that  regularity  is 
the  rule,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  metathesis  of  sounds  immedi- 
ately following  each  other,  and  further,  e.g,^  in  the  case  of  the 
dissimilation  of  the  aspirates  in  Greek,  as  in  Kiyyica^  wi^evya,  and 
elsewhere. 

96.  The  question,  as  to  how  far  sound-laws  are  to  be  regarded 
as  admitting  of  no  exceptions,  cannot  be  absolutely  decided  by  the 
materials  of  language  before  us,  because  there  are  changes  in 
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lani;unt;c  which,  aUhoU(;h  \xi  their  nature  abnolutcly  di(Tcrcnt  from 
sound-change,  still  produce  corresponding  results  with  this.  Thus 
our  question  is  intimately  connected  with  the  second  question : 
How  far  does  the  operation  of  these  other  changes  extend,  and  how 
are  they  to  be  divided  from  sound-change  ?  Of  this  we  shall  have 
to  treat  below. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

CHANGE  IN   WORD-SIGNIFICATION. 

SOUND-CHANGE  is  effected  by  repeated  substitution  of  aCHanj^or 
sound  or  sounds  almost  imperceptibly  differing  from  the  *;«»»»»«*••»  • 

widciNns  or 

orijjinal.     In  this  process  the  disappearance  of  the  old  is  simul-  iianofriiic 

of  it*  aoofw. 

taneous  with  the  appearance  of  the  new.  In  the  case  however  of 
chanj^c  in  signification,  the  maintenance  of  the  old  is  not  excluded 
by  the  apjKarance  of  the  new.  It  consists  invariably  in  a  widening 
or  narrowing  of  the  extent  of  the  signification,  corresponding  to 
which  we  find  an  imi)overishment  or  an  enrichment  of  the  con- 
tents. No  signification  absolutely  different  from  the  original  can 
be  formed  but  from  the  successive  processes  of  widening  and 
narrowing. 

98.  Change  in  signification,  however,  resembles  sound-change  in  ni^tinciiow 

of  •  ITmmI  * 

this,  that  it  is  effected  by  a  dei)arturc  in  individual  usage  from  thc«wi  '^v. 
common  usage,  which  departure  i^isscs  only  by  gradual  stages  into  : 
common  usage.  The  possibility,  we  may  even  say  the  necessity,  of 
change  in  sigiu'fication,  springs  from  the  circumstance  that  the  sig- 
nification which  attaches  to  a  word  each  time  that  it  is  employed, 
is  not  necessarily  coincident  with  that  which  by  usage  attaches  to  it 
considered  in  itself  As  it  seems  desirable  to  adopt  distinct  names 
for  this  discrepancy,  we  shall  employ  the  expressions  'usual' 
and  *  occasional  *  signification  ;  possibly  *  general  *  and  *  individual  * 
might  serve  as  well.     We  understand  then  by  *  usual  signification  * 

E 
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the  entire  contents  of  the  conception  bound  up  in  any  given  word 
as  it  presents  itself  to  the  member  of  any  body  of  individuals 
speaking  one  common  language :  by  the  term  *  occasional  signifi- 
cation' we  understand  the  contents  of  the  conception  which  the 
speaker,  in  uttering  the  word,  connects  therewith,  and  which  he 
expects  the  listener  to  connect  with  it  likewise. 

99.  The  occasional  signification  is  very  commonly  richer  in 
contents  than  the  usual  one,  and  narrower  in  extent.  In  the 
first  place  the  word  in  its  'occasional*  sense  may  denote  some- 
thing concrete,  while  in  its  'usual'  sense  it  denotes  only  some- 
thing abstract,  i>.  some  general  conception  under  which  different 
concrete  ones  may  be  ranged.  By  a  *  concrete '  conception  I  shall 
be  understood  to  mean  something  prc-supposcd  as  really  existing, 
subject  to  definite  limits  of  time  and  space :  by  an  '  abstract  *  one 
I  understand  a  general  conception,  the  contents  of  a  mere  idea  and 
nothing  more,  freed  from  all  trammels  of  time  and  placa  This 
distinction  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ordinary  division  of 
iHibstantives  into  abstract  and  concrete.  The  substantive  appella- 
tions which  we  call  'concrete'  denote  a  conception  as  general 
as  the  so-called  abstract  nouns;  and,  conversely,  the  latter  are 
occasionally  used  as  concretes,  as  they  are  used  to  express  a  single 
<|ua]ity  or  activity  defined  by  limits  of  space  and  time. 

loa  By  far  the  greater  number  of  words  are  capable  of  bearing 
in  occasional  use  abstract  and  concrete  significations  indifferently. 
There  are  indeed  some  which  are  by  their  very  essence  intended  to 
denote  something  concix^te,  but  which  do  not  refer  to  something 
immediately  and  definitely  concrete,  this  reference  being  given  them 
by  individual  application.  Such  words  as  these  are  the  personal, 
possessive,  and  demonstrative  pronouns,  the  demonstrative  adverbs, 
and  such  words  as  how^  to-dajt,  ycsUrday. 

101.  Words  like  /,  ken,  ditser^  serve  no  other  purpose  but  to 
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define  some  one's  position  in  the  concrete  world  ;*  but  in  them- 
selves they  contain  nothing  definite,  and  it  requires  the  aid  of 
individualising  elements  to  give  them  such  definiteness.  Then 
lake  the  case  of  proper  names.  These  doubtless  denote  a  single 
object  or  person  ;  but  seeing  that  the  same  name  may  attach  to 
diflcrcnt  persons  and  different  localities,  the  result  is  that  there 
remains  a  variation  between  occasional  and  usual  signification. 
Finall)*,  a  small  number  of  words  have  to  be  considered  express- 
ing an  object  regarded  as  existing  once,  and  once  only ;  such 
are  God,  ticvil,  world,  earth,  sun.  ThcNC  are  at  the  same  time 
general  and  proper  nouns,  but  only  when  understood  in  a  certain 
way  and  regarded  from  a  definite,  not  from  a  general,  point  of 
view.  Conversely  there  are  some  words  which  from  their  very 
nature  must  be  ranged  with  the  general  and  not  with  the  con- 
crete :  such  arc  the  ad\  erbs  and  pronouns — rccr,  any ;  the  German 
/«',  irgcrtd ;  MUG.  icntan,  dchcin ;  \jx\.  qmsqnam,  uilns,  unqnain, 
uspiam ;  but  the  gcmrai  character  even  of  such  words  as  these 
suffers  certain  limitations  in  the  occasional  usage — cf, :  If  he  ever  did, 
it  at  all ;  If  he  ever  really  should  do  it ;  Have  yon  been  at  any  trouble  f 

102.  A  further  and  very  imix)rtant  difference   between  usual  Mwraiiiyof 

Meawnf. 

and  cKcasional  signification  is  the  following.  The  *  usual '  significa- 
tion of  a  word  may  be  various  ;  its  *  occasional  *  meaning  is  always 
single  except  in  cases  where  ambiguity  is  intentionally  attached  to 
the  word,  either  to  deceive,  or  to  point  a  witticism.  Attempts  have 
been  made,  as  by  Steinthal,  Zsehr.  /.  volkerpsyeh.  i.  426 — though  • 
unsuccessful  we  believe — to  prove  that  there  are  no  such  things 
as  words  with  several  significations.  Under  this  head  must  be 
ranged  first  those  words  which  correspond  in  sound,  but  differ  in 
meaning,  such  correspondence  being  purely  accidental  ;   such  is 

'  Even  our  demonstrative  promninft— ami  tlie  woni  tkt — may  be  emplojred  at 
denoting  alntract  conceptions :  e.g..  The  whale  ts  n  mawmtit.  In  German  ^rcan  lie  used 
in  the  same  way,  *./•.,  £r  hringl  leheMdi^  JHns^e  zur  xrelt. 
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the  German  achi^diligentia— prescript io — octo.  These  cases  arc 
naturally  enough  excluded  by  Steinthal,  who  maintains  th.it  here 
the  words  in  question  are  not  the  same,  but  diflcrent  words.  In 
50und,  howe\'er,  they  arc  identical,  and  whoever  hears  such  a 
combination  of  sounds  spoken  without  any  connection  is  ix)wcr- 
Icss  to  recognise  which  of  the  significations  inherent  in  the 
word  is  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker.  We  thus  have,  if  we  keep 
to  the  actual  state  of  things,  and  add  nothing  which  does  not 
strictly  belong  to  it,  a  word  which  usually  receives  several  signi- 
ficationsL  But  in  the  many  cases  in  which  we  have  identity 
not  merely  of  sounds,  but  of  etymology  as  well,  we  arc  driven 
to  recognise  actual  plurality  of  signification.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  m-ord  fnchs  in  modem  High  German.  It  means,  in  the  first 
and  most  common  case,  •  a  fox ' ;  then  '  a  horse  of  foxy  colour  ;  *  *  a 
red-haired  person  ;  *  '  a  sly  fellow  ;  *  *  a  gold  coin  ; '  *  a  freshman  at 
college.'    Bock\  a  '  he-goat  ;*  bock^  *  the  outside  scat  of  a  coach/  and 

•  a  misuke  ;'  f utter,  *  food  for  cattle  *  and  *  lining  ;*  via/,  *  a  •  spot,'  a 

•  token/ '  a  point  of  time  ;*  fftesse,  *  a  mass  *  and  *  a  fair ;'  ort,  *  a  place  * 
and  •  a  shoemaker's  tool ;  *  rappe,  *  a  black  horse  *  and  *  a  coin  ;  * 
sffiM.  'a  stone'  and  *a  weight,*  and  'a  disease;*  gcschick,  *fatc' 
and  •  dexterity  ; '  gcschickt,  *  sent  *  and  *  dexterous  ;  *  steucrn,  *  to 
pilot  a  vessel/'  to  pay  taxes/  and  *  to  hinder  ;  *  MIK;.  bcisnt  *  to  bait ' 
and  •  to  chase  with  a  falcon  ;*  crbcizen,  *  to  dismount  from  horseback  ;  * 
sir/V/r,  •  pasture/  •  hunting  ground/  •  fishery/  •  time '  (as  in  atider- 
weide,  *  another  time ') ;  Latin,  cxainen,  *  swarm '  and  •  examination.' 
Sicinthal  recognises  the  |)rimary  signification  in  such  cases  as  the 
only  one:  to  those  which  have  in  the  course  of  history  sprung 
from  this  he  denies  the  title  to  independence.  Hut  his  view  is 
correct  only  as  a  statement  of  what  exists  at  the  time  when 
the  derived  signification  first  springs  from  the  primary  meaning. 
This    state    of   things  is  howe\'cr  merely  transitory.      In   most 
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of  the  cases  cited  above  it  is  impossible  to  recognise,  without 
some  historical  knowledge,  the  original  connexion  between  the 
various  significations,  and  these  bear  the  same  relation  to  each 
other,  as  if  the  identity  in  sound  were  purely  accidental.  This  is 
especially  true  when  the  primary  meaning  has  disappeared.  But 
in  many  cases  also  where  the  relationship  of  the  denved  to  the 
primary  signification  is  still  recognisable,  we  cannot  but  acknow- 
letlge  the  independence  of  the  former,  esjx^cially  in  all  cases  where 
it  has  become  the  *  usual  *  one.  There  is  one  sure  criterion  of  these 
cases,  viz.,  whether  a  word  'occasionally*  used  in  the  derivative 
sense  in  question,  can  be  understood  without  the  aid  of  the 
primar)'  meaning,  i.c.  without  the  necessity  of  the  primary  mean- 
ing  forcing  itself  on  the  consciousnos  of  the  si^aker  or  hearer. 
There  are  further  two  negative  tests  whereby  we  may  judge  that 
a  word  has  not  a  simple  but  a  complex  signification  ;  the  first 
of  these  is  that  no  uniform  definition  can  be  framed  wherein  the 
wht»le  extent  of  the  meaning,  neither  more  nor  less,  can  be  in- 
cluded ;  and  the  second  is  that  the  word  cannot,  if  employed 
•  occasionally,*  be  used  in  the  whole  extent  of  its  signification.  The 
reader  may  apply  these  tests  to  the  examples  cited  above. 

103.  Kven  in  cases  where  the  usual  signification  may  be 
regarded  as  simple,  the  individual  meaning  may  vary  from  this, 
and  still  not  become  concrete,  proceeding  as  it  may  on  one  of 
the  different  bye-meanings  included  in  the  general  conception. 
Thus  the  simple  word  Ptndii  can  in  single  caso  be  understood  as 
stccknadii,  nahnadel,  stoffiuuUI,  strUkiuuicl,  fiakclntuicl,  etc. 

104.  All  understanding  between  individuals  reposes  on  the  cor- 
res|)ondence  in  their  psychical  attitude.*  For  the  common  under- 
standing  of  the  usual  meaning  no  more  corresjx^ndence  is  needed 

*  The  following  illustrations  procccti  much  on  the  same  lines  as  the  viewi  put  forward 
\iy  Wegener  in  his  hook.  Ant  item  Ithfn  dfr  s^raikt  ;  aiul  to  a  certain  extent  resemble 
those  of  Urdit,  i^s  IJJts  Ulenits  dn  lAWf^a}^  (Paris,  1868). 
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than  such  as  naturally  exists  between  all  the  members  of  a  given 
number  of  individuals  who  speak  the  same  language,  assuming 
a]wa>'s  that  they  have  thoroughly  mastered  their  language.  When, 
hon'c\-cr,  in  the  'occasional'  use  the  signification  attaching 
to  a  word  is  specialised  and  still  claims  to  be  understood,  such 
claim  can  only  be  based  ujwn  a  closer  accord  between  the 
speakers.  The  same  words  may  either  be  perfectly  intelligible  or 
unintelligible,  or,  again,  may  be  liable  to  misconception  according 
to  the  frame  of  mind  of  the  person  accosted  and  the  chance 
environment  of  other  circumstances,  according  as  certain  aids 
to  understanding  arc  present  or  absent.  These  aids  do  not 
need  to  be  of  linguistic  nature  at  all.  We  must  endeavour 
to  form  a  clear  notion  of  these  in  detail. 
««MVr  105.  Words    which    properly   have    an    abstract    signification 

teKsm\mK   may  be  brought  into  relation  with  something  concrete  by  connect- 


faiAv  ing  them  with  such  words  as  those  described  (p.  C/j\  whose  func- 
Vm^m  tion  it  is  to  express  the  concrete,  more  esjKcially  those  with  the 
"  •  ^  article  where  it  is  developed.  Hut  the  use  of  the  article  has 
generally  developed  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  not  confined  to  the 
function  of  individualising,  but  is  also  attached  to  the  noun  where 
It  expresses  the  general  conception.  Languiiges  which  have 
de\-cloped  no  article  employ  abstract  words  (without  any  special 
mark  of  denotation)  for  the  concrete. 

106.  Whether  the  reference  to  the  concrete  is  expressly 
denoted  or  no,  in  any  case  other  means  must  be  adopted  for  its 
closer  definition.  The  first  of  these  is  the  perception  common  to 
the  speaker  and  hearer.  The  latter  recognises  the  fact  that  the 
former  in  speaking  of  tree  or  tower  means  a  definite  single  tree 
or  tom-er,  that  is,  assuming  that  they  both  have  before  their  eyes 
the  object  in  question.  The  perception  may  be  supported  and 
defined   by  signs    made    by >  the  eyes    or    hands,  or    by   other 
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gestures.  Such  signs  as  these  may  likewise  serve  to  point  to 
objects  not  directly  cognisable  by  the  senses  so  long,  as  the 
direction  in  which  ihcy  lie  is  known. 

107.  A  second  method  whereby  the  word  is  made  to  refer  to 
something  definite  and  concrete  is  found  in  the  past  utterances 
of  the  speaker,  or,  it  may  be,  in  his  siiecial  explanation.  If  it 
is  understood  that  a  word  once  bears  a  concrete  .sense,  it  is 
possible  that  this  same  sense  mciy  continue  to  attach  to  the  word 
throughout  the  further  course  of  the  conversation.  In  this  case 
the  remembrance  of  the  previous  utterance  takes  the  place  of 
immediate  perception.  This  reference  to  the  past  can  again  be 
supix)rted  by  the  demonstrative  pronouns  and  adverbs.  Originally 
employed  to  express  a  certain  perception,  the  transference  of 
their  function  to  denote  previous  utterance  serves  admirably  to 
render  the  individualising  of  the  signification,  intended  by  the 
speaker,  clear  and  intelligible  to  the  hearer. 

108.  In  the  third  place,  we  have  to  take  account  of  the 
special  force  which  may  attach  itself  to  the  representation  of 
anything  concrete,  even  when  this  force  dispenses  with  the  aid 
of  perception  or  mention  of  a  word  pre\'iously  used  in  a  i>ar- 
ticular  sense.  This  force  may  make  itself  jointly  and  commonly 
felt  \\\  the  mind  of  the  interlocutors.  Such  .igreement  or  cor- 
respondence is  dependent  for  its  existence  on  the  fact  of  common 
residence,  common  age,  common  position,  business,  and  manifold 
common  experiences  of  the  si>eakcrs.  An  instance  of  this  is 
seen  in  the  use  of  the  rhetorical  usage  commonly  known  as  kot^ 
^S^X^^'  Countrymen  talk  of  going  fo  toiun  without  more 
definite  specification,  meaning  thereby  the  town  nearest  to 
where  they  happen  to  live.  Words  like  the  town-haii^  the  Market, 
are  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  town  for  the  town- 
hall  or  market  of  that  particular  town ;  the  kitchen,  the  dimng^ 
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room^  in  the  mouths  of  the  members  of  a  given  family,  refer 
solely  to  the  kitchen  or  dining-room  of  their  particular  house. 
Thus  again,  when  we  speak  of  Sunday  we  mean  the  nearest 
Sunday  to  the  day  on  which  we  happen  to  be  speaking,  and  it 
only  needs  to  be  indicated,  in  order  to  fix  the  Sunday  with  perfect 
accuracy,  whether  the  day  referred  to  is  past  or  future.  Words 
expressing  the  relationship  of  one  person  to  another  arc  naturally 
referred  to  persons  who  stand  in  such  relationship  to  the  hearer 
and  to  the  speaker  alike:  and,  further,  the  singular,  in  such 
cases,  is  perfectly  clear,  as  long  as  there  is  only  one  person  who 
could  be  properly  so  described.  Thus  for  the  purposes  of  inter- 
course between  the  sisters  and  brothers  of  a  family,  the  concrete 
reference  of  the  words  faUur  and  mother  is  suflicicntly  intel- 
ligible, as  is  the  employment  of  such  words  as  the  Queen  or  the 
President  to  the  British  or  the  Americans  respectively.  Nay,  even 
In  cases  where  the  relation  exists  on  one  side  only — on  that  of  the 
speaker,  or  on  that  of  the  hearer — it  is  still  possible,  under  the 
influence  of  auxiliary  circumstances,  that  the  reference  should  be 
unmistakeabla  Such  a  question  as  Hoxu  is  the  wife  /  may  be  as 
intelligible  as  How  is  your  wife  /  If  a  concrete  object  have  once 
at  an  earlier  period  in  any  way  acquired  a  signification  appre- 
hended alike  by  the  speaker  and  the  hearer,  it  can  be  called  into 
consciousness  by  the  word  that  denotes  it  This  is  especially 
true  if  it  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory,  or  when  a  situation  recurs 
similar  to  that  in  which  the  object  presented  itself,  as  challenging 
special  observation.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  two  friends  are  out 
walking  together,  and  they  meet  a  lady  previously  unknown  to 
either,  about  whom  they  have  exchanged  remarks.  They  take  the 
same  walk  again,  and  one  asks,  Shali  we  meet  the  lady  a^ainf 
In  this  case  the  reference  in  the  mind  of  the  other  is  clear  and 
unmistakeabla 
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lOQk  In  the  fourth  place,  a  closer  definition  may  be  summoned 
to  the  aid  of  the  speaker.  But  it  is  commonly  found  that  such 
a  definition  per  se  produces  no  concrete  sense,  but  only  when  used 
concurrently  with  the  other  factors  already  described.  By  means 
of  such  definition  the  word  to  which  the  definition  is  attached 
must  either  have  received  a  reference  to  a  group  of  concrete  objects, 
out  of  which  by  definition  a  further  selection  is  made ;  or  a  con- 
crete reference  must  thereby  be  given  to  the  defining  word.  Both 
processes  may  in  fact  happen  at  once.  Thus  the  epithet  old^  if 
attached  to  dukc^  gives  per  se  no  concrete  sense.  But  if  the  facts 
of  the  situation  point  the  reference  to  some  definite  ducal  family, 
the  i>erson  referred  to  is  distinctly  defined.  The  word  castie  gains 
no  concrete  meaning  by  the  addition  of  the  word  rojtal  or  ktH^s 
unless  the  known  facts  have  previously  given  the  word  king  a 
concrete  reference.  But  the  phrase  the  ki fig's  castle  comes  to 
mean  one  object  and  no  more  when  it  can  be  assumed  that  a  single 
castle  of  the  royal  personage  in  question  exists,  or  if  there  are  any 
facts  in  the  situation  which  tend  to  single  out  an  individual ;  for 
instance,  if  any  one  be  referred  to  a  particular  place  in  which  he 
must  necessarily  suppose  the  castle  in  question  to  lie. 

1 10.  Finally,  concrete  sense  spreads  from  one  word  to  others 
placed  in  relation  to  it  In  sentences  like  Jo/m  never  drew  bridle  ; 
I  never  laid  hand  npon  him  ;  I  took  him  by  the  arm  ;  You  hit  me 
on  the  shoulder^ — the  words  bridle  and  hand  gain  a  concrete 
meaning  owing  to  the  subject,  and  arm  and  shoulder  owing  to 
the  object 

111.  In  the  same  way  as  general  names  receive  a  definite 
concrete  reference,  proper  names  which  belong  to  different  indi- 
viduals come  to  denote  but  one.  The  simple  appellation  Char  Us 
is  sufficient  to  identify  an  individual,  supposing  that  he  is  in  our 
presence,  or  that  we    have    recently    mentioned    him.      He   is 
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sufficiently  identified  then,  even  apart  from  this,  within  the  circle 
of  his  family,  or  of  a  small  body  of  acquaintances  who  have  no 
other  Charles  within  their  body.  Under  other  circumstances  wc 
define  him  more  closely — e.g.:  Charles  the  Sixth  of  France — 
Charles  the  First  of  England.  In  the  same  way  the  same  name 
is  given  to  many  places ;  but  one  name  is  sufficient  to  define  it 
for  the  whole  neighbourhood,  and  even  for  larger  circles  when 
the  place  meant  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  all  the  places 
bearing  the  same  name  (such  as  Melbourne^  Londofi^  Strass- 
burg)',  otherwise  a  nearer  definition  has  to  be  used,  as  St09iy 
Stratford^  Xcivt0n'le'Willou*s. 

112.  The  same  factors  which  serve  to  impart  to  a  word  a 
concrete  reference  serve  equally  to  specialise  its  signification.  On 
hearing  a  word,  the  natural  tendency  is  to  think  of  the  most  ordi- 
nary of  its  various  significations,  or  of  its  primary  one.  These 
tendencies  sometimes  coincide.  Where,  however,  it  happens  that 
sc\'eral  meanings,  each  tolerably  common,  stand  side  by  side,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  primary  meaning  will  present  itself  to  con* 
sctousness  before  those  derived  from  it ;  and  this  will  often  be 
found  true  where  the  derived  meaning  is  in  the  more  common 
use.  This  is  in  accordance  with  an  ordinary  psychological  law. 
But  the  matter  is  at  once  different  if  certain  groups  of  ideas  arc 
awakened  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer  before  the  word  is  uttered, 
or  will  be  awakened  simultaneously  with  its  utterance,  ideas  which 
arc  more  closely  connected  with  a  derived  or  comparatively  un- 
usual meaning.  It  makes  a  great  difference  whether  I  hear  the 
word  sheet  in  a  haberdasher's  shop,  or  on  a  yacht,  or  at  a 
publisher's;  as  it  does  if  I  hear  the  words  to  bind  at  a  book- 
seller's, or  in  a  t^rN-est-field.  When  diffeix^nt  men  of  different 
trades  and  professions — as  joiners,  gamekeepers,  medical  men — 
oioet  and  con\'cr9e,  they  arc  given   to  apprehend   each  word  as 
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it  comes  most  nearly  home  to  their  profession.  The  connexion 
in  which  a  word  occurs  is  of  great  importance.  By  means  of 
such  connexion  the  different  possibih'tics  of  the  apprehension  of 
a  word  arc  minimised.  Take  such  instances  as  a  good  pointy  a 
point  of  view^  a  point  of  honour ;  the  bar  of  an  hotels  the  bar  of 
justice ;  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  the  foot  of  the  table ;  the  tongue 
vf  a  xvoman^  the  tongue  of  a  balance;  a  iveii-attended  bail,  a 
football  club ;  a  bay  and  a  grey ;  the  cock  is  turned  on  ;  it  costs  a 
crotcn  ;  the  train  starts,  a  train  of  thought ;  a  clear  voice,  a  clear 
day;  clean  linen,  a  clean  heart;  fohn  is  a  donkey ;  the  money 
goes,  the  milk  goes  ;  to  stand  still,  to  stand  upon  ceremony,  to  stand 
at  ease, 

113.  In  the  cases  we  have  mentioned  the  variation  of  the  occa-  Tiie 
sional  meaning  from  the  usual  one  consisted  in  the  fact  that  the  Meaning 

<loc«  Mot 

former  contained  all  the  elements  of  the  latter,  and  at  the  same  ncwMwUy 

Mclud«  aH 

time  something  beyond.  There  are,  however,  cases  where  the  the  ek 
occasional  meaning  does  not  contain  all  the  elements  of  the  usual  'i*. 
meaning,  while  it  still  may  contain  something  which  does  not, 
strictly  speaking,  belong  to  the  latter.  The  fundamental  condition 
for  the  |X)ssibility  of  such  partial  utilisation  of  the  usual  significa- 
tion of  a  word  is  given  most  ordinarily  by  the  fact  that  the  latter 
is  in  most  cases  made  up  of  different  elements  which  may  be 
separated.  Any  idea  of  any  substance  must  necessarily  com- 
prehend the  idea  of  several  characteristics.  But  there  arc  also 
many  ideas  of  qualities  and  activities  which  we  can  designate  by 
a  single  word,  which  are  likewise  comiKumd.  For  instance,  the 
names  of  colours  denote  (of  course  six/aking  from  a  psychological 
point  of  view)  i)erfectly  simple  qualities ;  blue,  red,  yellaw,  white, 
black.  And  even  these  may  well  be  employed  to  denote  qualities 
which,  according  to  their  proper  meaning,  are  not  fully  adequate 
For  each  colour  may,  of  course,  be  mixed  with  each  other  colour 
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at  will ;  and  thus  there  arises  an  infinite  number  of  transition  stages 
which  cannot  possibly  each  receive  a  definite  name.  And  the  result 
is  that  we  arc  content  to  leave  unimportant  admixtures  without  any 
name,  so  that  the  limit  within  which  a  name  expressive  of  colour 
is  applicable  remains  uncertain  and  shifting.  But  a  much  wider 
room  for  inadequate  application  is  given  us  by  words  whose  signi- 
fication consists  in  a  complex  assembly  of  ideas. 

114.  Such,  among  others,  are  all  so-called  metaphorical  ex- 
pressions. We  are  accustomed  to  say  that,  for  a  comparison  to 
be  made,  there  must  necessarily  be,  besides  the  two  objects 
compared,  a  tertium  comparationis^  or  third  object  with  which 
they  arc  compared.  But  this  tertium  is  nothing  new,  nothing 
added  to  what  we  have  already,  but  it  is  that  part  of  the  contents 
of  the  two  combinations  (groups)  of  ideas  compared  with  each 
other  which  they  have  in  common.  If  we  say  of  a  man  he  is 
like  a  fox^  wc  do  not  identify  the  two  qualities  as  in  the  case  of 
a  mathematical  equation ;  nothing  more  is  meant  than  this,  that 
one  of  the  characteristic  qualities  of  which  the  conception  'fox' 
\s  made  up  is  likewise  implied  in  the  idea  that  we  have  of  this 
particular  man :  i,€,  as  a  rule,  of  his  craftiness.  And  so  we  arc 
able  to  say  more  accurately  by  expressing  the  tertium  as  well — 
He  is  as  sly  as  a  fox.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  say  e\'en  more 
simply  he  is  fcxy^  in  which  case  the  adjective  again  does  not 
indicate  the  full  extent  of  all  the  qualities  of  a  fox,  but  only  a 
.^lection  of  these ;  and  lastly,  simplest  of  all,  we  can  say  he  is 
a  fox, 

>  115.  There  is  another  possibility  which  enables  a  word  to  pass 
beyond  the  limits  of  its    own  proper  signification  ;  i>.   into  a 

'  usage  again  of  course  at  the  outset  purely  occasional.  It  consists 
in  this,  that  something  which  is  according  to  ordinary  experience 
connected  with  the  usual  contents  by  relations  of  space,  or  time,  or 
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cause,  is  understood  together  with  the  word,  or,  it  may  be,  under- 
stood alone,  when  the  word  is  uttered.  Under  this  head  falls  the 
figure  of  speech  known  in  Latin  treatises  on  style  as  pars  pro  toto 
[as  where  trabs  or,  again,  carina  stands  for  *  a  ship*]. 

1 16.  On  each  occasion  when  the  word  oversteps  the  limits  of 
its  usual  signification,  a  directing  impulse  must  lend  its  aid — that 
is,  if  the  reference  is  to  be  rightly  understood.  Such  an  impulse 
is  in  this  case  more  necessary  than  where  nothing  further  is 
required  than  to  ascertain  which  of  several  significations  already 
recognised  as  usual  is  intended  {cf,  above,  pp.  74-5).  We  never 
feel  ourselves  impelled  to  understand  a  word  in  a  sense  which 
does  not  include  all  the  elements  of  its  usual  meaning,  as  long 
as  we  arc  not  reminded  by  something  that  such  a  sense  is  im- 
possible. It  becomes  then  a  matter  of  necessity  if  we  would 
arrive  at  the  right  sense,  that  this  reminder  should  set  us  on 
some  positive  right  track.  In  such  proverbs  as  Speech  is  silvern^ 
but  silence  is  golden,  we  should  not  think  of  the  predicates  as 
used  metaphorically,  if  they  could  be  understood  as  connected 
with  their  subjects  in  their  proper  sensa  When  Shakespeare 
talks  about  the  *  majesty  of  buried  Denmark^  we  guess  from  the 
combination  of  majesty^  buried,  and  Denmark,  the  right  sense  which 
we  are  to  attach  to  each. 

117.  These  departures  of  the  occasional  meanings  from  thcchanc* 

of  Uuct 

usual  meaning  arc  starting-points  of  true  change  of  signification,  eiiecicd  by 

•Dee    " 

As  soon  as  these  departures  repeat  themselves  with  a  certain  regu-  Modi 
larity,  what  was  individual  and  momentary  becomes  gradually 
generic  and  usual.  The  border  line  between  what  constitutes  the 
occasional  and  usual  signification  of  a  word  is  shifting.  In  each 
individual  case  the  beginning  of  the  transition  from  an  occasional 
to  a  usual  meaning  is  made  as  soon  as,  on  the  employment  or 
apprehension  of  the  former,  the  recollection  of  an  earlier  employ- 
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ment  or  apprehension  comes  Into  play:  the  full  transition  may 
be  deemed  accomplished  as  soon  as  such  recollection  only  is 
cflfective,  and  when  employment  and  apprehension  alike  follow,  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  usual  signification  of  the  word.  Between 
these  two  we  may  have  a  manifold  gradation.  Within  the  circle 
of  friends  who  hold  inter-communication,  the  different  individuals 
who  compose  it  may  find  themselves  at  different  stages  in  this 
transition  process.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  the  process  to  fulfil 
its  course,  in  the  case  of  any  individual,  while  his  interlocutors 
remain  totally  unaffected  by  its  influence.  For  it  belongs  to  the 
\*cry  essence  of  the  process  that  it  should  pass  to  its  fulfilment  by 
repeated  and  regular  employment  of  a  signification  which  in  its 
comnu:ncement  was  but  occasional,  and  this  must  prc-suppose  an 
apprehension  on  at  least  one  side  of  the  circle  of  interlocutors ; 
and  this  apprehension  is,  for  these  again  at  least,  a  commence- 
ment of  the  process.  The  process  will,  however,  in  the  case  of 
one  individual,  not  easily  pass  to  its  fulfilment,  unless  the  influence 
m-hich  he  exercises  on  his  associates  is  reciprocated  by  these. 
Such  reciprocal  action  will  of  course  most  readily  arise  where  there 
is  not  only  external  influence  at  work,  but  where  a  spontaneous  im- 
pulse exists  to  employ  the  word  in  the  same  occasional  sense  as  it 
naturally  follows  from  the  common  mutual  relations  of  the  indivi- 
duals. One  of  the  most  powerful  efficients  in  the  change  from  an 
occasional  meaning  into  a  usual  one  is  the  first  tradition  to  a 
new  generation.  The  process  of  learning  the  meaning  of  words  is 
not  commonly  assisted  by  any  definition  by  whose  aid  the  usual 
signification  is  specified  in  its  contents  and  full  extent ;  such  defin- 
ing process  is  in  fact  an  impossibility  until  a  fair  knowledge  of 
language  is  acquired,  and  must  be  considered  e\'en  then  excep- 
tionaL  A  child  learns  only  occasional  applications  of  a  word,  and, 
what  is  more,  learns  in  the  first  place  nothing  but  its  relations 
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to  a  concrete  object  In  spite  of  this  the  child,  when  once 
it  has  acquired  the  apph'cation  of  the  word,  begins  at  once  to 
generalise  it.  And  this  is  quite  natural.  The  reference  to  the 
single  concrete  object  cannot  in  any  case  l>e  ixrrmanent  For 
the  mental  impression  left  by  such  object  contains  in  itself 
nothing  whereby,  on  a  new  cognition  of  the  object  in  question, 
its  actual  identity  or  non-identity  with  the  object  once  taken 
cognisance  of,  can  be  recognised.  The  right  appreciation  of  such 
object  depends  on  a  succession  of  conclusions  drawn  from  a  suc- 
cession of  instances,  and  cannot  be  gained  without  this  process 
— nay,  in  many  cases  cannot  be  gained  at  all.  For  the  simple 
and  unreasoning  mind  of  childhocxl  it  is  sufficient  if  the  con- 
tents of  the  idea  presented  to  it  agree,  to  warrant  an  identifying 
process  on  his  jxirt,  whether  real  identity  exists  or  not.  And 
further,  .such  agreement  needs  to  be  partial  only — indeed  under 
some  circumstances  merely  trivial — to  cause  this  identification ; 
— that  is,  as  long  as  the  mental  impression  is  still  vague  and 
confused.  Thus  it  is  that  from  the  very  commencement  of 
the  process  of  acquiring  langUiige,  the  custom  grows  of  defining 
by  the  same  word,  not  merely  a  single  object  but  several — not 
merely  objects  which  actually  resemble  each  other,  but  such 
as  bear  even  a  remote  resemblance.  And  this  custom  maintains 
its  ground,  even  when  diflferences,  disregarded  previously,  arc 
noticed,  since  it  is  strengthened  and  forwarded  by  the  example 
of  the  adults.  But  this  course  of  procedure  implies  that  no 
clear  conception  can  exist  of  the  contents  and  extent  of  the  usual 
meaning.  The  child  makes  numerous  mistakes  from  the  fact  that 
it  connects  with  the  word  a  conception  sometimes  too  wide,  some- 
times too  narrow,  and  attaches  to  it  an  application  correspond- 
ingly too  narrow  or  too  wide.  He  will  more  commonly  err  on 
the  side  of  width  than  of  narrowness  of  application,  and  the  more 
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SO  according  as  his  stock  of  words  is  more  limited.  A  child  will 
include  a  s^fa  under  the  name  of  a  chair ,  an  umbrella  under  that 
of  a  stuk^  a  cap  under  that  of  a  hat ; — and  this  repeatedly. 
Another  impulse  to  inexact  appreciation  of  meaning  proceeds 
from  the  fact  that  the  objects  indicated  are  frequently  parts  of 
a  larger  whole,  or  are  indissolubly  connected  with  other  objects 
in  the  speaker's  mind.  In  this  case  the  child  cannot  but  be  un- 
certain how  the  part  which  the  word  is  intended  to  define,  when 
eliminated  from  the  whole  idea,  should  be  limited.  It  will  draw 
these  limits  now  wider,  now  narrower,  than  use  demands ;  not 
iinfrcquently  omitting  what  of  right  belongs  to  the  meaning, 
and  including  what  does  not  so  belong.  Besides,  the  process  of 
learning  new  words  and  new  methods  of  applying  old  ones  is  far 
from  confined  to  early  childhood.  Expressions  of  rare  occurrence, 
or  which  denote  complex  ideas,  or  which  pre-suppose  a  high  or  a 
special  standard  of  culture,  have  to  be  mastered  by  the  adult  no 
less  than  by  the  child  ;  and  supposing  that  he  learns  them  merely 
by  their  occasional  application,  he  is  exposed  to  the  same  errors  as 
the  child.  All  these  inaccuracies  in  the  apprehension  of  the  usual 
meaning  are,  taken  singly,  of  no  account,  and  arc,  as  a  rule,  cured 
by  time  Yet  it  cannot  but  be  that  in  particular  instances  the 
union  of  a  large  number  of  individuals  in  the  same  misapprehen- 
sion, leaves  behind  it  lasting  traces.  We  shall  thus  have  to  recog- 
nise a  kind  of  change  of  meaning  depending  on  the  fact  that  for 
the  meaning  which  among  the  elder  generation  is  usual,  a  meaning 
only  partially  corresponding  with  it  is  substituted.  But  we  shall 
have  to  confine  the  domain  of  this  change  to  the  rarer  sorts  of 
conceptions  which  more  easily  defy  exact  determination,  as,  in  the 
case  of  others,  a  gradual  process  of  correction  according  to  the 
actual  use  cannot  fail  to  ensue. 

118.  In  most  cases  the  impulse  to  change  of  meaning  proceeds 
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from  the  elder  generation  which  holds  already  complete  control  of 
the  usaga  Hut  the  younger  generation  has  likewise  a  special  share 
in  forwarding  the  process,  from  the  fact  that  the  different  applica- 
tions of  a  word-group  themselves  from  the  very  outset  somewhat 
diftcrently  from  the  way  in  which  they  do  this  in  the  case  of 
the  older  generation.  Each  method  of  application,  apprehended 
as  it  is  for  each  immediate  case,  may  be  mastered  for  itself  with- 
out regard  to  other  possible  ones ;  and  hence  each  may  receive  a 
greater  degree  of  independence  than  it  enjoyed  in  the  minds  of  the 
older  generation.  The  derived  is  often  learnt  before  the  primary- 
meaning  :  and  this  fact  contributes  not  a  little  to  fixing  its  inde- 
pendence. A  child  may  for  instance  often  hear  a  horse  spoken 
of  as  a  ba}\  or  a  stupid  fellow  tis  an  ass.  In  such  cases  the 
primary  meaning  is  from  the  very  outset  dispensed  with  as  an 
aid  to  right  comprehension.  Until  an  individual  has  fully  mastered 
the  usage  of  a  word,  he  is  not  often  qualified  to  distingtn'sh  whether 
a  particular  manner  of  application  which  comes  before  him  is 
usual  or  merely  occasional,  and  will  thus  be  inclined  to  adopt  the 
occasional  meanin^^ — if  circumstances  have  strongly  impressed  that 
meaning  on  his  mind — not  less  readily  than  the  usual  one. 

119.  Seeing   that  the   change  in  the  usual  signification  takes  cu^uricati^fi 
its  rise  from  modifications  in  the  occasional  application,  wc'find  ofMcaiiiae: 
in  both  cases  the   same   kinds  of  change.      The   first  and  main  Mtiun. 
kind,  accordingly,  is  specialisation  of  the  meaning  by  narrowing  commhiuh. 
the  comprehension  of  the  word,  and  the  enriching  of  its  contents. 
The  German  woril  sc/iirm  is  an  instructive  instance  of  the  differ- 
ence between  occasional  and  usual  siKrciaIisati(»n.     The  word  can 
be  used  of  any  object  employed  as  a  *  screen.'     In  the  occasional 
usage  it  may  signify  a  *  fire-screen,'  or  Mamp-screen  ; *  a 'screen* 
for  the  eyes,   an  'umbrella,'    a    'parasol,*    etc.      Hut  while   it  is 
only  by  some  definite  situation  that  we  are  led  to  think  of  the 
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word  as  •  fire-screen '  or  *  lamp-screen/  it  immediately  occurs  to 
us  to  conceive  of  it  as  *  umbrella  *  (rcgcn-schinu\  or  *  parasol ' 
{sontttn-sc/tirm),  and  we  then  think  less  of  the  ordinary  fMnction  of 
•screening'  than  of  an  object  of  special  shape  and  construction. 
Thus  we  must  perforce  acknowledge  that  this  meaning  has  dis- 
sc\'crcd  itself  from  the  more  general  meanings,  and  stands  as  a 
special  and  indeixrndent  one ;  and  it  matters  not  whether  it  can 
logically  be  ranged  under  them  or  not.  For  this  logical  subordina* 
tion  is  only  possible  by  discarding  factors  not  less  essential  to  the 
meaning  than  what  we  immediately  have  in  view.  Other  examples 
arc  the  use  of  frumcntum  for  '  com '  in  Latin,  of  fruit  for  the  pro- 
duce of  certain  trees  as  compared  with  *  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ; ' 
com  in  English  is  restricted  to  wheat,  while  in  German  korn  denotes 
any  species  of  grain;  dach  was  used  in  .MiiG.  for  any  kind  of 
covering ;  it  is  now  restricted  to  the  covering  of  a  house  \Jowl  in 
English  means  sfKcially  a  'barn-door  fowl*].  And  a  special 
usage  of  this  kind  is  seen  in  the  names  of  materials  used  for  pro- 
ducts of  materials — as  giass^  horn^  g^d^  silver,  copf^cr,  P<^P€r^  as 
when  we  talk  of  paper  money,  etc  It  is  the  business  of  the 
lexicographer  to  distinguish,  in  the  enumeration  of  the  special 
usages  of  a  word,  between  such  as  have  become  usual  and  such  as 
arc  purely  occasional :  a  distinction  which  is  commonly  neglected. 

12a  Proper  names  take  their  rise  from  the  change  of  the 
occasional  concrete  meaning  of  certain  words  into  usual  meanings. 
All  names  of  ])ersons  and  places  took  their  origin  from  names 
of  species ;  and  the  usage  /car*  cfo^^iyy  forms  the  starting-point  for 
this  process.  We  are  able  to  watch  this  process  distinctly  in 
numerous  instances  of  place-names.  Such  commonly  recurring 
appellations  are  especially  instructive,  as  the  following : — Fiildy 
Hill,  Bridge,  Ten^mseftd,  Hedges,  Churdi,  Stone,  Meadows,  Ntu*ton, 
VUUniux^t,  Xezixastic,  Scnchatei,  Xeubnrg,  Mi/itoxcn,  etc     Such 
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appellations  scr\*cd,   in  the   first   instance,  merely  to  indicate  to 
dwellers  in  the  vicinity  the  jxirson  or  town  to  be  indicated ;  and 
they  were  sufTicient  to  distinguish  the  persons  or  places  intended 
from  others  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.   They  passed  into  un- 
mistakeable  proper  names  from  the  moment  when  they  were  taken 
over  and  apprehended  by  neighbours  at  a  greater  distance  in  this 
concrete  sense ;  or  when  they  were  more  sharply  divided  from  the 
names  of  species  originally  identical  with  them,  by  .igcncics  which 
isolated  them  still  further.    No  doubt  there  are  besides  these  a  large 
class  of  names  of  places,  which  from  the  very  outset  resemble  the 
nature  of  strict  proper  names,  in  the  fact  that  they  are  derived  from 
the  names  of  persons,  or  arc  at  least  influenced  by  personal  names. 
121.   There   is  also  one   kind   of   specialising    process   which 
begins  to  o]Krate  immediately  that  the  word  is  used  at  all.     This 
is  esi)ccially  found  in  the  case  of  words  which  can  be  derived  at 
will  from  other  words  in  common  use  according  to  the  laws  of 
any  language,  but   which   do   not  come  into  actual  use   until  a 
sjKcial  need  calls  them  into  play.     Such  words  as  these  are  often 
only  to  be  referred  from  the  first  stage  in  their  career  to  the  root- 
word,  with  a  more  sjK'cial  meaning   than   the  derivative  per  se 
expresses.      Thus   the   substantive   formations    in    rr,   MUG.   <r/*/, 
coming  from  other  substantives  in  English  and  German,  denote 
properly  a  person  who  stands  in  some  relation  to  the  idea  of  the 
root-word,  of  whatever  kind  this  relation  may  be ;  but  in  the  case 
of  single  words   thus   terminated   the   most   varied   instances  of 
s]xxialisation  are  seen.     In  the  case  of  the   MUG.  ahtan^  from 
(i/itc  (sue  acht,  'persecution'),  the  word  denotes  alike  the  'pur- 
suer* and  the  'pursued;*    but   in  the   individual   application   the 
two  can  never  be   understood   together.      In  the  case  of  scholar 
(Latin  sdwlaris)  the  idea  of  *  schoolmaster '  might  well  have  been 
included,  but  there  is  no  trace   of  the  word   ever  having  been 
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employed  in  that  sense,  or  in  any  other  sense  than  that  which  it 
bears  to-day.  [Similarly  a  poulterer  is  never  used  otherwise  than 
in  the  sense  of  a  vendor  of  poultry;  a  fisher  always  denotes 
one  who  tries  to  catch  fish ;  a  burgher,  the  dweller  in  a  burgh  (or 
borough) ;  ^faieoner,  one  who  keeps  falcons  for  the  chase ;  while  a 
fensioner  denotes  one  who  receives  a  pension.]  It  is  the  same 
n-ith  verbs  like  the  German  bee/urn,  buttem,  haaren,  hausen,  hersen, 
Jtoffem,  maueru,  etc  In  the  case  of  many  words  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  decide  %vhether  an  application  in  a  more  general  sense 
has  preceded  or  not.  This  original  specialisation  must,  of  course, 
be  itself  in  the  first  instance  only  an  occasional  one,  seeing  that 
the  word,  as  such,  only  points  to  the  general  idea  evolved  by  the 
combination  of  the  root-word  with  the  derivative  sufTix,  and  it  is 
the  common  situation  of  the  speaker  and  hearer  which  adds,  for 
the  first  time.  an)ihing  to  the  range  of  the  meaning.  It  is.  in 
this  case  also,  only  gradually  that  the  usage  can  be  formed,  and 
according  to  the  general  fundamental  necessary  conditions  of 
lafnguage. 

122.  In  e\'ery  case  %vhere  the  need  of  denoting  a  conception 
;^ortw     hitherto  undenoted   makes  itself  felt,  one  of  the  most  obvious 

expedients  is  to  choose  a  word  easily  formed,  expressive  of  an 
important  part  of  the  contents  of  a  conception ;  in  fact,  some 
f>rominent  characteristic  Etymology  teaches  us  that  many  sub- 
stanti\'es  have  thus  proceeded  from  the  appellations  of  more 
simple  qualities.  But  the  conclusion  is  certainly  not  warranted 
that  all  substantives  took  their  origin  in  this  way — for  example. 
that  all  are  necessarily  derived  from  verbs. 

123.  The  second  main  kind  of  change  in  signification — a 
change  contrasting  with  the  former — is  its  reduction  to  one  part  of 
the  original  contents ;  though  commonl)*  such  reduction  is  accom- 
panied by  amplification  on  another  side.     It  is  hardly  possible 
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to  reduce   the  great   mass  of  phenomena  occurring  under  this 
head  into  definite  groups.     A  few  of  marked  pccuh'arity  may  be 
however  mentioned.     In  many  cases  the  appearance  presented  to 
the  eye  gives  the  motive  to  the  appellation,  r^.,  in  the  case  of  the 
eye  of  a  potato;  the  head  or  heart  of  a  cabbage,  the  arm  of  a  river, 
the  cup  of  a  flower.    A  statue  or  a  picture  is  named  directly  after 
what  it  represents,  as  an  Apollo^  a  Laocoon^  the  Adoration  of  tlu 
Magi,    \Vc  call  a  part  of  one  object  after  the  part  of  another  object 
which  by  its  position  corresi)onds  with  it ;  for  instance,  we  talk  of 
the  neck  or  belly  of  a  bottle,  the  shonldcr  of  a  mountain,  the  foot 
of  a  mountain,  the  tail  of  a  kite  ;  wc  call  a  measure  by  the  name 
of  some  object  which  has  a  size,  or  length,  or  breadth  \\\  some 
measure  corresponding,  as  a  cnbit,  an  ell,  a  foot.    The  correspon- 
dence of  the  function  fixes  the  name  in  the  German  word  fedtr 
for  'steel  pen.*     The  analogy  between  place  and  time  renders  it 
l)ossiblc  that  we  should  transfer  expressions  formed  to  express 
ideas  of  conceptions  of  time  to  those  of  place  ;  e,g,^  long  and  short ; 
before^  after  ;  behind^^nil  numerous  other  adverbs  and  prejwsitions. 
The  anaU>gy  between  diflfcrent  modes  of  sense-perception  renders 
possible  the  transference  of  the  impression  made  on  one  sense  to 
that  made  on  another :   take  such  instances  as  jtiw/,  beantifnl, 
clear  (originally  applicable  to  hearing  alone),  and  the  Latin  elarus 
(originally  applicable  to  the  sense  of  sight  alone).      The  words 
used   to  denote  sensual   and  corporeal  ideas  are  transferred    to 
spiritual   and    intellectual   [as  in  such   cases  as   apprehension,  re- 
flection — nay,  the  word  spirit  itself,  and  the  Latin  anitnd].     Take 
also  such  words  as  to  feel,  to  see,  st*.ret,  bitter,  lovely,  taste,  dirty, 
great,  small,  lofty,  loiif,  warm,  fire,  to  sting,  to  thrill,  etc.     Words 
again  which,  strictly  speaking,  denote  one  sjxxies  only,  are  con- 
verted into  symbols  denoting  a  wider  extension,  as  cat,  crab,  apple, 
rose,     \\y  confining  ourselves  to  one  prominent  characteristic,  wc 
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may  make  proper  names  pass  into  class  names,  as  when  wc  talk 
of  a  man  as  a  Cicero^  an  Agamemnon^  a  Cato ;  and  wc  have  such 
further  de\*clopmcnts  as  a  cannibal^  a  vandal ;  Tom^  Dick^  and 
Harry  ;  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe,  Such  adjectives  as  romantic^ 
Gothic^  etc,  may  also  serve  as  illustrations  of  the  development 
9.  Tom.  124.  The  third  main  head  of  change  in  meaning  is  the  trans- 

knmtM  %m 

iiiif*         ferencc  of  the  idea  to  what   is  connected  with  the  fundamental 
i\m%  Hilly,  conception  by  local,  temporal,  or  causal  relations. 
■  iL'iiii  125.  The  simplest  subdivision  of  this  is  where  a  part  is  sub- 

stituted for  the  whola  The  part  is  in  such  cases  always  a 
prominent  characteristic,  and  is  only  as  such  capable  of  denoting 
the  whole.  Take  such  instances  as  boxi.\  blade ^  fltchc^  and  the 
MtlG.  rant  (NUG.  rand)^  'rim,*  used  in  epic  poetry  for  shield. 
Persons  and  animals  are  often  named  after  characteristic  parts 
of  the  body  and  mind :  as  grey-beard^  curly-head^  thick -head ; 
red-hreast,  fire-tail ;  a  good  soul^  a  bright  spirit ;  in  French, 
bianC'bce^  grosse-tiUe^  ronge -gorge,  ronge- queue  ^  pied -plat,  gorge- 
bianche^  millt-pieds ;  esprit  foit^  bel  esprit.  Similar  to  this 
usage  is  the  application  of  names  for  objects  commonly  found 
in  connexion  with  others  instead  of  those  with  which  they  are 
connected.  Such  arc  names  taken  from  garments,  as  blue- 
stockings green  domino^  a  red-coat^  a  blue-jacket.  There  are 
other  appellations  which  are  transferred  from  one  object  to  that 
included  or  contained  within  it,  such  as  *  the  town '  in  such  cases 
as  thi  talk  of  tlic  toivn ;  the  Cabinet,  the  Church,  the  Court,  etc. 
Conversely  we  find  a  transference  of  the  idea  from  the  object  to 
its  surroundings,  as  in  the  Round  Table,  the  Porch,  the  Monn^ 
iaim.  Very  commonly  it  happens  that  the  name  of  a  quality  is 
transferred  to  the  person  or  thing  possessing  the  quality,  as  in 
#»<r,  yoM/h ;  plenty,  plain,  desert,  bitters :  in  German  a  quantity 
€A  words  in  -^ckaft,  as  mannscltaft,  venvandtschaft  [a  termination 
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answering  to  -s/iifi  in  Knglihh ;  and  the  usage  may  be  i)arallclcd 
by  such  expressions  as  his  worship  in  speaking  of  a  magistrate]. 
There  are  others  in  -/tcad,  originally  denoting  condition,  as  God- 
iiead ;  but  there  arc  many  more  instances  in  German  of  words 
ending  in  -hcit  or  -Xr//,  which  arc  similarly  employed,  such  as 
chrisUnhnt^  mchrheit^  Hcnigkcit ;  and  the  use  of  titles  generally, 
such  as,  yoHr  highness^  ins  majtst}\  Ids  €xcciicna\  ids  iioiiness^  etc 
As  the  examples  show,  collective  names  take  their  rise  in  this 
way  as  well  as  names  for  single  persons  and  things ;  but  the 
words  in  question  do  not  invariably  form  names  for  substantives. 
The  same  truth  holds  good  about  the  so-called  nouns  of  action 
as  about  the  names  of  qualities.  \\y  nouns  of  action  we  mean 
appellations  of  activity  and  conditions  which  are  derived  from 
verbs — c^,:  o^rrflox^^  train^  income ^  goxrnniunt^  prox'idcucc^  gliding^ 
xvandng ;  in  German  such  words  as  rat,  fluss^  vortrab^  cukunfL 
In  these  cases  the  name  of  the  action  has  been  transferred  to 
its  subject ;  but  it  might  equally  well  be  transferred  to  its 
object,  if  object  be  taken  in  the  widest  sense.  Thus  it  may  be 
transferred  to  the  inner  object,  the  consequence  of  which  is  the 
denotation  of  the  result — eg, :  rift,  spring,  grcafth,  a  rise  (out  of 
a  plain),  assembif,  union,  education;  or  to  the  exterior  object 
which  in  any  way  is  aflccted  by  the  activity,  thus,  seed,  speech, 
doings,  lamentations,  bcii^ailings,  resort,  excuse,  dwelling  ;  add  the 
German  einfahrt,  ausfincht :  by  this  method  names  also  arc  created 
for  the  place  where  anything  hapi)cns,  for  the  means  whereby 
anything  is  brought  to  pass,  etc  Here,  too,  wc  may  classify  the 
practice  of  denoting  writings  by  the  name  of  their  author,  as 
//«iTV  you  read  Shakespeare? — or  works  of  art  by  the  name  of 
their  painter  or  sculptor,  as  a  Raphael,  a  Michael  A ngeh  ;  further, 
that  of  calling  a  person  by  some  nickname  derived  from  some 
favourite  word    of  his  own,  as   Heinrich  Jascmirgott  [and   Ctdo 
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m/itraw  in  Tacitus] ;  the  nursery  names  of  animals,  as  a  bow-wow^ 
a  gee-gee,  etc ;  besides  these  \vc  may  add  the  names  of  such 
plants  as  ttaii  me  tangere,  forget-me-not,  etc 
*^"»W"-"—  126.  Of  course  the  different  kinds  of  change  in  meaning  may 
oam^  follow  each  other,  and  so  combine.  Thus  the  word  abendmal 
has  in  one  sense  gained  in  its  comprehension,  seeing  that  it  is 
confined  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  solemn 
ceremony  derived  from  it :  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  lost  some  of 
its  meaning,  seeing  that  it  is  used  of  a  solemn  festival  which 
does  not  take  place  in  the  evening.  Rosary  is  used  of  a  special 
kind  of  necklace  compr>scd  of  beads,  and  used  for  a  definite 
sacred  purpose,  but  has  lost  in  its  meaning  all  connexion  with 
roses.  A  /wrn  is  a  wind  instrument  which  may  be  made  of  horn  ; 
but  the  name  m<iy  equally  wc';i  apply  to  an  instrument  made  out 
of  other  materials. 

127.  It  is  common  enough  to  find  that  some  idea  foreign 
to  the  essence  of  a  word,  but  only  accidentally  connected  with 
it,  gradually  becomes  absorbed  .'nto  Its  signification  as  a  mere 
accessory ;  and  this  is  then  thought  of  as  the  proper  meaning, 
the  primary  meaning  passing  out  of  memory.  Thus  names  of 
relations  of  place  and  time  gradually  i^ass  into  .causal  words:  as 
eonsequenee,  purpose,  end  (in  such  phrases  as  He  did  it  to  the  end 
that,  etc.)  means,  xcay, 
ck«i«««f  128.  Seeing  that  all  language  proceeds  in  sentences — in  fact, 

*^mm^M  that  the  unit  of  language,  alike  in  thought  and  in  sound,  is 
the  sentence  and  not  the  %vord— it  is  natural  enough  that  the 
change  in  meaning  should  affect  not  merely  the  separate  words, 
but  also  groups  of  words  and  entire  sentences.  These  arc 
capable,  of  course,  of  assuming  a  meaning  at  first  occasional, 
which  presently,  however,  by  repetition  becomes  usual :  a  meaning 
which  b  not  covered  by  the  words  which  we  receive  when  wc 
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connect  the  meanings  of  the  words  which  compose  the  whole 
group.  A  very  few  examples  of  this  process  may  suffice, 
as  we  shall  have  to  recur  to  this  peculiarity  in  Chapter  XIX. 
There  are  many  combinations  in  German,  in  which  the  word 
hand  plays  a  great  part,  in  which,  however,  the  signification 
hand  is  hardly  thought  of,  unless  special  attention  is  drawn 
to  it  Such  are  anf  dcr  hand  liegen,  an  die  hand  gebcn,  bti 
der  hand  sati,  unter  handen  hab<»,  etc  We  might  parallel  these 
expressions  in  English  by  such  phrases  as  ivcll  in  hand,  offhand^ 
hands  off,  at  hand,  etc  We  cannot  say  in  these  cases  that  special 
meanings  of  the  word  hand  have  been  developed  ;  they  have  rather 
been  obscured  by  the  attention  which  we  have  come  to  pay  to  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  as  a  whole.  Knglish,  like  German,  is  full  of 
such  turns  of  expression.  In  many  of  these  the  sense  can  only  be 
derived  from  the  meanings  of  the  several  words  by  the  aid  of  an 
historical  knowledge  of  language.  Tjike  such  phrases  as  das  had 
anstragcn,  eincm  ein  bad  anrichtcn,  cincm  das  bad  gcscgncn  (from 
Clytcmnestra*s  murder  of  Agamemnon  in  the  bath),  einen  barcn 
anbindcn,  cincn  bock  schUsscn,  eincn  ins  bockshorn  jagen  (from 
the  tall  talk  of  sportsmen)  wcdcr  hand  noch  fnss  haben,  einem 
eincn  korb  gcbcn,  manlaffcn  fci!  haltcn,  cincm  ctuas  anf  die  nase 
bindcn,  eincm  das  pels  waschcn,  cincm  cin  x  fiir  ein  u  machen,  etc. 
[In  English  we  may  cite  such  cases  as  to  dine  x^^nth  Dukt 
Humphrey,  to  tcli  a  cock  and  ball  story,  all  his  geese  are  swans, 
to  stuff  one  up^  to  give  one  the  sack,  to  be  ha  ff  seas  m^cr,  etc.] 

129.  The  entire  store   of  ideas  in  the  human  mind  strives  tosco|icor 
attach  itself  to  the  vocabulary  of  language.     But  the  circle  of  the  condiiioQ«i 

by  th«  MMc 

ideas  of  single  individuals  in  any  .society  dilTcrs  widely  from  that  nrcuUvn 
of  others   in   the  same  society,  and  what  is  more,  the  circle  of  HKiividMai 
the   ideas  of  each   individual   is  always  liable  to  expansion   or       *'* 
contraction.       Hence    it   follows   that  a  quantity  of    individual 
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pecultaritics  must  necessarily  be  found  in  the  ideas  attached  to 
the  vocabulary ; — peculiarities  which  arc  not  of  the  least  account 
in  the  common  definitions  of  the  meaning  in  the  case  of  the 
single  laxmls,  and  groups  of  words.  For  instance,  it  is  doubtless 
true  that  the  word  horse  has  the  same  meaning  for  everybody, 
in  so  far  as  everybody  refers  it  to  the  same  object ;  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  each  man  in  his  own  particular  line,  a  rider,  or 
a  coachman,  or  a  zoologist  will  connect  therewith  a  richer  quan- 
tity of  conceptions  than  any  one  who  has  nothing  to  do  with 
horses.  The  idea  of  the  position  of  a  father  with  respect  to  his 
otvn  child  is  composed  of  a  series  of  factors,  which  are  not  alw.iys 
present  in  their  entirety  when  the  word  father  is  employed.  We 
can  propose  a  definition  of  the  word  father  which  may  satisfy 
the  claims  of  ph>'sical  and  juristic  science;  but  the  very  point 
which,  according  to  this  definition,  makes  up  the  very  essence  of 
the  fathership,  is  not  contained  at  all  in  the  ideas  which  a  little 
child  connects  %vith  the  word.  The  differences  in  the  ground 
covered  by  feeling  and  ethical  judgment  are  the  most  sensible 
and  rcnnarkabla  What  diflcrent  individuals  understand  by  good 
and  bad^  by  virtue  and  vice,  is  impossible  to  bring  under  one 
definition,  indisputable  and  undisputed. 
^^      ^  13a  As  the  circle  of  ideas  of  each  individual  connects  itself 

"".'''f  .  with  the  store  of  words  at  his  disposal,  it  follows  that  the  meaning 
Vf  *•  ■•*^»  of  the  entire  store  of  words  in  a  language  must  arrange  itself 
rf^»wfcoi»  according  to  the  entirety  of  ideas  found  in  any  people,  and  must 
change  as  these  change  The  meaning  of  the  words  adapts  itself 
to  the  standard  of  culture  attained  from  time  to  time  by  each 
natioa  This  comes  to  pass,  not  merely  by  the  fact  that  new 
words  arc  created  for  new  objects  and  new  relations,  or  that 
kindred  though  diflcrent  meanings  become  attached  to  the  old 
words  (as  in  the  instance  of  stahl  and  feder, '  a  steel  pen,'  literally 
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•  a  steel  feather  *),  but  there  arc  a  quantity  of  uiu)bscr\cd  changes 
which  arc  not  commonly  remarked  as  such  at  all.  .ind  which  arc 
the  immediate  result  of  a  chanjjc  in  the  whole  culture  of  a  nation. 
[Take  such  words  as  humility,  talnit,  spirituality,  and  the  numerous 
other  words  to  which  Christianity  has  given  a  deeper  and  more 
spiritual  significance.]  Then  again,  such  a  word  as  ship  may 
have  taken  its  origin  when  there  were  only  the  most  primitive  kind 
of  ships  in  existence,  and  the  word  may  have  lived  on  after  a 
time  when  ships  arc  constructed  of  enormous  size  and  complexity. 
We  do  not  in  such  cases  assume  any  change  in  meaning,  but  still 
it  must  be  conceded  that  the  ideas  attaching  to  the  word  ship 
have  changed  considerably.  And  thus  it  fares  with  all  the  products 
of  culture,  whether  they  be  objects  cognisable  by  the  senses,  or 
purely  mental  or  intellectual  conceptions. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

ON  ANALOGY. 

S  has  been  noticed  in  Chapter  i.«  single  words  attract  each 
other  in  the  human  mind,  and  the  result  is  the  appearance 
of  a  quantity  of  larger  or  smaller  groups.  The  reciprocal  attrac- 
tion depends  always  upon  a  partial  correspondence  of  the  sound 
or  of  the  meaning,  or  of  the  sound  and  the  meaning  conjoined. 
The  separate  groups  do  not  always  run  in  separate  parallel  lines. 
There  are  larger  groups  which  comprise  several  smaller  groups, 
and  a  constant  process  of  reciprocal  crossing  is  taking  place  among 
the  groups.  We  must  distinguish  two  main  divisions  which  we 
will  denominate  as  the  '  material '  and  the  *  formal.* 

132.  A  material-group  is  formed  by,  for  instance,  the  different 
cases  of  a  substantive  This  group  again  admits  of  division  into 
smaller  groups  according  to  two  different  principles  ;  into  cases  on 
the  one  hand  of  the  singular,  dual,  and  plural ;  or  into  the  forms  of 
nominative  of  the  singular,  plural,  and  dual,  and  genitives,  datives, 
etc,  of  the  same  numbers  ;  and  these  two  methods  of  grouping 
cross  each  other.  A  more  complicated  system  of  groups  principal 
and  subordinate  is  supplied  us  by  the  forms  of  the  verb,  especially 
in  Greek.  Larger  material -groups  with  looser  connexions  arise 
next  by  the  connexion  of  all  words  which  correspond  in  their 
meaning.  As  a  rule,  partial  agreement  in  signification  is  accom- 
panied by  partial  agreement  in  the  form  taken  by  the  sounds ;  and 
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this  again  commonly  depends  upon  the  etymological  connexion  of 
the  %vord.  There  arc,  however,  material-groups  based  solely  on 
meaning  and  not  upon  sound:  such  as  uiH-^wtrdeu,  be—was, 
lure— there,  good^-^tter,  am — is,  parvus-- minor,   ipdm—tlSov — 

133.  We  understand  by  formal-groups  the  sum  of  all  nouns  of 
action  taken  together,  of  all  comparatives,  of  all  nominatives,  of  all 
first  persons  of  the  verb,  etc. 

134.  There  are  also  in  this  case  larger  groups,  which  again 
comprise  smaller ;  for  instance,  the  last-named  ist  singular  indica- 
tive present  may  be  grouped  with  the  ist  singular  subjunctive 
present.  Further,  the  connexion  may  be  of  a  closer  or  looser 
character  as  it  may  happen.  The  connexion  of  a  functional  cor- 
respondence with  one  of  sound  is  in  the  case  of  the  formal-groups 
not  nearly  so  commonly  formed  as  in  the  case  of  the  material  ones;. 
Commonly  the  formal-groups  fall  into  several  smaller  ones,  each 
single  one  of  which  is  held  together  by  correspondence  of  its 
sounds,  whilst  they  diflfer  among  themselves  ;  e/.,  the  datives  Mnp, 
aMNO — waisar,  rcsae — paci,  htci,  etc  Then,  according  to  the 
measure,  greater  or  smaller,  of  correspondence  in  sound,  there  arises 
again  a  subordination  of  lesser  groups  to  larger ;  cf, :  gab,  nahm — 
bot,  log^brict,  rict — held,  fill,  which  correspond  with  each  other,  as 
contrasted  with  instances  like  sagte,  licbte,  etc  (and  j/r/V/and  im*ed), 

135.  The  material-groups  are  all  the  way  through  crossed  with 
the  formal. 

1 36.  Not  merely  is  it  the  case  that  single  words  collect  themselves  pmportiM. 


into  groups,  hut  analogous  proportions  between  different  words  do  Material, 
the  same.     The  motive  to  the  creation  of  such  proportion-groups, 
which  form  at  the  same  time  an  equation  of  proportions,  is  given 
by  the  interpenetration  of  material-  and  formal-groups  just  spoken 
of.     The  basis  for  the  comparison  is  in  this  case  the  correspon- 
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dcncc  of  the  signification  of  the  material  element  in  the  one  direc- 
tion and  the  formal  in  the  other ;  so  that  we  may  call  this  division 
the  material-formal  proportion-groups.     A  correspondence  in  sound 
may  possibly  occur  in  both  directions  ;  cf,  tag  :  tages  ;  tage^arm : 
armes  :  armc^Jisch  :  fisches  :  fische  i  filhrcn  :  fiihrcr  \/ii/irung^ 
erzUfun  :  crzicher  :  €r£tftnn1g^  etc. ;  cf,  Uad^  leader^  leading ;    ridc^ 
rider,  riding ; — or  wwh  the  permutation,  which  is  [x>ssible  in  the 
case   of  all    proportions,   of  the    connecting   limbs,  tag  :   arm : 
/isch stages  :  armcs  :  fischcSy  etc     The  correspondence  in  sound 
may,  however,  be  confined  to  the  material  element ;  cf.gchc  :gab^ 
sage :  sagte^kann  :  konntc  ;  Lat.  mcnsa  :  mensaw  :  mcnsae^hortus : 
hortum  :  horti^nox  :  noctem  :  noetis^   etc. ;    ran  ben  \  raub  —  ernten  : 
cmte^Siien :  sat^gewinnen :  ge-^cinst ;  as  against  gebe  :  sage :  kann 
^gab:  sagte:  konnte^  etc.     Equ«itions,  however,  in  which  the  cor- 
respondence of  sound  is   limited   to  the   formal  element,  are  of 
much  less  importance,  as^///:  besser^sehon :  se/wner,  as  are  those 
in  which  no  corresix>ndence  of  sound  occurs  at  all,  as  in  the  case 
of  bin  :  ^disrs/^be :  lebte  ;  opata  :  cISov  =  tvittw  :  erv^^a  ;  am  :  icas^ 
iht :  iived^go :  xi*ent  ;  do  and  did. 

137.  It  is  |x>ssible  for  proportion -groups  to  form  themselves 
inside  the  forms  which  belong  to  a  material-group,  as  soon  as  an 
arrangement  of  these  is  possible  from  different  points  of  view. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  noun,  the  cases  of  the  singular  mjiy  be  set 
in  proportion  with  those  of  the  plural,  as  in  Iwrtnsi  horti\  horto^ 
horti\hortorum\hortis,  A  verbal  system  gives  still  more  mani- 
fold proportions.  We  may,  for  example,  propose  equations  like 
amo :  amas :  amavi :  amaxiM^  amabam  :  antabas,  etc.  There  exists 
here  then  no  difference  of  the  material  element  in  the  correspond- 
ing members,  as  in  the  case  of  the  material-formal  proportion- 
groups ;  but  in  its  place  a  partial  difference  manifests  itself  in 
the   function  of  the   formal  clement   by  the  side  of  the  partial 
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correspondence.  A  correspondence  in  sound  may  possibly  con- 
nect itself  with  the  correspondence  in  the  function  ;  cf,  atnabam : 
amabas  =  amavcram  :  amavcras  (the  tense  stem  beinjj  ama\ 

1 38.  Another  kind  of  equation  of  proportions  depends  on  the 
chanjje  in  sound  ;  cf,  kianj^cs  (phonetically  written  khililes)  :  klang 
(klaMk)^si»/*e :  saMji^^/tiinf^c :  hduf^te^  etc,  or  spruch :  sphiche^tuch  : 
tiichcr ^  bitch  \biichUin  (change  between  guttural  and  i)alatal  r//X 
\cf,  zci/e  :  li'ivcs^caff :  cnhrs,  etc.]. 

139.  The  members  of  each  proi>ortion  here  consist  of  words 
connected  etymologically,  and  hence  showing  connexion  in  their 
material  element  with  rcs|>ect  to  their  signification  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  sounds ;  showing  at  the  same  time,  however,  a 
difference  in  sound,  which  manifests  itself  correspondingly  in  all 
other  proportions.  The  connexion  of  the  formal  elements  in  this 
case  does  not  enter  into  consideration.  As  long  as  wc  only  con- 
sider cases  like  kiafigcs:  k/afijr^sauji^cs :  sang=(ira9tji^cs  nirafig,  wc 
cannot  definitely  decide  if  we  have  not  rather  to  do  with  a  material- 
formal  equation  of  proportions.  The  change  in  sounds  must — if  it 
is  to  be  cited  here — show  itself  in  cases  which  as  far  as  the  relations 
of  function  arc  concerned  have  nothing  in  common,  and  must 
thereby  show  themselves  as  independent  of  the  meaning.  Wc 
distinguish  this  division  of  proportion-groups  as  the  material- 
sound-groups,  or  etymological -sound -groups. 

140.  .\  further  kind  arises  from  syntactical  connexions.  This 
differs  from  those  hitherto  described,  in  the  fact  that  the  con- 
nexion of  the  members  of  which  the  single  pro|)ortions  arc  made 
up,  forces  itself  on  the  mind  from  without,  i>.  by  hearing  or  speak- 
ing. The  connexion  of  analogous  projiortions  with  each  other 
must  likewise  be  called  into  existence  by  attraction  in  the  mind 
itself.  For  instance,  sentences  like  Rose  a  nurse  of  ninety  years, 
associate  themselves  with  others  like  Out  spake  the  mighty  Appius  / 
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the  predicate  in  both  cases  preceding.  Again,  associations  come 
about  h'ke  that  of  pater  vwrtuus  with  filia  pulchra  and  caput 
magnum  (where  in  each  case  there  is  agreement  in  gender,  number, 
and  case) ;  and  by  such  associations  we  get  the  equation  rose : 
nurse ^ spake  :  Appius^  and  pater :  vwrtuus^ filia  . pulchra^ caput : 
magnuM,  The  feeh'ng  for  a  particular  function  associates  itself 
with  the  outer  form  of  syntactic  connexion,  and  this  function  then, 
in  common  with  the  exterior  form,  constitutes  the  bond  which 
holds  the  proportions  together.  All  syntactic  functions  can  bo 
abstracted  from  such  proportions,  and  such  alone  And  hence  it 
arises  that  the  syntactical  proportion -groups  are  in  some  degree 
the  necessary  antecedent  for  the  creation  of  the  formal-groups 
and  of  the  material- formal  relation- groups.  For  instance,  it  is 
impossible  for  genitives  to  group  themselves  together  unless 
such  connexions  as  t/ie  house  of  the  father^  Charles'  brother^  etc. 
do  so  antecedently. 

141.  There  is  hardly  a  word  in  any  language  which  can  be  said 
I  to  stand  completely  out  of  the  groups  here  sketched.  Others  are 
always  to  be  found  in  some  respects  like  them,  to  which  they  can 
attach  themselves.  But  with  respect  to  the  greater  or  less  variety 
of  the  connexions  into  which  a  word  enters,  and  with  respect  to 
the  intimacy  of  the  connexion,  there  are  notable  differences.  The 
process  of  grouping  comes  to  its  accomplishment  so  much  more 
easily,  and  is  so  much  the  more  durable,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
greater  the  correspondence  in  signification,  and  in  the  shape  taken 
by  the  sounds ;— on  the  other,  the  more  intensely  the  elements 
adapted  to  form  groups  are  pressed  on  our  notice.  In  the  last 
respect  we  have  to  take  into  account  for  the  proportion-groups 
on  the  one  side,  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  single-words  ; 
on  the  other,  the  number  of  ]x)ssible  analogous  proportions  has  to 
be  taken  into  account    Where  the  single  elements  are  not  impres- 
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sivc  enough,  or  where  their  intcr-corrcs|X)ndcncc  is  too  weak,  they 
either  fail  to  unite  at  all.  or  their  union  is  at  best  a  lcK>se  one. 
There  are  again  in  this  case  numerous  intermediary*  grades  |K>ssib]c. 

142.  Those  proi>ortion-groui)s  which  have  gained  a  certain 
degree  of  soh'dity  are  of  supreme  im|N)rtance  for  all  linguistic 
activity,  and  for  all  development  of  language.  It  is  unjust  to 
this  im|>ortant  factor  in  the  life  of  language  to  neglect  to  take  it 
into  ciny  account,  until  it  pnKJuccs  an  actual  change  in  the  use 
of  language.  One  of  the  fundamental  errors  of  the  old  science  of 
langu«ige  was  to  deal  with  all  human  utterances,  as  long  as  they 
remain  constant  to  the  common  usage,  as  with  something  merely 
reproduced  by  memory',  ami  the  result  of  this  has  been  that  wc 
have  not  been  in  a  |X)sition  to  form  any  right  conception  of  the 
share  taken  by  projKirtion -groups  in  the  alteration  of  language. 
True  it  is  that  W.  v.  Humboldt  inNisted  on  the  fact  that  sjieaking 
is  a  perpetual  creation.  IJut  even  down  to  the  present  day  wc 
find  ourselves  confronted  by  spirited  and  often  unintelligent 
opposition  as  soon  as  wc  seek  to  draw  the  consequences  of  this 
view. 

143.  The  fact  is  that  the  meix'  reproduction  by  memory  of  what 
it  has  once  mastered  is  only  one  factor  in  the  words  and  groui)S 
of  words  which  we  employ  in  our  s|H:ech.  Another  hardly  less 
important  factor  is  the  combifiatofj  activity  based  \x\\im  the  exist- 
ence of  the  proi>ort ion -groups.  The  combination  consists  to  some 
extent  in  the  solution  of  an  etjuation  between  proportions,  by  the 
process  of  freely  creating,  for  a  word  already  familiar,  on  the 
model  of  proportions  likewise  familiar,  a  second  proportional 
member.  This  process  we  call  formation  by  analogy.  It  is  an 
incontrovertible  fact  that  a  quantity  of  word-forms  and  syntactic 
combinations  which  have  never  been  introduced  into  the  mind 
from  without,  arc  able  not   merely  to  spring  into  being  by  the 
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akl  of  the  pro|K>rtion-i;roups,  but  also  froiTi  this  time  forward  arc 
confidently  produced  without  the  siKakcr  having  any  conscious- 
ness that  he  is  leaving  the  safe  <;rouncl  of  what  he  h.id  learnt. 
For  the  nature  of  this  proceeding  it  is  immaterial  whether 
anything,  during  the  process,  comes  out,  which  was  usual  in 
language  before,  or  something  which  was  not  there  before. 
Further,  it  makes  no  essential  dificrence  whether  the  new  stands 
in  any  kind  of  contradiction  to  that  which  prevailed  hitherto :  it 
suffices  that  the  individual  who  is  uttering  a  word  fccl.>  no  con- 
tradiction with  what  he  has  already  learned.  In  i>ther  cases  it  is 
doubtless  true  that  a  reception  has  taken  place  from  outside  ;  but 
the  after-effects  of  this  would  be  too  weak  for  the  matter  received 
to  be  again  recalled  into  memory,  were  it  not  that  the  proportion- 
group  into  which  it  has  been  ranged  comes  to  its  aid. 

144.  It  will  be  readily  conceded  that  a  minimum  of  the  sen- 
Unc€s  which  we  utter  is  learnt  by  heart  as  such — that  most  of 
them,  on  the  contrary,  are  composed  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  If 
wc  tr>'  to  master  a  foreign  language  methodically,  rules  are  given  us, 
according  to  which  we  join  together  the  single  words  into  sentences. 
But  no  teacher,  who  has  mastered  the  rules  of  his  profession,  will 
fail,  as  he  goes  on,  to  give  examples  to  illustrate  the  rules,  i.e,  with 
a  \*ic\v  to  the  sentences  which  are  to  be  indejKndently  framed. 
Rule  and  example  mutually  supplement  each  other  in  their  activity, 
and  we  can  see  by  this  procedure  of  the  teachers  that  certain 
advantages  attach  to  the  concrete  example  which  arc  lacking  to 
the  abstract  rule.  In  the  process  of  naturally  mastering  one's 
mother-tongue  no  rule,  as  such,  is  given,  but  only  a  number  of 
examples.  We  hear  gradually  a  number  of  sentences  which  arc 
connected  together  in  the  same  way,  and  which  hence  associate 
themselves  together  into  one  group.  The  recollection  of  the  special 
contents  of  the  single  sentences  may  grow  less  and  less  distinct  in 
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the  process  ;  the  common  element  is  always  strcnj^thcncd  anew  by 
repetition,  and  it  thus  comes  about  that  the  rule  is  unconsciously 
abstracted  from  the  examples.  Precisely  because  no  rule  is  given 
from  without,  no  single  example  suffices,  but  only  a  group  of 
examples  whose  special  contents  appear  a  matter  of  indifference. 
For  the  idea  of  the  general  applicability  of  the  examples  cited,  which 
gives  each  individual  the  feeling  that  he  is  authorised  to  com|x>sc 
sentences  on  his  own  account,  becomes  developed  only  by  this 
process.  As  soon  as  a  rule  learnt  by  rote  has  been  frequently 
enough  applied,  the  time  has  awived  when  it  can  begin  to  operate 
automatically.  It  is  unnecessary  to  call  either  the  rules  or 
a  particular  example  into  consciousness,  in  order  to  still  forni 
perfectly  correct  sentences.  In  fact,  as  far  as  the  common  practice 
in  practical  exercise  goes,  the  learner  arrives  by  a  circuitous  route 
at  the  very  same  point  attained  by  the  man  who  hiis  enjoyed  no 
grammatical  training  at  all. 

145.  One  of  the  main  disadvantages  entailed  on  the  individual 
who  has  received  his  ideas  by  example  only,  as  opposed  to  him 
who  has  received  the  rule  and  example  at  once,  consists  in  the 
fact  that  he  is  not,  like  the  latter,  fully  instructed  as  to  the  appli- 
cability of  his  examples.  For  instance,  whoever  hears  the  German 
preposition  ///  repeatedly  employed  with  an  accusative,  will  be 
easily  led  t(>- apprehend  this  .is  the  ordinary  Ui>age  of  tn ;  and 
whoever  hears  the  same  wofd  employed  sometimes  with  an  accusa- 
tive, and  sometimes  with  a  dative,  will  need  at  least  a  certain 
time  bcfo^  he  has  rightly  found  out  the  difference,  and  meanwhile 
will  use  one  or  the  other  promiscuously.  In  a  case  like  this,  a 
definite  rule  simplifies  matters.  Such  a  combination  of  two 
groups  which  by  usage  should  be  kept  apart,  becomes  more 
possible  the  finer  the  logical  distinction  needed  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  greater  the  room  left  thereby  for  subjective  apprehension. 
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146.  But  a  group  is  in  the  best  position  for  extending 
its  precedent  over  the  area  of  a  related  group»  if  it  decidedlyi 
surpasses  the  latter  in  respect  of  the  frequency  of  the  cases 
which  occur.  And  besides,  much  that  occurs  in  the  usage 
of  language  stands  isolated  and  alone,  and  neither  fits  in  with 
any  consciously  abstracted  rule,  nor  with  a  group  that  has  uncon- 
sciously arisen.  But  all  that  part  of  language  which  lacks  the 
support  of  an  environing  group,  or  which  enjoys  it  only  in  a 
limited  measure,  proves,  unless  impressed  by  repeated  usage 
intensely  upon  the  memory,  not  strong  enough  to  withstand  the 
pou'cr  of  the  larger  groups.  .  Thus,  to  cite  one  example,  in  German, 
as  in  other  IE.  languages,  the  rule  is,  that  in  cases  where  two 
objects  depend  on  one  verb,  one  stands  in  the  accusative,  the 
other  in  the  dative.  But  there  are  accompanying  this  rule  certain 
cases,  and  there  were  formerly  more,  in  which*  a  double  accusa- 
tive stands  instead.  These*  cases  have  to  be  learnt  by  heart,  and 
always  must  have  been.  The  instinct  of  language  becomes 
hesitating  in  consequence  of  the  contravention  of  the  common 
rule,  and'' this  may  finally  lead  to  the  disappearance  of  the  con- 
struction as  it  becomes  isolated.  We  hear  at  the  present  day 
almost  as  oflen  the  expression  *  Er  khrt  viir  die  kmistl  as  *  Er 
Ichrt  mich  die  kunst ;  *  and  no  one  says  any  longer  •  fc/i  tvr/ie/i/e 
die/i  die  sae/ie*  afler  the  MUG.'model,  but  only  *  fcA  verhehie  dir! 

147.  liut  the  creative  activity  of  the  individual  is  very  marked 
in  the  area  of  word-formation,  and  still  more  in  that  of  inflexion. 
Very  few  of  the  verbal  and  noun  forms  that  we  pronounce  are  due 
to  reproduction  by  a  mere  effort  of  memory ;  there  are  many  which 
we  have  never  before  spoken  nor  heard ;  others  so  seldom,  that 
without  the  aid  of  the  groups  with  which  they  have  connected 
themselves,  the>'  could  never  be  recalled  into  consciousness.  In 
any  case  the  ordinary  rule  is  that  production  and  reproduction 
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operate  together,  and  this  in  very  diflfcrcnt  relative  proportions  to 
each  other. 

148.  The  operations  of  analogy  force  themselves  on  our  atten- 
tion with  special  clearness  in  the  case  of  the  grammatical  adoption 
of  the  inflexional  forms  of  a  foreign  tongue.  A  quantity  of  para- 
digms arc  committed  to  memory,  and  then  of  the  single  words 
only  so  many  forms  are  impressed  on  the  mind  as  are  suffcient 
to  fix  the  fact  that  they  belong  to  such  or  such  paradigm.  Some- 
times a  single  form  is  sufficient.  The  other  forms  are  created  at 
the  moment  when  they  are  wanted,  according  to  the  paradigms — 
$\e,  according  to  analogy.  In  the  beginning  the  paradigm  which 
has  been  committed  to  memory  will  be  that  which  each  will  have 
before  his  eyes.  But  after  a  fairly  large  number  of  words  has 
been  formed  after  this  model,  and  these  have  left  traces  in  the 
mind,  the  act  of  creation  follows  even  without  the  word  which  has 
served  as  paradigm  coming  into  consciousness.  The  forms  at 
an  earlier  period  shaped  from  other  words  now  co-operate,  and 
the  result  is  that  only  the  formal  element  common  to  all  alike 
comes  into  consciousness,  while  the  different  material  elements 
reciprocally  bar  each  other's  way.  And  thus  now  the  relation- 
ship of  the  speaker  to  the  inflexion-forms  at  the  moment  of  his 
application  of  them  is  much  the  same  as  that  gained  in  the 
natural  process  of  mastering  the  mother-tongue.  This  natural 
process  of  learning  leads,  by  a  less  direct  but  in  the  end  not  less 
certain  path,  to  the  same  goal.  In  this  process  there  is  no  special 
adhesion  of  the  formal  elements  to  a  special  single  material  one, 
and  the  totality  of  die  possible  forms  never  ranges  itself  in  a 
definite  sequence  into  one  series.  The  principle  is  never  laid  down 
that  such  a  word  must  accommodate  itself  to  another.  The  cir- 
cumstance that  a  quantity  of  forms  of  different  words  have  like 
relationships  to  each  other  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  feeling  that 
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mx  arc  justified  in  carrying  this  likeness  still  further.  As  soon  as  all 
the  forms  of  a  quantity  of  words  have  imprinted  themselves  on  the 
mind  and  dosed  into  groups,  the  instinct  of  language  regards  it  as 
sclf-c\*ident  that  the  forms  of  other  groups  belong  as  well  to  such 
groups :  e,g,^  that  the  other  cases  of  a  substantive  belong  as  a 
necessary  complement  to  the  nominative  or  genitive  of  a  sub- 
stantive. And  hence  it  comes  also  that  we  do  not  apprehend 
each  case  and  each  verbal  form  as  a  special  word,  but  that  we 
comprise  at  once  the  whole  scries  of  forms  under  the  ordinary- 
titular  form  (nominative,  infinitive)  of  a  substantive  or  a  verb. 
\Cl  Welsh /A?///,  •  children.*] 

149.  Tlie  circumstances  attendant  on  icord-formation  resemble 
only  partially  those  of  inflexion.  It  is  true  that  numerous  methods 
of  such  formation  come  into  being  as  easily  and  simply  as  the 
flcxional  forms,  as  in  the  case  of  the  comparative  and  super- 
lati\x  from  the  positive.  In  other  cases  the  words  transmitted 
call  forth  creations  by  analogy  only  in  a  limited  quantity,  and 
again  in  the  case  of  others  they  call  forth  none  at  all.  This 
diflcrence  of  relation  is  simply  conditioned  by  the  different 
adaptability  of  the  material  transmitted  to  group- format  ion. 
15a  Seeing  that  most  of  the  forms  common  in  language 
wX^Am^  permit  of  being  reduced  to  similarly  related  groups,  it  is  natural 
enough  tliat  by  the  aid  of  proportions,  groups  should  often  be 
created  which  were  before  common  in  language.  ])ut  if  this  was 
to  be  invariably  the  case,  on  the  one  hand,  all  forms  which  could 
have  been  formed  according  to  proportion  would  have  to  be  already 
once  formed ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  such  a  perfect  harmony 
of  the  form-system  would  have  to  exist  as  we  nowhere  find  in 
fact ;  or  at  least,  where  diflcrcnt  methods  of  formation  existed 
side  by  side  (diflcrcnt  classes  of  declensions  or  conjugations,  diflcrent 
methods  of  forming  a  noun  of  the  agent  from  a  verb,  etc.),  corrc- 
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spending  forms  from  different  classes  would  never  take  analogous 
forms ;  but  every  single  form  would  indicate,  without  the  least 
ambiguity,  to  which  of  the  existing  classes  the  word  in  question 
belonged.  As  soon  as  a  form  is  capable,  in  respect  of  its  struc- 
ture, of  belonging  to  more  classes  than  one,  it  becomes  likewise 
possible  to  construct  the  other  forms  attaching  to  it  U|xmi  more 
than  one  scheme.  Which  of  the  two  alternative  schemes  shall 
then  prevail  dcjKnds  solely  up(»n  their  relative  strength. 

A  proiMirtional  formation  meets  with  no  check  in  the  mind 
where  no  expression  ft)r  the  function  for  which  it  is  created 
is  as  yet  in  existence.  Neither  does  it  where  a  divergent 
expression  is  already  in  use,  which  has  not,  however,  been 
transmitted  to  the  |)er.son  in  question  ;  and  this  is  common 
enough  in  the  rarer  class  of  words.  If,  however,  the  ordinar>'  form 
has  once  been  received  into  the  memor)*,  it  is  a  mere  cjuestion  of 
power  if,  at  the  moment  when  a  particular  function  is  to  be 
exercised,  a  form  fi»r  this  purpose  is  raised  into  consciousness  by 
means  of  simple  reproduction  or  by  the  aid  of  a  proportion.  It 
may  in  this  case  happen  that  the  pr(»i)ortion  asserts  itself  in  the 
first  place,  but  that  the  connexion  formed  at  an  earlier  period 
with  the  remembered  image  of  the  usual  form  is  still  strong 
enough  to  render  jKrccptible  the  contrast  between  the  new  creation 
and  the  image  in  the  memory.  One  begins  then  to  reflect  that  one 
was  going  to  say,  or  has  already  said,  .something  wrong.  This  is, 
then,  one  of  the  various  ways  according  to  which  one  can  commit 
an  error  in  S|x:ech.  We  shall  also  have  to  admit  .such  error  when 
the  speaker,  after  he  has  spoken,  does  not  of  himself  become  aware 
of  the  contrast  with  the  picture  on  his  menior)',  but  immediately 
recogni.ses  it  when  his  attention  is  called  to  it  by  a  gentle  hint. 
But  the  power  of  the  memory-picture  may  be  so  small  that  it  has 
no  power  to  contend  against  the  projiortional  formation,  and  the 
latter  prevails  unchallenged. 
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151.  By  the  operation  of  the  groups  each  individual  has  thus 
at  once  the  power  and  the  disposition  to  pass  out  of  the  usual  in 
langua;;e,  and  both  in  a  high  degree. 

152.  We  have  now  to  notice  that  everything  which  is  created 
in  this  manner  leaves  behind  it  a  lasting  cfTcct  Should  this  not 
be  from  the  very  outset  strong  and  tenacious  enough  to  render  an 
immediate  reproduction  possible,  still  it  renders  a  future  repetition 
of  the  same  creative  process  more  easy,  and  contributes  towards 
the  further  pushing  back  of  the  possible  opposing  obstacles.  By 
repetition  like  this,  there  can  aftcnvards  be  added  to  the  new 
formation  such  power  as  it  wanted  in  order  to  be  directly  repro- 
duced. 

153.  But  each  such  transgression  of  usage,  when  confined  to  the 
case  of  an  individual,  where  it  adds  something  to  the  usual  sense 
without  contradicting  it,  gives  the  impression  of  a  certain  auda- 
city ;  where  it  does  contradict  it,  it  appears  as  an  unmistakeable 
fault.  It  is  possible  for  such  fault  to  remain  isolated,  and  not  to 
pass  into  any  sort  of  custom ;  it  is  likewise  possible  for  it,  even 
after  it  has  passed  into  a  custom,  to  be  laid  aside  again  by  the 
force  of  intercourse,  whereby  the  usual  is  again  appropriated, 
whether  this  be  for  the  first  time  or  anew.  Assuming,  however, 
that  it  is  not  laid  aside,  it  commonly  perishes  with  the  individual, 
and  does  not  easily  pass  to  any  other.  It  is  much  easier  for  a 
creation  which  conflicts  with  no  previously  existing  one  so  to 
pass  ;  in  this  case  it  is  far  easier  for  a  single  individual  to  give  the 
impulse.  On  the  other  hand,  it  fares  just  the  same  with  the  re- 
placing  of  the  hitherto-usual  by  the  new  as  with  the  change  in 
sound  and  meaning.  It  is  only  on  an  occasion  when,  within  a 
limited  area  of  intercourse,  the  same  new  creation  makes  its  influ- 
ence completely  felt,  and  this  spontaneously,  in  a  large  number 
of  individuals,  that  a  change  of  usage  can  shape  itself.      The 
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possibility  of  such  a  spontaneous  correspondence  in  the  case  of 
several  persons  dei^rnds  on  the  overwhelming  agreement  in  the 
organisation  of  those  groups  of  ideas  which  influence  human  speech. 
The  greater  the  number  of  those  among  whom  the  new  formation 
makes  its  appearance,  the  easier  will  be  the  process  of  transmis- 
sion to  others ;  in  fact,  the  faster  will  what  at  first  seemed  an 
error  gain  in  authority. 

154.  As  with  respect  to  the  sound-relations,  and  with  respect 
to  the  meaning  attributed  to  the  words,  we  find  the  most  violent 
departures  in  new  analogical  formations  from  ordinary  usage  in 
the  language  of  children.  The  less  finishcil,  and  the  weaker  the 
impression  made  by  the  single  words  and  forms,  the  less  tlic 
restrictions  put  upon  the  new  creation  ;  the  wider  play,  in  fact, 
will  it  be  found  to  have.  Thus  all  children  have  a  tendency  to 
employ  the  regular  and  usual  methods  of  composing  words  for  the 
irregular  and  unusual  modes,  which  do  not  yet  adhere  to  their 
memory.  In  NIIG.  [or  English],  for  instance,  they  arc  disposed 
to  treat  all  verbs  as  weak.  If,  with  the  increasing  development 
of  the  individual,  the  process  of  new  formation  grows  more  and 
more  rare,  this  is  of  course  not  in  consequence  of  any  disappear- 
ance of  a  store  of  wealth  which  was  originally  there,  but  of  the 
diminished  necessity  for  such  formation ;  since,  to  ser\e  the  very 
purpose  for  which  they  were  at  an  earlier  period  called  into  being, 
forms  caught  up  by  memory  tend  to  present  themselves  more  and 
more.  Commonly  it  will  be  found  that  in  this  particular  area  the 
aberrations  of  children's  talk  leave  behind  them  no  particular 
consequences  for  the  further  development  of  language  in  general ; 
but  here  and  there  traces  remain  behind  even  of  this.  Particularly 
in  cases  where  the  adults  arc  disposed  to  new  word-formations  will 
a  corresponding  inclination  manifest  itself  even  more  strongly  in 
tlie  children  ;  and  these  will  give  themselves  free  career  in  gratify- 
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ing  the  inclination  as  soon  as  ever  the  necessary  restriction  due  to 
the  language  of  the  adults  is  removed. 

155.  An  analogical  new  formation  has  no  power  to  drive  out  of 
the  field  at  a  single  blow  a  prc-existent  form  of  similar  meaning. 
It  b  scarcely  conceivable  that  the  picture  of  the  latter  should 
at  one  and  the  same  moment  become  so  faint  in  all  the  indivi- 
duals of  a  community  that  analogical  formation  could  proceed  on 
its  course  without  let  or  hindrance.  On  the  contrary',  it  always 
happens  that  certain  individuals  persistently  maintain  the  old  form, 
while  others  avail  themselves  at  once  of  the  new  formation.  But 
as  long  as  e\'er  an  unbroken  intercourse  is  maintained  between 
the  two,  there  must  be  some  kind  of  compromise  as  well,  «ind 
thus,  in  a  smaller  or  more  numerous  group  of  individuals  both 
forms  must  necessarily  become  current.  Not  till  after  a  long  and 
obstinate  struggle  between  both  forms  can  the  new  formation  be 
invested  with  undisputed  sway. 

156.  Seeing  that  the  new  analogical  formation  is  the  solution  of 
an  equation  between  proj^rtions,  it  follows  that  at  least  three 
terms  must  be  present  to  enable  such  an  equation  to  be  instituted. 
Each  must  be  capable  of  being  compared  in  some  point  with  the 
other — />.  in  this  case  an  agreement  must  apiKar,  with  the  one 
in  the  material,  with  the  other  in  the  formal  element.  Thus  in 
Latin  such  an  equation  may  be  instituted  as  this, — iiuimits :  animi 
^UNatiis :  jr,  but  not  animus :  ani>ni^  mcnsa  :  x.  And  thus  it  happens 
that  a  word  can  only  undergo  any  influence  depending  ui>on  analogy, 
when  it  agrees  with  these  in  the  formation  of  one  form  or  of  several. 
No  doubt  it  is  true  that  influence  at  times  makes  itself  felt  without 
such  agreement,  but  this  can  then  hardly  be  called  formation  by 
analogy  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  A  flexional  termination 
may  be  felt  owing  to  the  special  frequency  of  its  occurrence  as  the 
r^ular  and  usual  termination  for  a  flexional  form.     It  then  extends 
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probably  to  other  words  even  without  the  support  of  words  simi- 
larly formed.  Of  this  nature  is,  in  Attic  Greek,  the  extension  of  the 
genitive  termination  -ov  from  the  secoml  declension  to  the  mascu- 
lines of  the  first :  \vc  find  troXirov  instead  of  TroXiVew,  as  vvc  should 
cxiKCt,  friim  the  Homeric  -ao  and  Doric  -a;  the  coincidence  of 
both  in  gender  has  in  this  case  sufTiced  to  set  the  influence  at  work. 
[There  are  many  similar  in>lancch  in  modern  Greek.]  The  genitive 
dual  of  the  third  declension  in  Greek  has  borrowed  its  termination 
from  the  second  ;  woSoiv  is  formed  after  the  anaK»gy  of  tmroiv. 
In  German  the  genitive  ending  in  s  is  transferred  to  the  feminine 
proper  names  with  the  termination  //.  as  lie  it  has  ^  Claras. 

157.  Of  course  new  formations  come  into  existence  as  well  on 
the  basis  of  the  pri>jK)rt  ion -groups  described  before,  which  combine 
out  of  forms  of  a  similar  material-group.  In  MIIC.  the  third  jK:r. 
sons  plural  run  as  follows: — Indie,  pres.  .c>'/v;//,  conj.  gcbcn ;  indie 
pret.  ^tibtii^  conj.  ^^(cIhh.  In  NH(i.  the  form  gibcn  has  also  been 
adopted  in  the  indie,  pres.,  after  the  analogy  of  the  other  three 
forms;  in  late  MUG.,  «•///  has  found  its  way  into  the  other  forms 
by  a  reverse  priKess.  The  second  jKTson  sing,  indie,  pret.  of  the 
strong  verb,  which  was  formed  after  a  |)ccu]iar  fashion  in  MIIG.  (r/// 
gicbt\  wvcir)  is  altered  after  the  analog)-  of  the  other  second  |Krsons. 

158.  The  creative  elTect  of  analogy  in  the  region  of  sound-sub-  Aiwiogxia 
stitution  has  hitherto  received  very  little  attention.     Sound-substi-  s«iiMtkuUo». 
tut  ion  is  in  the  first  instance,  .is  we  have  seen,  an  effect  of  sound- 
mutation,  which  .sets  in  when  a  similar  sound  or  group  of  sounds 

has  split  into  several,  in  con.setpience  of  different  comlitions  of 
sQund.  As  long  as  these  conditions  are  maintained,  antl.  besides 
this,  no  disturbance  of  the  effects  of  the  sound-transformation 
comes  in  through  other  influences,  it  is  {xissible  that  the  forms 
which  have  arisen  through  the  prtxres?*  of  sound  -  mutation  may 
arrange  themselves  into  projwrt ion -groups  (sec  examples,  \k  95). 
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In  this  case  wc  may  speak  of  the  change  in  sound  as  a  living  one. 
If,  however,  the  conditions  disappear  which  caused  the  difTerent 
treatment  of  the  sound,  then  no  more  etymological  sound-pro- 
portions arc  able  to  form  themselves;  in  fact,  the  process  of 
sound-change  is  petrified.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  change  between 
h  and  g  in  zUfun  —  zug^  gcdcUten — gcdicgen^  is  conditioned  no 
longer  by  relations  in  the  speech  of  the  present  day — the  reason 
which  originally  called  into  existence  this  substitution,  Le.  the 
changing  Indo-European  accent,  has  long  been  put  out  of  account 
The  change  between  hoher — hoch^  schcn — gcskht^  gcschchtn  — 
g£schkhU\  coincides  no  doubt  with  a  change  of  the  position  within 
the  syllable ;  but  seeing  that  in  most  cases  where  a  perfectly 
analogous  change  of  position  takes  place,  no  sound- change  any 
longer  occurs  (cf.  ranker — w////,  schcn — sah  and  sUht^  gcschcfien^ 
-^gcufuik,  and  g€schUht\  this  change  is  likewise  dead.  It  is 
different  in  Mllc,  where  it  is  an  all  prevailing  principle  that  the 
sound  of  a  ch  answers  to  an  //  in  the  beginning  of  a  syllable  where 
it  stands  af^er  the  sonant  of  the  syllable.  Thus  we  find  rAlier 
— r^ch^  schiH — sacli^  gcschclun-^gcschach ;  before  s  and  /  in  early 
MHG.  we  certainly  find  an  //  written  as  well  (as  in  sihst^  silit) ;  while 
in  later  MHG.  we  find  it  likewise  denoted  by  ch  {sic/tst,  sicht\ 

159.  The  material-sound  proportion-groups  are  productive,  it  will 
be  observed,  in  the  same  way  as  the  material-formal.  It  is  for  instance 
inconceivable  that  both  the  diflfercnt  pronunciations  of  the  German 
ih  are  s^xxiaUy  learnt  by  each  individual  to  meet  each  special  case; 
y  rather  do  memory -impressions  and  creation -by -analogy  operate 
simultaneously ;  and,  indeed,  without  the  co-operation  of  the  latter 
the  invariability  in  the  change  between  both  could  not  be  acquired 
which  actually  exists. 

i6a  The  operation  of  analogy  in  the  case  of  //iiini7//-phenomena 
is  past  all  doubt    What  would  on  any  other  hypothesis  be  the 
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explanation  of  the  fact  that  in  French  the  final  consonants  s,  z,  /,  n 
are  treated  differently  according  as  the  word  connected  with  them 
begins  with  a  consonant  or  a  vowel  ?  It  is  no  doubt  possible  that 
a  quantity  of  such  combinations  as  nous  vatdotis — nous  aimons^ 
an  fils — ////  /?w/,  have  perj^otuatcd  themselves  by  memor>'  from 
generation  to  generation,  but  certainly  this  cannot  be  the  case 
with  nearly  all  that  come  into  use.  and  have  at  an  earlier  period 
done  so.  In  spite  of  this,  the  change  is  accurately  obser\ed  even 
by  those  tpn'te  unversed  in  grammar,  and  in  the  case  of  any  new 
combination  at  will. 

161.  The  action  of  etymologico-phonctic  proportional  groups 
commonly  produces  such  forms  as  would  also  be  produced  by 
the  fundamental  sound-mutation.  Still  it  sometimes  happens 
that  new  forms  are  produccil  which  would  be  impossible  ac- 
cording to  the  strict  law  of  sound-change.  The  reason  of  this 
is  either  a  reversal  of  the  pro|x>rtions  not  proj>erly  justifiable,  or 
a  confusion  of  the  relations  by  means  of  later  sound-mutition. 

162.  The  sound-law  in  many  High  and  Middle  German  dialects 
holds  good  that ;/  in  the  auslaut  of  .syllables  has  disappeared,  but  has 
maintained  itself  at  the  end  of  the  won!,  when  the  following  word 
commences  with  a  vowel,  and  it  has  transferred  itself  to  this :  thus 
in  Swabian  f  ros  (cin  ross) — Cfi  db(t  {cin  nbiiiii\  i  <///f(=MIIG.  ich 
tiiOft) — €/ii('fii.  The  s|)eakcrs  arc  therefore  accustomed  to  find  an 
n  in  many  cases  apparently  intruding  between  a  vowel-ending  and 
a  vowel-commencement ;  and  in  consequence  of  this,  the  n  trans- 
fers itself  to  cases  where  in  the  older  time  no  w  existed.  Thus  in 
Switzerland  we  find  combinations  like  uv-w-/,  'where  I;*  /f-#i-AW, 
*so  it  is ;'  Tc/V-w-f.  *how  a;*  j/>-;/-f,  *so a  ;*  ^/-w-f///, *by  him ;*  /f//y-/ir-fw, 
'to  him.'  The  same  phenomenon  meets  us  in  Swabia,  e^,  in  the 
dialect  of  the  country  round  llorb:  Av-zz-f///,  'by  them;*  su^-n-cn^^ 
•to  them; *  ///  fml-tt-i — dich  mag ich^  I^h-^ms — lass  cs  ihm^ '  leave  it 
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to  h\m  \*  ^d'fi'(MS'-'gib  cs  i/itN,  'pvc  it  him;*  while  similarly  in 
Bavarian  Swabia,  and  in  a  neighbouring  portion  of  the  regular 
Bavarian  area  si-n-ist^sie  ist^  icic-fi-i^xcte  ic/i,  etc  In  the  Carin- 
thian  dialect  \vc  also  find  bA-n-aik^bci  cuch.  In  the  old  Provencal 
tix  find  the  form  fan,  a  variant  of  fo^  formed  after  the  analogy  of 
bon — ho.  Under  this  head  comes  also  v  i^XKViTTiKov,  so  far  as 
it  is  not  etymological ly  justified. 

163.  [Familiar  examples  of  this  transference  of  u  arc  seen  in 
cases  lik-e  tim*!  in  English  for  an  eft,  etc.] 

164.  The  same  I.iw  which  holds  good  in  the  Alemannic  and 
Swabian  for  w  holds  good  in  Bavarian  for  r.  The  Bavarian,  there- 
fore, says  ti(r  arm^  but  de  jung  ;  (r  is,  but  f  Mt ;  mel  bru(d(r  od{r  t\ 
but  I  odf  Mcl  bni((i(.  In  conseciuencc  of  this,  we  see  combina- 
tions arise  like  n^i^-r-i — livV  ich^gc-r-f — gchc  <'r,  dA  sif-r  i — dtt  sche 
ieh^  I'tlf-r-i — katifi  ich,  af-r-i — abhht^hhutb,  Corrcs|>ondingly  we 
find  MIIC.  yirfrrf,  ni^r^  (from  yirf),  ;///  +  r?,  which  must  be  explained 
after  the  analogy  of  the  relation  dt\  (from  an  older  d/ir)  to  dAratie, 
wtl  to  U'tlrnftt,  hie  to  hicrafu,  sti  to  stfric, 

165.  Double  formations  in  the  phonetics  of  sentences  are  doubt- 
less the  domain  in  which  this  kind  of  analogical  creation  most 
commonly  manifests  itself.  But  it  is  not  confined  to  these.  If  in 
late  MIIG.  after  the  final  e  is  dropi^d  from  ctcbe,  geschahc,  furhc,  etc, 
the  ^Qfmszicch^gcscftach,  hach  take  their  rise,  we  must  probably  not 
suppose  a  transition  of  the  h  sound  into  ch  :  the  forms  have  rather 
attached  themselves  to  the  analogy  of  the  change  which  existc*d 
before  between  kocA — Mtrs,  gcschchtn^^geschach,  etc.  It  will  be 
precisely  the  same  in  cases  like  skht,  gtschicht  (written  in  olden 
tiroes  sikt,  gcukikt\  from  sihet,  geukihet 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  FUNDAMENTAL  FACTS  OF  SYNTAX. 

LL  linj^uistic  activity  consists  in  the  formation  of  sentences,  a  sentence 
The  sentence  is  the  linjjuistic  expression  or  symbol,  denot-  unciiistk 


ing  that  the  combination  of  several  ideas  or  groups  of  ideas  has  of  the 
been  eflfectcd  in  the  mind  of  the  sjKaker ;  and  is  at  the  same  time  ^'Z%JS'*" 
the  means  of  reproducing  the  same  combination  of  the  same 
ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer.  Any  narrower  defmition  of  the 
.sentence  than  this  must  be  rejected  as  insufficient  Among  the 
common  errors  touching  the  essence  c»f  a  sentence,  we  must  reckon 
the  notion  that  it  must  contain  a  finite  verb.  Combinations  such 
as  omfiM  pncchxra  vara ;  summum  ins  stnitma  intHna ;  trdume 
schiiumc ;  I  a  liar .^ — I  thank  You  .^ — You  talk  to  Me.^— arc  in 
every  respect  sentences  as  gooil  as  The  man  lives  ;  he  is  dead, 

167.  We  ix>ssess  the  following  means  of  expressing  in  language  MeMM«r 
the  combination  of  ideas:  (i)  The  juxtaposition  of  the  words co«iInm. 
which  correspond  to  the  ideas  by  them/»elves ;  (2)  the  order  of 
these  words ;  (3)  the  gradation  amongst  these  in  respect  to 
energy  of  utterance,  to  the  relative  strength  of  emphasis,  as,  Charles 
is  not  COMING — Charles  is  NOT  coining:  (4)  the  modulation  of  the 
pitch — ef,^  Cliarles  is  comings  as  spoken  in  a  mere  as.sertion,  and 
Charles  is  coming? — as  an  interrogative  sentence;  (5)  the  time, 
which  is  commonly  found  to  stand  in  close  correspondence  with 
the  energy  and  the  pitch;  (6)  link-words,  such  as  prepositions, 
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conjunctions,  and  auxiliary  verbs ;  (7)  the  inflexional  modifica- 
tion of  the  words,  whether  (a)  the  method  of  the  combination  be 
more  closely  defined  by  the  inflexional  forms  themselves  {patri 
librnm  dat\  or  (^)  the  connexion  between  the  words  be  denoted 
by  formal  agreement,  as  in  ant  ma  Candida,  It  is  self-evident  that 
the  two  last  methods  have  only  been  able  to  shape  themselves 
gradually  by  means  of  a  somewhat  prolonged  historical  dcvelop- 
mcnty  while  the  Ave  first-named  stand  <it  the  disposal  of  the 
speaker  from  the  very  outset  Hut  (2)  to  (5)  inclusive  are 
not  always  directly  determined  by  the  natural  course  of  the  ideas 
and  feelings  they  represent,  but  are  cap<ible  of  a  traditional  de- 
velopment \cf,  the  method  of  distinguishing  homonyms  in  Chinese, 
by  lowering  or  raising  the  tone]. 

16S.  The  way  in  which  the  ideas  are  capable  of  being  connected 
with  each  other  is  fixed  with  more  or  less  exactness  according  to 
the  frequency  and  definiteness  of  the  metliods  employed  It  is 
with  regard  to  the  method  of  combination,  just  as  with  respect  to 
the  single  idea.  The  linguistic  expression  for  this  does  not  need 
to  be  equivalent  to  the  psychical  relation  as  it  exists  in  the  mind 
of  the  sjKaker,  and  as  it  is  to  be  produced  in  the  mind  of  the 
hearer.     It  may  be  much  less  definite. 

1691  It  thus  happens  that  every  sentence  consists  of  at  least  two 
elements.  These  elements  are  related  to  each  other,  not  as  exact 
equivalents,  but  arc  differentiated  according  to  their  function. 
They  arc  termed  subject  and  predicate.  These  grammatical 
categories  re|x)se  on  a  psychological,  a  logical,  relation.  No  doubt 
we  have  to  distinguish  between  tlic  psychological  and  the  gram- 
matical subject  or  predicate,  as  the  case  may  be — since  the  two 
do  not  always  correspond,  as  we  shall  presently  see  in  detail  But 
still  it  remains  true  that  the  grammatical  relation  is  built  up  solely 
on  the  foundation  of  the  psychological. 
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17a  The  psychological  subject  is  the  j;roup  of  kicas  which  is 
first  present  in  the  consciousness  of  the  speaker  or  thinker;  with  this 
a  second,  the  psychoU>^ical  predicate,  unites  itself  The  subject  is, 
to  speak  with  Steinthal,  the  ai>prehendinj,'  |>orlion  ;  the  predicate 
the  apprehended.  Von  dcr  GalKlentz  *  is  cpiite  rij^ht  in  defining; 
both  elements  from  the  jxiint  of  view  of  the  hearer.  The  |>sycholo- 
gical  subject,  accordinj;  to  him,  is  that  on  which  the  sjKMker  wishes 
to  make  the  hearer  think,  and  to  which  he  wouUl  direct  his  obser- 
vation ;  the  psychological  predicate  that  which  he  wishes  him  to 
think  about  it  Still,  such  definition  of  the  predicate  mij;ht  easily 
lead  to  an  erroneously  narmw  conception,  such  «is  is  commonly 
current  in  our  j;rammars.  We  must  abide  by  this  principle,  that 
it  dei>ends  only  upon  this,  that  one  idea  is  in  consciousness  con- 
nected with  the  other  idea. 

171.  We  are  accustomed  nowadays  to  attach  a  narrower  sense 
to  the  relationship  of  the  subject  to  the  predicate.  If  the  predicate 
is  a  noun,  we  demand  for  the  normal  structure  of  the  sentence 
that  it  should  either  be  identified  with  the  subject,  or  that  it  should 
denote  the  wider  conception  to  which  the  narrower  one  of  the  subject 
should  be  sub<:>rdinated,  or  that  it  should  announce  a  quality  inher- 
ing in  the  conception  of  the  subject.  Hut  in  the  case  of  proverbs 
and  proverbial  expressions  relations  of  tpiite  another  nature  arc 
expressed  by  the  grammatical  form  of  the  juxiH|K)sition  of  subject 
and  predicate  ;  take  such  expressions  as  one  man  one  vote  ;  muck 
cry  and  little  xcot^l ;  first  come  first  sensed ;  a  luord  to  the  tvise  ; 
like  master  like  man  ;  better  aught  than  nought ;  in  German,  ^/riV^^ 
briider glciehe  kaf*f*en  ;  vielfeind*  vielehr' ;  viele  kopfe  viele  sinne;  alter 
fuchs  alte  list ;  klein  geld  kleine  arbeit ;  neuer  arzt  neuer  kirchhof ; 
hcissc  bitte  kalter  dank  ;  kurz  gebet  tiefe  andacht ;  roter  bart  UHtrene 
art;  gevatter  ubern  can  n  geiuttter  wider  heriiber;  gliick  im  spiel  nnglHck 


*  Ztiistkri/i fur  vJker/'sycMogiit  yi.  378. 
H 
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in  der  ikbc  ;  mit  gcvtvigcii  mit  gchangcH  ;  frith  gcsattcit  spat  gent  ten  ; 
alkin gctiiH  txllcin  gcbiisst :  corrcsjxjnclingly  in  other  \\\,  languages, 
as  in  French  \vc  ^\\^  bon  capita iitc  bon  soUat ;  bonne  terrc  mauvais 
thcmin;  lont^ite  langne  courte  main  ;  bnine  mathu'e  belie  jounuU' ; 
froides  mains  chaitdcs  amours  :  feves  Jletiries  temps  de  folies  ;  soieii 
a  ia  vue  bataiiie  perdue ;  point  d\vgent  point  de  Suisse,  clc. 
Certainly  we  arc  accustomed  to  apprehend  such  sentences  as 
abbreviated  hypothetical  perioils,  and  accordingly  to  set  a  comma 
bctu'cen  the  two  comi)onent  parts  :  but  the  fact  that  they  may  be 
paraphrased  by  a  hypothetical  periixl  (such  .is  inhere  there  is  much 
cry  there  is  iittk  lifoof)  does  not  concern  us.  The  grammatical  form 
of  such  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  boprozo  sorrozc ;  most  haste 
iedst  speed.  In  the  first  sentences  formed  by  children,  the  mere 
collocation  of  words  serves  for  the  expression  of  all  possible 
relations. 

1/2.  Examples  taken  from  exi>erience  are  given  by  Steinthal 
{EinL  pp.  534-6)  :  cf.  papa  hat  =^ papa  has  a  hat  on  ;  mamma  baba^ 
I  i^ill  sleep  icith  mamma.  Where  a  foreign  language  has  to 
be  employed,  with  which  the  speaker  is  only  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted, he  turns  in  his  need  to  the  same  primitive  method  of 
rendering  himself  intelligible,  and  is  understoo<l,  supiK>rted  as  he 
is  by  the  situation.  He  says,  for  instance,  7cine  table,  and  is  under- 
stood to  mean  that  he  wishes  the  wine  to  he  placed  on  the  table. 
The  conditions  which  cause  the  production  of  such  sentences,  and 
which  enable  the  hearer  to  guess  the  unexpressed  relation  of  the 
conceptions,  occur,  of  course,  not  merely  in  the  commencement  of 
each  man*s  linguistic  activity,  or  in  that  of  mankind  generally  speak- 
ing, but  at  all  times.  If  they  come  to  00  employed  in  the  stages 
of  higher  development  only  in  a  limited  degree,  the  reason  of  this 
is  merely  that  more  perfect  means  of  expression  are  at  hand. 

173.  Originally  there  was  one  method,  and  one  only,  of  mark- 
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ing^  the  diflfcrcncc  between  subject  and  predictite — i.i\  stress  ofM«»n*ur 
tone.      In  the  case  of  the  isolated   sentence,  the  psychological  ifi«  sui.icrt 
predicate  is  ahvays  the  more  strongly  accented,  as  the  more  ini-c««c: 
portant  portion  of  the  sentence,  and  as  containinj;  the  new  matter,  iwikm,  e«c. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  a  law  i>er\ailing  all  nations  and  all  ages. 
The  place  in  the  sentence  may  have  affordeil  a  second  means  of 
distinction.     Von  der  Gabelent/»  in  the  treatise  mentioned  above 
(p.  376)  lays  it  down  that  the  order  Nubjcct-i)redivale  (l>t>iii  regarded 
as  psychological  categories)  may  be  helil  as  admitting  noe.vceptions.* 
This  view  does  not  seem  to  me  (piite  correct.     In  pronouncing  judg- 
ment on   this   (jucstion,  we  must  leave   out  of  consideration  the 
language,  and  the  cases  in  which  a  .strict  rule  has  l>een  laid  <l(Avn  by 
tradition  for  the  position  of  the  grammatical  subject  and  predicate. 
We  may  only  cite  cases  in  which  b<»th  may  change  their  place — 
cases  therefore  in  which  the  position  is  conilitioned,  not  by  gram- 
matical, but  solely  by  psychological  rules.     The  view  held  by  \o\\ 
der  Gabelentz,  that  a  preceding  granmiatical  predicate  is  always  the 
psychological  .subject,  no  doubt  meets  in  many  instances  the  ca.sc, 
as,  for  instance,  in  this  passage  from  Goethe  :  *  J/V^"  '^^  tiih's^  was 
(in  Ftcbtcsty    IKr;5r,  *iV/ ///;//  dit  tiiih  Ihlmhti'st,    \\\'^  thiit  ^t^hhk  und 
ticinc  ruh'     If,  however,  we  say  *  A  f^njf  0/  wimi  caii^i;;ltt  the  hat 
and  au*ay  it  iccitt^  we  cannot  iK>ssil>ly  take  away  as  a  psycho- 
logical .subject.     In  the  same  way  there  exists  a  corresjM>ndence 
between  the  psychological  and  grammatical  subject  if,  in  reply  to 
the  remark,   ^ John  seems  a  sensible  man,'  the   answer    should  be 
given,  •T/j  an  ass  that  he  is  ;*  and  so  in  many  cases.     The  idea 
of  the  subject,  no  doubt,  always  precedes  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  speaker  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  sixrak,  the  more  significant 
idea  of  the  predicate  may  press  so  far  into  the  foreground  that  it 

*  Wegener,  c>n  ihc  other  hami  (p.  ji  <//.),  hnhU  ihc  |.rccc<lcnce  of  the  predicate  to 
be  the  natural  onler,  a  view  which  I  cannot  ailopi.  {C/\  llcrliert  Spcncet**  £ssa/ an 
tkt  Pkiloscpky  of  KhHorU  for  a  ilisctt&»ion  of  the  question.] 
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must  be  uttered  in  the  first  place,  and  the  subject  not  be  added 
till  afterwards.  This  often  occurs  when  the  idea  of  the  subject 
was  prexiously  present  in  the  conversation,  as  in  the  instances  just 
mentioned.  Then  the  person  addressed  has,  as  a  general  rule, 
while  he  is  hearing  the  predicate,  the  subject  belonging  thereto  in 
his  mind,  which,  indeed,  may  as  well  remain  unexpressed:  cf., 
*  What  is  Johi  ?^^^^ A  merchant'  l^ut  even  when  the  i>erson 
addressed  is  not  prepared  for  the  subject,  a  desire  to  produce 
superior  emphasis  may  c.iusc  the  predicate  to  come  to  the  front. 
The  speaker,  then,  in  his  interest  in  the  presentation  of  the 
main  idea,  holds  the  accurate  guidance  of  his  interlocutor  as 
of  secondar>'  importance ;  and  it  ^oq^  not  occur  to  him  till  later 
that  such  guidance  is  necessar}'.  It  is  a  similar  psychological 
process  when  the  subject  is  expressed  at  first  by  a  pronoun, 
whose  relation  is  not  self-evident  to  the  person  addressed,  and 
is  not  expressed  more  definitely  till  later,  as,  She  is  comiug,  my  life ^ 
my  dear  (Ti:XNYS()X) ;  1st  sic  biiiiJ,  utcinc  iichc  (Lkssing)  ;  sic 
hiiiiicrt  tticht  aiiciu  nicht^  dicsc  biitdc  (ib.);  ivas  fiir  ein  bild 
hintcrhisst  cr,  dicscr  sc/twaii von  worten  (ib.);  MUG.  Zi'ic jiltncritche 
esstiU, dazhcreiant  (Walth.  v.  d.  Vch;elwkii>e);  si  ist ifmcriutgc- 
uhribcft,  diu  froudc  die  si  htlten  (II.VRT.  v.  Al^K) ;  Vv.  eiic  approche, 
eette  mort  inexorabie.  It  is  clear  from  the  citations  given  alK)VC 
that  the  sentences  with  a  psychological  predicate  preceding  have 
a  relationship  with  the  sentences  to  be  considered  further,  in  which 
the  predicate  alone  is  expressed.  They  are  an  anomaly,  as  against 
the  custom  of  placing  the  subject  first,  which  obtains  in  less 
passionate  narration  or  description;  but  they  arc  an  anomaly 
which  still  cannot  be  set  aside,  and  an  anomaly  of  not  unfrcquent 
occurrence.  Tlius  the  position  of  the  words  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a  means  of  marking  the  separation  between  subject  and  predicate 
given  with  the  commencement  of  sentence-construction.   * 
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174.  Just  as  single  wortls  may  ik>sscss  concrete  and  abstracts 
significations,  so  may  sentences  as  well.  A  sentence  is  concrete  \ 
when  one  of  the  main  members  of  it,  the  psychol<»gical  subject 
or  the  psychological  predicate,  is  concrete.  Normally  the  subject 
which  gives  the  sentence  its  concrete  nature  would  be  concrete. 
Concrete  and  abstract  sentences  do  not  need  to  be  different 
according  to  the  form  of  their  expression.  We  can  say  generally 
with  resjject  to  the  nature  of  a  horse,  The  horse  is  sxAft^  just  as 
with  respect  to  some  particular  horse  we  can  say,  The  iiorse  is 
worthless:  and  the  different  nature  of  the  sentences  can  only  be 
told  by  the  connexion  ami  the  situation.  In  the  first  sentence 
we  might  employ  a  plural  means  of  expression,  i forses  (ox,  a/i 
horses)  arc  sioift.  liut  it  cannot  be  said  in  that  case  to  remain 
projKrly  abstract ;  for  *  all  horses  *  must  mean  all  horses  which 
exist,  and  is  consequently  to  be  l<x)ked  on  as  a  concrete 
expression.  If  the  subject  is  concrete,  the  sentence  cannot  be 
abstract  No  doubt  the  different  i>()ssibility  exists  that  the 
predicate  can  be  thought  of  as  something  simply  attaching  to 
the  subject,  .something  stationary  or  reixraling  itself,  or  as  some- 
thing attaching  itself  only  at  a  particular  time.  In  the  first  case 
there  exists  in  some  sense  a  middle  step  between  an  abstract  and 
a  concrete  sentence,  and  it  may  be  allowed  in  default  of  a  better 
to  employ  for  this  kind  of  sentences  the  expression  •  abstract- 
concrete.*  This  difference,  however,  does  not  require  to  be  met 
by  a  corresponding  difference  in  form  of  expression.  lie  speaks 
quickly  may  denote  •  He  speaks  quickly  at  this  moment,*  and  *  He 
commonly  speaks  quickly  ;*   He  is  lazy^   may  denote  a  fault  on 

a  given  occasion,  or  a  lasting  characteristic 

175.  Our  assertion  that  two  members  at  least  go  to  make  up  s«Mence«Af 
a  sentence  seems  to  be  contradicted   by  the  fact  that  we  find  ^^Tti^u, 

obIv 

sentences  consisting  of  only  a  single  word  or  of  a  group  forming  a 
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unit  The  contradiction  is  cxpLiincd  by  the  fact  that  in  this  case 
one  member  of  the  sentence  (as  a  rule  the  logical  subject)  is  taken 
for  jjrantcil,  and  finds  no  expression  in  lanjjuagc.  It  may  be 
ccimjjlcted  from  what  has  been  said  before.  We  ought  sjKcially 
to  notice  that  in  the  course  of  conversation  it  often  needs  to 
be  taken  from  words  of  the  other.  The  answer  commonly  con 
sists  of  a  predicate  alone ;  the  subject  is  either  contained  in  the 
question,  or  the  whole  question  is  the  logical  subject.  (l)  *  Who 
stntck  you?'— 'John:  (2)  'Was  it  youf'—'Ycs'  (iV<>,  ccrtaiitly, 
SMniy,  of  coiti'sc\  Similarly  remarks  like  the  following  may  serve 
as  predicate  to  a  sentence  sjKiken  by  another,  Avowit/fy,  all  rights 
very  possibly^  strange  enough^  no  wonder,  nonsense,  stuff,  baUlertlash, 
etc.  In  other  cases,  it  is  the  object  of  perception  common  to 
speaker  and  hearer  alike — the  situation — that  forms  the  logical 
subject,  to  which  the  attention  may  be  still  more  pointedly 
directed  by  gestures.  This  object  of  perception  may  be  the 
speaker  or  the  person  accosted  ;  cf.,  your  servant,  most  obedient 
senant;  all  right,  ivclcomc;  so  sad!  why  so  sad?  Besides  these  we 
have  many  exclamations  of  astonishment  and  alarm  and  appeals 
for  aid,  like  Ji  re  I— thieves! — murder! — lulp  !  and  challenges, 
like  Friend  or  foe  ?  Questions,  too,  like  Straight  on  or  not  ? 
— Right  or  left  ?  When  the  Trincc  in  Lessing's  Emilia  begins 
with  Klagen,  niehts  als  liagen  !  Bittsehriften,  niehts  als  bittsehrif- 
ten! — these  are  mere  predicates;  the  subject  is  formed  by  the 
letters  which  he  takes  up  in  his  hand.  In  the  case  of  such 
sentences,  which  as  far  as  their  mere  expression  goes  consist  of 
a  single  member,  what  for  the  speaker  is  the  psychological  pre- 
dicate becomes  for  the  hearer  the  subject  instead.  For  the  man 
who,  on  seeing  a  house  on  fire,  calls  out  'FirtT  the  situation  is 
the  subject,  and  the  common  idea  fire  is  the  predicate ;  on  the 
other  hand,  for  the  man  who  hears  ^Fin!'  cried  before  he  him- 
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self  sees  a  fire,  the  idea  of  fire  i*  the  subject,  and  the  situtition 
is  the  predicate.  There  may  also  occur  sentences  in  which,  for 
both  sides  alike,  what  is  uttered  is  the  subject,  and  the  situation 
is  the  predicate.  Supjiosin^,  for  instance,  that  any  one  sees  a 
child  in  danger,  he  naturally  cries  out  to  the  person  intrusted 
with  its  custody  merely — *  The  child  !*  Hereby  the  object  alone 
is  denoted  to  which  attention  is  intended  lo  be  called — ix,  the 
logical  subject  :  the  predicate,  on  the  other  hand,  h.is  to  be 
gathered  by  the  jKrson  addressal  from  what  he  sees,  if  he  follows 
the  direction  to  which  his  attention  is  called.  Or,  supposing 
that  one  of  two  comi>anions  in  travel  remarks  that  the  other  has 
forgotten  his  umbrella,  the  mere  exclamation,  *  Your  mnbrdla  I  * 
is  quite  sufficient  to  make  the  latter  complete  the  predicate.  The 
vocative,  pronounced  as  such,  to  summon  or  warn,  or  entreat  any 
one,  or  to  call  his  attention  to  his  turn  of  action,  is  such  another 
sentence — lacking  a  verbal  predicate,  but  not  a  psychological 
one.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  side  of  a  verb  in  the  second 
ixirson  without  subject  pronoun,  the  vocative  may  be  appre- 
hended as  the  subject  to  this.  We  commonly  punctuate  *  Char/cs, 
cofHcf*  and  *  Come,  Charles!  * — but,  on  the  <»ther  hand,  *  You  come! ' 
and  *  Come  you  !  *  and  yet  the  relations  are  in  the  two  cases  the 
same. 

176.  This  is  the  place  to  determine  the  position  of  the  so-  Imi 
called  impersonal  verbs.  It  is  a  much-disputed  question  whether 
these  are  to  be  regarded  as  lacking  a  subject  or  not  A  critical 
discussion  of  the  current  views  ui)on  it  is  to  be  found  in  Miklosich*s 
trcsLtxsCt  Su/f/ecf/ose  S(i/:;e  {second  edition,  Vienna,  1883);  a  treatise 
by  Marty  in  the  Vicrtcljahrsschr,  /  wissenschnfiiiche  philos,  viii. 
56  sq.,  is  chiefly  based  upon  Miklosich's  material. 

177.  In  order  to  answer  the  question  pro[>erly,  a  strict  division 
must  be  made  between   the  grammatical  form   and  the  logical 
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relation  denoted    thereby.      If  we   regard    tlic    first    merely,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  sentences  like  cs  rauscht ;  il  gcie ;  Low 
Scr\-ian   vano  $c  biyska  (•  it  lightens  *)  have  a  subject.      Hut  all 
cfTort^i  have  proved  fruitless  to  treat  this  es^  //,  vom\  as  a  logical 
subject,  and  to  give  it  a  definite  interpretation.     Again,  in  sen- 
tences like  the  I^itin  //////,  Greek  v^i^  Sanscrit  variati  (*  it  rains  *), 
Lithuani«in  sttingn  (*  it  snows  *),  we  may  assume  that  the  formal 
subject  is  not  wanting ;  for  such  subject  may  be  contained  in  the 
verbal  termination  under  which  a  personal  //<•,  she,  or  it  may  be 
understood.      It   might  certainly  be   said  for  the   opi>osite  view 
that  in   the  languages   in   question   the  third  person   can  stand 
also  by  the  side  of  an  expressed  subject  [as /////Ar //////,  d  Zcw  fci, 
etc].      Hut  it  is  im|)ossib]e  to  prove  that  the  imi)ersonal  did  not 
arise  before  this  form  of  applying  it.     It  seems  most  natural  in 
this  case  to  recognise  a  formal  subject.     It  is  with  the  personal 
ending  just  as  with  the  indei)endent  pronoun.     The  sentence,  as 
it  is  brought  into  the  normal  form,  has  received  a  formal  subject 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  psjxhological.     We  must  prc- 
.supposc  an  older  stage,  in  which*  the  simple  verbal  stem  was  set 
down  ;  a  stage  which  is  actually  seen  in  Hungarian  at  the  present 
day,  where  the  third  i^rson  singular  has  no  suffi.x  (see  Miklosich, 
p.  15).     And  we  can  form  a  lively  idea  of  this  stage  of  language 
after  the  analogy  of  the  sentences  just  discussed,  which  consist 
of  a  single  (not  verbal)  word.    These  are  really  and  truly,  as  far 
as  the  linguistic  expression  goes,  subjectless. 

178.  We  may  then  lay  it  down  that  the  psychological  subject 
is  as  little  expressed  in  the  sentence  it  is  hot  as  in  the  sentence  >fnr. 
But  we  must  guard  against  being  misled  into  the  view  that  none 
exists.  In  this  case  too  we  have  a  junction  of  two  ideas.  On  one 
side  stands  tlie  perception  of  a  concrete  phenomenon,  on  the  other 
the  idea  of  burning  or  of  fire ;  an  idea  already  reposing  in  the 
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mind,  under  which  the  iKTccption  in  qucstit>n  may  be  ranged. 
The  word  fin-  can  be  a  sentence  only  .is  an  imiK-rfoct  expression 
for  the  connexion  of  these  two  elements.  It  is  conceivable  that  in 
the  case  of  the  verb  in  the  corres|)onding  application,  the  infinitive 
might  have  become  usual  instead  of  the  im]KTsonal.  And  indeed 
the  infinitive  is  actually  employed  where  an  order  or  demand  is 
in  question.  For  instance,  as  a  word  of  con)mand,/i/(/jf//c«7/  stands 
on  the  same  plane  as  marschl  and  psychologically  siieaking  it 
may  be  regarded  as  the  imiKrative  to  the  imiKTsonal,  €S  wird 
aufgcscsscii  [cf.  the  use  of  the  infinitive  in  ancient  Greek,  and  in 
modern  l*>cnch  in  such  instances  as  voir,  pp.  10  and  50]. 

179.  Miklosich  and  Marty  dispute  the  exiNlcnce  of  a  psycho- 
logical subject  for  imi)ersonal  sentences.  They  hold  these  as 
true  sentences  com|X)sed  of  a  single  member  in  accordance 
with  Drentano*s  psychology,  and  they  .see  in  these  a  proof 
of  the  theory  that  the  logical  judgment  does  not  need  to  con- 
sist of  two  members.  It  seems  that  Marty  was  brought  to  this 
view  partly  by  the  consideration  that  for  the  expression  of  per- 
ception \i\  a  concrete  sentence  linguistically  consisting  of  two 
members,  something  more  needs  to  be  demanded  than  the  connec- 
tion of  the  two  memlx-TS.  If  we  s;iy,  for  example,  This  pear  is  hard^ 
wc  must  have  previously  brought  the  object  of  which  wc  wish  to 
say  anything  under  the  con)mon  category  of  pcar^  and  the  quality 
which  wc  have  remarked  as  attaching  to  it  under  the  common 
category  of  hard,  Wc  must  thus,  in  order  to  pronounce  our  judg- 
ment, have  formed  two  additional  auxiliary  judgments.  Thus  one 
might  imagine  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  impersonal  sentence 
really  contains  no  more  than  the  predicate  of  a  normal  sentence  ; 
and  as  the  latter  is  denoted  as  consisting  of  two  members,  it  then 
seems  but  commonly  consistent  to  denote  the  former  as  consisting 
of  one  member  only.    According  to  this  view,  however,  the  fact 
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is  <n-crlookcil  that  what  in  one  case  was  nothing  but  an  auxih*aiy 
judj^mcnt,  in  the  other  has  become  an  end  In  itself.  We  might 
with  equal  right  neglect  the  diflcrence  which  exists  between  the 
member  of  a  sentence  the  mortal  mati^  and  the  sentence  man  is 
mortaL  But  under  all  circumstances  a  sentence  like  Ftrc,  it  is 
hoi^  IS  of  two  members.  It  is  hard  to  form  im  intelligible  idea 
of  jutlgments  consisting  of  but  a  single  member,  and  logicians 
should  not  cite  language  as  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  such : 
otherwise,  they  show  that  their  very  thoughts  are  dependent  on 
linguistic  expression — the  very  thing  from  which  they  ought  to 
seek  to  emanci|)ate  themselves. 

1 8a  According  to  our  investigations  hitherto  pursued,  it  is 
clear  that  imjiersonal  sentences,  consisting  according  to  their 
linguistic  expression  of  a  single  member,  are  always  concrete, 
nc\'er  abstract  I'or  their  very  object  and  end  is  to  produce  a 
concrete  intuition  with  a  common  conception. 

I  Si.  If  we  have  defined  the  sentence  as  the  expression  for  the 
connexion  of  two  ideas,  negative  sentences  seem  to  contradict  this, 
since  they  rather  denote  a  separation.  Still,  such  a  separation 
finds  no  expression  unless  the  ide<is  in  question  have  met  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  speaker.  We  may  define  the  negative  sentence 
of  affirmation  as  the  expression  of  the  fact  that  the  attempt  to 
establish  a  relation  between  two  ideas  has  failed.  The  negative 
sentence  is  in  any  case  of  later  birth  than  the  positive.  Probably 
negation  finds  in  ever}*  case  a  sjKcial  expression  in  language  One 
might,  however,  very  well  imagine  that  negative  sentences  might  be 
formed  in  a  primitive  .stage  of  development  of  Iangu<ige,  in  which 
the  negative  sense  might  be  indicated  by  nothing  else  than  the 
stress  and  the  accompanying  gestures, 
'o'  182.  What  can  only  be  laid  down  as  a  possibility  in  the  case  of 
•  the  difference  between  positive  and  negative  sentences  is  certainly 
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true  of  the  diflcrcnce  between  sentences  of  assertion  and  sentences 
of  demand.  The  term  *  sentences  of  demand  '  seems  appropriate 
as  the  most  neutral.  Under  the  term  dcmaiufwc  comprise  of  course 
requests,  commands  and  forbiildin^s,  advice  and  warning;,  encour- 
agement, concession,  dech'ninj;,  and  dcprecatinjj.  No  examples 
are  necessar}*  to  show  that  for  all  this  the  same  expression  of 
language  can  be  employeil,  and  that  the  different  shades  of  mean- 
ing attaching  to  the  wonl  can  be  only  recogniseil  by  the  dififcrcnt 
tones  indicative  of  feeling.  We  must  however  add  to  these, 
sentences  implying  a  uusfi.  A  icis/i  may  be  exi>ressed  with  the 
expectation  that  its  utterance  may  have  an  influence  uixm  its 
realisation  ;  then  it  is  equivalent  to  a  tftmand ;  hut  it  can  ecjually 
well  be  uttered  without  any  such  exiwclation  at  all.  This  is  a 
diflcrcnce  which  is  not  always  remarked  by  the  naive  consciousness 
of  a  child  or  uncivilised  man.  The  language  of  poetr)',  and  indeed 
that  of  untutored  conversational  language,  Hnds  it  natural  to  raise 
mere  wishes  to  demands,  and  to  express  these  by  the  inqKrativc. 
Wiiihig  and  dctftamiiug  touch  one  another  even  more  in  con- 
junctive or  optative  forms  of  expression. 

183.  We  are  at  present  accustomed  to  regard  the  aflirmation  as 
the  only  normal  sentence.  The  sentence  of  demand  is  however  as 
old,  if  not  older  than  this.  The  earliest  sentences  which  arc  uttered 
by  children — the  very  earliest  of  course  consist  of  a  single  word  only 
— have  reference  to  their  needs.  They  serve  to  express  demands 
or  aflinnations  made  to  indicate  a  need  which  requires  to  be  satis- 
fied. It  may  be  «issumed  that  the  circumstances  were  similar 
at  the  earliest  stage  of  s|)eech  development  Thus  no  s|)ecial 
linguistic  resource  was  needed  originally  to  characterise  the  sen- 
tence of  demand  ;  the  simple  correlation  of  subject  and  predicate 
sufficed  for  this  case  as  well  as  for  the  sentence  of  affirmation  ;  the 
stress  of  the  voice  was  the  only  means  by  which  the  diflcrcnce 
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could  be  told  Even  now  we  employ  such  sentences  of  demand  in 
numbcm ;  sentences  in  which  the  demand  is  not  characterised  as 
such.  These  arc  sentences  without  a  verb,  such  as :  Eyes  right  / — 
AttCHtioH  ! — lints  offl-^This  way  ! — Aii  aboard! — Joking  apart — 
An  €yc  for  an  eye — Peace  to  his  ashes — A  health  to  all  good  lasses — 
Away  with  him — Here  with  it !  etc  Then  there  are  sentences 
composed  of  a  single  member,  as  far  as  their  expression  in 
language  goes,  such  as:  Uush! — Quick! — Sloio! — Fon^'ards ! — 
Uf! — To  work! — Confusion!  etc.  Sentences  of  demand  especi- 
ally occur  in  this  primitive  form,  which  as  a  rule  does  not  hold 
good  for  sentences.  It  is  from  this  negative  circumstance  that  the 
consequence  springs,  that  these  negative  sentences  may  be  imme- 
diately recognised  by  us  as  demands.  Still  there  are  instances 
which  arc  ca|)able  of  bearing  either  meaning,  as  'Fire .'  *  as  a  cry 
of  alarm  and  *  Fire .'  *  as  a  word  of  command. 

184.  Ik'sides  this,  instead  of  a  dcfmite  characteristic  form  of  the 
verb,  a  form  essentially  indefniitc  may  be  employed  for  demands. 
Thus,  the  past  participle,  as  in  German  rosen  auf  den  weg gestreut^ 
allcs  harms  vergessen  (lir)LTY),  /;/  die  welt,  in  die  f re i licit  gesogen 
(SciIlLLKK).  The  infinitive  is  more  common  still ;  cf  the  German 
use  of  absitzen,  schritt  fahren  [and  that  of  the  I'rcnch  voir,  where 
wc  say  see  (see  p.  121)}  In  Italian  the  infinitive  is  usual  \n 
negative  prohibitions — as  uon  ti  cruciare ;  and  the  same  usage  is 
common  in  Roumanian,  Provencal,  and  Old  I*>ench.  [Cf  Diez, 
lit  2 1 2  ;  Gosix'l  of  Lyons :  Es  biens  dou  monde  ne  te  croirc ;  i>. 
Nc  crois l*as  en  les  biens  du  monde.]  Jolly  (Geschichte  des  infn,,  pp. 
158-209)  would  explain  these  infinitives  by  the  original  dative 
function  of  the  infinitive,  and  this  explanation  must  be  held  to 
account  for  the  imperative  use  of  the  infinitive  in  Greek.  But  the 
usage  in  German  and  Roumanian  is  of  modem  origin,  and  must  not 
be  connected  with  conditions  which  took  their  origin  in  IE.  times, 
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the  consciousness  of  which  had  lonjj  passed  away  from  the  instinct 
of  language.  For  the  ciK>ch  \t\  which  this  usage  has  grown  up  the 
infinitive  is  nothing  more  than  the  denomination  of  the  verbal 
conception  per  st ;  and  hence  these  infinitive  sentences  arc  to  be 
placed  upon  the  same  plane  as  sentences  like  *Jfttrr/i!*  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  second  person  singular  of  the  IE.  imperative 
exhibits  the  pure  tense  stem  (XryrV 

185.  The  interrogative  sentences  are  commonly  ranged  as  a  tntm.yttunt 
third  class  by  the  side  of  the  sentences  of  afTirmation  and  demand.^ 
No  single  principle  can.  however,  l>c  found  for  such  a  triple 
division  o(  senii-nccs,  and  these  three  classes  cannot  be  co-ordi- 
nated with  each  other.  We  must  rather  assume  a  double  method 
of  division  into  two.  The  senl<Mices  of  affirmation,  as  well  as 
those  of  demand,  have  their  j>endant  in  interrogative  sentences ; 
rf.  the  Latin  i/tftW  ftuitvu  with  (jtiui  facto  ?  We  employ  the 
term  *  deliberative  questions*  to  express  this  use,  but  we  might 
designate  them  simply  as  interrogator)' -demand  sentences. 

186.  Of  the  two  main  divisions  of  the  questioning  sentence, 
that  in  which  a  single  mcmlx^r  of  a  sentence  is  called  into  question 
is  certainly  of  later  origin  than  that  in  which  the  whole  sentence  is 
questioned.-  The  former  requires  a  special  interrogative  pronoun 
or  adverb  which  is  not  rcquirc<l  by  the  second.  The  interrogative 
is  in  the  ir..  languages  indefinite  as  well.  There  seems  to  be  no 
criterion  by  which  we  may  decide  which  is  the  original  of  these 
two  functions.  To  supi>ose  the  latter  to  have  taken  its  origin 
from  the  former  causes   no  difficulty.     Hut   the  reverse  process 

*  Cf.  for  what  folium s,  Imir.c,  Die  frii^rs'itzf  ntuh  psychohj^sfh^n  ;^fsl*htsfHnktcft 
tingteiU  Hud  erltwtert,     Clevc.  1X70,  p.  81. 

'  No  one  h.ns  yit  succcvdctl  in  diMrovcrinf*  a  perfectly  Mtiftfactory  termiiinln|^  for 
Ihesc  two  kin* U.  Dclluuck,  sn.,  p.  75,  ciIIn  the  fonmr  *  vcnleutlichiing^fragen  ;'  the 
second  'bcstatiKiingsfr.if^en.*  Tmrnc.  u.  s.  1.  15,  adopts  the  Mcood  term,  and  replaoet 
the  former  by  *beMimmung)vfmgcn.'  It  n|>)K'ar<  to  me,  however,  that  the  expression 
*  bestaligungsfragcn  '  is  un»aitnl>le,  as  it  includes  the  expectation  of  an  affirmative  antwer. 
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is  cfwiccivablc,  and  thus  \vc  should  have  a  path  from  the  older 
form  of  interrogative  sentence  to  the  later  form.     To  the  question 

*  Isi  jemaud  lia?' — we  may  answer  '{Ja)  dcr  vatcrl  or  *{Ncin) 
nictmfuV  Now  if  we  discard  our  usual  method  of  framing;  an 
intcrro<;atory,  ^Jemand  ist  da  T — the  i>oint  where   this   touches 

•  Wer  ist  da  T  is  obvious.  Questions  with  an  interroj^ative  pro- 
noun stand  even  nearer  to  questions  with  an  indefinite  pronoun 
in  cases  where  a  negative  answer  is  looked  for  as  the  natural  one  ; 
cf.:  Who  7viii  do  that? — WUi  any  one  do  that? — What  can  I 
ansx^rr? — Can  f  ansxar  anything? — Where  is  snch  a  man  to  he 
found? — Is  such  a  man  anyichere  to  be  found? 

187.  The  question  to  which  the  simple  answer  yes  or  9io  is 
cxpccteil  is  in  many  languages  characterised  by  a  special  particle, 
in  the  Teutonic  and  Romance  languages  by  the  ix)sition  of  the 
wortls.  Thus — nc  in  Latin  [//  in  Russian]  serves  to  mark  an 
interrogation.  WwX  the  interrogative  position  of  words  is  not 
confmcil  alf  initio  to  the  interrogative  sentence.  We  find 
it,  f*»r  inst.ince,  in  oilG.,  os..  and  A.S.,  commonly  in  the  sentence 
of  affirmation ;  cf :  verit  dennc  stuatago  in  lant,  hoioda  inan 
truhtin^  etc. 

188.  Accordingly  the  interrog.ition  was  not  to  be  recognised 
by  the  position  alone,  and  the  interrogative  stress  was  the  only 
decisive  characteristic  whereby  it  dificrcd  from  affirmation.  We 
have  at  the  present  day  interrogations  in  which  this  stress  or  tone 
is  the  only  criterion,  namely,  those  which  contain  no  verb;  cf: 
Any  ottc  there? — Ati  ready? — A  g/ass  of  beer.  Sir?  (spoken  by 
a  waiter) ;  in  French,  Votre  d/sir?    [Jfonsicnr  dMre  ?] 

189.  Wc  can  thus  easily  imagine  that  there  may  have  been 
long  sentences  before  any  other  determining  method  was  found  for 
them  besides  the  interrogative  tone.  It  thus  seems  that  the 
interrogative  form  of  the  sentence  is  possible  even  in  a  quite 
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primitive  sta^x  of  lanj;uaj;c.  lliou^h  it  miiNt  be  rc^MrtlccI  as  more 
recent  than  the  assertive  and  ileniamlin^  forms. 

19a  The  interrogation  pure  and  simple  <H:cupies  in  some  ways 
a  half-way  position  between  jxisiiive  and  negative  assertion.  It  is 
neutral  in  the  sense  that  it  can  make  no  essential  diflfcrcncc 
whether  it  be  cast  in  a  jK^sitive  or  ne;;alive  form,  except  that  the 
positive  form  is  naturall}*  taken  in  preference  .ls  the  simpler,  and 
the  negative  form  assumes  the  function  c»f  expressing  a  modi- 
fication of  the  question  pure  and  simple. 

191.  There  are,  in  fact,  various  iniKlifications,  whereby  the 
interrogation  can  be  more  or  less  made  to  approach  the  character 
of  the  assertive  sentence.  It  ma)*  thus,  for  instance,  liccome  a 
dubious  assertion,  in  which  one  is  disposed,  at  the  outset,  to  a 
flcfinite  assumption,  and  exi>ects  nc»ihing  but  a  final  confirmation 
from  another.  In  this  case  the  negative  interrogatory  form 
comes  in  where  a  jKisitive  answer  \s  ex|)ected — Were  you  not 
there,*  I  thouirJtt  J  sn'j  you.  It  makes  no  essrniial  difference  as 
far  .is  the  sense  goes,  if  we  einpl<»y  instead  of  this  the  iK>sitivc 
interrogator)'  form,  with  a  tone  of  query — Yon  were  there  f — 
You  ore  contented  *    Thus  we   may  arrive   at   this   intermediate 

stage  from  both  sides. 

192.  The  circumstances  attending  the  expression  of  atlmira- 
tion  or  surprise  are  similar  to  these.  Surprise  is  the  subjective 
incapacity  to  take  in  one  collection  of  iileas  by  means  of  another, 
in  spite  of  an  external  instigation  to  do  so,  whether  proceeding 
from  one's  own  observation  or  from  the  suggcstitm  of  another. 
For  this  again  we  may  employ  either  the  interrogative  form,  or 
the  assertive  form,  with  the  interrt»gatory  tf»ne — Is  Francis  dctui f 
— Francis  is  really  deati ^ — Are  you  here  again ?^-^Yoh  arc  here 
again?  Sentences  without  a  verb  are  neutral  in  this  rcs|>ect: 
—  YoH   my  long  lost    brother /— What,   THAT   to   ME? — Already 
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here? — So  sooH.^  And  infinitivtil  clauses  arc  similarly  used,  as, 
lie  io  itim  cut  such  a  rascal  I  Expressions  of  surprise  also  occur 
in  which  the  psychological  subject  and  predicate  arc  connected  by 
*andl  as  in  German — So  jiiitf^  umi  schon  so  verderbt? — A  maid^ 
and  he  so  tnartiai/  (Shakkspeakic)  The  expression  of  surprise 
IS  weakened  into  a  mere  formula  wherewith  to  introduce  a  con- 
\*crsation  ;  cf,:  Aus^schiafcn  ^ — So  vcrgniigt? — Noch  i turner  bci 
der  arbcitf  etc  [As  we  might  ask  in  English.  A  good  nap? — 
Always  in  good  spirits  / — As  merry  as  ever  ?  etc.] 

193.  A  special  case  is  to  be  noted  in  the  surprised  or  indignant 
repudiation  of  an  assertion.  I 'or  this  the  primitive  form  of 
expression  without  any  finite  verb  is  specially  common  :  /  a  liar  ? 
Er  nnd  bezalilen  ?  Latin — Ego  lanista?  (Cic.)  French — Moi 
voHS  abandonnerf  Itcilian — lo  dir  bugie?  English — SlIE  ask 
MV  pardon  t — How  /  not  knoiv  the  friend  that  served  yon  ? 
Besides  this  the  indignant  repudiation  of  advice  tendered  occurs. 
as  in  such  cases  as,  I  eh  dieh  ehren  ?  (GoKTilK.)  A  sentence  such 
as  this  must  probably  be  reckoned  amongst  the  interrogatory 
demands. 

194.  Of  course  the  provocation  to  an  interrogation  is  originally 
a  need  felt  by  the  interrogator.  There  are,  however,  questions— of 
course  of  later  origin — in  which  the  proposer  of  the  questions  has 
no  doubt  about  the  answer  which  suits,  and  merely  wishes  to  give 
the  person  addressed  occasion  to  find  out  the  answer  for  himself. 
Such  cases  arc  questions  put  by  teachers  to  the  taught  If  a 
hint  is  added  as  to  the  nature  of  the  answer  expected  by  the 
interrogator,  wc  have  the  class  of  questions  commonly  described 
by  the  vague  term  rhetorieaL  The  interrogator  by  the  process 
compels  the  person  addressed  to  admit  a  truth  on  the  strength 
of  his  own  conviction  gained  after  consideration  ;  and  thereby 
the  protest  is  brought    home  to  him  more   emphatically   and 
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energetically  than  it  would  have  been  if  merely  communicated 
to  hint 

195.  The  relation  of  subject  and  predicate  in  the  wide  sense 
indicated  above  is  the  relation  from  which  the  other  syntactic  con-  mm. 
ditions  take  their  rise,  with  one  sole  exception,  namely,  the  copula- 
tive  connexion  of  several  elements  into  a  single  member  of  a 
sentence    This  connexion  may  in  the  case  of  developed  languages 

be  denoted  by  a  particle,  but  the  mere  collocation  in  succession 
suffices,  and  thus  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  in  a  primitive  stage 
of  language  it  was  found  possible  to  dispense  with  any  special 
linguistic  expression  for  coupling. 

196.  Every  other  mode  of  extending  sentences  is  eflcctcd  by  a  Do«bw 
rccurrcncc  of  the  relation  between  subject  and  predicate.  Two 
main  cases  may  be  distinguished.  It  may  either  happen  that  two 
members  unite  themselves  as  contemporaneous  with  a  third — 1>. 
that  two  subjects  attach  themselves  to  a  single  predicate  or  two 
predicates  to  a  single  subject,  which  might  be  represented  by  the 
formula  {n  +  (b)  -h  r).  Or  a  connexion  of  subject  and  predicate 
may  present  itself  as  subject  or  predicate  in  relation  to  a  further 
member,    a  case  which  might    be    represented   by  the  formula 

{a  ^b)'\-  c  This  further  member  may  of  course  be  compounded 
again.  Suppose  that  in  the  first  case  the  logical  relation  of 
the  two  subjects  to  the  common  predicate,  or  that  of  the  two 
predicates  to  the  common  subject,  is  exactly  alike,  then  such  a 
sentence,  consisting  of  three  members,  may  be  replaced  without 
any  essential  change  in  the  sense,  by  one  of  two  members,  one 
of  which  will  be  a  copulative  combination.  From  this  there  arise 
points  of  contact  between  these  two  kinds  of  sentence  and  con- 
fusions between  the  twa  The  double  member  of  a  sentence 
seems  most  neatly  parted  from  the  copulative  combination  forming 
a  single  member,  when  the  pair  of  members  take  between  them 
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a  member  common  to  both  without  the  employment  of  a  copu- 
lative  particle;  this  is  the  so-called  construction  airh  xoivoVf  a 
construction  common  enough  in  MliG. ;  c/.:DS  spranc  von  dcm 
^sidcU  her  Hagem  alsi  spradt.  Should  we  however  say,  Da 
spranc  vom  sitze  Hagen  und  sprach  so,  we  have  at  once  a  transition 
stage  from  a  double  predicate  to  a  single  compound  one.  Not, 
hou'ever,  that  the  two  predicates  arc  really  conceived  as  one,  as  is 
manifest  from  the  fact  that  the  predicate  regularly  stands  in  the 
singular  a(^er  such  double  subject,  as  in  German :  Dtr  fnann  ist 
tot  und  dU  fran  ('The  man  is  dead  and  so  is  the  woman').  In 
the  older  stage  of  the  language  they  were  apprehended  as  one  if  a 
further  predicate  still  was  subjoined  ;  cf, :  Petrus  abcr  antwcrtett 
und  die  Apostel  und  sprachen  (Lu.),  a  case  in  which  we  now  have 
to  supply  a  new  subject  The  instinct  of  language  is  much  less 
decided  when  the  two  members  are  not  thus  separated  by  any 
Insertion.  In  that  case  it  is  just  as  possible  to  assume  several 
members,  successively  connected  with  the  different  members  of 
the  sentence,  as  it  is  to  assume  a  compound  sentence  united  by  a 
single  act  The  first-named  way  of  apprehension  \%  less  obvious 
when  the  couple  of  members  of  the  sentence  is  placed  at  the 
beginning  than  when  they  are  placed  at  the  end.  The  vacillation 
in  the  instinct  of  language  manifests  itself  in  the  fact  that  where 
several  subjects  are  present,  of  which  the  one  standing  last  is  a 
singular,  the  predicate  can  stand  as  well  in  the  plural  as  in  the 
singular.  Where  the  predicate  comes  at  the  end  we  feel  ourselves 
nowadays  compelled  to  employ  the  plural,  but  in  Latin  the 
singular  is  equally  permissible—^  :  Spensippns  et  Xenocrates  et 
PcUmo  ii  Grantor  nihil  ah  Aristotele  disscntit  (CiC) ;  Consuies, 
praeiara,  iribuni  pkbis^  senatus,  Italia  cuneta  semper  a  vobis  depre- 
eaU  ut  (CiC) ;  filia  atque  unus  t  filiis  captus  est  (Caes.)  ;  even  Et 
^  ei  Oar^  mtus  Jbgitabit  (CiC  ad  Atl).     So  in  lulian,  Le 
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ricchczse,  gli  hoHori  €  h  virUi  i  stimata  grandc ;  in  French,  Le 
fcr,  le  bandeau,  la  flammc  est  totttei  pnUe  (Racink);  and  thus  in 
old  Modem  High-German,  Woiken  uiid  dnnkel  ist  urn  ihn  her 
(Lu.)  ;  dass  ihrc  steine  und  kalk  ZHgcrichtet  '^iirde  (Lu.). 

197.  The  logical  relation,  however,  of  two  subjects  to  the  same 
predicate  may  also  be  of  diflfercnt  natures.  In  this  case  we  have 
the  foundation  laid  for  the  ix)ssibility  of  the  diflcrentiation,  in 
the  course  of  the  development  of  language,  of  the  double  subjects 
into  subject  and  object  Wc  can  best  portray  this  process  by  one 
sentence,  like  /  snteil  the  dinner.  We  can  say  equally  well,  omit- 
ting the  personal  subject,  The  dinner  smells  ;  and  we  are  thus  able 
to  transport  ourselves  in  fancy  back  to  a  time  in  which,  owing  to 
the  complete  absence  of  all  case-suffixes,  and  of  anything  to  fix  the 
position  of  the  words  in  a  sentence  like  /  smell  dinner — A  dinner 
smell  I — the  words  /  and  dinner  fell  under  the  same  common 
category  of  the  psychological  subject.  The  affinity  between  sub- 
ject and  object  is  also  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  object  can  be 
made  the  subject  by  turnin*;  the  verb  into  the  passive. 

198.  The  object — to  take  the  word  in  the  widest  possible  nowi4« 
sense — may  again  include  very  different  logical  relations.  Here  ^"^^ 
again  many  objects  may  be  attached  to  the  same  predicate,  either 

in  the  same  or  in  a  different  logical  relation.  \\y  this  means  the 
impulse  is  given  to  a  grammatical  differentiation  of  the  object 
corresponding  to  the  logical  relation  (Accusative,  Dative,  Genitive 
of  the  object,  etc.). 

199.  The  object  may  be  conceived  of  by  the  side  of  the  subject  as 
a  third  member  of  the  sentence  of  equivalent  value  with  it.  It  may, 
however,  equally  well  enter  into  a  nearer  relation  to  the  predicate 
than  that  occupied  by  the  subject,  so  that  a  sentence  of  two  mem- 
bers takes  the  place  of  one  of  three  members,  the  object  forming 
one  member  in  unison  with  the  predicate,  in  such  a  way  that  it 
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Stands  in  subordination  to  it  and  serves  to  define  it.    There  is  no 
sharply  defined  border-line  between  these  t%vo  relationships. 

200.  Just  as  the  predicate  may  receive  a  defining  word  subor- 
dinated to  itself,  so  may  the  subject  and  the  object  which  is 
developed  therefrom.  Substantival  and  adjectival  attributes  com- 
monly stand  us  in  the  place  of  such  defining  words,  and  genitives 
of  substantives,  though  substantives  and  adverbs  connected  by 
means  of  prepositions  sometimes  do  the  same.  The  aid  of  these 
diflfercnt  methods  of  definition  renders  it  possible  to  express  to 
some  extent  even  in  language  the  difTcrence  of  the  logical  relation 
between  the  defining  factor  and  the  defined.  A  language  which 
has  yet  de\xloped  no  inflexion  and  no  connecting  words  is  not  yet 
in  a  position  to  do  this.  Such  a  language  has  no  other  resource 
but  the  simple  juxtaposition  of  the  defined  matter  and  the 
defining  word.  The  fact  that  the  determinant  attached  to  the  sub- 
ject is  not  a  predicate,  can  then,  in  case  no  fixed  order  of  the 
words  has  become  normal,  be  only  discovered  by  the  presence  of  a 
third  word,  which  is  detached  from  the  two  words  which  together 
make  up  the  subject  by  a  more  decided  stress,  and  it  may  be  by  a 
slight  pause.  The  relation  of  the  determining  clement  to  that  deter- 
mined is  analogous  to  that  of  the  predicate  to  the  subject  in  the 
broad  sense  in  which  we  have  apprehended  it  above.  And  in  truth 
the  determinant  is  nothing  but  a  degraded  predicate,  not  uttered  or 
spoken  for  its  own  sake,  but  merely  in  order  that  a  further  predi- 
cate may  be  assigned  to  the  subject  (or  object^  Just  as  the 
determination  of  the  predicate  has  its  origin  in  sentences  containing 
a  double  subject,  so  the  determination  of  the  subject — and  accord- 
ingly that  of  nouns  in  general — ^has  its  origin  in  sentences  con- 
taining a  double  predicate. 

201.  We  can  most  readily  appreciate  the  degradation  of  the 
predicate  to  a  mere  determination  in  cases  where  a  finite  verb  is 
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aflcctcd  by  them.  We  meet  here  with  a  process  which  has  grown 
up  spontaneously  in  diflcrent  languages  and  at  diflfcrcnt  epochs, 
and  which  is,  indeed,  to  some  extent  to  be  traced  historically. 
The  starting-point  is  aflbrded  by  the  construction  awo  kowov 
spoken  of,  p.  13a 

202.  In  this  process  one  of  the  X\ko  predicates  may  be  logically 
subordinate  to  the  other,  so  that  it  may  be  replaced  by  a  relative 
sentence.'  This  usage  is  found  in  OIIG.  and  in  MUG. ;  cf.:  mit 
zithtcn  si  ze  Msc  bat  cin  frowiift  saz  darinne  (=«*  a  lady  who  had 
her  dwelling  therein  '),  xccr  was  ein  fnan  lac  vcrmc  GrM?  (a who 
lay  before  the  Graal),  die  worhU  cin  smit  hies  VoMn  (« named 
Vulcan) ;  nist  man,  thoh  cr  uhoUc,  thaz  gumisgi  al  irzciic  (  =  there 
is  no  man,  who,  even  if  he  wished  it,  could  completely  count  the 
number  of  human  beings).  A  case  depending  on  the  main  verb 
may  also  serve  as  the  subject  of  the  dependent  verb :  thus  von 
cimm  slaugcH  u*as  gcbuudcn  (the  title  of  a  fable  of  Bonar) :  ich  hab 
cin  sitnt  ist  wider  cuch  (H.  Sachs);  dar  inne  sack  cr  giitzcn  von 
kolcn  rot  tin  glut  wart  an/ sein  fallen  (which  waited  for  his  fall,  lA). 
This  construction  becomes  more  frequent  towards  the  close  of  the 
middle  ages  than  before.  The  corrcs|x>nding  usage  in  English, 
Swedish,  and  Danish,  has  gained  a  far  larger  area  ;  cf,  the  follow- 
ing examples  from  Shakespeare : — *  There  is  a  devil  haunts  thee,' 

'*■  On  this  phenomenon  a  considerable  litertturc  exists :  (</.  e^iicciaHy  J.  Grimm, 
Ucbcr  cinige  fallc  <lcr  attraction  (A7.  sckr,  3.  312  /y^.) ;  Steinthal,  ^Usimilation  und 
Attraction  {Zsthr./.  tWJtfr/s,  i.  93  jyy.  =  A7.  s^kr,  107  /*/y. ;  «/.  especially  p.  173  /yy.  ; 
Tobter,  Uebcr  auslassung  und  vertretung  de«  pronomcn  relati^mm  {G^rm.  xvii.  257  /yy.); 
Jolly,  Uclicr  die  dnfach»tc  form  dcr  hypoUxi»  im  idg.  (Curtius,  StmJittt  vi.  217);  Kolbing, 
Untersuchungen  Uber  den  ausfall  dcs  relativpronomcns  in  den  germanischen  s|irachcii, 
Strassburg,  1872;  Erdmann,  Syntax  Otjrids^  ii.  p.  124  /y. ;  Ikhaghel,  A^yndetischc 
parataxc  ((TI^rMr.  xxiv.  167  xyy.) ;  Lohmann,  Uctwr  die  au&la.vsung  dcs  cngti»chen  relativ- 
pronomcns  {Anglia^  iit.  115  sqq,).  In  vome  of  these  writing:^  we  find  cunclusion*  widely 
differing  from  thote  given  above.  I  have  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  state  my  rcaaoos  for 
disagreeing  with  these,  as  it  seems  to  me  that  the  correctness  of  the  vicwt  which  I  have 
adopted,  those  of  Jolly  and  Bchaghel,  must  be  sufficiently  evident  to  all  who  are  not 
slavei  to  their  own  iiutinct  of  language  and  traditional  grammar. 
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•  it  is  thy  sovereign  speaks  to  thee/  *  here  arc  some  will  thank  you/ 
'  I  have  a  mind  presages  me/  '  it  is  not  you  I  call  for.' 

203,  In  the  examples  hitherto  cited,  the  common  clause  stood 
in  the  middle.  There  occur  in  OIIG.  cases  as  well,  in  which  it 
takes  precedence,  or  is  inserted  between  the  first  predicate  and  its 
determinations.  In  this  use  it  may  serxe  as  subject,  or  as  object, 
or  as  any  other  kind  of  adverbial  determination ;  and  further,  it 
need  not  necessarily  bear  the  same  relation  to  both  predicates. 
Under  this  head  will  come  cases  like  these  passages  quoted  from 
Otfrid,  where  the  second  predicate  is  subordinated — e^.:  thas  sclba 
sic  into  sagctnn  sic  hiar  bifora  zclitim  (*  They  said  the  same  thing 
to  him  that  they  had  said  before  *) ;  uucr  ist  thes  hiar  tlunkc  (*  Who 
is  there  that  could  here  think  such  a  thing  *) ;  nist  man  nihein  in 
tthorofti  ihaz  saman  al  irsagcti  (*  There  is  no  one  in  the  world  who 
could  say  all  that  together*).  The  first  predicate  is  subordinated 
in  the  following  case:  in  sclbcn  uuorton  cr  then  man  thd  then  iriston 
giHuan  so  Huard  cr  hiar  fan  thcscmo  firdamnot  (*  by  the  same 
words  with  which  he  overcame  the  first  man,  was  he  condemned 
b>-  the  other*).  In  a  sentence  like  this,  so  resumes  the  words  in 
stlbcn  uvrton,  as  it  may  resume  any  given  clement  of  a  sentence. 
In  another  case  the  common  element  of  the  sentence  is  resumed  by 
a  pronoun :  alio  nuthi  in  uuoroiti  thir  gotcs  boto  sagcti^  sic  qucnunt 
so  gimcinit  ubar  thtn  honbit. 

204.  The  construction  airo  koivov  is  most  frequently  found  in 
OHC,  in  sentences  containing  general  statements,  especially  where 
these  are  negative,  with  a  conjunctive  de|x:ndent  verb.  This  con- 
structKHi  is  not  unknown  to  the  Romance  languages ; ^  cf,:  Old 
Italian,  non  vi  rimassc  nn  sol  non  lacrimassi ;  prov.  nna  non  sai  vas 
vos  Hon  sf  aciina,  anc  non  vi  dona  tan  mi  plagues ;  Old  French,  or 
9Ca  baron  m  li  tnvoit  sonfil, 

>  Cf.  Dicf,  Ui.  381. 
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205.  If  wc  examine  dispassionately  the  testimony  of  history, 
we  shall  find  the  view  untenable  that  this  construction,  wherc\xr 
found,  is  a  traditional  inheritance  from  the  IE.  original  language. 
On  the  contrary,  it  seems  probable  that  it  has  likewise  sprung 
into  existence  spontaneously  in  later  epochs,  although  other 
more  perfect  forms  of  expression  had  already  been  created.  Out- 
side  the  IE.  family  of  languages  it  is  found  (for  instance)  in 
Arabic,  where  we  meet  with  expressions  like,  •  I  passed  by  a  man 
slept ;'  cf.  Steinthal,  Haupttyf,  267. 

206.  If,  then,  the  finite  verb  could  be  degraded  to  the  value  of 
an  attributive  determinant,  how  much  more  easily  could  a  pre- 
dicate be  so  degraded,  which  hitherto  bore  no  distinguishing 
marks  of  its  verbal  character?  The  origin  of  the  attributival 
relation  is  accordingly  quite  clear. 

207.  With  regard  to  the  function  of  the  determination,  wc 
have  to  notice  certain  differences  which  commonly  find  no  expres- 
sion in  language,  but  which  are,  nevertheless,  logically  of  very 
great  importance.  The  determinant  may  leave  unaltered  the 
extent  of  the  meaning  which  the  word  serving  as  the  subject  has 
independently,  or  in  virtue  of  a  limitation,  already  imposed  by 
other  means,  the  determinant  itself  applying  to  this  whole  extent : 
cf.:  dcr  stcrbliche  mcnsch^  dcr  allmdchtigc gott^  das  starretis;  it  may, 
however,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  applies  to  a  part  only  of  what 
is  contained  in  the  usual  or  already  otherwise  specialised  meaning 
of  the  word,  narrow  and  individualise  it ;  cf,:  old  Iwnscs^  an  old 
house ^  a  {ox  the)  son  of  the  king,  tlic  journey  to  Paris,  Cltarles  tht 
Great :  in  the  same  way,  '  the  old  house,'  when  the  expression  is 
used  to  contrast  it  with  a  new  one  :  whereas  the  combination  falls 
under  another  head  if  it  is  obvious,  without  any  adjective,  what 
house  is  meant  In  those  cases  which  come  under  the  second 
category,  the  determination  is  indispensable,  because  without  it 
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the  predicate  has  no  value.  In  the  first  category  the  following 
further  distinctions  are  of  importance.  In  the  first  place,  the 
determinant  may  already  be  known  as  applicable  to  the  concep- 
tion to  which  it  is  appended  (as  is  the  case  with  the  repetition  of 
the  standing  epithets  in  the  language  of  Epic  poetry) :  or  it  may 
communicate  something  new.  In  the  latter  case  the  determinant 
has  a  greater  independence,  and  approaches  the  value  of  a  true 
predicate  [as  Tnllia  fcrcx,  Tullia  mitis  (Livv)].  We  prefer,  in 
such  cases,  commonly  to  use  periphrases  by  means  of  a  relative 
sentence ;  as  •  Charles,  who  was  poor ; '  *  Louts,  who  was  a  clever 
painter.*  In  the  second  place,  while  the  determination  has  not 
necessarily  any  relation  to  the  predicate,  it  may  yet  stand  in  a 
casual  relation  to  it,  as  in  '  The  cruel  man  would  not  listen  to  the 
victim's  prayers/ 

208.  We  have  conceived  the  determinant  as  a  weakened 
predicate.  There  is,  further,  an  intermediate  stage  at  which  the 
determination  has  a  greater  independence  still,  and  is  not  so 
closely  connected  with  the  subject  For  this  reason  it  seems 
best  to  regard  it  as  a  special  clause  in  the  sentence.  Under 
this  head  comes  what  we  commonly  call  the  predicatival  attribute  ; 
for  instance,  'he  arrived  safe  and  sound.'  But  prepositional 
determinants  may  equally  well  stand  in  the  same  logical  relation, 
€^. '  he  begged  me  on  his  knees,'  for  which  '  kneeling '  would  be 
a  perfect  substitute.  The  relation  of  the  predicatival  attribute 
to  its  substantive  is  not  so  close,  because  it  denotes,  not  a  pecu- 
liarity necessary  and  enduring,  but  a  merely  accidental  and  trans- 
itory situation.  It  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  an  independent 
link  connected  with  subject  and  predicate  alike.  This  independ- 
ence shows  itself  in  most  languages  by  the  greater  freedom  of 
the  position  of  the  words  as  contrasted  with  the  fixed  position 
of  the  pure  attribute.     In  nhg.  the  nearer  afKnity  to  the  predicate 
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has  further  found  expression  in  the  use  of  the  uninflccted  form 
of  the  adjecti\x,  as  in  the  case  of  the  predicate.  When  once 
the  adverbial  and  adnominal  determinations  have  been  de\'elopcd, 
as  special  varieties,  from  original  subjects  or  predicates,  a  further 
complication  of  the  sentence  becomes  possible,  since  a  combina- 
tion consisting  of  a  determined  and  a  determining  element  may 
again  be  determined  by  a  new  clement,  or  itself  serve  as  a  deter- 
minant ;  and  since,  further,  scx^eral  determining  elements  may  be 
joined  to  one  determinate,  or  sc\*eral  determinate  elements  to 
one  determinant,  just  as  several  subjects  may  be  joined  to  one 
predicate,  or  scN-cral  predicates  to  one  subject  As  examples  we 
may  take  ( i )  allc  git  ten  geistcr^  Midlers  aitcsU  tochtcr^  €r  gcrdt  Uicht 
in  zorn  (to  be  understood  g€rat  in  sorfi'{-IdcJit)\  (2)  schr  guU 
kinder^  alies  opfcmde  litbc,  cr  spricht  schr  gut ;  (3)  triibts^  rcgncr* 
ischcs  (trubcs  uttd  repurischci)  u*cttcr,  cr  tauzt  Uicht  and  cicrlich  ; 
(4)  Karis  hut  und  stock,  cr  schiiigt  uxib  nnd  kind, 

209.  The  first  method  of  combination  is  that  commonly 
described  as  the  relation  of  inclusion.  It  is  not  always  possible 
to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  it  and  the  third.  For  instance,  if 
I  .say  large  round  hats,  it  makes  no  essential  difference  whether 
we  classify  this  combination  under  (i)  or  (3).  In  NIIG.,  where 
two  adjectives  are  used  together,  the  use  of  the  strong  or  of  the 
weak  form  affords  a  means  of  distinguishing  the  relation  of  juxta- 
position from  that  of  inclusion,  a  means  which  leaves  us,  however, 
in  perplexity  when  both  forms  phonetically  coincide.  But  the 
difficulty  of  correctly  maintaining  the  difference  manifests  Itself 
in  many  instances  where  the  writers  have  offended  against  the 
rules  of  grammar;  compare  the  instances  given  in  Andresen, 
Spracltgtschichtt^  p.  38  sqq. 

2ia  Constructions  (3)  and  (4)  may  be  interpreted  in  two 
fundamenUlly  distinct  ways.    They  may  either,  as  has  been  stated 
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abo\*c,  be  conceived  as  constructions  airh  koivov,  or  as  the  com- 
bination of  one  element  with  two  elements  united  by  a  copula. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  Bnd  in  (4),  in  those  languages  which  have 
dc\xloped  grammatical  concord,  the  same  vacillation  in  the  form 
of  the  attribute  as  we  have  found  above  (p.  130)  in  the  form 
of  the  predicate  CC,  on  the  one  hand,  the  French  /e  bonheur  ct 
U  conrage  constants^  la  langiu  ct  la  littdrature  fraucaists ;  Latin, 
Gai  €t  Appii  Claudiorum  ;  on  the  other  hand,  la  fille  ct  la  mire 
offcnu'c  (Racine);  the  Latin  Tiberius  ct  Gajus  Gracchus,  ct 
tribMuis  ct  pUbc  incitata  in  patrcs  (Livius).  Not,  however,  that 
all  cases  of  the  same  grammatical  form  are  in  this  way  open  to 
n\-o  meanings.  In  the  cases  cited  each  of  the  two  substantives 
denotes  an  independent  substance.  It  may,  however,  also  happen 
that  the  combination  denotes  merely  two  aspects  of  the  same 
object,  eg.  my  uncle  and  foster-father.  In  this  case,  where  the 
combination  appears  independently  as  cither  subject  or  object, 
we  must  classify  only  as  my  -f  uncle  and  stepfather.  When 
each  word  denotes  a  particular  object,  the  German  language  in 
modem  times  prefers  [as  also  the  English^  at  least  in  the  case 
of  singular  nouns,  to  assign  to  each  its  special  attribute  ;  so  that 
my  uncle  and  my  foster-father  bears  a  diflferent  meaning  from  my 
uncle  and  foster-father  We  can  refer  the  former  combination  to 
a  person  only  when  it  is  expressly  placed  in  relation  to  one 
either  as  predicate  or  as  attribute,  or  finally  as  an  address.  On 
the  other  hand  we  find,  though  the  grammarians  condemn  the 
usage,  frequently  enough  the  simple  juxtaposition  of  the  attri- 
bute with  8e\xral  substantives,  each  of  which  denotes  a  special 
object ;  cC  the  numerous  examples  given  in  Andresen,  Sprach- 
gesektehtCt  p.  125  sfq»  Similarly  Lessing  wrote  tiber  die  grenzen 
der  maUrei  und  poaie. 
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211.  The  amplifications  of  the  sentence  hitherto  described  pro-  Vmvik 

*  •       ^*'  --«     . 

ceeded  from  the  formula  (^+(^)+r), — cf.  p.  129 — in  connexion  > 
with  the  copulative  combination.  We  turn  to  the  amplifications 
according  to  the  formula  (^-|-^)+r.  We  find  these»  for  instance, 
represented  by  the  combination  of  a  verb  with  the  accusative  and 
infinitive,  or  with  two  accusatives,  of  which  the  one  is  a  predicate  : 
mefuini — mcaudire^  rtddo — //  bcathm.  In  order,  however,  to  under- 
stand  the  origin  of  these  constructions,  we  shall  be  com^Klled  to  take 
anotlicr  point  of  departure  Our  best  course  is  to  confine  ourselves 
in  the  first  place  to  such  cases  as  those  in  which  a  composite 
member  of  a  sentence  (/i+*)  still  plainly  exhibits  the  form  of  the 
indciKndent  sentence,  and  thus  contains  a  finite  verb.  We  here 
IKiss  again  beyond  the  borders  of  the  so-called  simple  sentence,  and 
encroach  on  the  area  of  the  compound  sentence.  Actual  historical 
and  psychological  observation  shows  us  that  this  division  cannot 
be  strictly  maintained.  It  depends  ui)on  the  assumption  that  tlie 
presence  of  a  finite  verb  is  the  strict  characteristic  of  the  sentence ; 
a  view  which  is  absolutely  inapplicable  to  many  languages  and 
epochs,  and  is  absolutely  applicable  to  none.  In  cases  where  the 
definite  stamp  of  a  finite  verb  is  wanting,  the  division  too  between 
the  simple  and  compound  sentence  in  the  ordinary  sense  ceases  to 
hold  good.  The  so-called  comi>ositc  and  the  so-called  amplified 
sentence  are  accordingly  in  their  essence  absolutely  identical.  It 
thus  appears  further  to  be  a  mistaken  view  that  the  degradation 
of  a  sentence  to  the  position  of  member  of  a  sentence — ^thc  so- 
called  hypotaxis—^\i^  not  develop  until  a  comi>aratively  late  stage 
of  language.  The  existence  of  the  amplified  sentence,  which  is 
found  even  in  the  most  primitive  languages,  presupposes  this 
degradation  as  completely  carried  out  Further,  the  ordinar>'  view 
that  the  hypotaxis  has  consistently  arisen  from  parataxis  is  mis- 
taken.   It  might  be  asserted  with  equal  reason  that  the  division  of 
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a  sentence  into  subject  and  predicate  has  arisen  from  the  copulative 
connexion  of  two  words.  This  view  was  enabled  to  arise  because 
the  oldest  form  of  hypotaxis  no  doubt  lacks  any  special  grammatical 
denomination,  and  is  merely  logical  and  psychological.  But  to  call 
a  logical  subK>rdination  such  as  this  a  co-ordination  {parataxis) 
is  quite  incorrect 

212.  It  happens  very  often  in  Modern  German,  and  in  other 
languages  in  which  the  structure  of  the  sentence  is  already  richly 
developed,  that  combinations,  in  form  undistinguishable  from  the 
main  sentence,  are  used  as  objects.  Under  this  head  we  may 
reckon  the '  Oratio  directa.'  Under  the  same  head  too  come  sen- 
tences like,  /  maintain  hi  is  a  liar  ;  I  think  yon  arc  mad  ;  I  set  you 
trembU  ;  consider^  it  is  dangerous.  Demands,  too,  and  questions 
are  throtin  into  the  same  relation  of  dependence :  Pray,  give  it  me  ; 
ef.  Latin  gnaeso,  eogita  ac  delibcra  ;  sage^  hast  du  iltn  gesehen  ; 
sprich.  u*as  bekHmmert  dich;  also  Latin,  vidcte  quantae  res  his 
Ustimoniis  sunt  confectai  (CiC.) ;  quaero  di  te,  qui  possunt  esse 
beati  (CiC);  respondc,  quis  me  vcndit  (PLAUTUS).  It  is  more 
nure  to  meet  with  subjects  of  this  kind,  excepting  where  the 
passive  is  used,  as  besser  ist,  du  Idsst  es  bleiben ;  das  macht, 
sie  isi  uhr  mannigfaltig  (Lessing). 

213.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  in  all  these  cases  the  subject  or 
object  sentences  possess  a  certain  independence ;  and,  excepting 
in  the  case  of  the  '  Oratio  directa,'  they  cannot  be  employed  without 
an  independent  value  being  assigned  to  them.  For  instance,  we 
cannot  vky^  I  thought  you  are  ill;  nor  in  German  either,  ichglaubte, 
du  bisi  krank^  or  ich  glaubte,  du  warst  krank.  It  does  not,  however, 
fellow  from  this  limited  independence  that  the  relation  to  the  main 
verb  was  in  its  origin  parauctical ;  but,  with  reference  to  the 
main  verb  a  decided  case  of  hypotaxis  arises,  and  independence 
only  in  as  iar  as  the  presence  of  this  is  disregarded.    The  indc« 
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pcndcncc  is  more  marked  if  the  governing  sentence  is  placed  last 
or  intercalated,  as  in  this  case  the  dependence  is  not  noticed  until 
the  conclusion— ^^. ;  He  is  a  liar,  I  Mia^e :  or,  hi  is,  I  thinks  a 
liar  ;  so  in  Latin,  quid  illi  locuti  inter  st  f  die  mUii  (Plautus)  ; 
si^i,  die,  quid  est  f  (Plautus).  In  the  case  of  intercalation  our 
grammarians  arc  disposed  to  treat  the  intercalated  sentence  as 
subordinate,  and  they  might  appeal  to  the  fact  that  such  an 
expression  as  /  think  is  nearly  equivalent  to  as  /  thinh,  or  in  my 
opinion,  or  in  my  belief.  In  the  older  NIIG.  it  is  quite  common  to 
set  down  a  sentence  in  the  first  instance  as  independent,  and  then 
simultaneously  to  make  it  the  subject  or  the  object  of  a  succeeding 
sentence :  ef,  the  following  examples  from  Hans  Sachs — tin  evalk 
dreissigjar  fritlieh  lebct,  verdross  den  teufel  gar  ;  dir  frauen  wart 
sein  hab  vnd gut,geseliah  naeh  Christi  geburt  zumre  vierhundert  xmd 
aueh  funfsig  jart  ;  des  wirt  ein  bose  lets  dcr  Ion,  deut  der  selm^anz 
von  dim  seorpion  ;  das  betriibt  weib  sieh  selbst  erstaeh  vnd  nam  ein 
kleglich  end,  besehreibt  Doceatius  ;  darum  jm  jederman  vol  spraeh, 
tut  Plutarehus  beweisen.  In  these  cases  it  would  be  quite  unjusti- 
fiable to  assume  the  ellipsis  of  a  das, 

214.  The  use  of  the  persons  in  such  sentences  as  follow  must 
also  be  explciincd  from  this  union  of  independence  and  depen- 
dence, eg, :  er  denkt,  er  hat  ti/as  reehtes  getan,  instead  of  ich  habt ; 
that  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  speaker,  and  not  after  that  of 
the  person  to  whom  the  thought  is  ascribed :  just  as  believe  tne^you 
are  in  error  ;  he  thinks,  he  ean  deeeiveyou, 

215.  It  occurs  also  th.it  some  writers  and  speakers  prefer  the 
emphasised  form  of  the  parataxis  in  spite  of  the  logical  dependence. 
A  common  instance  of  this  is  the  German  sei  so  gut  und  tue  das 
(*  Be  so  good  and  keep  quiet ').  C/,  Hans  Sachs'  expression,  i>  seidt 
geuvnet  alle  siven  vnd  tragt  mit  euch  was  nit  wil  gehn.  Other 
examples  may  be  foUnd  in  Andr.  Sprachg,,  p.  14a 
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2 id  The  *  Oratio  obliqua  *  in  German  must  at  the  present  day 
be  n^rded  as  grammatically  dependent,  and  the  sign  of  its 
dependence  is  the  conjunctive  mood.  If  we,  however,  regard  the 
origin  of  the  construction,  it  is  clear  that,  in  this  case  also,  a  some- 
thing half-way  between  logical  dependence  and  logical  indepen* 
dcnce  lies  at  the  root  Such  a  construction  as  er  mcint^  er  konne 
duh  betrugen  originally  stood  on  the  same  footing  as  the  phrase 
cited  above,  tr  mciut^  er  kann  dich  bctriigcn  ;  only  that  the  asser- 
tion is  made  with  less  confidence,  and  that  therefore  the  conjunc- 
tive (or  optative)  is  employed  in  a  potential  meaning.  The  fact 
that  the  potential  has  ceased  to  be  employed  in  main  sentences 
has  promoted  the  apprehension  of  the  relation  as  one  of  real 
grammatical  dependence. 

217.  Now,  a  combination  of  the  form  (^-h^)4-r  may,  just  like 
the  simpler  formula  ^t-h^»  be  degraded  from  the  position  of  a  sen- 
tence to  that  of  a  member  of  a  sentence.  In  this  manner  a  sc;;i* 
tcnce  may  become  determinant  to  a  noun,  or  be  put  in  apix)sition 
to  it  Compare  such  sentences  as  er  sprach  die  tcorte :  das  tuc  ich 
mUmals ;  eins  weiss  ich :  es  geschicht  nicht  x^ieder  ;  folgcndcs  ist 
mir  bcgeput:  ich  traf  cincn  mann  ;  ein  sondcrbarer  zufali  hat  sich 
gestem  augetragen :  es  begegneteu  sich  zxcci  fremide,  etc. ;  er  hat  die 
geuvhtt/uit:  er  erundert  nie  eincn  brief ;  ich  habe  die  tiberzctiginig : 
dn  wirst  dich  noeh  bekehren,  A  pronoun  is  especially  often  used 
in  thb  way»  to  which  the  sentence  stands  in  tlie  place  of  an  appo- 
sition ;  ef, :  das  ist  sicher,  er  wird  es  nicht  wageu  ;  es  ist  bcsser,  dn 
gehsi  :  Latin,  hoc  relietwrnst :  si  initios  ibit,  testis  mecnm  est  anulus 
(Ter.)  ;  hoc  eapio  eommodi :  neque  agri^  neqae  nrbis  odium  me 
unqnam  pcrapit  (Ter.).  In  the  same  way  sentences  stand  in 
apposition  to  a  demonstrative  adverb :  er  ist  so  iieb,  man  kann 
ihm  micht  bifu  uim, 

218.  If  it  is  only  a  pronoun  which  is  defined  by  the  sentence, 
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\vc  can  omit  it  in  thought  without  any  essential  change  in  the 
sense.  In  this  case  we  have  again  the  form  referred  to  above,  in 
which  the  sentence  is  directly  made  the  subject  or  the  object.  Cf.  : 
t'S  is/  ^i^'iss,  du  blcibst  with  gaiiss  ist,  du  bkihst  Thus  the  two 
forms  of  expression  come  into  very  close  contact 

219.  Conversely,  a  noun  may  become  appositive  to  a  sentence ;  •  Noon,! 
cf. :  YoH  always  squint^  a  bad  habiL  This  construction  is  especially 
common  when  a  relative  sentence  is  in  addition  connected  with 
the  noun  ;  as,  He  vtcatis  to  starts  a  resolve  w/iich  has  cost  him 
dear.  In  this  case  we  again  clearly  recognise  the  apposition  as 
a  degradation  of  the  predicate.  i\nd  it  is  precisely  this  degrada- 
tion that  has  prevented  the  sentence  preceding  from  being  itself 
degraded  to  a  mere  subject. 


22a  We  have  thus  traced  the  development  of  the  sentence 
from  its  simplest  to  its  most  complicated  form.  We  now  turn 
to  the  paratactic  conjunction  of  several  sentences.  This  stands 
parallel  to  the  copulative  conjunction  of  co-ordinate  members  of 
a  sentence ;  for  which  reason  even  the  most  highly  develojKd 
languages  employ  the  same  resources  in  order  to  designate  both 
kinds  of  connexion.  Originall)'  in  this  case,  too,  mere  ju.xta- 
lx>sition  had  to  sufllce.  And  if,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of 
hypotaxis,  the  one  member  may  have  a  certain  independence,  so, 
on  the  other  side,  we  find  that  a  (xirataxis  with  full  inde^Kn- 
dcncc  of  the  sentences  connected  together  nowhere  occurs ;  that, 
in  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  connect  sentences  together  without  a 
certain  kind  of  hypotaxis.  We  can  only  call  a  sentence  inde- 
pendent a  principal  sentence,  in  the  strictest  sense,  if  it  is  uttered 
merely  for  itself,  and  not  to  give  a  determination  to  another 
sentence.     In  correspondence  with  this  we  should  have  to  define 
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the  subordinate  sentence  as  one  uttered  merely  in  order  to  deter- 
mine another.  Now  it  is  quite  obvious  that  a  sentence  can  at 
one  and  the  same  time  be  uttered  for  its  own  sake,  and  may 
still  serve  as  determinant  to  another  sentence,  and  that  it  is 
accordingly  sure  to  exhibit  a  series  of  intermediate  stages  be- 
tn-een  the  two  extremes.  It  is  further  obvious  that  no  reason- 
able ground  could  exist  for  arranging  sentences  |)aratactically  to 
each  other,  were  it  not  that  there  were  an  inner  connexion  be- 
tn-een  them ;  that  is,  unless  one  in  some  way  determined  the 
other.  There  is  thus  no  such  thing  as  a  purely  paratactical 
relation  between  t^vo  sentences  in  the  sense  that  neither  is  de- 
termined by  the  other;  and  the  only  possible  conception  of 
parataxis  is  this,  that  instead  of  one  sentence  determining  the 
other,  the  two  reciprocally  determine  each  other. 

221.  Pure  parataxis  in  this  sense  exists  between  parallel 
sotUHces,  whether  the  thoughts  conjoined  be  of  analogous  or  of 
contrary  import;  ki  is  blind ^  she  is  deaf;  he  lauglis,  she  cries. 
This  b  no  longer,  however,  the  case  with  narrative.  If  any  one 
tells  us :  /  arrix^ed  in  London  at  txcclve  d clock ;  I  ivent  to  tlu 
nearest  hotel ;  I  was  told  that  they  were  all  full;  I  went  on ; — 
\n  such  a  case  the  preceding  sentence  in  every  case  gives  to  the 
following  a  temporal  as  well  as  a  causal  determination.  This  is, 
hou-e%*er,  a  function  not  yet  thought  of  at  the  moment  when 
the  sentence  is  spoken.  Accordingly  we  have  again  a  union  of 
independence  and  dependence  We  might  desire  a  more  cir- 
cumstantial method  of  expression  in  which  the  sentence  should 
always  occur  twice;  once  as  independent,  once  as  dependent 
Instead  of  such  a  repetition,  which  at  any  rate  occurs  but  ex- 
ceptionally in  practice,  language  avails  itself  of  substitution  by 
means  of  a  pronoun  or  a  demonstrative  adverb.  It  was  for  the 
>ScTek)pment  of  syntax  a  most  significant  step  by  which  the 
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demonstrative,  which  orii;inally  referred  jR>lely  to  something; 
immediately  before  the  senses,  aciiuired  a  reference  to  some- 
thing just  uttered.  By  this  means  it  became  i)ossible  also  to 
give  grammatical  expression  to  the  psychological  pr*H;css  in 
which  a  sentence  is  set  down  as  inde|)cndent,  and  at  the  same 
time  serves  as  determinant  to  a  smloiiri-  following  it.  Tlu» 
demonstrative  may  have  reference  lu  an  entire  sentence,  «»r 
merely  to  one  member  of  the  sentence.  In  the  latter  case  als»> 
it  frequently  happens  that  the  entire  sentence  which  contains 
this  member  .ser\es  to  determine  the  following.  If,  for  instance, 
a  Gcnnan  sa>'s  ich  bci;^**gficic  cinciu  Ittafu-tt  ;  thr  fv*\qtc  mich^  the 
word  dcr  refers  to  cittau  kHabcn  ;  but  the  enlire  signification  of 
dcr  is  not  exhausted  by  the  general  noticm  kiutbc ;  it  is  *///#• 
boy  whom  I  met.'  Thus  the  preceding  indei>endent  .sentence 
is  to  some  extent  changed  by  the  influence  of  the  demonstrative 
into  a  compound  memlx;r  (»f  a  sentence ;  the  other  parts  of  the 
sentence  subordinating  themselves  to  the  word  referred  to  by 
the  demonstrative  as  its  attributiunal  ileterminant. 

222.  Now  if  it  is  of  the  essence  of  all  combination  of  sen-  oraa«at«d 
tences  that  even  the  sentences  set  down  as  indei)endent  .should  iww  to 
mamtam  a  certam  element  of  suUmlination,  it  is  quite  natural 
that  from  this  point  the  j)ossibility  is  ojkmi  for  a  graduated 
approximation  to  entire  .subordination,  the  independent  value  c»f 
a  sentence  tending  more  and  more  to  give  way  to  the  function 
of  .serving  as  determinant  to  another.  In  the  case  of  narrative, 
the  logical  subordinali<»n  is  indicated  in  the  IK.  languages  by 
the  employment  of  the  relative  tenses  (the  imperfect  and  plu- 
perfect). Cf, :  Cifteta  prcmebantur  trueibus  Capitolia  GaUis  ;  Fcce* 
rat  obsidio  Jam  diutHrna  famem  :  Juppiter  ad  solium  sffperis 
regale  voeatis  *  Incipc  V  ait  Marti  (Ov.  Fast,  VI.  351).  This  usage 
is  very  common  in  Ovid  ;    it  serves   to  introduce  the  situation 
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from  which  the  narrative  starts.  Sentences  principal  in  form, 
but  with  decided  logical  subordination,  are  especially  frequent 
in  the  most  various  languages,  if  such  words  as  just^  already^ 
scaraljt^  stilly  etc,  are  added,  or  in  such  phrases  as  ts  daucrte 
nicht  lange^  etc. ;  cf. :  kaum  sch*  ich  micJi  atif  ebnem  plan^  fi^'S^ 
schlagcH  wcitu  doggen  an  (ScillLLER) ;  Latin,  vix  bene  desicrat^ 
CMrrns  rogat  Hie  faterncs  (OvidX  In  Latin  also  connected  by 
the  copulative  particle :  vix  ea  fatus  erat  senior ^  snbitoque  fragore^ 
intonuit  laevntu  (Vergil);  ncc  longnm  tcmpiis  et  ingens  exiit  ad 
eaelum  (Vergil).  [Vix  prima  incipcrat  aestas  Et  pater  Anchises 
dare  fatis  vela  i//fe^rt/(VERClL).]  The  form  of  this  construction 
*-one  universal  in  the  German  of  to-day — is  where  a  demon- 
strative appears  in  the  ensuing  sentence,  as  ich  tear  noch  nicht 
eingesc/da/en,  da  /tvrte  ich  cinen  hirm ;  es  daucrte  nicJU  iange,  so 
kam  er  widcr^  etc 

223.  In  MUG.  it  occurs  not  unfrcquently  that  of  two  sen- 
tences placed  asyndetically  together,  the  first  alone  serves  merely 
as  determinant  to  some  member  of  the  second.*  Cf, :  ein  marc- 
grdix  der  heis  Herman:  mit  dcmc  cr  is  redcn  began  (RoTHER) ; 
Jos^phhs  hies  ein  u*iser  man :  aise  schicre  er  den  rAt  vermam,  mit 
michelen  listen  muose  er  sich  vristen  (Kaiskrciironik)  ;  ein 
UHisser  heiset  In :  dd  vahten  die  Beiere  mit  in  (Kaiser.). 

224.  In  the  case  of  sentences  introduced  by  either  .  ,  .  or^  the 
former  may  be  logically  subordinated  in  such  a  way  that  it  is 
equivalent  to  a  sentence  introduced  by  in  so  far  as  ,  .  ,  not ;  cf, 
MHO,  die  ir  ehristenltchen  anthdis  mit  andem  gelidixsen  liabent 
gewiret^  .  .  •  eintu*eder  diu  schrift  ist  gelogen  oder  si  ehoment  in 
ein  vii  mickel  nit  (HEINRICII  v.  Melk);  French,  on  man  amour 
me  trompe^  on  Zaire  aujourethui  pour  tt'lever  d  sot  descendrait 

JHsqn'd  lui  (VoltaireX 

*  Cf.  Bdiasbcl  in  the  Intruduction  to  VcUckc**  Emeidt,  p.  xxsxn. 
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225.  Where  the  sequence  in  the  sentence  is  inverted,  logical 
independence  and  dependence  cannot  be  united  in  the  same 
way.  If  a  sentence  senses  as  definition  to  a  preceding  one,  it 
is  clear  from  the  outset  that  it  is  uttered  merely  for  the  sake 
of  that  sentence  ;  cf.:  ich  kam  uach  hausc,  cs  scMug  garade  12 
tihr  ;  I  had  to  Uii  him  cixry thing,  he  Zi'os  so  curious.  The  fact 
of  the  dependence  comes  out  most  clearly  if  the  determining 
>cntcnce  is  intercalated  in  that  which  it  determines.  Such 
intcrcaUited  sentences  (or  parenthesis)  are  of  course  common  in 
all.  even  the  most  highly  devcloj>ed  languages,  and  they  occur 
indifferently  in  the  most  diverse  logical  relations  to  the  governing 
sentence. 

226.  When  sentences  of  demand  or  interrogation  come  into 
Ict^ical  dependence,  they  pass  into  designations  of  the  condition  or  w^ 
of  the  concession.     Cf. :  gch  hin  :  du  wirst  sJtcn  or  so  (tiann)  ivirst  Hyp«iMM. 
dn  schcn  ;  hsLiin,  eras  /»ctito :  //rf/'/V//r(rLAUTUS)  ;  sint  J/aeeenates, 

Non  decrunt,  Flacce,  Maroncs  (Martiai.)  ;  also  in  combination 
by  means  of  a  copulative  |)article,  as  sage  mir,  mit  uvnt  du 
nmgchst,  und  ich  will  dir  sagen,  wer  du  bist ;  Latin,  divide  et  im^ 
pera ;  impinge  lapidem  et  dignuin  aeeipies  prtumium  (PlIAEDRUS). 
From  such  employment  as  this  of  the  sentences  of  demand, 
forms  of  sentences  have  arisen  in  diiTerent  languages  which  arc 
felt  as  independent  from  the  fact  that  what  originally  was  an 
only  '  occasional '  conception  has  received  a  '  usual '  value. 
Cf. :  ich  din  dir  nah^  du  seist  auch  noch  so  ferne^  or  the  English 
iniiKratives,  such  as  suppose,  say  [grant]  (*  Say  yon  can  s^i*im, 
'tis  but  a  while!  SHAKESPEARE),  which  have  to  a  certain  degree 
passed  into  the  rank  of  conjunctions.  Under  this  head  we 
must  reckon,  too,  the  Latin  conditional  sentences  with  mod^ 
{cf:  ego  ista  studia  non  improbo,  mode  rata  modo  siut),  which 
must    not   be  apprehended    as    a    governing    construction,  and 
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which  can  actually  stand  equally  well  side  by  side  with  dum. 
In  the  same  way  it  is  well  known  that  from  the  interrogation 
has  arisen  a  form  of  conditional  sentences  very  common  in 
German  and  in  English,  and  not  unknown  to  the  Romance 
langui^;cs  (wiUst  du  est  tun,  so  bctiU  dkh). 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

CHANGE  OF   MEANING   IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SYNTAX. 

THE  most  general  of  the  statements  which  have  been  made  co«f«nMi 
about  the  sigrnification  of   words  and   their  changes  inuaavi^ 

VotWI 

Chapter  IV.  may  be  equally  applied  to  the  signification  of  syntactic  dkm^  «f 
relations.     In  these,  too,  we  must  distinguish  between  *  usual  *  and  * 

'occasional '  meaning.  The  *  usual '  meaning  may  be  more  than  a 
single  one  :  its  changes  arise  from  the  variations  of  the  occasional 
signification,  and  they  consist  cither  in  the  enrichment  or  in  the 
impoverishment  of  the  contents  with  a  corresponding  narrowing 
or  enlargement  of  the  extent  Peculiar  circumstances,  however, 
arise  from  the  fact  that  we  have  here  to  deal  with  the  relations 
of  several  elements  to  each  other  (c/,:  amo  patrcm^  amor  patris), 
and  that  these  relations  are  comix)unded  into  narrower  or  wider 
groups  (<:.^.,  verb— objective  accusative,  substantive — genitive  of 
another  substantive).  Accordingly,  besides  the  difference  between 
'  usual '  and  '  occasional  *  signification,  we  must  make  another  dis- 
tinction, likewise  a  very  important  one,  namely,  that  between 
the  signification  of  a  general  relation  absolutely,  and  that  of  the 
relation  to  some  definite  word.  The  signification  which  the 
accusative  has  in  its  relation  to  a  single  definite  verb  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  general  signification  which  it  has  in  its 
relation  to  any  word  whatever,  and  also  from  that  which  it  has 
in  its  relation  to  any  transitive  verb  whatever.     The  signification 
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it  bears  in  the  first-mentioned  instance  may  be  of  a  more  special 
nature,  and  more  or  less  isolated  with  respect  to  the  general 
signification.  In  modern  times  the  view  of  the  elder  grammarians 
has  been  much  disputed,  that  a  case  is  actually  governed  by  a 
x-erb  or  a  preposition,  a  mood  governed  by  a  conjunction,  etc. ; 
and  it  has  been  sought  to  derive  the  use  of  the  case  or  the  mood 
from  its  general  signification.  But  still,  in  a  certain  sense,  and 
with  certain  limitations,  the  traditional  doctrine  may  be  defended. 
These  general  statements  will  be  supported  in  what  follows  by 
examples. 

328.  No  simple  signification  can  be  laid  down  for  the  genitive 
from  which  the  functions  which  it  already  fulfils  in  the  original 
Indo-European  language  can  be  directly  gathered.  For  in- 
stance, we  must  from  the  very  outset  regard  the  genitive  when 
dependent  on  verbs  as  in  a  different  category  from  the  same  case 
when  dependent  on  substantives.  If  we  examine  the  latter,  we 
are  justified  in  maintaining  that  the  genitive,  as  is,  generally 
speaking,  the  case  in  ancient  Greek,  could  be  employed  in  IE. 
for  the  expression  of  any  given  relation  between  two  substantives ; 
we  may,  therefore,  ascribe  to  this  category  a  simple  signification 
of  very  meagre  content  and  very  wide  extent,  which  is  only  in 
occasional  use.  On  the  other  hand,  in  NIIG.  the  function  of 
the  genitive  in  connection  with  substantives  is  considerably 
restricted.  Many  usages  possible  still  in  MUG. — cf,^  goltics 
scin  (•  staff  of  gold  *),  langes  Icbcns  wAfi  (*  hope  of  long  life  ')— 
are  at  the  present  day  obsolete.  We  must  nowadays  look  for 
special  meanings  if  we  would  set  forth  the  usage  of  the  geni- 
tive, and  in  this  we  are  compelled  to  distinguish  se\'eral  cate- 
gories, and  to  set  side  by  side  several  independent  significations. 
These  might  be  most  simply  represented  in  this  way :  possessive- 
genitive,  partitive-genitive,  and  the  genitive  denoting  that  the 
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governing  substantive  is  what  it  is,  in  virtue  of  that  which  de- 
pends upon  it  {€.g.:  tlu  man's  brother,  tlu  god  of  wine,  the 
writer  of  the  work,  the  exploit  of  tlu  hero).  The  last-named  cate- 
gory may  be  divided  into  two  subdivisions  in  the  case  of  nouns 
of  action,  viz.,  the  subjective  and  the  objective  genitive  (cf :  the 
goi^crmneut  of  tlu  Czar,  or  the  government  of  the  eountry).  The 
statement  of  such  categories  has  no  doubt  been  lately  regarded 
as  a  purely  logical  division,  to  be  sharply  separated  from  grammar. 
This  view  is,  however,  hardly  correct,  assuming  that  the  state- 
ment is  made  accurately  and  properly.  The  categories  in  ques- 
tion have  gained  an  independent  position  with  respect  to  their 
original  general  signification,  and  only  owing  to  this  fact  has  it 
been  possible  for  these  alone  to  survive,  while  the  other  ways 
of  applying  them,  which  would  likewise  range  themselves  under 
the  original  signification,  have  disappeared. 

229.  The  relation  of  the  accusative  to  its  governing  verb  istu 
analogous  to  that  of  the  genitive  to  its  governing  substantive. 
If  we  would  give  a  gcner«il  statement  of  the  meaning  of  the 
accusative,  under  which  all  the  single  methods  of  employing  it 
might  be  arranged,  we  must  say  that  it  denotes  generally  every 
conceivable  kind  of  relation  which  a  substantive  can  bear  to  a 
verb,  except  that  of  a  subject  to  its  predicate.  Hut  still  we  are 
unable  to  employ  it  in  each  case  in  which  such  a  common  relation 
occurs ;  and,  indeed,  as  early  as  in  the  epoch  of  the  IE.  funda- 
mental language  this  was  inadmissible,  even  though  the  applica- 
tion was  still  much  freer  and  more  extended  in  its  range,  as  wc 
may  see,  for  example,  in  Greek.  Hence  the  assumption  of  one 
single  all-comprehending  meaning  is  insufficient :  we  must  place 
side  by  side  different  usages  which  have  gradually  become 
independent  But  in  this  place  the  further  fact  must  be  taken 
into   consideration   that    in    its  relation  to  single  verbs  also  a 
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fixcil  usa^c,  with  rcj;ard  to  the  employment  or  otherwise  of  the 
accusative,  and  a  si>ecialisation  of  the  signification,  has  established 
itself.  \Vc  must  accordingly  distinguish  between  Xhcfrcc  accusa- 
tive, which  is  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  verb  to  which  it  is 
attached,  and  the  attached  accusative,  which  is  placed  in  connexion 
with  a  small  number  of  verbs  only,  and  in  each  individual  case  in 
a  restricted  signification. 

230.  Among  the  free  uses  of  the  accusative  dating  from  the 
earliest  times,  is  its  employment  for  the  designation  of  what 
extends  over  sfKice  and  time  (used  not  merely  with  verbs):  also 
the  accusative  of  the  contents  of  substantives  etymologically 
C(»nnected  with  the  verb  (as  to  fight  a  hard  fight) ;  in  Latin  the 
accusative  of  the  names  of  towns  in  answer  to  the  question 
Whither?  A  usage  which  has  only  arisen  in  later  times  is 
that  with  verbs  commonly  intransitive  in  connexion  with  a 
predicati\*e  adjective ;  cf, :  to  ery  one's  eyes  red — to  xcash  one's 
forehead  eool^to  eat  oneself  fnll-^to  dance  oneself  tired^to  ery 
oneself  hoarse,  etc.  In  these  cases,  therefore,  we  should  have  a 
widening  of  the  signification.  Still  we  must  take  into  considera- 
tion that  special  factors  have  contributed  to  start  this  construc- 
tion ;  on  the  one  hand,  probably,  the  feeling— not  yet  thoroughly 
extinct — for  the  general  signification  of  the  accusative ;  on 
the  other,  the  analogy  of  cases  like  to  shoot  a  wan  dead^^to 
bny  a  man  free^to  strike  a  man  dmnh — to  beat  black  and  blue^ 
etc  The  case  is  similar  in  constructions  like  those  in  the  vulgar 
phrases  to  talk  onis  luad  off— to  xvorm  oneself  into  afiotlier^s  eon^ 
fidenee^^o  read  one's  awn  thoughts  into  those  of  one's  author^^to 
laugh  a  man  dou,m^  etc. 

331.  The  accusative  with  compounds  occupies  a  kind  of 
border-ground  between  the  absolutely  'free'  and  the  'attached,' 
when  the  simple  ^'erbs  are  either  intransitive  or  govern  quite  a 
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clifTcrcnt  kind  of  accus;ili\c.  \Vc  say  a  border-ground,  coiisider- 
inj^  that  at  Ica^t  a  great  number  of  such  verbs  unite  into  a 
group ;  while  in  their  formation  and  transitive  application,  as 
op|)oscd  to  use,  a  certain  freedom  of  movement  makes  itself 
felt  Composite.^  with  be-  in  German  [and  in  a  less  degree  in 
English]  have  the  ciuile  general  function  t>f  making  an  intransitive 
verb  transitive,  or  of  enabling  a  transitive  verb  to  adopt  a  diHTerent 
kind  of  object :  </ ;  befallen,  bcschrcibcn,  bestrciteu  ;  besctzcn,  bciv€r- 
fen,  bezahicn;  belabour,  begnulge,  bewiteh, 

232.  The  accusative,  when  <ittachcd  to  a  dcfmite  individual 
verb,  has,  as  a  rule,  only  a  single  meaning,  limited  by  use.  Hut 
multiplicity  of  meaning  is  not  quite  exceptional,  and  this  is  in 
such  cases  partly  old — perhaps  to  be  referred  to  the  original 
general  signification  of  the  accusative — and  partly  it  proves 
that  originally  one  signification,  and  one  only,  has  been  *  usual,' 
while  the  other  has  grown  up  by  'occasional  *  transgression  of  the 
usage  ;  cf.  in  German,  ivunden  schlagen — den  feind  schlagen — 
das  scliii'ert  schlagen  ;  cincn  mit  steincn  Xxxr/en — steinc  auf  cincu 
li'crfcn ;  cincn  mit  dcm  messcr  stechen — ///;//  das  mcsser  dntxh  das 
Iters  stechen ;  uvrtc  sprechen — cincn  mcnschen  sprechcn  ;  in  Latin, 
defendcre  aliqucm  ab  ardorc  solis — defcndcrc  ardorem  solis  ab 
aliquo ;  frohiberc  calamitatcm  a  provincia—prohibcrc  prcAnciam 
calamitatc  [in  English,  to  keep  a  man  from  harm — to  keep  harm  from 
a  man  ;  to  stick  a  knife  into  a  man — to  stick  a  man  ti^ith  a  kHife\ 
Undoubtedly  a  later  development,  and  due  jKirtly  to  *  occasional  * 
u>agc,  arc  the  following  constructions,  which  arc  especially  com- 
mon in  poetry :  in  German,  cin  kind  schcuken  {^saiigcn),  wasscr 
in  cincn  cimcr  fallen ;  in  Latin,  vitia  cadis  oncrare  ( Verg.,  a 
variation  for  cados  vinis),  libcrare  obsidioncm  (LiVY,  instead  of 
libcrart  urbcm  obsidione)\  in  Greek,  Swcpva  rifrytiw^  *to  stain  tears* 
(instead  of  'tosUin  with  tears,'  PiNDAR) ;  at/^a  jcticiy,  *to  sUin 
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blood'  (instead  of  to  stain  with  blood/  SorilOCLES).  [C/i.  *  TIu 
Mi£^kiifigal€  pours  her  throat ']  More  examples  arc  given  by 
Madvig,  Kkvu  schrifUn  (p.  337).  Since  the  relation  expressed 
byr  the  accusative  may  in  itself  be  more  than  a  single  one,  the 
connexion  of  one  verb  with  several  accusatives  is  a  circumstance 
which  arises  quite  naturally. 
T  nijiii  233.  It  would  be  incorrect  to  say  of  the  IE.  prepositions 
that  they  governed  this  or  that  particular  case.  The  case  in 
question  was  rather  directly  to  be  referred  to  the  verb;  its 
general  meaning  was  still  apprehended,  and  was  merely  s^xxial- 
ised  by  the  preposition ;  whence  it  comes  that  different  cases 
could  also  stand  after  the  same  preposition,  each  with  its  own 
special  meaning.  The  Greek  stands  in  many  respects  near  to  this 
original  state.  But  the  case  has  more  and  nwre  lost  its  inde- 
pendence with  respect  to  the  preposition ;  the  connexion  of  the 
preposition  with  the  case  has  become  matter  of  custom,  and  the 
consciousness  of  the  signification  of  the  case  has  grown  fainter.  In 
the  case  of  the  NIIG.  prepositions  which  govern  one  case  only,  like 
ZH^  urn,  or  which  govern  several  without  any  difference  in  the  sense, 
like  trotSf  the  meaning  of  the  case  has  decidedly  disappeared  ;  the 
employment  of  the  particular  case  is  merely  a  traditional  habit,  to 
which  no  value  can  be  attached.  Between  this  absolute  fixity  and 
fast  connexion  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  original  life  and  freedom 
on  the  other,  stands  half-way  the  employment  of  the  dative  and 
accusative  in  a  different  sense  after  in,  auf,  iibcr,  unh^r. 

234.  Appositional  construction  often  appears  when  we  ought, 
if  strict  accuracy  of  expression  were  aimed  at,  to  employ  a  partitive 
genitive;  not  merely  where  the  apposition  consists  of  several 
members  which,  taken  together,  give  the  same  meaning  as  the 
substantive  to  which  they  are  appended  ;  e^, :  Tfuy  went,  Ofu  this 
wajt^  the  other  thai  way  :  Qasses  populi  Romania  alteram  nanfragio^ 
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alteram  a  Pocn'.s  dtfressam  inUrire  (CiCEKO) ;  CapH ab  Jugurtha 
pars  in  crucem  ac/i  pars  bestiis  objccti  suitt  (Sallust)  ;  but  also 
whcrc  the  whole  apposition  represents  a  part  only  of  the  sub- 
stantive belonging  to  it — </:  Volsci  fiiaxima  pars  caesi  (LiVY)  ; 
Cetera  multitiido  decimus  quisquc  atf  suppUehnn  leefi  (LlVV)  ;  Nostri 
cceiderunt  tres  (Caesak)  :  and  correspondingly  in  cases  where  the 
subject  is  expressed  by  the  personal  termination  of  the  verb  only — 
ef. :  PUriqMi  vicminimns,  *  most  of  us  remember  *  (LlVY)  ;  Simoni 
adesse  vie  gut's  fiuntiate,  *  one  or  other  of  you  *  (Plautus).  So  in 
MUG. :  si  u*eiMte9i  snmcltehe,  'many  of  them;'  jA  sint  in  dt*ek 
geniiogeft  din  ffucre  7coi  bekattt^  *to  many  of  you.*  In  the  case  of 
the  designation  of  materials,  which  would  regularly  be  expressed 
by  the  i>artitive  genitive,  the  less  accurate  appositional  relation 
appears ;  </,  in  Latin :  aliquid  id  genus,  instead  of  ejus  generis 
(CiCKRo),  eoronainenta  omnc  genus  (Cato),  (trma  mapius  numerns 
(Livv).  This  more  simple  methotl  of  construction  has  gained  a 
wide  hold  in  NIIG.  .is  against  MUG. ;  ef.:  einstuek  brot (MUG., s/iieki 
brotcs\  ein  pfund  mcht,  ein  sehejfci  iveizen,  ein  gias  wasser,  eine 
wenge  obst,  cine  art  tiseh,  etc.  [</,  the  Scotch  use  of  *  a  wee  bit 
body  '].  In  this  case  the  collective  material  appellations  are  inde- 
clinable throughout.  We  cannot,  if  we  analyse  correctly  the 
instinct  of  language,  longer  recognise  here  any  nominative  or  accu- 
sative, but  merely  the  simple  stem  without  any  designation  of  case. 
Language  has  returned  to  its  most  primitive  method  of  constmc- 
tion,  the  only  one  possible  before  the  appearance  of  the  case,  and 
as  it  ap|K*ars  to  us  in  the  old  com|>ounds. 

235.  As  the  object,  so  even  the  subject  of  a  verb  can  lend  itself  s«biM«i 

*  V«r%k 

to  denote  a  relation  in  a  way  var>'ing  from  previous  usage.  Cf 
NIIG.  phrases,  such  as  die  bank  sitzt  voiler  menscfun,  ihm  hdngt  der 
himmel  voiier  geigcn,  der  einier  Iduft  voll  tvasser,  or  Iduft  Iter  [in 
English,  Thi  cistern  is  running  dry].     In  MHO.  the  employment  of 
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• 

such  combinations  with  iv/  is  even  more  frequent ;  c/. :  lias  luh  saz 
€dcUr  vroHWCH  vol,  ouch  gienc  dcr  wait  wiUcs  vol,  das  gcvildc  was 
folks pavdAne gcslagCH  (cf.  HAUrr  on  the  Ercc,  2038);  even  in  Hans 
Sachs,  dcu  (wa/d)  sack  cr  springcn  vol  der  wilden  ticre,  all  spccerey 
voll  tvtirmc  lojfen ;  and  a  similar  use  prevails  in  Danish.  Cf. 
further,  dcr  narrcn  furs  ist  wic  cin  topf,  der  da  rinnt  (Lu., — at  the 
present  day,  riuHcn  and  laufcn  are  used  in  a  precisely  similar  way)  ; 
doss  unscrc  augen  mit  trdncn  rinnen,  und  unscrc  augculicdcr  mit 
TicasscrflicsscH  (Lu.)  ;  das gcfdss flicsst  iibcr  \  in  Italian,  Ic  vie  corre- 
vaHo  saugiic  (MALEsriNi);  in  Spanish,  corrieron  sangiie  los  rios 
4CALDERON,  cf,  Diez  iii.  114);  in  Latin,  culter  saHguine  manat, 
membra  sudore  flunnt ;  in  English,  the  liall  thick  stuarmitig  910W 
with  complicated  monsters  (MiLTON);  [their  eyes  run  with  tears]  ; 
XIIC,  der  wald  erklingt  von  gesang  ;  das  fenster  sehliesst  scldecht ; 
just  so  in  French,  la  fenetre  ne  clot  pas  bicn.  The  Germans  can 
say  indifTerently,  die  blume  riecht  and  ich  rid  he  die  blnme,  der 
wein  schmcckt  and  ich  schmecke  den  wein.  Compare  the  use  of  the 
NflC,  stinken ;  Latin,  sapen ;  French,  sentir.  The  German  use 
of  ulun  for  ausselun  is  a  parallel  \cf,  it  looks  bad].  If  we  take 
the  position  that  the  relation  between  subject  and  object  is  to 
be  fixed  and  immovable  for  all  time,  we  are  compelled  to  assign 
a  double  meaning  to  the  verb  for  cases  like  those  which  we  have 
cited. 

236.  The  corresponding  departure  from  ordinary  usage  occurs 
when  a  substantive  is  connected  with  an  adjectival  predicate,  and 
on  a  still  larger  scale  when  the  connexion  is  attributival.  Whereas 
the  adjective  ought,  properly  speaking,  to  be  employed  only  for  the 
quality  which  inheres  in  the  substantive  attaching  to  it,  we  find  it 
also  employed  where  the  relation  is  merely  indirect  Cf  such 
expressions  as  auf  schuldigtH  wegtn  (ScHiLLEk)— 1>.  *ways  in 
whkh  one  incurs  guiltiness ;  *  tinige gelassine  augtnblickiifioziWL) 
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ic.  •  moments  in  which  one  is  quiet ; '  ffer  tuffnnngrvollcn  gabt 

(GOETIIK);  ^/  ihrcm  unbckanittCH  A.;/r^//r  (Lkssing) — />.  'one  in 
which  she  remains  unknown  ;'  des  trcues,  nttgcxK'iss^  ob  ihu  mchr 
vorsicht  sduitzt.ah  iUhc  s/iifcf  {\.r.ssiSG)^U.  'in  which  it  is  un- 
certain.'  Many  such  h'np^iistic  licences  have  become  quite  'usual.' 
\Vc  say  quite  commonly,  tt  happy  client,  a  joyful  surprise,  happy  hours, 
a  Icarued  treatise,  in  an  intoxieated  condition,  in  a  foolish  manner, 
etc.  :  and  further,  we  say,  he  t:[ives  us  an  unhealthy  impression^  and 
a  stin^'  gift,  etc.  The  word  sieher  in  German,  like  secure  and  s(^r, 
refers  in  the  first  instance  to  a  person  who  has  no  need  to  be 
anxious  ;  in  the  second  place  to  a  thin^;  or  a  iKrson  about  whom 
or  which  no  one  need  be  anxious  :  ekcl  refers  on  the  one  hand  to 
a  person  who  easily  feels  dispfust ;  on  the  other  to  an  object  at 
which  disgust  is  felt.  If  such  freer  combinations  are  apprehended 
after  the  analog)'  between  the  substantive  and  the  adjective  agree- 
ing with  it,  we  arrive  at  a  point  where  we  may  lay  it  down  that  a 
change  in  word-meaning  has  occurred. 

237.  Such  a  licence  is  allowed  with  special  frequency  in  the 
case  of  participles  ;  ef  :  einer  reuendcn  triine  (Lkssing)  ;  Uiehelndt 
f7w/:i'f>r/(Gc)i:Tm:) ;  in  der schauderndat  stille  der  naeht  (Le.ssixg)  ; 
zum  schauderndcn  concert  (SCIIILI-F.K) ;  der  kimig  betrachtet  ihn 
mit  naehdenkettder  stille  {Sqwxllvm)  \  in  seiner  toindenden  todesnot 
(Goethe)  ;  nach  dent  kostenden  preise  (XICOLAI).  [\Vc  can  say  in 
English  a  suspicious  calmness — a  smiling  anstver — a  melancholy 
task}] 

238.  Common  examples  of  this  are  to  be  found  in  .such  usages 
as  sitaende,  licgende  stcllung—falhude  sueht — selnvindelnde  hdhi — 
ini  xvachenden  traume,  etc.,  and  the  now  condemned  phrase  hti 
nachtsehlafender  seit.  Many  similar  expressions  arc  very  common 
in  English,  such  as,  dying  day— parting  glass — writing  materials 

'  Further  examples  are  given  in  Anr1rc«en,  Sfrafft-^rfrnufk,  p.  8s  sq^. 
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— dining  room — sleeping  apartment — singing  lesson— falling  sick- 
ness.  Cf.  also  such  examples  in  French  as,  tlu'  dansant,  eaf/ 
ckantant.  Tacitus  has  such  uses  as  haec  plebi  volentia  fuere,  in- 
stead of  volenti,  etc.  {cf.  Draeger,  §  193,  3).  We  find  examples 
for  the  perfect  participle  in  ein  langst  entwolmter  seltaner  (Goethe)  ; 
im  diescn  letzten  serstrenten  tagen  (GOETHE);  dcr  beschuldigten 
kenchelung  (ScillLLER),  i.r., '  tlie  hypocrisy  of  which  I  am  accused  ;' 
and  in  English,  the  ravished  hours  (Parnell).  for  *the  hours  of 
ravishing  pleasure.'  Common  examples  arc  ein  cingcbildcter  mensch, 
cin  hedienter, 

239.  P.irallel  to  this  use  is  probably  the  custom  of  freely 
attaching  a  predicative  attribute,  which  is  indeed  condemned  as 
careless,  but  which  still  occurs  frequently  enough  in  such  cases 
as  seltene  taten  u*erden  dureh  jahrhunderte  nachahmend  znm 
geutze  geheiligt  (GOETIIE) ;  lustig  davonfahrend  wurden  die 
cindriicke  des  abends  noch  cinmal  ausgctanseht  (RiEllL);  zuruckge- 
kehrt  wnrde  des  ermordctcn  klcidung  untersucht  (Hraciivogel). 
Andresen  cites  other  instances,  mostly  from  nextspapers  {Spraeh- 
gebraneh,  p.  113).  In  this  case  we  feel  ourselves  compelled  to 
supply  a  subject  to  the  predicative  attribute;  but  it  would  be 
equally  possible  to  fill  up  the  example  cited  above  *  mit  nachden* 
tender  stitlt '  to  •  /;///  stille,  xviihrend  xvelcher  er  nacltdenkt'  without 
any  thing  of  this  being  contained  in  the  expression. 

24a  In  the  case  of  participial  constructions  the  time-relation 
alone  is  expressed  in  which  the  state  or  the  event  which  has 
been  denoted  by  the  participle  stands  to  the  finite  verb.  It  is 
possible,  however,  for  numerous  relations  to  subsist  at  the 
same  time,  so  that  in  resolving  the  participial  construction 
into  a  single  sentence  we  have  to  employ  sometimes  one 
conjunction  and  sometimes  another.  Still  we  cannot  on  this 
account  maintain  ti.at  the  participial  construction  in  itself  admits 
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of  different  meanings — i.c.  that  it  denotes  now  the  reason,  no%v 
the  condition,  now  an  opjxjsition,  etc.  These  relations  remain  in 
each  case  only  *  occasional '  and  accidental.  The  case  is  otherwise, 
however,  with  dcf^mknt  sentences  introduced  by  a  temporal  ecu- 
junction.  In  this  case  it  is  possible  for  the  accidental  relation  to 
the  governing  sentence  to  attach  itself  to  the  conjunction,  and  to 
become  an  integral  ix>rtion  of  its  *  usual '  signification.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  employment  of  the  word  wiihrcnd  in  German  to 
denote  a  contrast  must  be  acknowledged  as  a  ^xxuliar  'usual' 
function,  side  by  side  with  the  fundamental  meaning.  This  is 
manifest,  apart  from  our  feeling  A>r  language,  from  the  considera- 
tion that  this  function  ojKrates  equally  where  that  which  is  spoken 
of  as  having  passed  between  the  dependent  and  governing  sentence 
is  not  contenii>oranc(>us — cf. :  dn  Mii^st  mich^  wiihnnd  ich  dir 
immcr  die  xva/iHuit  gcsagt  habc.  In  the  same  way  we  must  grant 
the  MUG.  j//,  besides  its  temporal  signific.ition,  that  of  the  NIIG. 
causal  dn,  as  an  independent  one,  for  it  can  be  used  in  contr<idic- 
tion  with  the  fundamental  meaning  in  a  case  of  contemporaneous 
action  between  dependent  and  governing  sentence—^  ;  ///  ich  iUu 
ciiicn  vrtinicn  man  wfn  lant  niht  bevridcn  kan^  so  gewinnc  ich  gcmc 
cincn.  The  development  may  then  proceed  further,  as  the  original 
temporal  signification  disapi>cars  entirely,  as  in  the  case  of  NUC. 
TiT//.  In  precisely  a  corresponding  way  prepositions  such  as 
through y  byy  of  local  or  temporal  meaning,  pass  over  to  a  causal 
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ox  CONTAMINATION. 

BY  •contamination*  I  understand  the  process  by  which  two 
synonymous  forms  of  expression  force  themselves  simul- 
taneously into  consciousness,  so  that  neither  of  the  two  makes  its 
influence  felt  simply  and  purely :  a  new  form  arises  in  which 
elements  of  the  one  mingle  with  elements  of  the  other.  This 
process  is  also  of  course  in  the  first  place  individual  and  momcntar>'. 
Howc\*er,  by  means  of  repetition,  and  the  intercourse  of  different 
individuals,  it  is  possible  for  the  individual  usage  gradually  to 
become  •  usual.* 

242.  Contamination  manifests  itself  partly  in  the  phonetic  form 
of  single  words,  partly  in  their  syntactical  combination. 

243.  A  confusion  of  two  words  not  etymologically  connected  is 
comparatively  rare.  Schuchardt  has  indicated  one  characteristic 
example.  In  the  Aemilian  dialect  there  is  a  word  cmimipia, 
*  to  begin/  a  contamination  arising  from  the  words  co/ninciare  and 
prindpian  of  the  Italian  written  langu.ige.  The  confusion  was 
rendered  easier  in  the  case  of  forms  which  may  be  amplified  into 
a  paradigma.  The  older  form  ivis  ('set'*),  from  OIIG.  wcsan^  is  in 
MUG.  gradually  thrust  aside  by  bis  under  the  influence  of  bist, 
OHG.  Hm  {bin)  is  probably  a  contamination  of  iiu  (Gothic),  and 
^bium  (AS.  bi6m) ;  a  similar  occurrence  may  be  noted  in  the  con- 
verse way  in  as.  torn. 
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244.  The  confusion  of  words  belonging  to  the  same  etymologi- 
cal group  is  more  common.  Cf.  s^mv/mt  from  the  MUG.  adjective 
gciK*0H  (still  found  in  gavohnheit  and  gcxvohnlicli),;yti^  the  MIIG.  par- 
ticiple gcwent  from  ^ocncn  {gcwohnai) ;  doppdt  from  the  adjective 
dopp€l{^  French  dcuh!c\  and  the  jvirticiplc  gcdofpclt,  still  usual  in 
the  last  century ;  zh  guhr  Ltzt  from  zh  giitcr  Ictz  (mug.  ktze, 
•  departure  *)  and  zh  UUz, 

245.  Not  merely  do  two  single  forms  suffer  reciprocal  contami- 
nation, but  single  forms  aflTcct  each  other  similarly.  In  this  way 
then  there  arises  not  unfrcquently  a  pleonasm  of  the  formative 
elements,  a  form  composed  in  an  unusual  way,  being  further 
enriched  by  the  suffi.x  of  the  regular  formation.  Under  this  head' 
come  forms  like  NIIG.  ihrcr,  ihncn,  dcrcr,  dcnen  ;  OIIG.  inapt  (from 
in  influenced  by  blintau,  etc.)  ;  Niu;.  Fritzcns,  Martens,  from  the 
older  Fritzen,  Marten,  forms  which  have  been  affected  by  the  most 
common  genitival   termination.      Further,  words   like  the   I^tin 

jactitare,  cantitare,  vcntitarc,  instead  of  jactare,  etc.,  h.ive  arisen 
under  the  influence  of  volitarc,  etc. ;  and  Spanish  adjectives,  like 
celestial,  divinal,  httmanal  (cf.  MiCHAEMS,  p.  38).  Especially  com- 
mon is  the  multiplication  of  the  sufllixes  of  the  comparative  and 
superlative;  cf,  NHG.  oftrer  (common  in  Licssing);  Ictztcste 
(Goethe);  OUG.  mMro,  as  against  the  Gothic  maiza ;  Gothic 
aftumistSt  anhnmists,  frumists  by  the  side  of  aftnma,  anhntna^ 
fruma;  hindnmists,  spidnmists  ;  \:iic  L;itin  plnriores,  tnittintissimus, 
fcssimissimtis,  extrentissintus,  postrcpttissimus ;  Greek  np€ior€po^, 
X^ptiortpo^,  trpoiriaroK,  etc.  [Cf  in  English  the  forms  fontur, 
nearer,  lesser,  and  Most  Highest.']  In  the  same  way  we  must 
explain  the  double  prefix  in  gegessen,  MHG.  gezzen, 

246.  Contamination  plays  a  great  part  in  the  area  of  syntax.  syMMikai 
\Vc  will  cite,  in  the  first  instance,  a  few  examples  of  merely  tioo. 

I.  Ui 
'  Cf,  Bnigman,  Afor^^k,  Unt,  ui.  67  /#//.,  and  Ziemcr,  Strritt,  146.  ttry. 

I. 
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passing  anomalies  which  have  no  influence  on  usage.  Lcssing 
uses  the  phrase,  um  deines  Uhtns  wegen;  a  confusion  between 
urn  .  •  .  wiikn  and  wegtn;  a  similar  confusion  is  quoted  by 
Andrescn  {JSprachgtbranck^  194),  from  the  Kolnisclu  Zeitung^  as 
between  um  and  halbtr.  Goethe  writes :  frcitags  ah  dem  ruhigsUn 
iagi^  as  if  am  fnitagt  had  been  writtea  Lessing  writes :  ich 
kabt  nur  kugHtn  woil€Ht  dass  ihr  (Usdann  dtr  namt  malerei 
winigcr  sukomtne ;  a  confusion  bet%veen  Uugfun  .  .  .  dass  .  .  • 
sukommt  and  bikaupten  .  .  .  dass  .  .  .  wcniger  znkomme.  Hans 
Sachs  writes :  Bin  jedes  thut,  als  es  dann  xvolt  als  jhm  von  jhtm 
gcschchcn  sclL  In  this  the  two  thoughts  are  confused  ;  wie  es 
wollti  dass  ihm  von  jcnctn  gcschchcn  solltc,  and  wic  ihm  gescluhcn 
soiltc,  Hartmann  von  Aue  writes :  cr  bcrciU  sich  dar  zuo  als  er  se 
vddc  wolde  komcn  (from  dar  zuo  das  cr  zc  vcldc  katnc,  and  als  cr  zc 
rddc  Tvoldc  komcn).  Again  the  same  author  writes :  dcs  wcincns  tct 
in  michcl  nit  from  daz  xvcincn  tct  in  and  dcs  wcincns  was  in. 
Goethe :  im  bctragcn  untcrschicd  sich  auch  hicr  dcr  gcsandtt  von 
Plotko  wider  vor  alien  andcrn ;  a  confusion  with  scichnct£  sich 
aus  or  something  similar.  Goethe  writes :  die  schicksaU  mcincr 
wandcrsckaft  werdcn  dich  mchr  davon  iiberzcugcn^  als  die  wdrmsten 
versichcmngcn  kaum  tun  konncn ;  here  the  word  kaum  belongs 
properly  to  an  entirely  diflcrcnt  manner  of  expression. 

247.  We  turn  to  cases  in  which  the  contamination  has  become 
usual,  or  at  least  makes  its  appearance  as  a  frequently  occurring 
h'cencc.  The  construction  das  gehort  mcin  is  very  common  {cf. 
Grimm,  Dcutscha  Wortcrbnch,  411,  2508) ;  a  confusion  between 
gtkort  mir  and  ist  mcin.  In  English  we  say, '/  am  friends  with 
kim*  from  /  am  friendly  with  him  and  we  are  friends  ;  the  Danish 
popular  idiom  is  similar,  han  ergode  venner  med  hem  (*he  is  good 
friends  with  her*)*  The  Danish  popular  idiom  also  has  the 
expression,  jcg  folges  med  ham  (*  I  follow  with  him  'X  from  jeg 
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foi^r  med  ham,  and  ve  foigts  ad  (*\vc  follow  each  other/  i.^.  •  wc 
go  together*).*  In  Greek  we  find  expressions  like  o  ^/ooif^ 
Tov  '^(povov,  Tffv  wXtiiTTfiP  Ttj^  dTpaTio^,  a  confusion  between 
o  if^ais  vpivo^  and  to  Thucv  tow  \povov,  etc. ;  correspondingly 
we  find  in  Spanish  mnchtu  de  virgines,  instead  of  muchas  virgims 
or  mncho  de  vir^'ncs ;  d  pocos  tic  dias,  una  foca  tie  Mui,  tantas 
tieyerbas,  ia  mas  de  la  genie  (CERVANTES) ;  in  lulian,  in  pcca  d'vra, 
lapik  deiia  genie  (IkKCACCio).  Similar  confusions  are  found  also 
in  Portuguese,  Provencal,  and  OF.  {cf,  DiEZ,  iit.  152.)  We  have  a 
similar  contamination  in  the  case  of  the  Latin  gerund :  poenarnm 
soivendi  tempus  (LUCRETIUS),  from  pocnarum  scii^endarum  and 
poenas  soivendi;  exempiorum  eiigcptdi  poiesias  (ClCERO;  cf, 
Draeger,  S97^'0-  Cicero  writes:  corum  partim  in  pompa 
partim  in  acie  Ulnsircs  esse  volueruHi,  in  which  there  is  a  confu- 
sion between  corum  pars  and  ii  pariem:  the  corresponding  process 
is  common  in  older  NIIG. ;  cf,  iiuils  Icuic  tunncn  Urn  sum  spoii  den 
unvcr stand  (C  RON  EG  K). 

248.  Not  unfrequcntly,  in  referring  to  what  has  preceded,  an 
inaccuracy  arises  owing  to  the  displacement  of  a  word  by  the  idea 
of  a  word  etymological ly  related  with  the  word  actually  employed, 
where  the  speaker  might  equally  well  have  employed  either. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  idea  of  the  inh<ibitants  displaces  that  of  the 
town  or  of  the  country ;  cf  ^ijliaitokKyi^  tf>€vy€i  €9  Ktptcvpav,  itif 
airrw  cucpYCTi;^  (Thuc.)  ;  Domiiifts  navibits  Massiiiapn  pervenit 
tUqne  ab  sis  rcccpins  urbi  pracficitur  (Caesar)  ;  Sutrium^  socios 
popuii  Romani  (Livv) ;  NIIG.  so  u/arcn  wir  dcnn  an  der  grenst  von 
Frankrcich  ailes  franzdsisclicn  wcscns  auf  ciinnal  bar  und  lidig, 
litre  Icbcnsweise  fandcn  ivir  zu  bcstimmt  und  su  vomehm,  ihre 
dichiung kaii,  Qic  (GOETIIE).  Other  examples  are:  innere  sidrke 
kann  man  der   Bodmcrisciien   und  Breiiingerischen    kriiik    nickt 

*  Set  .Madvig,  A7.  Stkrifim^  193*. 
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ahsfrfchcn^  und  matt  muss  den  erstcu  als  ehicn  patriarclun  auschn 
<Heri>ER)  ;  ket  ich  ntich  nichtjuug  thun  venveiben^  die  er  mirjctzt 
iircjtjar  anhcngen  thct  (the  die  referring  to  a  wife  whom  he  should 
ha\*e  taken  ;  Hans  Sachs);*  mug.  in  dem palas^  der  wol gekerzet 
was,  die  {i.e.  *ur/e/te  Irrsen*)  harte  Hehte  brunnen  (WOLFRAM); 
€fttuui/*ent  wart  der  tote  man  U9td  an  den  iebenden  gelegt  (diu  wdpen 
must  be  supph'ed  as  subject ;  rV/.) ;  servili  tumidtv^  quos  (as  if 
serxormn  had  preceded  ;  Caesar).  The  most  common  case  is 
that  the  relative  refers  to  a  possessive  pronoun,  as  if  the  personal 
pronoun  had  preceded  ;  cf.  hudare  fortunas  weas^  qui  gtiatum 
kaberem  tali  ingenio  praeditum  (TERENCE);  t^?  ^/a^  iir^wil^Vy 
%¥  fiijr  o/rmrc  (SOPII.) ;  in  MIIC.  it  is  universal. 

249.  In  Latin  there  arise  from  the  confusion  of  the  comparative 
and  superlative  manner  of  expression,  combinations  like  //i  eetero- 
ram  Drittanttoruw  fugacissinii  (Tacitus)  ;  omnium  ante  se  genito- 
rum  diligentissimus  (PLINY).*  \Cf.  Milton's  copy  of  this  use:  Adam 
the  goodliest  man  of  men  sinee  born;  the  fairest  of  lur  daughters  ^  Eve; 
and  Shakespeare's  Midsummer  Nights  Dream^  V.  i.  252 :  This  is 
the  greatest  error  of  all  the  rest!\  Conversely  the  superlative  occurs 
.sometimes  with  the  meaning  of  the  comparative ;  ef :  ofnni  vero 
rerissiwum  eertoque  eertissimum  (Arnobius).  Compare  the  Old 
Norse  ho'str  borinn  hrerfun  jffri  (Gripisspa,  'the  highest/  for 
•  higher  than  any  prince '). 

25a  In  Latin  we  often  have  joined  to  the  imperative  the  word 
jam  dudum  ;  eg.^jam  dudum  supnite  poenas — ^a  confusion  between 
the  thoughts  '  pray  take '  and  '  you  should  long  ago  have  taken,'  as 
If  he  had  written  japn  dudum  debitas.  [Cf  Those  dispositions  that 
of  late  transform  you  from  what  you  rightly  are  (Lear,  I.  iv.  242) ; 
and  lie  is  ready  to  ery  edl  the  day.] 

*  Other  exr.roples  mtf  be  found  in  AndrewD»  S^rmkf,  t$t  sff. 

*  Cf,  Ziemcr ;  Comp,  55  1^. 
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251.  In  MHO.  an  interrogation  is  common  with  the  infinitive, 
e^. :  do  cnuvsU  cr  «.♦/>  gMren  ;  \vc  cxiKCt  a  finite  verb,  and  the 
construction  is  probably  only  to  be  explained  by  our  assuming  the 
simultaneous  infiuence  of  tliosc  cases  in  which  the  infinitive  was 
directly  dependent  on  the  verb,  without  any  interrogative.  The 
same  thing  holds  gtxxl.  of  course,  of  the  corrcsix)nding  Romance 
constructions.  C/  in  French,  >€?  hc  sais  qud pixrti  prendre;  in 
Italian. //i?ii  so  r//if /i/v  (DiEZ.  iii.  230);  [and  in  English  I  do  not 
knoiv  what  to  do\,  We  see  a  similar  construction  in  the  Italian 
phrase  non  ho  chc  dire  ;  in  the  Spanish,  noH  tengo  con  qukn  hablar  ; 
in  the  French.  //  tronva  #J  qui  parlcr,  and  la  tcrre  fournit  dc  qnoi 
nonrrir  scs  habitants;  in  Late  Ijiim,  non  habent  quid  responds  re 
(DlEZ,  ;/«f.) ;  in  English,  hoio  have  I  then  with  whom  to  hold  converse 
(Milton)  ;  tlien  sought  where  to  lie  hid  (ib.) ;  [hath  not  where  to  lay 
his  head],  etc. 

252.  It  must  further  be  regarded  as  a  contamination,  if  an 
interrogative  sentence  be  made  dependent  on  a  verb,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  made  the  subject  of  this  interrogative  sentence 
as  nominal  object ;  (/.  in  Latin,  nosti  Marcellum  quam  tardus  sit 
(Cicero)  ;  viden  scelestum  ut  aucupetur  (ri-AUTUs) ;  observatote 
cum  quam  blande  palpatur  tnulicri  (Ti:ki:nc:i:)  ;  die  modo  hominem 
qui  sit  (I'LAUTUS);  patriam  te  rogo  quae  sit  (Tlautus);  in  Italian, 
tu  *i  saprai  benechi/ (UocCAiSCio);  and  a  similar  use  is  common 
in  the  older  Romance  languages.  [C/.:  You  hear  the  learned 
Bellario  what  he  ivrites  (Aferchant  of  Venice,  IV.  i.  167) ;  cf.  also 
Lear,  I.  L  272] ;  cf.  Dicz,  III.  391.  Just  in  the  same  way  a  nominal 
object  stands  side  by  side  with  an  object  sentence  with  dass ; 
cf,  MUG.  swenne  er  sin  s^e  stche  dag  si  in  totsiinden  ware,  die 
liset  man  si  wilen  wvsren  ties  luunderltehen  Alexandres  man,  do 
hits  in  got  das  er  dar  in  gienge,  die  wil  ich  das  sis  merken  ; 
NHG.  da  ihn  sahen  alle,  die  ihn    vorhin  gekannt  hatten,  dass  er 
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mit  dcH  proplutat  wcissagete  (Luther)  ;  tvelchen  Uir  sprecht, 
er  ui  tucr  goU  (ii,).  The  object  of  the  governing  sentence 
may  also  be  contained  in  the  dependent  object,  c/.:  vUr- 
hundtrt  taier,  dii  sic  nicht  wiisste,  ^ie  sie  sic  bezahUn  scllU 
(LessingX  In  the  same  way  it  is  possible,  by  the  side  of  a 
subject  sentence  with  dass  as  subject,  for  the  subject  or  object 
of  that  sentence  to  appear  as  subject  of  the  main  sentence ;  cf, : 
fHuh  wiil  AntoMW  von  hinntn  trtiben  und  will  nicht  scJuincn, 
dass  cr  mich  x*crtrcibt  (GoETHE) ;  and  again,  nichts^  was  ihn 
gcrcucn  konntc,  dass  ers  gab  (ib.). 

253.  In  German  instead  of  dcr  sclbc  dcr  or  dcr  gUiclu  wic 
they  sometimes  use  the  phrase  dcr  sclbc  wic  and  dcr  glcichc  dcr  ; 
just  so  in  Latin,  idem  ut ;  cg,^  in  cadcm  sunt  injustitia^  ut  si  in 
snam  rem  alicna  convcrtant  (ClC).  We  often  meet  with  phrases 
of  the  following  kind  :  dass  sic  nichts  spricht  kommt  dahcr^  wcil 
sit  nic/its  dcnl't  (l^ESfilSG)  ;  dcr  gcdankc  7i'urdc  dadurch  notwcndig, 
wcil  man  voraussah  (WiELANi));  wortstrcit,  dcr  daraus  entstcht^ 
tvcii  ich  die  sac/ten  untcr  andcrn  combinationcn  scnticrc  (GOETHE); 
in  dcm  augcnblickc^  tvcnn  wir  ihn  auch  seines  bogcns  beraubt  sehcn 
(Less  I  NO) ;  die  grosstc  feinhcit  tines  dramatischen  richters  uigct 
sick  darin^  u*enn  cr  in  jcdcm  faiie  mm  nntcrschcidcn  weiss  (Les- 
SING).  In  universal,  and  in  some  cases  even  obligatory,  use  are 
combinations  like  jcdcsmal  wcnn  or  wo  (instead  of  dass)  in  dcm 
angenNickt  wo  (Goethe  still  says  in  dcm  angcnbHck\  dass  cr 
amen  sagtc) ;  correspondingly  we  find  in  French,  an  temps  oHf ; 
at  an  earlier  period,  an  temps  que;  sh  dcm  swectc,  in  dcr 
absicht  damit ;  dcshalb.  dcswcgcn,  aus  dcm  grundt  wcil ;  dcsto 
hcsur  wcil  (MUG.  daz) ;  and  in  English,  the  rather  because,  as 
well  as  the  rather  that, 

254.  When  Cicero  says  cum  accusatus  tssct,  quod  contra  rem» 
fuNicam  unsisu  cum  diarent,  he  makes  a  confusion  between  quod 
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.  .  .  siHsiss^  €Hm  iiu'tbiiHt  and  quod  .  .  .  scnsisut  For  further 
examples  cf,  Draegcr,  §  537.  Plato  even  uses  constructions  like 
roSf,  flk  oZ/Aai,  hvarfxaiirarov  tlvai^  Zicm.,  10$  [cfr,  Marty,  that 
I  think  hi  young  Pttmchio  (Rom,  and  Jul,  I.  v.  133),  which  is  a 
confusion  between  '  that,  I  think,  i$l  and  '  I  think  that  that  bt!— 

Abbott,  S4ii] 

25s.  A  common  construction  in  mug.  seems  to  have  been 
in  gcsiJu  vil  schitrt  mtn  Hep  (*  unless  I  sec  my  love  soon '),  ich 
bin,  or  s6  bin  ich  tot.  The  same  sense  would  have  been  yielded 
by  the  paratactical  combination  ich  gisihe  vil  schicre  mtn  Hep 
Otter  ich  bin  tit.  Instead  of  this  the  minnesinger  Stcinmar  says 
in  gcse/u  vil  schicre  mtn  licb  alder  (rrioder)  ich  bin  tot.  Another 
kind  of  confusion  is  still  more  striking,  in  which  oder  appears 
before  the  sentence  with  nc ;  ich  geligi  tSt  under  mtnen  van 
Oder  ich  nebeherte  mtn  fre  (Kaiserciironik).' 

256.  A  predicatival  attribute  may  have  the  same  function 
as  a  dependent  sentence  introduced  by  a  conjunction.  Con- 
sequently many  conjunctions  may  be  placed  before  the  simple 
adjective,  whereby  a  more  exact  description  of  the  circumstance 
is  attained.  English  is  peculiarly  rich  in  such  constructions ; 
cf,:  talents  angel-bright,  IF  wanting  worth,  an  shining  instruments 
(Young)  ;  nor  tver  did  I  lox^e  thee  less,  THOUGH  fnouming  o'er 
thy  wickedness  (Shellev);  Mac  Ian,  WHILE  putting  on  his 
ehthes,  was  shot  through  the  //••ii#/(Macai;i.aV),*  In  German,  ton, 
it  is  possible  to  say :  ich  tat  es,  obschon  gezxvungen,  etc.  Cor- 
respondingly, in  Latin,  many  conjunctions  arc  placed  before 
the  ablative  absolute;  c/,:  quamvis  iniqua  pace  honeste  tamen 
viverent  (CiCERO);  itsi  aliquo  accepto  dctrimento  (CiCSAR);  tUi 
magno  atstu  (CiCERo).*    The  conjunctions  quasi  and  sivt,  which 

*  Further  examples  art  givm  by  Dittmar,  ZtUtchrift  fur  Jtuisthi  Pkilottu,  Ergsin- 
rungtband,  p.  ail.  «  Cf,  Maimer.  Hi.  |».  7a.  •  Cf,  Dragcr,  f  59. 
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originally  could  merely  serve  to  introduce  a  sentence,  are  quite 
commonly  added  to  mere  dependent  clauses. 

257.  Conversely,  coincidence  in  the  function  of  dependent  sen- 
tences and  prepositional  determinants  tends  to  the  employment  of 
prepositions  to  introduce  dependent  sentences.  English  has  many 
examples  of  this;  cf.:  FOR  /  cannot  flatter  thee  in  fride{SUAKE' 
srE.\RE);  AFTER  //if  ///?</  begotten  Seth  (Genesis);  without 
thej  were  ordered  (Marryat).  [(This  use  of  ivUhout  is  incorrect) 
*/  HATE  ///;//  for  he  is  a  Christiany  but  more  FOR  THAT  .  .  . 
h4  lends!  etc.  (Merch,  of  Ven.  I.  iii.  43)].  7/7/  and  ///////  are 
specially  common  in  this  use.  [  Indeed  the  prepositional  use 
has  almost  died  out  in  written  English,  but  was  common 
in  the  Elizabethan  age  ;  ef  Shakesi)carc,/;v/;i  tlu  first  corse  TILL 
he  that  died  to-day  (Ilamiet^  \,  ii.  105),  where  ///  should  be  strictly 
speaking  him.  Other  instances  are  quoted  by  Abbott,  §  184.]  It 
must,  however,  be  particularly  noticed  that  the  constructions  for 
that,  after  that,  etc.,  are  |>ermissible  as  alternatives  to /or,  after^  etc, 
when  used  as  conjunctions.  A  preposition  also  stands  before 
indirect  questions;  cf:  at  the  idea  of  liow  sorry  she  u*onid  bi 
(Marryat)  ;  the  daily  quarrels  about  ivho  shall  squander  most 
(Gay);'  cf,  in  Spanish,  cste  capitulo  habla  de  como  cl  rey  non 
deba  consentir :  and  similar  constructions  are  found  in  Portuguese 
and  Old  lUlian.^ 

258.  The  result  of  contamination  in  the  area  of  syntax  is 
often  a  pleonasm.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  Latin  we  meet  with  a 
mtiltiplication  of  particles  expressing  similarity,  as  pariter  hoc  fit 
atqui  ut  alia  facta  sunt  (PLAUTts);'  cf  the  common  but  in- 
correct  German  expression  als  wie,  [and  the  English  like  as  (/], 
Similarly  we  find  in  Latin  quasi  si,*  nisi  sL*    In  English  we  can 

>  Matmer,  iii.  p.  44s.  *  C/.  Diet,  Ui.  p.  sSS. 

•  C/.  Diicer,  f  $16.  14.  *  /*.  i  $iS,  16.  •  U.  f  $$7,  /^. 
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connect  a  preposition  cither  with  a  substantive  or  with  a  governing 
verb ;  the  two  even  occur  iw  combination  ;  cf.:  that  fair  for 
which  lov€  groaned  for  (SilAKESPKAKE)  \cf,  also,  In  what  tnor^ 
mity  is  Marcius  poor  in?  (CorioL  II.  i.  18)].  Nay,  we  often  find 
such  expressions  as  of  our  gincrats  (SUAKEsrEAKE)  instead  of 
of  our  gcmral  or  our  gcncraPs.  Not  uncommonly  a  preposition 
denoting  whcua  is  added  to  adverbs  of  place,  which  of  them- 
selves denote  the  same  direction ;  this  preposition  should,  strictly 
speaking,  be  connected  with  an  adverb  denoting  rest  in  a  place ; 
cf  Latin  dcindc^  cxinde^  dchini\  abhinc ;  MIG.  von  hinufH^  voh 
dannen,  von  icanncn^  von  Xi^ohcr^  Span,  donde  from  de  uutii ;  cf 
the  Knglish  use  of  front  henceforth.  In  Latin  wc  often  find 
in  the  passive  a  pleonastic  denotation  of  the  pluperfect ;  ig:  caisa 
fuerunt  civium  capita  (LiVY)  ;  sicuti  praeeeptum  fucrat  (SallUST).* 
Wc  often  meet  with  expressions  like  trlaubcn  Sic^  dass  ick  mich 
dabei  beteiligen  darf  '^ 

259.  The  forms  of  comparison  of  the  adjective  and  adverb 
present  many  examples  which  seem  instructive  \\\  this  connection. 
In  MHG.  we  often  find  a  has  <idded  to  the  comparative,  as  grosser 
baz,  etc. ;  and  in  the  same  way  in  Latin,  es[)ecially  with  the 
comic  poets,  we  find  ntagis  or  potius ;  in  Greek,  fiaWow;^  thus 
also  in  Gothic,  mais  vulprizans,  Wc  find  a  similar  use  with 
the  superlative  ;  cf  ikaKarra  fUytarov  (Xenopiion)  ;  dii  su$idekst» 
stehcndsten  (quoted  from  the  Frankfurter  Zcitung  by  Andrcscn). 
Wc  may  compare  with  this  such  combinations  as  magis  or  potius 
malic,  prim  praecipen,  vXiov  irporifLUP  (Xenopiion),  irpor€po¥ 
frpoKafifidvtiv  (DEMOSTHENES).  Lcssing  writes  in  the  Laokoon : 
niemand  hatte  mehr  reckt,  wegcn  tines  solchen  geschwiires  bekannter 
CH  sein  [cf:  most  unhindest  (ful.  Cccs.  ill.  ii.  187) ;  thy  most  vwrst 

>  DrtigcT,  i  134.  t  For  other  insunccs  ice  Andrcten,  Sfrmckg.  136,  7. 

•  C/»  Zicmer  (comp.  154,  5). 
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{tViHtc/s  TaU,  III.  ii.  I  So).]  The  comparative  is  united  with  a 
preposition  denoting  preference ;  such  preposition  could  of  course, 
strictly  speaking,  be  only  united  with  the  positive :  olaiu  17  rvpavvU 
wpi  tXiv$€piff^  ^p  dcira<rr6T€pov  (HERODOTUS) ;  aiperancpov 
€ipai  Tov  icdKov  Bdvarov  avrX  rov  alcxpov  ffiov  (XENOrHON) ; 
fr^e  ilhpUnius  (Gellius)  ;  ante  alios  immanior  omnis  (Vergil).* 
\Cf.  numerous  instances  drawn  from  Old  Greek,  where  the 
comparative  degree  is  used  where  several,  or  indeed  all  the  objects 
belonging  to  the  same  class  are  compared  with  a  single  object :  e^. 
Theocritus,  xv.  139,  "RifTwp,  *^Kufia^  6  yepalrepo^  ettcan  iraSbfov. 
Cf.  Berliner  Phil  Wochcnschrift,  No.  52,  p.  1622.  Wolfram  von 
Eschenbach  places  the  two  possible  turns  side  by  side :  din 
frnnxt  manegen  fiir  in  bas  dan  des  mares  Iterren  ParzivAl  {in 
refers  to  Parsiva!).'] 

26a  Pleonasm  arising  from  contamination  occurs  most  cxten- 
sivcly  in  the  case  of  negations.  It  has  almost  disappeared  from 
the  [English  and]  German  written  language ;  but  in  the  last 
century  it  was  still  very  common  in  the  latter.  Thus,  we  find 
after  negative  expressions,  in  the  dependent  sentence  intro- 
duced by  dass,  a  negation  which  seems  to  us  illogical ;  e/l : 
€S  kann  nieht  fefden^  dass  die  meisten  stimmen  itzt  nieht  gegcn 
tnich  sein  sollten  (Lessing)  ;  wird  das  hindern  konnen^  dass 
man  sie  nicht  scidaehtetf  (ScillLLKK) ;  dcr  verfasser  ver^ 
bittet  sicli^  dass  $nan  seine  sehrift  nicht  zu  den  elenden  spot- 
tereien  reehne  (Claudius);  dir  abzuraten^  dass  dn  sit  nicht 
brdehtest  (SCHILLER) ;  nun  will  ich  zwar  nieht  Idugnen,  deus  an 
dieun  biicheru  nieht  manelus  zn  verbessern  sein  sollte  (Lessing)  ; 
uk  swciJU  nicht^  dass  sie  sich  nicht  beitle  Uber  diest  krankung 
kinzcegutun  xwrden  (Lessing);  der  lord  Shaftesbury  erkldrt  sich 

•  Cf.  Zicacr  (comp.  9$  /*/./.). 

'  Fvrtlier  ciMiplct  art  cited  ia  Dtttmar,  ZiiU,/,  d,  PkM,^  ErcAnmiij^BhaiMl,  199 #^. 
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iftUK'iff^r,  dass  w/?w  w/V///  zh  vie/  u*aftrhdt  stt^^t'H  soUc  (Translation 
of  Tom  JoHcSy  1771).  \Vc  find  a  corrcs|x>nding  usage  in  MUG.  dar 
umhc  lies  er  dns,  daz  er  ttikt  woltc  mhmcn  (KUDRUN) ;  ich  xvU  des 
kabai  rdt,  daz  dcr  kticne  Hartmuot  bt  mir  nikt  cnsUU  (KUDRUN). 
[In  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare  the  use  of  the  double  negative  is 
common,  as,  first  he  denied  yon  had  in  him  no  rigftt  {Comedy  of 
Errors,  IV.  ii.  7) ;  you  may  deny  that  yon  ivere  not  tfu  cauu 
{Riehard  III.,  I.  iii.  90).  See  other  instances  in  Abbott's  Shak» 
s/earian  Grammar,  406.] 

261.  As  early  as  in  MiiG.  the  negation  can  be  dispensed  with. 
If  the  governing  sentence  is  negatived,  in  MIIG.  the  dependent  sen- 
tence is  not  commonly  introduced  by  a  conjunction  ;  instead,  merely 
the  negation  en  with  the  subjunctive  is  used  ;  ef,:  mtn  vromvt  sol 
inch  niht  erlAn  irn  saj^et  iuwcr  vunw  The  origin  of  the  construc- 
tions seems  to  be  owing  to  the  thought  of  the  dependent  sentence 
forcing  itself  into  consciousness,  on  the  one  hand,  as  dependent 
on  the  governing  sentence;  on  the  other  hand  as  independent 
When,  for  instance,  we  read  in  the  Kudnm  daz  wil  ich  widerraten, 
das  ir  mich  mit  besemen  gestrafct  nimmer  m^r,  this  is,  strictly 
speaking,  a  confusion  of  the  two  thoughts,  /  wil!  counsel  you  not  to 
punish  mc  ever  again  and  ;/<tvr  punish  mc  again.  This  explana- 
tion  is  certainly  only  applicable  in  cases  where  the  governing 
sentence  is  positive.  Not  until  the  application  of  the  negative  has 
bccoine  usual  can  it  be  transferred  to  the  cases  with  a  negative 
governing  sentence.  It  is  possible — nay,  it  is  probable — that  the 
employment  of  the  negation  is  traditional,  and  dates  from  a  time 
when  no  strict  grammatical  subordination  of  one  sentence  to  the 
others  existed  at  all.  Assuming  the  truth  of  this,  we  still  have  to 
deal  with  a  contamination.  Kindred  peculiarities  occur  in  Latin, 
in  the  Romance  languages,  and  in  others. 

262.  Correspondingly,  the  negation  appears  in  connexion  with 
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the  infinitive,  in  cases  where  it  is  not  possible  to  derive  it  from  an 
originally  independent  position ;  cf, :  frciiich  hiiUn  zvir  ttPts  sic  nicht 
an  dcngftddigen  herrn  zu  erinnern  (GOETIIE)  ;  ick  hahe  vcrschworcn 
nkht  mchran  sU  zn  dcnkcn  (GOETHE) ;  ich  habe  es  vcrrcdet,  in  meincr 
gcgcHXvdrtigm  (age  nicmals  xcicdcr  cine  nacht  in  Braunschweig  zu 
bUibcn  (LEASING);  dcr  hahc  ihm  vcrbctcn,  den  ring  weder  der 
konigin  sitgcbcn^  ncch  dcmgrafm  zuriick  zu  scnden  (Lessing).  [Cf, 
He  waii'cd  indifferently  Uicixt  doing  them  neither  good  nor  harm 
{Ccrioianus,  II.  ii.  19.  20) ;  ef.  AnnoTT,  405.] 

263.  A  negation  may  also  be  found  after  an  expression  not 
essentially  negative,  but  negatived;  cf:  vnd  gent zl ich  kein  hoffnung 
9H€hr  handt  zu  samb  zu  kummen  nimtner  vieh  (Hans  Sachs). 

264.  A  pleonastic  negation  occurs  in  various  languages  after 
without  iff,  Maetzxer.  French  Gramu.ar,\  2C8).  Cf.:  sans  nnl 
t'gard  four  nos  scmpules  (Hi^kAXGEK) ;  sin  fucrza  ninguna  (Cal- 
DERON) ;  senza  dirnicnte  ;  sin  habhr palabra  ninguna  ;  sans  que  son 
visage  n\xprimat  ia  peine  (Saint-Pierre)  ;  sin  que  nadie  ie  viese 
(CERVANTE.S)  ;  NilG.  ohne  dass  xcir  bei  seiner  beurtei/ung  7i'eder  auf 
irgend  ein  gesetz  noch  auf  irgend  einen  sweck  ritcksicht  nehmen 
(Schiller);  ohnt  dass  ich  iveder  von  dem  vorhergehcnden  noch  von 
dem  nachfolgenden  irgend  unterrichtet  gr^cesen  ivdre  (GoETllE);* 
A  similar  construction  is  found  \\\i\\  ausser :  ihr  fittdet  uudersphiche 
mberaii,  ausser  da  nicht,  wo  sie  wirk/ieh  sind  (Lessing)  ;*  and  after 
a/s  referring  to  a  preceding  nichts,  cf. :  es  mange/t  ihm  nichts,  a/s 
dass  es  nicht  gekidret  ist  (ScHOCH) ;  esfehlt  nichts  ais  dass  du  nicht 
da  bist  (GOETIIE). 

265.  A  regular  negative  is  sometimes  prefixed  to  words  which 
in  themselves  have  no  absolutely  negative  signification,  but  merely 
acquire  it  by  litotes.    Thus  in  mhg.  we  find  nit  attached  to  seltcn  ; 

'  Anomcr  «xain|-le  is  found  in  Andreses,  p.  145. 
'  <y.  Andretcn,  tt,  at. 
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{/. :  ctH  xctp.dcr  kh  scltcn  nk  vcr^az  (MiNNEsiXGER) ;  das  man  nU 
dihctMCH  aisd  rU'hcn  s6  scnftcs  tvilku  scitcn  vant  (BiTEROLK) ;  in  the 
same  \\;iy  si'/kn  nktitan  —  ticvcr  any  one.  In  NIIG.  wc  sometimes 
find  a  negative  word  afler  kantn :  ukhts  mag  kaum  situ  so  nnffekgtm 
(FiscllART)  =  ' Scarcely  can  anything  be  so  difficult;*  and  after 
schwcrlkh :  schiKftrUch  ukmah  (Lessixg).' 
>  Cf.  Samlcn,  a  A,  1048  *. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

ORIGINAL    CREATION. 

have  hitherto,  in  considering  h'nguistic  processes,  made 
a  rule  to  base  our  views  on  observations  made  on 
the  historic  development  of  language,  which  is  easily  traced ; 
and,  taking  this  as  a  starting-point,  to  draw  conclusions  bearing 
on  the  original  history  of  language.  We  must  endeavour  to 
extend  this  principle  to  our  judgments  on  original  creation  as  well ; 
though  in  this  case  we  find  ourselves  confronted  by  greater 
difficulties.  We  do  not  easily  meet  with  opportunities  which 
facilitate  accurate  observations  on  this  subject  For  exceptional 
cases,  such  as  the  capricious  invention  of  the  word  gas^  do  not 
throw  much  light  on  the  natural  development  of  language.  A 
mysterious  darkness  veils  the  process,  and  views  are  always 
being  put  forward  which  refer  to  it  as  a  special  heirloom,  now 
declared  to  be  lost,  of  the  original  human  race.  All  such  views 
must  be  decidedly  rejected.  The  conditions  requisite  for  primitive 
language-making  must  one  and  all  be  inherent  in  tlie  bodily  and 
intellectual  nature  of  mankind  as  man  now  exists.  Indeed,  if 
our  intellectual  tendencies  have  developed  into  higher  perfec- 
tion, xcc  shall  be  actually  driven  to  conclude  that  these  con- 
ditions arc  now  present,  and  in  a  higher  state  of  perfection  than 
at  the  period  of  the  rise  of  human  language.  If  we,  generally 
speaking,  create  no  new  material  of  language,  this  is  simply  due 
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to  the  fact  that  the  need  for  doing  so  no  longer  exists.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  for  an  idea  or  sensation  to  manifest  itself  in 
us  without  some  link  of  the  material  of  language  which  vca  have 
inherited  from  it  This  immense  mass  of  material,  to  which  we 
are  once  for  all  habituated,  forbids  anything  new  to  spring  up  by 
its  side,  allowing,  as  it  docs,  of  convenient  augmentation  by  means 
of  manifold  combinations  and  by  transitions  of  meaning.  But  if 
the  experiment  were  to  be  made  of  allowing  a  number  of  children 
to  grow  up  unacquainted  with  any  language,  excluding  them 
carefully  from  outside  intercourse  and  limiting  them  to  their  own 
society,  we  can  hardly  doubt  as  to  the  result ;  they  would,  as 
they  grew  up,  form  a  language  of  their  own  out  of  words  origi- 
nated by  themselves.  Something  approaching  such  an  experiment 
is  said  to  have  been  actually  made.  Robert  Moflfat's  report  of 
the  state  of  language,  as  evidenced  in  isolated  desert  villages 
of  South  Africa,  is  well  known  from  Max  Muller*s  lectures. 
According  to  that  report,  the  children  invent  a  language  for 
themselves  during  the  prolonged  absence  of  their  |)arents.  But 
I  should  not  be  inclined  to  attach  too  great  value  to  such  stories 
without  ample  confmnation. 

267,  \Vc  do  not,  however,  require  to  go  so  far  afield.     \Vecr«ati«i 


have  every  right,  I  think,  to  maintain  that  even  in  the  languages  wkoOr 
of  the  European  civilised  peoples  the  creation  of  new  material 
has  never  completely  ceased.  After  all  the  progress  made  by 
IE.  etymology  in  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years,  there  still  remains 
a  ver>'  large  residuum  of  words  which  can  neither  be  referred  to 
roots  of  the  original  language,  nor  yet  proved  to  be  borrowed 
from  foreign  languages.  Even  when  we  go  through  the  repertor>' 
of  the  living  German  dialects  we  find  much  there  that  wc  arc 
unable  to  connect  with  the  MIIG.  repertory.  Wc  must  doubt- 
less  account   for    this   fact    in    part   from    the    imperfection   of 
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our  record  as  wc  have  received  it,  and  must  remember  that  our 
scientific  combinations  arc  as  yet  imperfect.  Still,  however, 
there  remain  a  large  number  of  cases  in  which  it  is  difficult  to 
sec  how,  by  the  aid  of  ojnd-developmcnt  and  formation  by 
analogy,  a  connexion  with  older  material  could  ever  be  possible. 
Wc  shall  thus  have  to  ascribe  to  the  more  and  most  recent 
periods  of  language  not  merely  the  capacity  for  original  creation, 
but,  what  is  more,  the  actual  translation  of  this  capacity  into 
action.  We  must  here  enter  our  objections  to  the  theory  that 
two  periods  have  to  be  distinguished  in  language— in  the  one  of 
which  the  original  material  of  language,  the  so-called  roots,  was 
created,  and  a  second  in  which  speakers  confined  themselves  to 
the  formation  of  combinations  out  of  the  material  at  hand.  The 
fact  IS  that  in  the  development  of  popular  language  no  point  of 
time  can  be  assumed  from  which  original  creation  is  excluded. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  shortly  after  the 
first  original  creations  the  same  kinds  of  further  development  as 
wc  have  observed  in  the  later  periods  have  appeared.  In  this 
respect  there  exists  between  the  various  phases  of  development 
no  dififcrence  in  their  nature,  but  solely  in  their  degree.  There 
is  no  change  save  in  the  proportion  of  original  creation  to  trans- 
mission by  tradition  of  the  material  created,  and  to  the  other 
means  whereby  language  is  enriched— the  enlargement  of  signi- 
fication by  apperception,  the  combination  of  simple  elements, 
formation  by  analog>%  etc 

368.  The  essence  of  original  creation  consists,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  in  the  fact  that  a  sound-group  is  placed  in  relation 
to  a  group  of  ideas,  which  then  comes  to  constitute  its  signifi- 
cation, and  this  without  the  aid  of  a  connected  group  of  ideas 
already  attached  to  the  sound-group.  Such  an  original  creation 
is  in  the  first  instance  the  work  of  the  impulse,  which  may  dis- 
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appear  and  leave  no  lasting  traces.  In  order  that  a  real  language 
may  thus  arise,  it  is  necessary  for  such  utterances  to  leave  behind 
them  a  psychical  after-operation  as  well,  whereby  the  sound  can 
be  reproduced  by  mcmor>'  by  means  of  the  signification,  and  the 
signification  by  means  of  the  sound.  Further,  the  word  must 
be  understood  by  other  individuals,  and  then  be  reproduced  by 
them  as  well. 

269.  The  experiences  which  wc  have  made  as  to  tlic  rise  of 
new  words  by  analogical  formation,  and  the  apprehension  of  new 
conceptions  by  the  aid  of  the  existing  vocabular>*  may  serve 
to  aid  us  equally  in  the  judgments  we  form  as  to  original  ^rdi^'' 
creation.  Hitherto  wc  have  always  seen  that  the  process  ofi 
naming  the  new  follows  as  a  result  of  a  perception  connecting  it 
with  the  already  known,  whether  it  be  that  we  simply  transfer 
the  name  already  existing  to  the  new,  or  that  we  form  from 
it  a  compound  or  a  derivative.  In  other  words,  a  connexion  of 
cause  and  effect  exists  between  the  newly-named  object  and  its 
name,  and  the  connecting  link  is  an  object  named  before.  This 
connexion  of  cause  and  effect  is  necessary,  in  the  first  instance, 
in  order  that  the  name  should  be  called  into  utterance  by  who- 
ever employs  it  first,  and  in  order  that  it  should  be  understood 
by  others.  Such  relation  of  cause  and  effect  only  becomes  super- 
fluous by  frequent  repetition,  as  the  mere  external  association  is 
gradually  attached  by  a  link  strong  enough  for  the  purpose. 
The  conclusion  that  original  creation,  in  order  to  have  come 
into  being  and  been  understood  at  all,  needs  such  causal  con- 
nexion, is  certainly  not  to  be  rejected.  Now  as  there  is  no 
connecting  link,  we  must  look  for  a  direct  connexion  between 
object  and  name.  But  besides  this,  the  possibility  of  under- 
standing is  originally  rendered  possible,  just  as  in  the  process 
of  adding  additional   ideas  to  a  word  already  in  existence,  by 

M 
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the  aid  of  the  intuition  given  by  the  situation  and  by  gesture- 
language. 

27a  We  have  seen  that  nothing  can,  generally  speaking, 
become  usual  in  language  unless  it  is  the  spontaneous  creation 
of  different  individuals.  It  is  a  further  indispensable  condition 
that  it  may  be  spontaneously  created  by  the  same  individual  at 
different  times,  and  this  without  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
memory.  If,  however,  the  same  combination  of  sounds  is  found 
connected  with  the  same  meaning,  at  different  times  and  in 
different  individuals,  then  this  connexion  must  necessarily  be 
conditioned  by  the  same  cause.  And  this  cause  must  be  rooted 
in  the  nature  of  sound  and  of  meaning,  and  not  in  any  for- 
tuitously accompanying  circumstance.  It  may  be  conceded  that 
occasionally  even  a  connexion  created  by  a  single  individual  on 
a  single  occasion  meets  with  general  acceptance.  But  the  possi- 
bility of  such  occurrence  is  confined  within  definite  limits.  If 
the  first  to  name  an  object  happen  to  be  the  discoverer  or  in- 
ventor of  that  object,  so  that  all  others  receive  their  knowledge 
about  it  from  him,  then  the  name  given  by  him  enjoys  a 
certain  authority.  But  such  cases  naturally  occur  but  seldom. 
The  common  acceptation  of  the  name  given  can  depend  on 
nothing  but  its  appropriateness :  in  other  words  we  have  again 
to  deal  with  the  intimate  relation  between  sound  and  meaning, 
which,  in  the  absence  of  any  apparent  connecting  link,  must 
depend  on  the  impression  made  by  the  sound  on  the  senses  of 
the  hearer,  and  on  the  satisfaction  accorded  to  the  speaker  by 
the  activity  of  the  motor  nerves  indispensable  to  sound-produc- 

ttOfk 

371.  Now  if  we  closely  scrutinise  words  which  may  fairly 
be  suspected  of  befng  comparatively  new  creations,  we  shall 
find  them  in  the  main  to  denote  different  noises  and  movements  ; 
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cf,:  NIIG.  hambtU^  bummelH^  bummclH,  bimmcin,  batzcn  (NO.  to  ring 
out),  baMstn  {xzbatS€M^*hdix\i"\  bcifen,  bclfirn,  bhffcn,  biarrem, 
bUrnn,  blatsen,  platzcn^  pktsen,  bUtschcn,  flciscfuN,  flatsckent, 
piiiHscktM,  panscheiu  fiiitsc/icrn,  blodcru,  fhiudcrH,  bittbbirN,  piafpem^ 
biausen^  bblUr^  bclUrn^  biilUrn^  balUrn^  boldcrn^  polUm^  bompem^ 
bHmpem,  buff,  buffen,  puff,  puffcn,  bntrcn^  bubbcln,  puppeln,  puppirn, 
dudiin^  fimmcln^  fummclH^  flattcrn^  flindcr^  flindcrn^  flindtrliHg, 
flandcrn^  flink,  flinken,  fimkcrUy  fiirren^  flarrcn^  fiitrsoi,  flartS€h(M, 
flUmcn^  flispcrn^  flitter ^  flodem,  flunkern^  fliistcrn^  gnckcln^  gackern^ 
ji,ntMtsc/u\  j^9Ntst'/it'H,  x/Hi'krMt  /^/firkjt'N,  gmrkt'/fi,  kt^mpeh^  hutupeN^ 
humpcbiy  hiitscfulu,  fwipcnt^  Iiurren,  hnssen,  kabbeln,  kichcrn,  kirrtn^ 
kisckiH  (zischen),  kiabasterH,  klachel  or  klachc!  ( Bavarian  s  tongue 
of  a  bell  or  other  dangling  objcctX  ^^^tschcn^  kUtzcu^  kUsdun  (» 
klatschen),  klimptm^  kiirrcM^  klunker^  kuabbein,  knabbcm,  knacktH, 
knacks,  knarpeln,  knarreH,  knarseti^  kHarschtn,  kHirrcn,  kniruIuH, 
knurrcn,  knaschcln,  kfiaspein,  knastcr9i,knisteH,k9iistem,k9taster{'bart\ 
knatschen,  knctschen,  kmtschcn,  knutschen,  knattern,  knittcrn,  kunffcM^ 
kmiffeln,  knidUn,  kfiuppcm,  knuspem,  koi/cni,  kidUrn,  krabbeln,  krib- 
beltt,  krakcln,  krakdn,  krcischcn,  knckcrn,  (cuatrirc),  lodern,  lulUn, 
mucken,  mucksen,  munkcin,  uutschcu,  pfuschcn,  pi/fipeln,  pimptlig^ 
pinken,  pladdcrn,  plumpcn,  plumpscn.pmssdn.prustCH,  quabbtln,  quab- 
bdig,  qnackdn,  quakcn,  quakcn,  quiken,  quitsdtat,  rappeln.  rapsen 
rasduhi,  rassdn,  rduspern,  rcmpeln,  rummd,  rumpeln,  riippdn,  sdiiab- 
bern,  sddampcH,  sddampampen,  sddockcrn,  uhiottern,  sdUHrftn, 
schmtttern,  sdinack,  sdmacken,  sdirili,  sdiummdn,  schwabdn,  schwap- 
pen,  sti^inen,  stolpcm,  stndlen,  summcn,  surren,  tatschtn,  tatschen, 
tdtschdn,  tickcH,  torkelH,  turzeln  (Hessian  «/<?//v/pti),  tuten,  zvabbein, 
xvibbdH^xvatschdM,  wimmdn,  ivimmcrn,  wuddn,  siepen,  sirptn,  cisdtcn, 
cischdn.suUtH  and  sulpen  (*  to  suck  *),  siissein  {sdiutteln\cwitsdum> 

*  \Cf.  the  numcrotti  simiUr  words  cited  as  occurring  io  English,  end  other  iMigitagct. 
in  Wedgwood*!  inifdmiUm  U  tk*  Difihm^ry  §f  Emgiisk  Etym^ltgy,] 
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Some  words  denote  at  once  a  noise  and  an  explosion,  like  klack^ 
kiaff;  others  denote  a  noise  and  a  stain,  such  as  klacks^  kiecks, 
klatsch,  I  have  purposely  confined  myself  to  words  not  demon- 
strably existent  till  late  MUG.  times.  It  would  likewise  be  possible 
to  collect  a  rich  list  of  words  dating  from  the  older  German 
dialects,  which  have  nothing  corresponding  with  them  in  the  other 
IE.  languages,  and  the  same  holds  good  as  to  Greek  and  Latin. 
We  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that,  as  far  as  our  observations 
reach  back,  the  proper  domain  of  linguistic  original  creation  is 
to  be  found  in  words  like  these 

2y2,  Because,  in  the  case  of  words  like  these,  we  recognise  an 
intimate  affinity  between  the  sound  and  the  signification,  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  really  owe  their  origin  to  such  affinity. 
There  exist  demonstrably  many  words  which,  owing  to  the 
form  or  the  meaning  which  they  have  acquired  by  secondary 
de\*elopment,  convey  the  impression  of  being  onomatopoctic  But 
an  examination  of  these  words  in  their  entirety  excludes  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  universal  play  of  chance.  One  circumstance  of 
great  weight  has  still  to  be  considered :  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
similar  words  of  similar  meaning,  mostly  diflfering  in  their  vowels 
alone,  which  still  cannot,  conformably  to  the  laws  of  sound,  be 
deduced  from  a  single  original  form.  Thus  we  frequently  find  in 
dififerent  languages  words  of  this  kind,  resembling  each  other  in 
sound,  but  which  the  laws  of  sound  forbid  us  from  regarding  as 
related.    \Cf.  aiytj  and  the  German  an^f,] 

275.  The  onomatopoctic  tendency  explains,  besides,  certain 
iraHsfinr$Hatiims  0/  words  alnady  cointd.  One  of  the  most  in- 
structive examples  b  the  MHG.^WtfrAaBNHG.  hnkuk^  with  the  transi- 
tKNi  tonMgu€kaMch^  kuckudt^  etc  \cf,  wx  ^9wk  and  cuckoo\  These 
formations  also  denote  in  some  cases  noises ;  in  some  cases  restless 
movements.    Such  transformations  must  not  be  confused  with 
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sound-change,  and  must  be  regarded,  in  some  meMure^  as  mw 
i-rraticHS,  Indeed,  the  words  previously  cited  cannot  be  regarded 
as  absolutely  new  creations,  as  will  be  explained  later.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  only  absolutely  new  creations  are  interjections, 

274.  This  is  the  place  to  dwell  somewhat  more  fully  upon  the 
nature  of  this  part  of  speech.     We  cannot  but  be  interested  in  the 
question  whether  we  are  right  in  thinking  that  we  see  in  interjec- 
tions the  most  primitive  utterances  of  linguistic  activity  ;  a  theory 
maintained  by  some,  denied  by  others.    We  understand  by  inter- 
jections involuntary  reflex    sounds,  elicited    merely  by  sudden 
emotion,  and  without  any   design  of  communication.     But  ^'e 
must    not    therefore    assume    that    they    are    genuine    natural 
sounds,  arising  by  original  necessity  from  sudden  emotion,  like 
laughing  and  crying.    The  fact  is  that  the  interjections  usually 
employed  are  learned  as  truly  by  tradition  as  the  other  elements 
of  language.  Association  alone  transfers  them  into  reflex  emotions. 
This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  expressions  for  the  same  feeling 
may  result  very  diflercntly  in  different  languages  and  dialects,  and 
also  in  the  case  of  diflcrcnt  individuals  speaking  the  same  dialect 
The  fact  holds  good  in  the  most  diflcrcnt  languages  that  interjec- 
tions owe  their  origin  to  other  words  and  groups  of  words :  cf,  ack 
gott,  aiie  wetter,  Gott  sei  dank,  leider,  [dear  vte !  Heax*ens  t  etc]. 
The  origin  may  be  so  completely  obscured  by  sound-changes  as  to 
be  past  recognition,  even  by  the  aid  of  reflexion :  cf,  herrje  !  {herr 
Jesus)  Jemine  (Jesu  Domine)  [Zounds,  by  Jeminyl\    Thus  in  deal- 
ing with  interjections  which  admit  of  no  analysis,  and  which  seem 
perfectly  simple,  we  are  from  the  outset  exposed  to  doubt  as  to 
whether  they  did  not  come  into  being  in  the  same  way.      But, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  meet  among  interjections  of  indisputably 
recent  origin,  and  fairiy  certain  etymology,  a  considerable  number 
which  seem  to  own  aflSnity  to  no  other  words— or  only  to  the 
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category  cited  above — and  vtry  probably  owe  their  origin  im- 
mediately to  reflexive  emotion.  Most  of  these,  and  those  which 
bear  the  strongest  stamp  of  individuality  as  regards  the  form  taken 
by  the  sound  and  the  tone  expressive  of  the  feeling,  are  produced  in 
response  to  sudden  excitements  of  the  sense  of  hearing  or  of  sight. 
This,  at  any  rate,  we  must  imagine  to  have  been  their  origin. 
They  then  come  to  be  employed  when  we  recollect  and  recount 
the  causes  of  such  sudden  excitement.  I  mean  words  like  paff^ 
fatuity  hardantz^  pcrdauSy  bauz^  biatiz,  blaff^  buff,  puff^  buvts,  futsch, 
hurre,  hnsch,  hussa,  Hacks,  klaps,  kladdcradatsch,  knacks,  plump, 
plumps,  ratsch,  rutsch,  schrumm,  schwapp,  7vupp,  etc. 

275.  Many  of  these  words  are  substantives  as  well,  or  have 
corresponding  verbs ;  and  in  these  cases  it  is  often  hard  to  say 
which  is  the  original  of  the  two.  This  is,  however,  of  no  great 
importance  if  only  the  words  be  apprehended  as  reactions  against 
excitement  of  the  feelings.  The  onomatopoctic  character  of 
such  words  comes  out  even  more  strongly  in  the  case  of  the 
duplication  and  triplication  often  employed,  and  especially  when 
the  elements  collected  from  different  letters  are  differentiated  by 
ablaut ;  cf,:  fickfack,  gickgack,  kliffklaff,  klippklapp,  klitscliklatsch, 
klimpcrklampcr,  kribbeskrabbes,  krimskrams,  mickmack,  pinktpanke, 
ripsraps,  ritsclt ratsch,  schnickschnack,  schnippschnapp  (schnur),  strip- 
strap  (strull),  sclnvippschwapp,  ticktack,  lirumlarum,  bimbatnbum, 
t^ffMfft^ff:  English,  criddU-craddU,  widdle-waddle,  hankey-pankey, 
diug'doug  :  French,  clic-clac,  cric-crac,  drelin-drelon.  These  words 
arc  to  some  extent  used  as  substantives  as  well,  and  indeed  sub- 
stanti^xs  are  directly  formed  in  this  way,  as  kringclkrangtl,  tingiU 
tangtl[kurly^urly];  and  further  derivatives  are  formed  from  such 
fomutions  liktjlck/ackeftjlck/ackcr,  wibbilxuabbclig.  Old  language- 
material,  too,  which  has  no  true  interjectional  character  apart  from 
this  is  often  employed  in  the  process ;  €/.:  klingkkmg,  singsang. 
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hickkack,  mischmasch,  wirru»arr,  zkkzack,  Wc  may  compare 
also  such  onomatopoctic  false  formations  as  kKn^^iHgting  (possibly 
dcnved  from  klingklingkling),  and  hoppsasa.  There  are  other 
words  due  to  the  same  impulse,  which  confine  themselves,  how- 
ever,  to  the  limits  of  regular  language,  such  as  combinations  of 
several  words  echoing  the  sound,  and  diflcring  only  in  their 
vowels,  such  as  fiimmen  und  flamnun^  flimmcm  und  Jlammem^ 
kickiXiH  und  kackezcn,  klippcn  und  kiapftn,  klipptm  und  klapptm^ 
klisttm  und  klasteni^  klitschem  und  kiatsckirn^  knisttm  und  knas* 
Urn,  knitUm  und  knattern,  krimnun  und  krammcn^  kritscn  und 
kratzin^  gekritz  und  gckratz,  rischehi  und  raschcin.  All  these 
occur  in  the  works  of  standard  authors. 

2j6,  Most  words  belonging  to  nursery  language  are  onomato-  N( 
poetic,  and  reduplication  plays  an  important  part  in  these  as 
well ;  cf.^  in  German,  wautiHtu^  putput,  AV^f,  matiia,  etc ;  [b<nv- 
vnnu,  puff-puff ^  etc.].  This  language  is  not  an  invention  of  children, 
but  is  handed  down  to  them  just  like  any  other  language.  Its 
value  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  serves  to  aid  the  purpose  of 
the  teacher.  The  more  intimate  relation  of  the  sound  to  the 
meaning  which  still  exists  therein,  and  is  in  any  case  constantly 
being  renewed,  facilitates  considerably  the  connexion  of  both. 
This  indeed  goes  so  far  that  actually  words  of  the  language  of 
culture  are  to  some  extent  learnt  in  the  first  instance  composed 
with  words  of  nursery  language ;  </,  wamvauhund,  basckaf,  puthuhn 
[moO'CotUt  baa-sheep,  etc} 

277.  There  is,  again,  a  notable  difference  between  the  original 
creations  whereby  a  language  which  has  already  arrived  at  a 
state  of  culture  is  enriched,  and  those  with  which  language 
creation  has  universally  begun.  The  former,  where  they  are 
not  pure  Interjections,  simply  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
existing  form  system.      They    appear  with  the  derivation  and 
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flexion  syllables  common  at  the  time  when  they  were  created. 
For  instance,  assuming  polUm  to  be  a  word  of  this  sort,  polt  is 
the  only  part  due  to  original  creation  ;  im  is  formed  by  analogy. 
And  thus  in  such  a  word  as  this  we  can  recognise  only  a  partial 
original  creation.  We  gather,  moreover,  from  this  example  that 
m*hat  we  commonly  abstract,  as  the  root,  from  a  word,  need 
certainly  never  have  existed  as  an  independent  element,  not 
e\'en  in  an  older  phonetic  form;  but  immediately  upon  its 
appearance  may  be  provided  with  one  or  several  suffixes,  and 
indeed  must  be  so  provided  if  the  exigencies  of  the  language 
of  the  day  require  it 

278.  Not  merely  are  suffixes  created  according  to  the  analogy 
of  the  material  of  language  at  hand,  but  the  function  of  words 
as  substantive,  verb,  etc,  is  determined  by  the  same  analogy, 
and  thus  an  element  is  imported  into  the  new  words  which 
does  not  depend  upon  original  creation. 
Tw«r*i  279.  We  cannot  of  course  suppose  that  analogy  co-operated 

kdonc^M  in  this  manner  in  the  case  of  the  first  creations  with  which  Ian- 
guagt  began.  No  trace  of  any  grammatical  category  is  seen  in 
them.  They  answer  to  entire  conceptions.  They  are  primitive 
sentences  of  which  we  may  form  an  idea  from^such  sen* 
tences  as  fin  I — thicva!  spoken  in  a  single  word.  They  are 
thus,  like  these,  strictly  speaking,  predicates,  and  a  sense-impres- 
sion forms  their  subject  For  a  human  being  to  arrive  at  the 
utterance  of  any  such  sentence,  something  definite  must  be 
selected  from  the  store  of  all  that  falls  at  the  same  time 
into  his  perception.  Now  this  selection  cannot  be  made  by 
any  logical  operation,  and  must  therefore  be  due  to  the  outer 
worid  Something  must  come  to  pass  which  directs  the  atten- 
tioo  to  a  definite  goal  It  is  not  the  world  of  rest  and  silence, 
but  the  world  of  movement  and  of  noise  which  first  comes  home 
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to  man's  consciousness,  and  to  meet  which  he  creates  the  first 
sounds  of  language.  A  movement  of  his  own  body  may  also 
take  the  place  of  a  movement  of  his  environments,  and  serve 
to  direct  his  c>'es  to  an  unexpected  sight  The  imprcs- 
sion  will  naturally  be  the  more  intense  when  joy  or  sorrow, 
curiosity  or  fear,  are  awakened  thereby.  HeiKe  the  object 
which  awakes  curiosity  is  represented  by  the  linguistic  utterance 
no  less  than  what  is  happening  to  the  object  We  approach 
this  primitive  method  of  speech  in  exclamations  of  surprise  and 
in  emotion.  We  may  thus  say  of  the  oldest  words  that  they 
connect  the  imperfect  expression  of  a  conception,  as  it  is  at  a 
later  period  reproduced  by  a  sentence,  with  an  interjectional 
character. 

28a  There  is  another  respect  in  which  the  circumstances  m^ 
attcnding  new  creations  differ  from  those  attending  later  ones,  m 
In  the  case  of  the  latter  the  intentioH  of  communication  may  lend  tfa 
its  aid  from  the  vcr>'  outset ;  not  so  in  the  case  of  the  for- 
mer. Wc  do  not  arrive  at  a  point  when  wc  intentionally  call 
an  activity  into  operation  to  carry  out  a  particular  purpose,  until 
we  know  by  experience  that  this  purpose  can  be  thus  attained  ; 
and  we  gather  this  experience  by  seeing  that  the  unintentional 
activity,  or  indeed  the  activity  employed  with  another  object, 
has  had  the  success  due.  Before  the  creation  of  language  man 
is  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  he  can  communicate  anything  to 
another  by  the  aid  of  the  sounds  of  language.  This  reason 
would  of  itself  suffice  to  justify  us  in  rejecting  any  assumption 
of  an  intentional  invention.  With  regard  to  the  first  sounds  of 
language,  we  must  abide  by  Stcinthal's^  views  that  they  are 
nothing  but  reflex  movements.  As  such,  they  satisfy  merely  a 
need  of  the  single  individual  without  taking  any  account  of  his 

>  Cf.  hit  Ursprum^  dtn/rmth*  and  bit  EiHlfUrnnft.  gprmckm'tmuek^fl. 
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living  with  others.  But  immediately  upon  the  perception  by  other 
individuals  of  a  reflex-sound  like  this,  together  with  the  feeling 
which  caused  its  utterance,  each  can  be  set  in  relation  to  the 
other.  The  fact  that  another  individual  feels  this  relation  may 
depend  on  the  true  connexion  of  cause  and  effect  which  exists 
between  the  feeling  and  the  sound  by  the  aid  of  the  excitement 
of  the  nerve.  If  the  different  individuals  are  in  essential  points 
similarly  organised,  then  the  same  impression  of  feeling  will 
produce  in  them  almost  the  same  reflex-sound,  and  when  they 
hear  this  from  others  they  must  feci  themselves  sympathetically 
touched.  But  no  doubt  the  number  of  the  reflex-sounds  thus 
produced  has  been,  comparatively  speaking,  small.  Conceptions, 
widely  contrasting  with  each  other,  will  have  called  into  utter- 
ance the  same  reflex-sound.  It  is  therefore  inconceivable  that 
such  a  sound,  even  assuming  it  to  be  repeatedly  produced  by 
different  individuals  in  the  same  way,  can  call  into  life  the 
memory-picture  of  a  definite  conception.  The  utmost  that 
it  can  achieve  is  to  excite  attention.  It  is  only  the  con- 
ception itself  which  gives  more  special  details.  The  fact 
that  the  attention  of  the  other  individuals  is  directed  to  the 
same  object  which  has  elicited  the  reflex-sound  in  one  or  in 
sc\'eral  may  to  some  extent  be  due  to  the  accompanying 
gestures.  We  shall  have  to  suppose,  on  the  whole  question, 
that  the  language  of  sounds  commtftced  by  developing  side  by 
sidi  with  gesture-language^  and  that  its  power  to  dispense 
with  this  aid  was  a  comparatively  late  acquisition,  and  grew 
with  its  more  perfect  development  Gesture-language  must  of 
course  owe  its  origin  to  involuntary  reflex-movement  This 
origin  is  the  more  easily  traceable  in  its  case,  as  we  can 
watch  it  In  a  more  primitive  stage  of  development  If  an  indi- 
vidual has  repeatedly  succeeded    in  attracting  attention    by  a 
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reflex-mavement,  whether  such  attention  be  attracted  by  his  t^t^^ 
his  features,  his  hands,  or  by  the  organs  of  his  speech,  he  is 
gradually  led  to  excite  attention  voluntarily,  by  the  aid  of  such 
movement,  as  soon  as  he  is  compelled  by  necessity  to  do  sa 

281.  As  soon  as  the  possibility  of  intentional  communication 
is  recognised,  nothing  prevents  sounds,  in  whose  production  the 
intention  of  communication  has  from  the  very  first  aasbted,  from 
attaching  themselves  to  those  produced  by  involuntary  reflex* 
movement  We  lay  stress  upon  the  words  iMtaiticn  of  com^ 
vitiiticAthn,  because  there  is  no  intention  of  creating  a  lasting 
instrument  of  communication.  Any  such  intention  remains 
excluded  from  original  creation  as  from  the  regular  development 
of  language.  It  is  the  necessity  of  the  moment  which  produces 
a  new  sound-group.  But  whether  such  sound-group  disappears 
with  the  first  production,  or  whether  it  leaves  behind  a  lasting 
effect,  this  depends  on  its  adaptability  and  on  many  fortuitous 
circumstances. 

283.  We  have  yet  to  take  notice  of  a  difficulty  which  must  lacaiiMky 
be  surmounted  before  even  the  first  rudiments  of  language  can  mm  t«  1 
be  formed,  a    difficulty  which    appears  to  have  been    hitherto  at  wio^ 
appreciated  by  no  one.    The  original  human  being,  who  has  as 
yet  not  spoken  at  all,  is  as  unable  as  a  new-born  babe  to  utter 
at  will  any  sound  of  s|Kcch.     He  has  to  learn  such  sound  first : 
in  his  case  also  it  is  only  gradually,  owing  to  manifold  activity  of 
the  organs  of  language,  that  a  motory  sensation  associated  with  a 
sound-formation  can  develop,  which  -may  then  serve  as  a  regulator 
for  his  future  speech.    We  must  not  therefore  suppose  that  a  sound- 
group,  as    it    has    once  been  uttered    by  an    individual,  could 
immediately  be    imitated    by  others.      Indeed    even    the   same 
individual    could    not   voluntarily  repeat    it      The    problem    is 
harder  for  the  original  human  being  than  for  the  children  of  our 
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time.  The  latter  are,  commonly  speaking,  surrounded  by  a  number 
of  their  fellow-beings  in  whom  essentially  identical  motory 
sensations  have  already  developed.  They  hear,  therefore,  out  of 
the  whole  series  of  possible  sounds  a  definite  and  limited  number 
ever  anew.  Thereby  a  definite  tendency  is  given  from  the  very 
outset,  in  the  direction  of  which  their  own  motory  sensations 
develop,  and  to  which  their  attempts  at  language  approach  ever 
more  nearly.  There  is  no  fixed  rule  or  authority  for  human 
beings  before  the  creation  of  language.  It  seems  accordingly 
that  language  must  have  begun  with  a  confused  utterance  of  the 
most  various  articulations  such  as  we  never  find  combined  in  any 
language.  But  how  out  of  such  a  chaos  could  consistency  in 
motory  sensation  develop  ? 

283.  These  considerations  force  us  once  more  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  certain  sound-groups  must  very  frequently  be  produced 
not  merely  from  the  same  individuals,  but  from  diflerent  ones 
spontaneously ;  Le.  without  the  co-operation  of  any  sort  of  imi- 
tation, and  to  all  intents  contemporaneously.  In  the  absence 
of  a  rule  for  guidance,  no  motor)'  sensation  can  take  form, 
except  for  such  sound-groups  as  arc  favoured  by  their  natural 
conditions.  Among  these  stand  first  and  foremost  the  pure 
reflex-sounds,  and  it  is  in  connexion  with  these  that  the  first 
motory  sensations  will  have  developed  themselves.  We  can 
hardly  fancy  the  process  to  have  been  other  than  this:  the 
motory  sensations  connected  with  the  single  sounds  must  have 
developed  very  slowly  one  after  the  other,  and  the  traditional 
language  must  have  contented  itself  at  its  origin  with  a  minimum 
of  sound*signs,  even  though,  during  the  process  of  development, 
different  sounds  were  on  different  occasions  uttered  by  the  different 
individuals. 

384.  It  is  plain  from  what  we  have  laid  down  that  a  long 
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period  of  linguistic  activity  must  have  preceded*  before  anything  lUp 
came  into  being  worthy  to  be  called  a  language,  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  speak,  say,  of  the  German  and  French  languages,  cr 
This  holds  good  even  if  the  language  consist  but  of  a  couple  of 
words.  What  we  have  called  original  creation  is  of  itself  in* 
sufficient  to  form  a  language.  Its  product  must  be  stored  up  in 
memor>'  by  individuals  who  belong  to  one  linguistic  community. 
True  liHgttag*  does  net  exist  until  speech  and  apprehension  depend 
upon  reproduction. 

285.  Now  if  we  regard  this  as  sufficient  for  the  recognition 
of  the  existence  of  a  language,  no  doubt  we  must  ascribe  language 
to  many  beasts.  It  will  hardly  be  disputed  that  their  calls, 
whether  of  enticement  or  warning,  are  traditional  and  not  spon- 
taneous. They  represent  a  stage  of  dcx-clopment  which  must 
have  been  passed  through  by  human  language  as  well ;  the  stage* 
in  fact,  which  we  have  endeax^oured  to  depict.  But  yet  another 
step  is  necessary  before  such  a  language  can  come  into  being  as 
we  find  nowada)^  common  among  the  human  race.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly of  great  significance  that  the  number  of  the  traditional 
words,  and  herewith  the  number  of  the  differentiated  conceptions, 
is  far  greater  among  mankind  than  among  any  species  of  beasts  ; 
but  the  strict  characteristic  which  differentiates  the  language  of 
men  from  th«it  of  animals,  existing  language  from  a  previous 
linguistic  stage,  consists  in  something  very  different  This 
decisive  advance  consists  in  the  collocation  of  several  words 
into  one  sentence.  Only  thus  does  man  receive  the  power  to 
free  himself  from  simple  intuition,  and  to  pronounce  judgment 
on  what  is  not  before  him. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

ON   ISOLATION  AND  THE  REACTION  AGAINST  IT. 

^ HE. concentration  of  linguistic  elements  into  groups  depends 

*^**Ti"''     -^       upon  each  individual  member  of  a  linguistic  community. 

^^   Thus  these  groups  are  in  their  nature  thoroughly  subjective.     But 

as  the  elements  of  which  they  are  composed  are  within  any  definite 


T' 


community  practically  identical,  it  follows  that  the  formation  of 
groups  by  all  the  individuals  who  compose  that  community  must  be 
similar,  in  virtue  of  the  essential  correspondence  of  their  psychical 
organisation.  Thus,  as  we  are  in  a  position  to  describe  the  general 
lingubtic  phenomena  which  characterise  a  definite  period,  we  are 
equally  in  a  position  to  propose  a  system  of  grouping  which  shall 
essentially  hold  good  for  each  period  of  the  development  of  a 
language.  This  common  material  in  the  elements  composing  the 
groups  gives  scientific  observation  the  firm  hold  it  has,  while  the 
Individual  peculiarities  of  single  speakers — to  discard  exceptions 
which  disappear  in  the  great  mass— escape  obser\'ation. 
v«i«iM  2^7*  Now  if  we  compare  our  abstractions  made  at  different 

times  as  to  the  process  of  grouping,  we  become  aware  of  con- 
siderable diflTerences— diflferences  not  merely  caused  by  the  loss  of 
some  elements  and  the  appearance  of  others ;  but  also  in  cases 
where  the  old  elements  have  maintained  themselves,>  they  fall 

^  I  mttm^  of  cowM,  mmimtsimtti  tktm$elv€M  not  Id  the  strict  Mate,  bat  as  we  cooimonlf 
applf  Um  opwiston  ia  tht  history  of  Ungwicc  I  bave  slwwa  with  suflkiciit  ckarMSt 
how  Iht  pvocMS  is  to  bt  apprthcndod  in  iu  tsscntiol  reality. 
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into  different  groups,  according  as  a  change  has  passed  upon  either 
their  sound-form  or  their  meaning,  or  both.  What  at  an  earlier 
period  hung  closely  together  now  coheres  but  loosely— or  indeed 
not  at  all.  We  may  properly  give  the  first-named  process  the 
name  of  iso/atufM,  since  even  the  loosening  of  the  tie  is  a  partial 
isolation.  This  expression,  likewise,  is  of  course  due  to  our 
inevitable  employment  of  abstractions.  Strictly  speaking,  it 
would  be  wrong  to  say  that  what  was  before  united  has  become 
isolated  ;  we  might  only  maintain  that  what  was  in  the  minds  of  a 
former  generation  united,  is  no  longer  so  in  the  minds  of  a  later 
generation. 

2S8.  The  formation  of  groups  depends  upon  the  similarify  or  SyMM 
identity  of  the  sound-form  and  of  the  meamng.    This  similarity  or  mm^  by 
identity  depends  eventually,  in  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  cases,  *Z^^ 
on  itymclogical  connexion.    But  the  etymological  connexion  is  not  -i-f,,^ 
to  be  considered  absolutely  decisive  in  producing  the  union,  but 
only  in  as  far  as  it  manifests  itself  at  a  particular  time  in  a  total  or 
partial  identity  of  sound  and  meaning  ;  and  conversely,  each  cor- 
respondence, as  it  may  casually  arise,  has  the  same  consequence. 
Numerous  errors  of  the  old  school  of  philology  are  due  to  the  non- 
recognition  of  this  indisputable  fact 

289.  We  have  to  consider,  in  this  Chapter,  in  the  first  place,  the  i 
loosening  and  dislocation  of  the  groups.  This  is  due  to  cliange  in 
sound  and  change  in  meaning ;  sometimes  to  analogical  formation 
as  well.  No  doubt  the  latter  operates,  as  wc  shall  see  further, 
chiefly  in  promoting  the  reconstruction  of  the  union,  now  broken  ; 
but  since  different  principles  of  analogy  cancel  each  other,  it  may 
have  the  contrary  effect 

29a  We  have  already  seen  in  Chapter  IV.  that  the  different 
significations  of  a  word  may  tend  to  isolate  themselves  more  and 
more  completely  from  each  other.    We  have  seen  in  the  same 
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Chapter  that  a  word  regarded  as  the  clement  of  a  firm  syntactical 
connexion  may  isolate  itself  as  against  its  ordinary  method  of 
application.  In  the  same  way  the  groups  of  words  and  word- 
forms  described  in  Chapter  v.  may  be  dislocated. 

291.  The  etymohgico-pkonetic  groups  are  deranged  when,  from 
whatever  reason,  the  conditions  which  have  caused  the  sound- 

•"■■•■■  change,  and  by  whose  guidance,  aided  by  analogy,  they  have 
proceeded,  disappear.  According  to  Vomer's  Law,  in  the  original 
German  a  regular  change  has  set  in  between  the  hard  and  the  soft 
fricative  (//-^  ^s./-3,  S'S\  and  this  change  depends  upon  the  posi- 
tion of  the  accent  according  to  the  original  IK.  method  of  accentua- 
tion. On  the  replacement  of  this  method  by  the  younger  and  speci- 
cally  German  method  of  accentuation,  there  was  no  longer  any 
appreciable  reason  for  the  change,  which  accordingly  could  not  but 
appear  a  matter  of  perfect  caprice.  A  general  feeling  might,  no 
doubt,  grow  up,  that  the  sounds  in  question  had  a  habit  of 
interchanging,  but  it  was  impossible  for  speakers  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  usage  of  language  in  any  other  way  than  by 
mastering  each  several  form  specially.  The  sound-change  had  in 
fact  ceased  to  be  a  living  force :  it  was  stiff  and  dead.  In  the 
second  place,  it  is  possible  for  a  more  recent  sound-change  to  act 
destructively  on  this  kind  of  groups.  MIIG.  has,  instead  of  the 
original  German  change  between  hard  and  soft  fricatives,  the 
change  4-/ (sometimes  ck\  d-t,  f-h  (sometimes  pp\  s-r.  Thus  the 
single  method  of  change  has  split  up  into  several  quite  different 
ones,  and  any  such  split  is  always  equivalent  to  a  weakening. 
But  the  real  enemy  of  the  etymological  sound -groups  is  the 
assimilating  effect  of  the  material*  formal  proportion-groups,  as  we 
shall  have  to  explain  at  another  opportunity. 

M  Sf*^-        293.  The  cases  of  isolation  which  can  occur  in  the  department  of 
^'^'  sjmimx  have  been  partly  described  in  Chapter  vii.    We  have  here, 
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in  the  first  instance,  the  cases  of  isolation  of  the  different  meanings 
of  a  syntactic  relation  as  against  each  other.  Wy  this  process  the 
syntactical  proportion-groups  are  not  disarranged  as  long  as  each 
single  function  of  the  relation  remains  perfectly  alive.  But  each 
case  of  deadening  by  customary  connexion  with  a  definite  word 
is  a  breaking  off  from  the  common  proportional  connexion. 
Thus,  for  instance,  we  can  hardly  say  that  the  combination  zh  dir 
can  stand  in  any  analogous  relation  to  the  connexion  of  any  other 
prci)osition  with  the  dative,  far  less  that  a  more  general  function 
of  the  dative  is  placed  in  an  analogical  relation  to  it  by  the 
operation  of  the  instinct  of  language.  This  connexion,  however, 
still  keeps  its  place  within  the  limits  of  a  narrower  proportion- 
•;roup,  and  one  in  which  the  same  member  passes  through  all 
the  proportions :  thus,  ^//  :  dir^zu  :  dan  voter  ^zu  :  r?AVi/,  etc 

293.  In  this  case  it  is  possible  to  vary  at  will  the  word  in 
which  the  syntactical  relation  is  formally  expressed.  There  is 
still  another  kind  of  isolation,  in  which  this  word  is  fixed,  while  the 
other,  in  which  the  relation  finds  no  expression,  may  change  at  will. 
This  isolation  consists  in  the  fact  that  methods  of  construction 
commonly  disap|)ear,  but  maintain  themselves  in  certain  survivals 
which  have  left  their  impress  specially  strong  owing  to  their  frequent 
use,  so  that  they  need  no  aid  from  analogous  proportions,  and 
hence  are  enabled  to  sur\*ivc,cvcn  after  the  disappearance  of  these. 

294.  Thus  in  Ml  Hi.  there  exist  several  functions  of  the 
genitive  bnce  fully  alive,  but  at  the  present  day  confined  to 
the  genitives  of  some  few  words,  which  now  stand  entirely  b)' 
themselves,  or  crystallise  into  comparatively  small  groups,  capable 
of  only  a  very  small  analogical  extension,  or  indeed  of  none  at  all. 
To  indicate  a  point  of  time  (if  we  disregard  the  isolated  formulae 
derziiijener  zdt,  diestr  tag€\  nadistcr  tagCy  no  case  can  be  employed 
except  the  genitive  singular  of  masculine  and  neuter  substantives. 

N 
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German  admits  of  such  phrases  as  dcs  mof^t^Hs,  ft  ties  tnorgens^  abends, 
tages^  jahres :  but  not  of  saying  da-  stuttde,  ciner  stunde^  etc,  and 
further,  not  ofdis  monats.  Moreover,  these  genitives  cannot  be  con- 
nected with  any  adjective  at  will;  they  appear  in  standing  formulae 
alone,  such  as  rincs  schonen  tages,  morgais,  &c.  The  function  of 
denoting  the  point  of  time  is  in  this  case  bound  up,  not  with  the 
genitive  as  such,  but  with  the  suffix  (<*V,  whose  original  identity 
with  the  genitival  suffix  is  scarcely  felt  any  more  at  the  present 
day.  We  see  this  even  more  distinctly  in  the  case  of  forms 
without  an  article  such  as  abends,  morgcns,  tags  ;  particularly  in 
the  archaic  form  (des)  nachts,  which  is  now  differentiated  in 
sound  likewise  from  the  form  which  performs  the  function  of 
the  regular  genitive.  Certain  genitives  which  denote  a  relation  of 
space  are  e\'en  more  isolated  than  such  definitions  of  time  ;  </,  des 
^*fgfs%  gerades  urges,  reehter  hatid^  linker  hand,  allerorten,  ailer 
urgen.  Further,  there  arc  certain  causal  genitives,  such  as  hungers 
sterbtn^  todes  verbiiehen  :  and  again,  such  formulx*  as  der  hoffnnn^ 
and  des  glanbens  leben,  if  these  are  not  to  be  taken  in  a  different 
way.  Those  which  express  a  modal  relation  are  more  numerous 
and  not  less  isolated.  Different  applications  ha%'e  to  be  dis- 
tinguished in  this  case.  One  group  of  related  genitives  \s  used 
predicati\'ely.  German  admits  of  ieh  bin  der  ansieht,  nieinung^ 
hoffnnng^  znversicht,  des  sinnes,  des  glanbens :  willens  is  similarly 
used  without  any  article,  as  also  anderer  ansieht,  guter  hoffnung ; 
compare  also  such  expressions  as  er  ging  fort,  der  weinnng,  dass 
etc  The  expressions  gnten  inntes,  guter  dinge  are  somewhat 
diflferent  [r/,  be  of  gooil  eheer].  The  expressions  reinen  siMNes, 
gmtlieher  natur.  etc,  .seem  already  antiquated.  The  following  are 
immediately  joined  to  the  substanti%*e  like  an  adjective,  and  they 
appear  to  be  no  more  felt  as  genitives,  allerhand,  maneherhand. 
einerhand^  keinerhand,  allerlei^  alter  art,  etc.    The  expression  in 
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also  common,  €s  ist  eifierUL  Other  formuLx,  again,  arc  adverbially 
joined  to  the  verb,  as  weiMes  ^r/iifUrNs,  fnaHes  erachUns^  alUs 
trnstes,  sUlundeH  fusses,  nlcMtint  schritUs,  hirztr  haud^  UicliUn 
kaufes,  HUi'irric/iUter  SitcAt,  x^t^rsichiif^er  uwisr,  lorichUr  «»..  ^rmuttf 
tiji^er  u\,  cXc,rorkfl9ti9iU'Mdi'9i  frtiis,  bestCH  /,  Iriiusf,,  etc.  Irifiesa^^s, 
ciHigermasscn,  f^ct^'issennasseN,  etc..  dcr^esf*9it,  sMurgeshiit,  Some 
of  these  formula:,  as  the  ordinar>*  way  of  writing  them  shows,  aire 
»iimi>l>-  regarded  as  adverbs.  The  same  holds  good  of  flags,  sporH- 
streic/ts,  aHg(nblicks,  Uits,  grossteu  leiis,  etc.,  and  of  the  following 
adjectival  derivatives,  andcrs,  rechts,  iinks,  sUts,  straks,  hemfs, 
b,*sflitdiTS,  biittdiitigs,  etc. 

295.  The  formula  es  sd dcnn  doss  is  a  surxival  of  an  old  way  i>f 
construction,  usual  in  mik;.;  cf,  Gencsi>  xxxii.  26,  ich  hsse  dUh 
uicht,  du  segncst  mic/t  dcnn ;  the  same  was  e%*en  more  common  in 
Miic;.  with  the  negative  en  and  also  without  //i7///r.  We  have  an 
unrecognisable  sur\ival  of  this  in  the  adverb  UHr^cuixHterc. 

296.  The  process  of  isolation  may  finally  proceed  even  further, 
since  none  of  the  members  connected  is  able  to  change  freely, 
^  that  then  each  single  formula  is  passed  on  by  memor}'  alone 
without  producing  any  new  combination. 

297.  It  is  no  longer  possible  in  MiKi.  to  connect  prepositions 
with  a  singular  substantive  without  prefixing  the  article.  For 
instance,  it  is  not  permi.ssible  to  say  an  hnusc,  %'or  tiir,  zu  svf,  etc., 
but  only  am  hause,  vor  der  tiii\  zur  sec,  Rut  within  certain  definite 
limits  it  is  still  possible  to  create  combinations  without  any  article; 
fg's  t'or  lube,  bcsorgftiss,  kitmmcr,  etc.  [to  explain  the  preventing 
cause:  thus,  Ich  konntc  vor  kummrr  nicht  wetter  iesen\\  anf  ehre^ 
gncitm^  weisheit^  geld  gerichtet  (thus  auf  may  be  connected  with 
every  abstract  or  collective  to  denote  the  goal  of  the  effort) :  zu 
geide,  wane,  tvasser  lirrden,  meichen^  and  thus  with  all  collectives, 
but  die  nrbeit  wird  ihu  zur  er/ioiung,  zum  genuss,  der  htabe  tvird 
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znm  mann^  das  madchai  zur  frau.  Other  combinations,  however, 
belong  no  longer  to  any  creative  group;  and  nothing  perfectly 
analogous  to  them  can  be  created.  The  formulae  with  su  arc 
probably  the  most  common,  as  su  hausc^  (but  not  zu  dorfe,  zu  stadt\ 
zu  UHustr^  zu  iande  (this  last  is  only  used  in  contrast  to  the  former, 
and  is  no  longer  employed  like  the  MIIG.  ze  lande^  analogously  to 
zn  kause),  zu  schiffe^  tsstgcn.fusse^pferde,  zu  anfaug,  efide,  zu  tische, 
bttte^  marktc^  zu  lade,  licbc,  gute,  zuhick,  zurecht,  zuuichtc ;  other 
usages  are  now  limited  to  the  connexion  with  definite  verbs, 
while  in  older  NllG.  in  many  cases  a  more  free  usage  prevails :  :;// 
grunde  gehen,  zu  randv  seiu  mit  ehvaSy  zu  bergt  stehen,  zu  kopfe 
stcigCH,  mir  ist  zu  mute,  zu  siuue,  eiuem  zu  gemiite  fiihreu,  zu 
uhaden  kommen  (but  zum  sehaden  gereieheu\  zu  tode  kommeu, 
qudleH,  zu  sMtcu  kommen,  zu  xvege  brhigeu,  zu  gesiehte  komineu, 
tinem  ettcas  zu  dauke  viaehen,  eiuem  zu  xuiiieu  seiu^zu  rate  geheu, 
kalteu,  zu  abend,  zu  naeht,zu  mittag  speisen,  zu  tage  briugen^fvrderti, 
but  not  SH  tage  in  the  sense  of  •  ou  the  day  *  or  *  ou  this  day  I  though 
it  is  so  used  in  heut  zu  tage.  Such  parallel  connexions  as  zu  nntz 
Hud  frotumeu  arc  noteworthy,  though  zum  fromvun  and  zum  twtzen 
arc  correct ;  not  to  speak  of  the  phrase  sieh  ettvas  zu  nutze  maehen ; 
zu  spiei  und  tattz,  but  zu$n  spiel,  zum  tanz ;  in/reud  und  leid,  but 
in  der  freude,  im  leide ;  in  krieg  und  frieden,  but  /;//  kriege,  im 
/rieden  (in  frieden  has  a  different  meaning) ;  in,  or  dureh  feld  und 
wald,  but  im  fclde,  im  walde,  dureh  das  feld,  dureh  den  xvald ;  in 
dorf  und  stadt,  but  ////  dorfe,  in  der  stadt,  etc 

298.  Another  example  under  this  head  is  the  following : — In 
MIIG.  the  adjective  may  still  be  used,  when  placed  attributively, 
especially  after  the  indefinite  article,  in  the  nominative  singular  of  all 
genders,  and  in  the  accusative  singular  neuter,  in  the  so-called  unin- 

I  In  tevcral  of  ihcac  formula*,  civ  h  Mill  iisc<l  to  denote  rttt  Hi  on«  place,  a  uae  «inl)- 
imMible  in  qnitc  tlcfiniie  comliintlion«. 
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(Icctcil  form,  as  ein  gnot  {schaut)  man,Jrotnx.H\  kint  On  the  other 
hand,  in  NHG.  we  can  only  employ  the  inflected  form :  eingHtir  mann, 
eiufpiUfrau^  tin  gntes  kind.  But  the  old  method  of  composition  has 
left  numerous  traces  in  the  improper  compounds  which  have  arisen 
through  the  growth  of  an  adjective  into  a  substantii-e,  as  altmeisttr^ 
bosixvkht^  kNrstceii,  NeumanN^  Schonbrufui,  etc.  And  further*  the 
uninflected  form  still  appears  in  certain  standing  combinations,  as 
gnl  7C€tter,  schUcht  w..  andcr  w..  ein  gttt  stUck,  tin  gut  teil^  ein  auder 
mal,  fnanch  mal,  a'fi  andtr  bitd  (ander  occurs  in  this  use  down  to 
the  eighteenth  century),^///  dhtg  xviU  xviile habcn.  Such  phrases 
^  JH99g  Roland^  schon  Susckeit,  Heb  miittcrchnt^  are  antiquated. 

399.  Isolated  survivals  are  seen  \x\  siK^ifdsohnc  (in  MUG.  ^ne 
can  be  .suffixed  to  any  given  genitive),  muUerseeUnaUtm  (in  MIK;. 
itltim  is  commonly  used  with  the  genitive  in  the  sense  of  'deprhtd 
of),  xxrgiss9miH9iicht  {vergessen  was  once  ordinarily  constructed 
with  the  genitive),  dass  cs  gott  erbarmc  (MHO.  mkh  irbarmei  iiu 
7iV/r a* something  grieves  me*). 

300.  The  instances  of  syntactic  isolation  arc.  to  some  extent,  at  o)  •'•n^rf 

*  Mid  ■■wml 

the  same  time  isolations  in  the  department  o{ formai  grouping,  for  ^'"■y*  <*>H 
this  too  depends  in  great  measure  on  the  syntactical  function  ;  </  *«•«»« 
especiall)'  the  genitives  cited  above.  Hut  the  formal  isolation  again 
stands  in  close  relation  to  the  isolation  of  the  material  eUment,  as  far 
as  the  latter  is  a  result  of  change  of  meaning.  A  separation  of 
ctymologically  united  forms  is  avoided  as  long  as  the  development 
of  meaning  of  the  single  forms  moves  in  parallel  lines.  This  will 
be  found  to  be  more  and  more  true  the  more  they  arc  referred 
anew  to  each  other.  The  relation,  however,  is  the  most  strongl)- 
felt,  when  it  does  not  merely  hand  on  each  by  itself  by  an  effort  of 
memory,  but  when  one  is  perpetually  being  created  after  the  other* 
on  extraneous  analogies.  Seeing  that  in  the  case  of  e\'ery  new 
creation  of  any  form,  two  groups,  a  material  and  a  formal,  co- 
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<»pcratc,  both  of  these  reciprocally  suit  themselves  to  the  conditions 
of  their  creative  force  A  formal  isolation  is  almost  always  at  the 
same  time  a  material  one  as  well.  As  soon  as  rechts  ceases  to  be 
felt  as  a  genitive,  it  ceases  to  stand  in  the  same  intimate  relation 
to  the  nominative  recfiL  Kunsi  docs  not  stand  in  the  same  intimate 
relationship  with  kimnett  ^afiifinnig  with  ftihren  ;  for  'Ung  is  still 
a  living  suffix,  and  by  its  aid  we  can  always  form  new  substantives 
from  verbs:  not  so  with  -j/.  Indeed  we  may  assert  that  regicrung 
in  the  sense  of  'a  governing  body/  mischung  in  that  of  *a  mixture/ 
kieidung  in  that  of  *a  way  to  clothe/  etc.,  do  not  stand  in  such  inti- 
mate relation  with  the  verbs  that  answer  to  them  as  ngiirung  in 
tlie  sense  of  •  the  act  of  ruling/  etc.  For  the  living  function  of  the 
suffix-////^ is  confined  to  the  designation  of  an  activity  ;  and  in  this 
a  .substantive  can  be  placed  by  the  side  of  every  transitive  verb. 

301.  The  groups  which  de|>end  upon  inflexion  hang  naturally 
closer  together  than  those  which  depend  on  word-formation.  On 
the  one  hand  the  measure  of  the  common  element  is  greater ;  on 
the  other  the  feeling  for  the  method  of  the  formation  is  most  vivid. 
In  this  respect  the  position  of  the  nominal  forms  of  the  verb  is 
characteristic.  As  long  as  these  are  used  as  real  nouns,  the 
infinitive  provided  with  the  article,  the  participle  employed  to 
denote  a  lasting  characteristic,  the  connexion  with  the  remaining 
verbal  forms  is  loosened,  and  thereby  the  possibility  is  created  for 
a  further  departure  in  the  meaning. 

302.  An  enlargement  of  the  meaning  of  the  root-word,  or  of 
the  word  which  commends  itself  as  such  to  the  instinct  of  lan- 
guage, communicates  itself  more  readily  to  the  derivation,  than 
an  enlargement  of  the  derivation  communicates  itself  to  the  root- 
word  In  fact,  while  in  the  case  of  the  derivation  we  remember 
the  root-word  more  readily  than  in  the  opposite  case,  we  connect 
the  derix-ation  more  readily  with  all  the  meanings  of  the  root*word 
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than  u*e  connect  the  root-word  with  all  the  meanings  of  the  derivm- 
tioa  And  hence  the  impulse  to  isolation  commonly  proceeds  from 
a  change  in  the  meaning  of  the  derivation.  The  relation  of  the 
simple  to  the  com|x>und  is  as  that  of  the  root-word  to  the  derivattoii* 
303.  The  reason  for  the  discrc|)ancy  in  the  development  of 
meaning  of  words  ctymologically  connected  is  as  far  as  it  is  not 
conditioned  by  some  other  process  of  isolation,  to  be  sought  for  in 
the  originally  existing  difTcrcncc  in  their  function.  A  noun  may 
develop  itself  in  directions  in  which  a  verb  cannot  follow  it  It  is 
only  the  proper  nouns  of  the  agent  and  nouns  of  action  which 
stand  in  true  correspondence  with  the  verb.  As  soon  as  the  noun 
of  the  agent  has  passed  into  the  denoniination  of  a  |)ermanent 
quality  or  of  the  owner  of  a  permanent  quality,  and  the  noun  of 
action  has  come  to  denote  a  standing  condition,  or  a  product,  or  a 
tool,  it  is  |K).Hsible  for  an  enlarged  meaning  to  attach  thereto,  such 
as  cannot  <ittach  itself  to  a  verb.  Thus  the  Niu;.  rtttcrxs  the  noun 
of  the  agent  connected  with  reiftfi,  but  at  a  later  period  comes  merely 
to  signify  a  man  who  commonly  pursues  riding  as  a  profession. 
Up  to  this  stage  it  is  closely  connected  with  the  verb.  But  as  the 
word  is  specially  applied  to  motnited  warriors,  and  as  a  privileged 
class  or  order  devclo|XxI  from  these,  it  passed  into  a  meaning 
%vhich  has  no  verbal  meaning  to  correspond  to  it  And  thus  it  has 
proceeded  to  adopt  a  sense  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
original  one.  Thus,  many  developments  of  meaning  are  possible 
to  the  adverb  which  are  impossible  to  the  adjective.  Take  as  an 
example  the  common  adverbs,  whether  strengthening  or  limiting, 
such  as  NHG.  jr//raMllG.  sere,  derived  from  an  adjective  x/r 
(* wounded*),  OWG,  karto  andJ/Z/v//^  (*valde')  from  the  adjectives 
fterti{* hard  *)  and  drM (•  swift  *),  NHG.  in  the  language  of  common 
intercourse  schr€cklich,fHrchtbar,€ntsetzhch,fast  ^^  related  to  fat ; 
and  also  such  as  schon  as  against  schim. 
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304.  The  etymolc^ical  groups,  and  the  forms  which  correspond 
in  sound,  and  thus  the  proportion-groups  to  be  compounded  of 
both,  undergo  operations  due  to  sound-change^  which  either  notably 
limit  the  power  of  cohesion  or  entirely  cancel  it.  A  quantity  of 
pnrposekss  differences  are  produced  thereby.  For  the  most  com- 
mon conditions  of  sound-change  prove  that  a  sound  very  rarely 
undergoes  consistent  changes  each  time  that  it  appears  in  language. 
Even  such  a  spontaneous  sound-change  as  the  original  German 
sound-shifting  proces.s  has  found  certain  opposing  barriers  which 
have  prevented  a  systematic  and  regular  carr>'ing  out  of  the 
process ;  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  combinations  sk,  st,  .c/,  the 
shifting-process  has  not  operated.  A  much  stronger  disposition  to 
the  differentiation  of  sounds  originally  identical  is  given  where  the 
change  is  conditioned  by  the  surrounding  sounds  or  by  the  system 
of  accentuation.  There  thus  arise,  almost  in  the  case  of  each 
sound-chaiige,  purposeless  differences  between  the  different  deriva- 
tions from  the  same  root,  and  between  the  different  inflexion- 
forms  of  the  same  word  ;  (</  e.g.  Greek  aril^to — crista — ariicri^ — 
OTiV/m ;  XIIG.  sitse — sass,  heiss — hcUze — hitze ;  schneide — schnitt  : 
frUre^rosU  etc) ;  the  same  derivative  and  flexional  suffixes  sepa- 
rate into  different  forms ;  (cf.  eg.  the  different  shapes  taken  by  the 
IE.  sufHx  -/I-  in  Lat  fwsiis,  messis^  pars^  in  Goth,  mtsts—gabanr^s 
— qus;  the  different  treatment  of  the  nominatival  termination  in 
OS.sonr-steiHn  (from  ^steinr) — /tci/Z^tss^ng/ {(rom  •//(^/r,ctc): 
nay,  the  same  word  takes  different  forms  according  to  its  position 
in  the  sentence ;  (c/,  the  different  forms  of  Greek  prepositions 
^uch  as  ^r— ^fi — *y,  ^w — o'Vf* — ^vy).  An  unnecessary  burden  to 
the  memory  for  future  generations  is  the  result  At  the  same 
time  the  inevitable  consequence  is  that  the  single  forms,  owing  to 
the  diminished  amount  of  sound-correspondence,  draw  now  less 
easOy  and  less  (irmly  into  groups.    The  result  of  this  is  that  a 
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change  of  meaning  transfers  itself  too  easily*  from  one  related 
word  to  another.  Thus  the  cancelling  of  the  agreement  in  the 
shape  taken  by  the  sounds  favours  the  cancelling  of  the  agreement 
in  meaning. 

305.  The  disapixarancc  and  death  of  li\  ing  modes  of  fonna- 
tioti  dates,  generally  speaking,  from  an  isolation  of  .sound  which 
is  frequently  material  as  well  as  formal ;  the  isolation  of  nieaning  is 
a  later  matter.  We  may,  for  instance,  assume  in  German  a  period 
in  which  possibly  a  weak  causative  might  have  been  formed  from 
cvcr>*  intransitive  strong  verb.  This  was  from  the  \\\  period 
differentiated  in  the  root -vowel  from  the  present  of  the  root-word, 
but  a,s  it  agreed  with  the  singular  indicative  preterite  (Mw#/<f — brann 
— brannjan^  etc.),  a  new  sound-relation  was  maintained.  But  a 
separation  had  already  set  in  in  the  original  German  period,  owing 
to  the  o|)eration  of  Vcmcr's  Law,  in  consequence  of  which  in 
many  cases  a  consonantal  deviation  of  the  causative — not  merely 
from  the  present,  but  from  the  singular  preterite  of  the  root-word» 
ensued.  This  dc\'iation  entails  in  01 IG.  further  deviations  in 
the  vowels.  The  causative,  deviating  in  this  from  the  singular 
preterite,  takes  the  umlaut  where  fx^ssible.  Thus,  in  MIIG.  relations 
appear  like  springcn — spranc — sprengen,  varcn — vuor-^x^Hirtn,  sUun 
— s^ch — seigai^zUhen — zMi — zougcu.gencstn-^gcnas — nercn.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  was  natural  that  the  root- word  and  the 
causative  should  now  proceed  on  their  resjxxtivc  ways,  so  that  in 
the  case  of  NIIG.  no  connexion  is  any  longer  felt  between  ^w«r/ir 
and  ndhrttL  But  the  sound-changes  mentiot>ed  have  the  effect 
of  attacking  the  uniformity  of  the  method  of  formation,  and  there- 
by the  connexion  of  the  causative  verbs  suffers  on  the  side  of 
meaning  as  well,  and  is  finally  wholly  destroyed, 

306.  The  disappearance  of  the  IK.  derivative  suffixes  in  tlie 
Teutonic  languages   is  due,   in   the  first  instance,  mainly  to  a 
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sound-change  Thus,  for  instance,  the  /  of  the  suffixes  -/«,  'ten, 
'tt\  etc,  appears,  after  the  Lautverschiebung^  in  five  diflerent  forms : 
/  (GoTll.  \aurfts, '  need,'  connected  with  Durban  ;  gaskafts, '  crea- 
tion,' with  skaf^an;  mahts^  'might,*  with  magan ;  fravaurhts^  to 
l>ass  away,'  with  vaurkjan) ;  |»  (gaqum^s  *  meeting,'  with  qiftian  , 
gitbaurfs, '  birth,'  with  bairan) ;  <i  {-deds,  *  deed,'  with  O.  Saxon  dSn ; 
gamnnds,  *  memory,'  with  f9tumn) ;  st  (attsts,  *  pardon,'  with  ttnnan)  : 
alabmnsts^  *  burnt-offering,'  with  brimtafi) ;  s  {-qis-s^  *  speech,'  with 
i/ifaft ;  'Sfass, '  step,'  with  standan  ;  gaviss,  *  connexion,*  with  gavi- 
dan\  Of  course  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  consciousness 
of  the  original  identity  of  the  different  shapes  taken  by  these 
sounds.  The  great  group  separates  into  five  smaller  groups.  Of 
the  five  suffixes  none  can  be  universally  employed.  Further,  the 
connexion  with  the  root-word  is  frequently  loosened  by  changes 
in  the  auslaut  of  the  root,  as  in  the  examples  given.  Hence 
the  inevitable  consequence  has  been  that  the  old  suffixes  were 
deprived  of  their  capacity  of  again  ser\ing  for  the  creation  of  new 
words ;  that  hencefonvard  only  the  old  formations  were  trans- 
mitted by  memory,  though  only  so  far  as  through  constant 
use  they  were  able  to  dispense  with  the  support  of  the  root-word. 
Thus,  again,  the  suffix  no  has  died  out,  because  it  had  in  many 
cases  become  unrecognisable  in  consequence  of  the  assimilation 
of  the  H  to  the  preceding  consonants  ;  cf.  fulls  ss  VLpbws^  etc 
•j  307.  TI1US  the  symmetry  of  any  system  of  forms  meets  in 
«^  sound-change  an  inces.sant  and  aggressive  foe.  It  is  hard  to 
realise  how  disconnected,  confused,  and  unintelligible  language 
would  gradually  become  if  it  had  patiently  to  endure  all  the 
dexistations  of  sound-change  without  any  possibility  of  reaction. 
Such  reaction  is,  howtver,  rendered  possible  by  annlogictd  for- 
HMthn,  By  the  aid  of  analogy  language  gradually  works  its 
way  into  more  .satisfactory  circumstances,  to  a  firmer  cohesion 
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and  a  more  convenient  inclhod  of  grouping  in  inflexion  ami 
word-formation.  And  thus  it  !>  that  wc  sec  in  the  history  of 
language  a  perpetual  oscillation  between  two  opposite  tendencies. 
Each  disorganisatioH  is  followed  by  a  norgaHtsation,  The  more 
violent  the  attack  to  which  the  groups  arc  exposed  by  sound- 
change,  the  more  vigorous  is  the  activity  in  new  creation. 

30^.  Where  an  unnecessary  and  inconvenient  diflcrencc,  due 
to  sound-change,  has  arisen,  it  may  be  cancelled  by  the  aid  of 
analog}' ;  a  fonn  marked  by  such  difference  may  be  gradually 
thrust  aside  by  a  new  creation  which  does  not  contain  the  dif- 
ference in  question.  \Vc  may  call  this  process  unifU-atioH ;  only 
we  must  clearly  recognise  that  this  term  docs  not  satisfactorily 
describe  the  actual  course  of  procedure,  which,  strictly  speaking, 
consists  in  a  complicatcti  system  c»f  single  processes  as  described 
in  Chapter  V. 

309.  Unification  is  hindered  b}*  the  material-sound  propor- 
tions. A  sound-change  yet  living  and  supi>orted  by  such  pro- 
portions resists  unification  for  a  long  period,  without,  however. 
setting  any  insurmountable  obstacle  to  eventual  unification.  If 
the  material-sound  pro|X)rtions  are  once  broken  through,  the  sound* 
change  loses  much  of  its  power  of  resistance. 

31a  We  will  now  endeavour  to  obser\*e  the  different  modes  umfiewi-* 
i»r  unification  a  little  more  closely.     Where  one  and  the  same  t'lJJlIIIlSr 
form  has  iiarted  into  several  different  forms,  owing  to  the  diflTcr-  !!!!!ji^ 
encc  of  their  iK>sition  in  the  sentence,  the  original  difTercnce  in  ****  *"  *• 
the  employment  of  these  forms  is  lost  when  the  one  form  is  used 
also  in  that  position  in  the  sentence  in  which  phonetic  develop- 
ment has  led  to  the  production  of  tho  others. 

311.  G.  Curtius  has  shown,  in  his  Studutt^  x.  205  sqq.^  that 
the  final  sound  of  the  Greek  preposition,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
accu^tive  singular  of  the  article,  depended  at  a  former  linguistic  date 
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on  the  opening  sound  of  the  following  word;  cf,  icah  ii  —  tcix 
«c^aX^y — iciy  yow — tciitr  Trefi/ov — xhp  pofiov — «^/i  fiiv^^Khp  poou 
xaX  \awapff¥t  rofi  ffikrurrop — roy  Kparurrov — rov  Optwvrarop— 
ToK  X^SoToy,  etc,  while  at  a  later  date  a  single  form  only  of  these 
maniTold  varieties,  or  the  adverbial  form,^  which  diflcrs  again 
from  it,  became  the  regular  form  in  use.' 

312.  In  the  Teutonic  languages  wc  find  the  following  proccs** 
repeating  itself  at  various  periods.  Words  used  as  adverbs  and 
as  prepositions  indifTercntly,  as  they  receive  the  full  stress  or 
are  mere  enclitics,  and  as,  in  their  position  of  enclitics,  they  receive 
a  collateral  stress,  or  have  none  at  all,  separate  into  two  diflerent 
forms  or,  it  may  be,  more,  whose  original  difference  of  function 
however  is  not  always  maintained,  since  one  form  intrudes  into 
the  place  of  the  other ;  c/.  Bcitrage  z.  Gesch,  d,  deutscheu  Sprac/u, 
vL  144,  191  sgq,^  199  sqq.^  207  sqq.^  248  sqq.,  137'.  To  cite  one 
example  only.  The  original  Teutonic  td  ('to*),  in  cases  where 
it  received  the  full  stress  and  remained  unweakencd  in  adverbial 
use,  was  shortened  as  a  proclitic  to  *t0.  From  this  the  forms 
in  OllG.  jm,  sif  si  arise  under  the  influence  of  accentual  differences. 
These  forms  are  employed  in  some  of  the  oldest  records  indif- 
ferently side  by  side ;  in  more  recent  times  one  takes  firm  root 
in  each  dialect  All  three  appear  in  MIIG.  as  se.  But  side  by 
side  with  this  appears  the  form  sue  regulariy  developed  as  a 
preposition,  and  in  NHG.  this  form  alone  holds  the  field.  The 
same  holds  good  of  the  forms  of  the  pronouns  and  the  article ; 
^  Btiirdgi,  \l  iij\  144  sqq, 
313  .  In  the  period  of  the  transition  from  oilG.  to  MUG.  r  in 

*  For  M  Mdi  w  Biwt  n^tfd  Avi,  Mrdi,  «m^  in  contrast  to  4r,  mt,  ww^  with  their 
diflimat  collateral  lbr»s  %  fai  the  tame  way  M,  wtfi^  wtrl,  wpmi,  aa  against  Ir,  wt^  v«r 


*  llov  tu  this  applies  aierelf  to  writing,  and  ho«  Ua  :o  actval  asage  In  laogvage, 
sin  donhilU  in  munf  ca«e«. 
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auslaut  after  a  long  vowel  disappears  in  dd  from  ddr,  hit  from  kur, 
etc.,  though  it  sur\*i\*es,  and  b  maintained  in  close  connexion  with 
a  following  word,  because  it  is  then  drawn  over  to  the  following 
syllable,  thus  dar  an,  kitr  an,  etc  In  NIIG.  hier  often  Ukes  the 
place  of  hit,  and  eventually  completely  supplants  it  in  the  written 
language,  to  say  nothing  of  the  phrase  hie  und  da.  Conversely  in 
MUG.  we  also  find  the  combinations  hie  inne,  hie  Ase,  and  the  con- 
tracted  forms  hiMne,  h^ze,  which  remain  South  German  forms  to 
this  day. 

314.  The  process  of  difTcrcntiation  and  of  unification  may  repeat 
itself  several  times  in  succession.  In  OIIG.  the  form  ana  parted 
into  ana  the  adverb,  and  an  the  prc|x>sition ;  tlic  first  form  then 
displaced  the  second.  In  Mllc;.  ana  again  parted  into  ant  and 
an,  and  the  second  then  displaced  the  first  Aha  (aV)  has  gone 
through  a  similar  development. 

315.  The  influence  of  the  component  parts  of  the  sentence 
u|>on  the  sound-development  is  explained,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
the  fact  that  a  word-group,  like  a  single  word,  is  apprehendetl 
as  a  unity,  which  does  not  require  to  be  previously  analysed  by  the 
hearer  into  its  several  i>arts,  nor  to  be  made  up  by  the  .speaker 
from  the  elements  which  compose  it.  Thus  the  circumstances  arc 
the  same  as  in  a  com|)ound  ;  and  indeed  there  is  no  sharp  line,  as 
will  be  aftenvards  more  fully  cxplaineil,  to  be  drawn  between  a 
compound  and  a  word-group.  Least  of  all  is  it  to  t>e  supposed 
that  a  distinction  originally  existed  between  the  connexion  of 
the  preix>sition  with  a  noun,  and  that  with  a  verb.  Thus,  in  the 
case  we  have  chosen,  a  newly  created  method  of  composition  takes 
the  place  of  the  traditional  configuration  of  the  group. 

316.  There  are  two  different  ways  of  development  possible  in 
this  process.  Either  one  form  may  encroach  on  the  function  of 
the  others,  or  the  encroachment  may  be  reciprocal.    The  latter  case 
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will  naturally  occur  when  the  difTcrent  forms  occur  with  fairly 
equal  frequency ;  the  former,  if  one  form  occurs  more  frequently 
than  the  other.  As  a  result,  in  both  cases  in  the  first  instance, 
double,  or  it  may  be  triple,  forms  run  parallel  to  each  other  for  a 
long  period  ;  in  the  one  case,  however,  only  with  restricted  limits, 
while  elsewhere  uniformity  is  maintained  ;  in  the  other  case  the)* 
run  parallel  with  unlimited  application.  A  general  uniformity 
results  in  the  course  of  a  further  development,  owing  to  the 
disappearance  of  one  form.  In  cases  where  plurality  of  form 
in  one  department  is  met  by  uniformity  in  the  other,  it  cannot, 
of  course,  be  long  doubtful  which  form  will  eventually  triumph. 
But  where  plurality  of  form  has  once  become  general,  the  forces 
arc  not  so  unevenly  distributed,  the  struggle  is  not  so  easily  de- 
cided :  the  issue  depends  upon  chance  circumstances  not  always 
appreciable  by  us.  The  more  dissimilar  the  relation,  the  shortc 
is  the  struggle,  and  the  earlier  the  commencement  of  the  attack. 

317.  The  se\'erance  of  one  form  into  several  different  forms 
may  take  place  in  such  a  wa>'  that  a  change  occurs  under  ever>' 
circumstance ;  but  it  may  also  take  place  in  such  a  way  that  the 
root-form  remains  prcscr\al  side  by  side  with  a  single  or  several 
changed  forms.  In  the  l<ist  mentioned  case,  in  the  course  cif  furthei 
development,  the  root-form,  as  such,  has  no  advantage  <»ver  the 
deri\'ed  forms,  for  it  is  not  recognised  as  such.  No  doubt,  how- 
ever, this  form  has  an  advantage  over  the  others  in  which  the 
word  appears,  if  it  is  independent  of  any  influence  from  the  syntax 
of  the  sentence,  whether  it  be  the  rmn-form  or  not.  A  French- 
man, who  has  no  scientific  knowledge  of  his  mother-tongue,  hear^ 
with  surprise  that  the  phrase  a-t-il  represents  a  more  original  form 
than  Ua^  and  that  in  un  ami  the  n  represents  a  more  original  pro- 
nunciation than  in  hh  /Us,  If  he  thinks  about  the  matter  at  all 
he  will  be  rather  inclined  to  take  the  /  for  an  insertion,  and  tc 
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4!isumc  the  pronunciation  c»f  the  n  in  nn  ami  ti»  be  h  departure 
from  the  regular  pronunciation. 

318.  These  remarks  wc^,  mutatis  w uttwif is,  aiu^Wy  applicable 
to  every  other  kind  of  unification  due  to  formation  by  analog*}'. 

319.  Essentially  similar  is  the  unification  of  forms  phoneticall)'  ums^ 

mtmlk 

differentiated  which  proceed  from  the  same  stem,  or  of  words  caMw 
formed  from  the  same  root.  Wc  may  call  this  material  in  con- 
trast to  formal  unification,  the  latter  being  concerned  with  the 
corresponding  formations  from  different  roots,  or  different  system> 
of  formation  of  inflexions  or  word -com  position.  It  oflen  happens, 
however,  that  material  unification  is  at  the  same  time  formal. 

32a  Examples  of  this  arc  not  far  to  .seek.  The  most  in- 
structive are  certain  systematic  differentiations  which  make  their 
ap])carance  at  a  very  early  period.  The  followinjj  generations 
arc  often  occupietl  with  the  reaction  a*;ainst  these  for  many 
centuries  after,  during  which  one  case  after  another  falls  a  victim 
to  unification,  though  eventually  there  still  remain  not  unfrequently 
certain  traces  of  differentiation.  The  development  is  more  mani- 
fc»Id  and  instructive  as  well,  if,  after  the  commencement  of  the 
differentiation  of  .sound.s.  the  language  has  parted  into  many 
different  dialectic  shapes.  The  example  of  this  kind  known  to 
mc  as  occurring  on  the  largest  scale  is  the  grailuation  of  vowels 
in  the  IK  original  language,  the  traces  of  which  the  surx-iving 
languages  arc  still  endeavouring  to  efface.  In  the  Teutonic 
domain  the  operations  of  Verner's  Law  are  the  most  striking, 
according  to  which,  in  the  original  German,  the  hard  fricatives 
h,  !>./,  s  have  maintained  themselves  after  an  originally  accented 
syllable,  but  after  an  originally  unaccented  syllable  have  pa.Hsed 
into  the  corresponding  soft  fricatives  (Gothic  ^.  //,  *,  z\  The 
impulse  created  thereby  is  speciall)*  adapted  for  methodic  study, 
especially  as  we   find  ourselves   here  upon   safe  and   generally 
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recognised  ground.  The  philologist  who  has  been  at  the  pains 
to  follow  the  instances  of  reaction  against  any  such  sound-law 
into  ever)'  detail,  cannot  conceivably  harbour  such  perv^erse  asser- 
tions and  objections  as  to  formation  by  analogy  as  are  unfortu- 
nately so  widely  in  vogue.  And  as  with  one  phonetic  law,  so  is  it 
with  the  rest  There  is  in  fact  no  phonetic  law  which,  having  once 
in  a  number  of  cases  differentiated  in  sound  what  holds  closely 
together  in  etymology,  fails  to  produce  a  reaction  against  this 
differentiation,  unless  in  the  case  where  the  sound-change  left 
be  continuously  supported  by  analogy  (see  p.  107).  This  must 
be  recognised  as  a  fundamental  maxim  of  the  historical  investi- 
gation of  language.  We  may  examine  tXQxy  language  whose 
development  admits  of  a  continuous  investigation  to  find  a  single 
sound-law  which  has  failed  to  show,  as  a  result,  some  centuries 
after  it  has  operated,  some  kind  of  reaction.  However  great  the 
priic  oflTercd  for  such  discover)',  no  one  would  win  it. 

321.  Whoever  has  followed  such  a  development  in  all  its  con- 
nexions will  not,  as  has  been  recently  done,  claim  by  an  explana- 
tion of  forms,  resting  upon  the  supi>osition  of  unifications,  that 
the  unification  in  all  the  forms  affected  by  the  sound-law  must 
have  come  about  uniformly,  and  in  the  same  direction.  This 
would  be  to  demand  a  development  directly  contradicting  the 
experience  which  we  can  abstract  from  the  facts  which  we  have 
actually  to  obserx'e.  Besides  any  .such  demand  depends  on  a 
manifest  confusion  of  ideas.  In  the  case  of  sound-change  we 
certainly  must  demand  that  it  should  make  its  appearance  in  the 
•tame  way  in  every  case  in  which  the  same  phonetic  conditions  are 
present  But  identity  or  non-identity  of  the  phonetic  circum- 
stances has  nothing  to  J(«  with  unificatioa  Either  does  such 
group,  connected  by  material  relationship,  proceed  on  its  own 
course  of  development,  or,  if  several  such  groups  operate  on  each 
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other,  it  happens  owing  to  the  fact  that  Tormal  unification  is  simuU 
tancously  at  work ;  but  the  fact  of  being  aflectcd  by  the  same 
sound-law  does  not  in  itself  yield  any  reason  for  a  reciprocal 
influence  in  the  unification.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
circumstances,  serving  either  to  foster  or  to  check  the  process, 
which  cause  it  to  have  very  different  results  in  different  cases. 

322.  To  these  must  be  added  as  well  a  phonetic  impulse. 
Those  forms  which  arc  differentiated  by  the  operation  of  seV!cral 
sound-laws  are  less  favourable  to  unification  than  those  in  which 
only  one  of  them  has  operated  towards  differentiation. 

323.  The  well-known  Nile,  lengthening  of  the  vowels  never, 
except  in  certain  definite  connexions,  appears  before  double 
consoiiants,  in  which  case,  on  the  contrary,  a  syllable  origi- 
nally long  is  actually  shortened  (</,  bradUt «  MUG.  brAhte^ 
acht  B  MllG.  Ahtc^  etc.).  In  accordance  with  this,  the  second  and 
third  persons  singular  and  the  second  person  plural  of  the 
present  indicative  are  shortened  in  cases  where  the  terminal 
vowel  is  syncopated,  and  this  holds  good  of  cases  where  the 
other  forms  of  the  present  have  allowed  the  lengthening  to  set 
in.  But  in  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  cases  unification  has 
set  in  ;  this  is  regularly  the  case  in  the  weak  verb  (^•^.,  Icbc — Uhst^ 
Uht\  where  the  quality  of  the  vowel  was  always  uniformly 
identical  from  the  earliest  times  \  and  further,  in  the  strong 
verbs  with  radical  a :  tragc^-trdgst,  triigt  (in  Low  German  with 
shortened  vowel,  drikhst,  tirocht).  On  the  other  hand,  the  short 
syllable  of  the  second  and  third  persons  singular  is  maintained 
in  those  verbs  in  which  the  root-vowel  has  fluctuated  from 
the  earliest  times  between  c  and  1;  in  mhmc — nimmst^  nimmU 
tnti^trittst,  tritt,  this  change  is  general ;  and  it  appears  like- 
wise in  Us€—4ist,  gebc^gibst,  gibt ;  at  least  according  to  the 
usual  pronunciation  in  Lower  Germany.    The  reason  for  the  more 

o  . 
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successful  resistance  opposed  by  these  verbs  than  the  others  to 
the  unification  afTecting  the  quantity  must  certainly  be  sought 
in  the  fact  that  the  quah'ty  is  at  the  same  time  difTerent.  This 
assumption  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  they  have  not,  in  the 
case  of  the  second  |Krson  plural,  withdrawn  from  the  influence 
of  unification.  The  difference  between  a  and  a  \^  not  felt  in  this 
way.  because  the  umlaut  seems  natural  to  our  instinct  of  language. 

324.  In  01 IG.  the  participles  of  the  verbs  iesan^  giuesan^  uucsaii 
had,  according  to  Verner*s  Law,  to  be  sounded  giUran^  gineran, 
giuueran ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  traces  in  the  oldest 
records,  the  forms  gi/csan,  giftcMfi,  gintfcsan — approaching  the 
present  form — actually  appear.  On  the  other  hand,  the  parti- 
ciples of  kUstn^  frUscu,  vcrlicscu  appear  even  in  MIC,  maintaining 
the  change  gekortu,  gefroren,  vcrlora:.  The  identity  of  the  vowel 
in  the  one  case,  and  the  difference  in  the  l.xst.  .ser\-es  as  a  pre- 
cedent for  the  condition  of  the  consonants. 

325.  The  strong  verbs  which  have  the  same  vowel  in  the 
singular  and  plural  of  the  preterite.  likewise  cancelled  at  an  early 
period  the  consonantal  difference  which  rose  according  to  Vemer's 
Law  ;  cf,  01 IC.  sinog — sltiogint,  hicug—hiengun,  huob — htwhuu,  hluod 
— hluodun  against  zvh — zugtiti^  meid — mituu,  [C/.  oi-:.  s/^g^  *  I 
struck  ' — s/ogofi,  with  Av?//.  *  I  drew  * — iugoN\  We  can  sec  how 
in  this  way  even  such  forms  as  are  not  merely  affected  by  the 
.same  phonetic  law,  but  are  connected  by  their  function  and  b)- 
their  method  of  formation  in  other  respects  are  differently  treated. 

326.  This  phenomenon  demands  a  psychological  explanation. 
We  should  Ik  inclined  at  first  sight  to  suppose  that  since  what 
we  call  unification  proceeds  by  analogy  from  a  new  creation, 
the  phonetic  configuration  of  the  form  expelled  by  the  new 
creation  did  not  come  into  consideration  at  all.  If  the  picture 
of  the  traditional  phonetically  differentiated  form  comes  into  con- 
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sciousncss,  no  new  creation  is  possible ;   if,  howc\-cr,  it  docs  m>t 
so  come  into  consciousness  the  new  creation  is  given  free  play. 
But  no  real  reason  appears  why  one  form  should   more  easily 
come  into  consciousness  because,  phonetically  speaking,  it  differs 
more  strongly  than  another  form  from  a  related  one.     Tlic  diffi- 
culty can  only  t)e  explained  by  the  assumption  of  the  co-operation 
of  simple  reproduction  by  the  aid  of  memor>-  and  creative  com- 
bination in  the  creation  of  new  forms,  just  as  wc  were  compelled 
to  recognise  this  in  the  daily  utterance  of  the  forms  already  usual 
in  language.    There  is  a  state  in  which  the  picture  of  the  tradi- 
tional form  is  not  powerful  enough  to  enter  into  consciousness 
under  any  circumstances  more  easily  than   a   new  creation  due 
to  analogy  \  but  still  not  so  weak  as  to  retire  without  opposition 
before  such  new  creation.     There  thus  appear  in  opposition  to 
each  other  two  ideas  contending  as  to  whether  of  the  two  shall 
first  enter  into  consciousness,  and  thus  drive  the  other  back.     It 
is  only  where   a    relation    like    this   exists    that    the    degree  of 
<livergence   between   the  traditional  form  and  the  eventual  new 
creation  comes  into  consideration.     If  the  latter  is  on  the  point 
of  pressing  first  to  the  front,  the  former  may  yet,  even  without 
being  plainly  apprehended  in  consciousness,  exercise  a  retarding 
infiMcnce  upon  it,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  the  linguistic 
sense  prevents  from  acquiring  the  in.stinctivc  surencss  requisite, 
and  thus  prompts  to  reflexion  upon  it.    The  idea  of  the  tradi- 
tional form,  however,  co-operates  as  a  stronger  retarding  agent, 
the  more  widely  its  contents  differ  from  the  new  combination. 
And  it  is  with  the  hearer  as  with  the  sixraker.     A  new  creation 
operates  the  more  bewilderingly  upon  him,  and  is  the  less  readily 
accepted  and  imitated,  the  more  many-sided  the  opposition  which 
it  presents  to  the  traditional  form,  so  far  as  the  memory  of  it  is 
still  in  some  degree  operative  in  his  mind. 
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327.  There  are  two  other  circumstances  which  play  a  much 
more  Important  part  in  the  process  of  furthering  or  impeding 
unification  than  phonetic  diflercnce,  namely,  the  greater  or  less 
stability  o{  the  connexion  of  the  etymological  groups  and  the 
greater  or  less  intensity  with  which  the  single  forms  are  stamped 
on  the  memory. 
u>v«7»^  328.  The  first  depends  on  the  degree  of  correspondence  in 
ck»  KifMo-  the  meaning,  and  on  the  degree  of  living  capacity  for  formation 
<j  11  in  the  se\'eral  forms.  Both  stand,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in 
reciprocal  relations  to  each  other.  The  more  or  less  intimate 
nature  of  the  connexion  may  be  at  once  given  with  the  mere 
function  of  the  forms ;  as,  for  instance,  the  forms  of  the  present 
are  more  closely  connected  with  each  other  than  with  those 
of  the  preterite,  the  forms  of  the  same  word  more  closely  con* 
nected  with  each  other  than  with  the  forms  of  words  derived 
from  the  same  root  The  tic  between  them  may,  however,  be 
weakened  by  secondary  development  Every  kind  of  isolation 
which  affects  the  function  increases  the  difficulty  of  reaction  against 
the  isolation  by  which  the  sounds  are  aflected,  and  renders  it 
actually  Impossible  as  soon  as  it  has  reached  a  certain  degree. 

3291  A  few  examples  may  serve  to  illustrate  these  sentences. 
The  numerous  consonantal  differentiations,  which  took  their  rise 
by  the  operation  of  Vcmcr's  Law,  are  completely  obliterated  in 
noun  inflexions,  as  seen  in  the  earliest  records  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  We  sec,  however,  their  traces  in  many  double 
forms  which  remain  parallel  to  each  other  without  any  difTerence 
of  meaning.  In  the  verb,  however,  the  differentiation  has  main- 
tained itself  better,  obviously  akled  by  the  difTerentiatlon  of  vowels 
(ablaut)  which  coincides  with  it ;  cf,  MIIG.  sinki — sdck — stigtH — 
giS0gtm.  We  are  able  now  In  several  ways  to  observe  how  the 
process  of  unification  which  sets  in  later  begins  by  cancelling 
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the  diflerence  between  the  singular  and  plural  of  the  preterite, 
and  cancelling  it  so  as  to  difTerentiatc  the  singular  by  this  pro- 
cess for  the  first  time  from  the  present  This  has  happened  in 
the  case  of  the  West  Teutonic  languages  in  almost  all  those 
cases  in  which  no  variation  of  the  vowels  interposed  to  retard 
the  process ;  thus  OHG.  sia/th — sIucg'slMogHM,  instead  of  ^slitok — 
slhoguH^fAhH-^fiafig^^fianguH,  instead  of  ^fiah^-fianguH^  etc.  We 
see  an  example  in  which  this  development  is  not  prevented  even 
by  the  diflerence  of  the  vowel  arrangements  in  the  05v  fttkau. 
This  ought,  according  to  strict  phonetic  development,  to  form 
the  preterite  fdth^undun.  Wc  find,  however,  fand-^fuHdnn 
only;  and  though  it  be  true  that  in  the  present  we  find  the 
form  findan^  yet  this  is  only  by  the  side  of  fttham.  The  few 
MHC.  traces  of  this  old  change  all  display  a  departure  from  the 
older  circumstances  still  existent  in  MilG.,  where  the  singular  of 
the  preterite  is  assimilated  to  the  plural :  ziehe—zog  (OIIC.  z&k) — 
sogCH^  leide — /iV/(0HG.  icid) — litten^schiddc — schuiit  (OliG.  sncid) — 
schuittcH,  sitde — soft  (OHG.  sM)^sottai,  crkiesc — trkor  (OHG.  irko$) 
— irkoren.  In  the  same  way  the  ablaut  has  certainly  maintained 
itself  in  MHG.,  but  a  correspondence  has  been  re-established 
between  the  singular  and  plural  of  the  preterite. 

33a  We  are  often  able  to  observe  that  phonetic  differentiations 
which  are  disregarded,  either  completely,  or  with  the  exception  of 
scanty  traces,  maintain  their  place  between  words  etymologically 
connected,  or  arc  only  cancelled  when  their  relationship  to  each 
other  is  very  close.  In  the  Teutonic  languages  a  change  dating 
from  the  oldest  times  has  been  in  operation  between  the  sound  of 
German  h  and  our  ck, — the  sound  of  //  appearing  at  the  beginning 
of  a  syllable,  that  of  ch  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  and  before  con- 
sonants :  cf,  MHG.,  r^ch,  *  raw,*  gen.  rMts,  ick  siht — tr  siht  (pro- 
nounced like  the  MHG.  sirhi) — er  sack — xvir  sAIuh,     In  the  case  of 
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the  written  language  of  to-day,  this  change  in  the  inflexion  is 
disregarded,  except  in  the  case  of  /loch;  while,  besides  this,  the 
comparative  and  superlative  have  been  approximated  to  the  posi- 
tive, except  in  the  case  o{  hoher-^hikhste  and  ndJur^-nddiste.  In 
other  cases,  however,  it  is  maintained  :  cf,  seiun-^gesicht^  geschehen 
--^geschichtc.fliehcn—ftucht,  zichcu — zucht^  schmach — uhtudhcn.  An 
interchange  prevailing  in  many  instances  in  the  case  of  the  vowels, 
appeared  in  the  OG.  dialects  under  the  influence  of  the  vowel  of  the 
following  syllable,  viz.,  between  t  and  /  and  between  u  and  o.  This 
interchange  has  been  almost  disregarded  in  the  noun-inflexion 
before  the  commencement  of  our  tradition.  In  MUG.  it  is  consis- 
tently maintained  within  groups  etymological ly  connected,  except- 
ing In  cases  of  feminine  formations  of  nouns  of  the  agent ;  cf  got 
'^gotinnc  {OWQ,  gutinna\  but  cf  also  the  present  use  of  birin  by  the 
side  of  bcrinm^  and  ik^olf  by  the  side  of  wiilpinnc  and  the  diminu- 
tives {c/.voge/'—vvgvitfi  [oilG, /iigi/t]).  In  NllG.  the  unification  only 
ai>pears  in  the  case  of  close  relationship.  Thus  it  appears  regularly 
in  the  case  of  names  of  materials  (c/,  Icder-^ledcrn,  MIIG.  li<Urtu  ; 
gold^^golihn  [MIK;.  gititftfi]  ;  hoiz — holzcrn  [huizhi] ;  besides  t';^.,  in 
tiY»r/ — 4tftf7%*or/,  (fpthvortnt  [MIK;.  aiitwUric^  atthcurtcit] ;  goid^  trr- 
goldift,  still  in  the  old-fashioned  style  vergiddcn).  On  the  other 
hand,  we  find  at  the  present  day  recht — richtcn^  richdg,  gcricht ; 
htrg'—gebirgt ;  fdd-^gcfilde  ;  hcrde — hirt ;  hold—htdd;  foU—fid- 
Uh  :  koch — kitche^  etc 

331.  As  a  matter  of  course,  no  unification  sets  in  where  the 
feeling  for  the  etymological  connexion  has  completely  disappeared 
cvwing  to  a  divergence  in  the  development  of  meaning,  or  even 
where  it  is  so  far  faded  that  it  does  not  come  into  con* 
sciousness  without  some  reflexion.  This  explains,  for  instance, 
why  the  differences  in  sound  just  described  are  maintained  in 
the  following  cases :  rank  —  mnckicerk^  ranchuHwre^  ranchhandtl : 
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uach  (MUG.  Ndch) — nnki ;  crdt^irdtn,  irdisch  ;  golH^-^gnldtH  (an 
adjective  used  substantively).  In  MHO.  the  contracted  forms  du 
treist,  er  trtit  from  tragen  actually  exist ,  these  are  in  Nllc,  again, 
replaced  by  trdgsU  tragi ;  but  the  contraction  is  maintained  in  the 
derivation  getnide.  MlIC.  gar  shows  in  its  inflected  form  a  w 
(garwi.  etc.),  which  oujjht,  according  to  the  laws  of  sound-change, 
to  develop  into  b ;  but  an  inflexion,  gar—garber^  could  not  be 
maintained  indefinitely,  and  the  inflected  followed  the  example 
of  the  uninflected  forms :  on  the  other  hand,  the  b  of  the  verb 
gerbeu  remained,  owing  to  the  diflcrent  development  of  mean- 
ing. Every  language,  in  o^n^xy  ix)ssiblc  stage  of  development, 
aflbrds  a  plentiful  supply  of  proof  of  this  phenomenon. 

332.  The  intensity  of  the  impression  received  by  the  memory 
determines,  in  the  first  instance,  the  relative  strength  of  the  factors 
opposed  to  each  other,  in  which  resfKct  the  remarks  made  above 
(p.  206)  equally  apply.  If,  cg,^  in  ON.  the  first  }x:rson  singular  of 
the  conjunctive  mocxl  ends,  in  both  present  and  preterite,  in  a  (gefa^ 
gf'-fd),  while  in  all  other  forms  an  /  appears  (gefir,  gefi,  gcfim^  g^fi^% 
gcfi  and  gijcfir^  gicfi^  etc.)  the  chances  arc,  of  course,  highly  un- 
favourable to  the  former,  and  thus  gtji  and  gtcfi  ap|)ear  in  the  more 
recent  sources  likewise.  Hut,  of  course,  under  certain  circumstances, 
one  isolated  form  may  carry  the  day  iigainst  several  corresponding 
forms — that  is,  if  they  are  more  frequently  used  for  themselves  than 
tlie  others  taken  together.  If,  for  instance,  in  NllG.  zUmen  the  / 
runs  generally  through  the  present,  from  which  then,  instead  of  tlie 
old  strong  preterite,  a  further  new  weak  preterite  is  formed,  while 
in  MUG.  most  forms  still  maintain  c,  this  depends  on  the  fact  that 
the  third  person  singular  cs  zUmt  occurred,  then,  as  now,  more 
frequently  than  all  the  others. 

333.  But  most  of  the  irregularities  in  the  treatment  of  etymo- 
logical groups,  which  otherwise  stand  perfectly  parallel  to  each 
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Other,  proceed  from  the  fact  that  the  individual  groups  difier  very 
markedly  from  each  other  with  respect  to  the  frequency  of  their 
occurrence,  and  thus  with  respect  to  the  facih'ty  with  which  the 
individual  forms  can  be  reproduced  by  an  effort  of  memory 
with  their  traditional  differences.  The  rarest  words  arc  those 
which,  assuming  circumstances  in  other  respects  to  be  similar, 
are  earliest  exposed  to  unification  ;  the  most  commonly  occurring 
are  the  latest  to  be  so  exposed,  or  indeed  not  exposed  at  all. 
This  assertion  can  be  proved  inductively  as  well  as  deductively. 

334.  But  besides  this,  the  course  of  the  movement  is  influenced 
b)'  a  quantity  of  casual  processes  in  the  mental  activity  of  the 
single  individuals  and  their  reciprocal  effect  —  processes  which 
lie  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  reasoning,  as  of  our  observation. 
Especially  do  factors  withdrawn  from  our  knowledge  play  a  great 
])art  in  the  contest  which  the  double  forms,  which  have  taken 
their  rise  owing  to  unification,  have  to  go  through  with  respect 
to  each  other.  Omniscience  alone  could  explain  in  every  case 
why  the  decision  has  been  in  certain  cases  thus,  and  in  other 
ca^es  otherwise.  And  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
very  frequently  analogous  cases  result  differently  in  the  same 
dialect,  and  one  and  the  same  case  have  different  issues  in  different 
dialects.  Thus,  to  cite  only  a  quite  certain  example:  while  the 
Gothic  has  in  other  cases  unified  the  socalled  grammatical 
dumge,  by  rendering  general  the  use  of  the  consonant  of  the 
present  and  of  the  singular  preterite,  the  verbs  hvairban^  svairban^ 
skaidan  have  taken  the  opposite  course,  and  have  generalised  the 
use  of  the  consonant  of  the  plural  preterite  and  of  the  participle  ; 
and  especially  in  the  case  of  the  last-mentioned  verb  in  HC,  which 
carries  the  consonant  of  the  plural  preterite  through  more  com- 
monly than  the  Gothic,  the  consonant  of  the  present  has  succeeded 
in  canying  the  day. 
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335.  Of  course,  however,  the  development  in  the  indivi-i«i« 
dual  material  groups  is  not  wholly  independent  of  the  formal  fiw^ 
grouping.  When  a  phonetic  differentiation  aflfects  all  the 
etymological  parallel  groups  belonging  to  a  formal  group,  a 
co-operation  of  the  material  and  the  formal  grouping  is  thereby 
caused.  This  co-operation  sometimes  serves  to  decide  the  direction 
of  the  unification.  In  the  original  German  there  occurred  in 
the  numerous  noun-formations  with  the  suffix  -no^  a  change  of 
the  vowel  preceding  the  «  between  //  (aftenvards  further  de- 
veloped into  (ho)  and  e  (1),  so  that  both  distributed  themselves 
among  the  different  cases  according  to  a  regular  rule.'  Next, 
at  a  later  period,  we  find  m  (n)  and  c  (/)  regularly  carried 
through  all  the  cases  of  a  word.  Thus  in  the  Gothic  we  find 
forms  like  \iudaus,  *king,'  standing  beside  forms  like  mnnrgins^ 
*  to-morrow;'  and  in  ON.  forms  \W%:  J^rmuun  beside  forms  like 
CXJ/////,  and  vwrgtnm  and  morglnn  standing  together.  But  the 
participles  falling  under  this  head  have,  in  contrast  with  the 
lawless  caprice  evidenced  in  the  other  forms,  invariably  -<f«  in 
Gothic,  and  invariably  -/;/  in  ON.  The  decisive  part  played  by 
the  formal  grouping  is  especially  seen  from  the  fact  that  such 
participles  as  have  been  completely  transformed  into  adjectives 
or  substantives,  have  in  some  cases  struck  out  a  new  path ;  cf. 
Gothic  fdgins, '  hidden,'  as  against  fulhans,  the  genuine  participle 
of  fUhan^  *  to  hide ;'  aigt'N,  *  property '  (dgait/iiiM),  the  participle  of 
nigan,  •  to  have,'  used  substantivally  ;  further,  the  on.jf/ttNH,  *  giant,' 
the  old  participle  of  eta ^  *  to  eat,*  with  an  active  signification. 

33d  The  formal  grouping  may,  however,  not  merely  determine 
the  direction  of  the  unification,  but  also  whether  it  shall  occur  at  all. 
The  less  phonetic  differentiation  disturbs  the  formal  parallelism  of 
the  single  groups  among  themselves,  the  more  capable  arc  they  of 

»  C/,  Beiiriigf,  vi.  2j8  sq^. 
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withstanding  the  tendencies  towards  unification.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  maintenance  of  the  ablaut  series  in  Teutonic  for  so  long  a 
period  would  have  been  impossible  if  each  verb  had  had  its  own 
special  kind  of  ablaut,  and  had  there  not  existed  larger  groups 
of  verbs  with  the  same  scheme.  And  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  the  schemes  preserved  to  us  represent  merely  a  selection 
from  those  which  were  in  existence  before  the  commencement  of 
our  tradition,  all  those  which  were  represented  cither  by  a  few  or 
by  only  a  single  example  having  (Krished,  save  for  a  few  traces. 
The  disappearance  of  others  may  be  traced  historically ;  €,g,  Gothic 
trudn  —  trad —  trcdum  —  trudans.  It  is  the  same  with  the  umlaut 
in  the  second  and  third  |>ersons  of  the  singular  indicative  present 
of  the  strong  verbs ;  oik;,  fani  — fcrist  — Jcrit^  and  thus  in  .MHO. 
fahrc  — fiihrst  — /////;/. 

337.  Another  circumstance  which  contributes  lo  the  prcserva- 
i<iir-  tion  of  a  phonetic  difTercncc  is  when  this  hap^icns  to  coincide  with  a 
diflcrence  of  function.  If,  for  instance,  all  the  cases  of  the  singular 
are  arranged  so  as  to  corrcs|x>nd  with  all  the  cases  of  the  plural, 
the  relation  they  bear  to  each  other  is  more  easily  and  more 
indelibly  stam|)ed  on  the  memory  than  if  certain  forms  of  the 
singular,  coupled  with  certain  forms  of  the  plural  arc  arranged  so 
as  to  correspond  with  certain  other  forms  of  the  singular  and  plural. 
And  thus  it  is  also  natural  that  where,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
phonetic  diflferentiation  corresponds  with  the  diflcrence  of  function, 
the  unification  should  be  confined  to  the  groups  which  are  more 
immediately  connected,  and  this  unification  thus  perfects  the 
correspondence  between  phonetic  and  functional  difference.  In 
Old  Danish  the  plural  of  barn,  *  bairn/  in  accordance  with  a  general 
Scandinavian  sound-law  is  born ,  barna,  b0rnum,  bom ;  while  in 
the  singular,  a  prevails  throughout  Modern  Danish  has  admitted 
bsrHa  also  instead  of  barna.     In  another  word,  lagh^  Maw,*  0  is 
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carried  even  in  Old  Danish  throughout  tin:  whole  plural  The 
unification  within  the  narrower  groups  is  frequently  enough  the 
preliminary  to  wider  unification.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  lagk,  the  0  is 
actually  making  its  appearance  sometimes  in  Old  Danish,  and  in 
Modem  Danisli  An'  is  the  prevailing  form.  The  coincidence  with 
a  functional  difference  may,  however,  be  the  reason  for  the  lasting 
retention  of  a  phonetic  difference,  and  especially  when  it  is  ren- 
dcrcd  capable  by  formal  analogy  of  resistance  in  the  way  already 
described. 

33S.  The  coincidence  of  these  two  circumstances  enables  the 
idea  of  the  phonetic  variation  to  connect  itself  so  closely  with  the 
functional  variation  that  the  two  may  appear  inseparable  to  the 
instinct  of  language.  I'hus  it  is  that  the  non-significant  variation 
originated  by  accident  became  significant.  It  will  become  more 
significant  still,  the  less  plainly  that  variation  in  meaning  is 
accentuated  by  other  phonetic  variations.  Language  thus  claims 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  characteristic  signs  of  the 
functional  variation  which  set  in  as  a  consequence  of  phonetic  loss. 

339.  The  ablaut  in  the  German  verb  de|Knds  upon  a  vowel 
differentiation  already  manifest  in  the  IE.  original  language.  This 
is  a  mechanical  result  of  the  shifting  accent,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  original  difference  in  the  function  of  the  single  form.s 
This  differentiation  was  even  for  the  original  language  superfluous, 
except  as  regards  the  distinction  between  the  present  and  imper- 
fect on  the  one  hand,  and  the  aorist  upon  the  other  {cf.  GK.  Xciin#, 
iktv^v,  XtiiroifM  —  tXiwop,  Xiwoi^i).  The  perfect  stem,  in  parti- 
cular, was  clearly  differentiated  from  the  present  stem  by  re- 
duplication. Hence  we  sec,  even  in  Greek,  distinct  signs  of  decay 
in  the  vowel-change  between  present  and  perfect ;  we  have,  on 
the  one  hand,  Xtiir»  —  XcXoiiro,  but  wXifcw  —  ir^Xe^a  and  not 
^wiwXoxa.    And  only  a  few  traces  remains  of  the  original  change 
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between  the  singular  and  the  plural  of  the  perfect  (oiZa  — 
X^ii^n).  The  ablaut  disappears,  in  fact,  simply  because  it  is 
superfluous ;  and  it  was  superfluous  because  the  old  characteristic 
sign  of  the  perfect  stem,  the  reduplication,  survived,  and  was  con- 
sistently maintained,  while  the  present  stem  was  also,  in  many 
respects,  specially  characterised.  In  Teutonic,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  loss  of  the  reduplicate  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  confir- 
mation of  the  ablaut  We  cannot  indeed  assert  that  one  was  the 
cause  of  the  other.  Rather,  the  primary  impulse  to  the  loss  of  tlie 
reduplication  was  given  by  the  phonetic  development,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  certain  forms  were  no  longer  recognisable  as  re- 
duplicated {cf,  the  type  Wrum) ;  and  the  preservation  of  the  ablaut 
is  due,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  existence  of  parallel  series.  But 
in  the  further  course  of  development,  a  reciprocal  causal  relation 
has  become  manifest.  For  instance,  it  is  instructive  for  our  purpose 
that,  in  Gothic,  chiefly  those  verbs  have  maintained  the  reduplica- 
tion in  which  the  IE.  vowel  variation  between  present  and  perfect 
(preterite)  has  disappeared  on  phonetic  grounds;  and  this  holds 
good  of  every  case  ;  <^,  halda  —  Itai/iaid,  skaitfa  —  skaiskaui,  stauta 
'^staitaut  Still,  even  in  OHC,  there  was  as  yet  no  absolute 
necessity  of  differentiating  the  root  syllable  of  the  present  and 
preterite,  because  the  variation  was  marked  in  the  termination  as 
well  in  the  case  of  each  single  person  of  the  indicative  as  of  the 
conjunctive.  The  case  is  different  in  Miic,  where  in  the  first  and 
second  persons  plural  of  the  indicative,  and  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  conjunctive  the  variation  between  the  present  and  the  preterite 
depends  entirely  upon  the  form  taken  by  the  root-syllable,  cf,gebtn 
^ gdben^  gebtt  ^  gibet^  giht  ^  gabt,  etc  In  NIIG.  the  second 
perMNi  singular  and  the  third  person  plural  of  the  indicative  must 
be  added  to  the  list  Thus  the  ablaut  has  become  a  character- 
istic, who9e  necessity  has  been  increasingly  felt    But  it  is  only 
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the  distinction  between  the  present  and  the  preterite  that  is  or  im- 
portance, and  not  that  between  the  singular  indicative  preterite,  or 
merely  the  first  and  third  persons  of  it,  and  the  other  forms  of  the 
preterite.  The  last-mentioned  distinction,  passing  as  it  did  Iike> 
wise  from  the  original  language,  was  maintained  solely  owing 
to  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  certain  verbs,  and  the  exis- 
tence of  parallel  series.  It  was  thus,  in  the  case  of  certain 
classes,  cast  aside  at  an  early  date  (Gothic  for  — forum^  faifdk  — 
faifdhum,  OWVu  fiang — fiaMgioM)  [OZ,  udc -- scocon,  etc}  In  the 
case  of  other  classes  it  has  maintained  its  ground  even  into  Nllc, 
hut  has  finally  been  cast  aside  entirely  save  for  a  few  traces.  It 
is  merely  in  respect  of  phonetic  convenience  a  gain  to  say,  as  we 
do  now,  sprang  —  spraugen^  flog  — flogcn^  and  not  as  in  onG,^ 
spranc — sprungcn^floiig — flug^ft*  Thus  the  ablaut  received  no 
functional  value  till  the  NIIG.  period.  And  in  this  connexion 
there  is  one  noteworthy  circumstance.  The  variation  between 
the  singular  and  plural  is  (except  in  the  past-present  verbs)  re- 
tained by  tlie  modem  written  language  solely  in  the  common  verb 
Zs}€rdctt  [xL*ard — wurdo9t\  and  in  this  case  also  by-forms  prepon- 
derate, in  which  the  variation  is  lost ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
still  a  number  of  verbs  in  which,  though  the  vowel  of  the  singular 
has  penetrated  into  their  plural,  yet  the  conjunctive  has  main- 
tained its  peculiar  vowel  arrangement :  starb  —  stUrbe^  schwamm  — 
schwomme  (with  a  by-form  schxvamM€\  etc.  In  this  case  a  phonetic 
contrast  is  maintained  within  narrower  limits,  but  again  in  virtue 
of  the  coincidence  with  a  functional  one.  Since,  however,  the 
umlaut  alone  would  suffice  to  express  the  latter  (schwammtn  — 
sckwtimmen\  it  would  be  superfluous  to  maintain  the  old  vowel. 
But  precisely  in  the  case  of  those  verbs  In  which  the  umlaut  is 
maintained  most  strictly  (veniiirbe,  stilrbe^  wurbt^  ivUrfe^  hUlft) 
another  consideration  comes  in,  namely,  the  need  for  distinction 
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from  the  conjunctive  present :  hei/c  and  hai/e,  which  form  occurs 
as  a  variant  of  hiiift,  are  no  doubt  diflcrently  written,  but  phone- 
tically they  correspond  with  e.ich  other.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
i5  no  verb  with  i  going  through  all  the  persons  of  its  present 
tense  which  still  forms  a  subjunctive  preterite  with  //  {e^.,  singe  — 
sHngt),  because  in  this  case  it  is  precisely  the  old  form,  which, 
according  to  the  pronunciation  prevalent  in  most  German  dialects, 
would  fall  into  correspondence  with  the  conjunctive  present  And 
this  explains  the  fact  why  the  verbs  with  /;//;/  and  ;•//  show  double 
forms  still  {scfnvaifime  —  scfiwomwe,  sanne  —  sihim :  cf,  geschwom- 
meff.gtsonNcn  as  contrasted  with  gcsMfigcn,^ 

34a  A  part  similar  to  that  played  by  the  ablaut  is  that  played 
by  the  umlaut  produced  b>'  an  /  or  J  of  the  following  syllable. 
In  the  masculine  /-declension  in  OHC.  it  had  happened  to  become 
the  rule  that  the  whole  singular  was  free  from,  and  the  whole 
plural  aflfected  by,  its  umlaut  {gast^gcsti,  etc.),  and  it  is  hence 
that  the  difference  is  maintained.  The  circumstance  is  best  ex- 
plained if  we  compare  the  history  of  the  change  between  e  and 
/,  9i  and  0,  caused  by  the  following  vowel.  The  //-declension 
must  in  original  German  have  run  much  as  follows :— ' 


Sing. 

V\. 

Sing. 

PI. 

N.  nicdhz 

midivh 

siinitz 

SH9iiviz 

G.  mcdanz 

medctu* 

sonaitz 

sottet*6 

D,  midiu 

mtdumiz 

SHUilt 

SMPtMftl 

A.  mtdn 

mfdnns 

SMNtt 

SNHItttS 

So  iHirposeless  a  change  was  not  likely  to  be  long  maintained. 
And  thus  we  find  traco  of  it  in  Old  Norse  alone,  one.  has 
from  the  very  eariicst  times  made  the  a  of  smhh  uniform  through- 

*  The  lermiMtinnn  arc  coiii|iarativel)r  unimportant  fur  «*«r  iwrpoie. 
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out ;  in  mtitt,  thu,  em,  the  e :  and  in  situ,  quirn,  llic  i}  The 
umlaut  in  the  /-declension  has  not  yet  come  to  be  a  necessity 
in  OHO.,  as  the  cases  of  the  plural  arc  independently  of  its  aid 
clearly  diflcrentiated  from  those  of  the  singular ;  indeed  it  is  not 
a  necessity  in  MUG.  cither  as  long  as  the  c  of  the  flexional 
terminations  is  retained ;  for  the  nominative,  accusative,  and 
genitive  plural  geste  could  not  easily  be  confused  with  the  dative 
singular  gasU,  even  should  they  di.s|>ense  with  the  aid  of  the 
umlaut.  But  directly  the  e  disappears  —  and  this  is  the  case 
notably  in  the  South  German  dialects — the  umlaut  remains  in  the 
nominative  and  accusative  as  the  only  mark  of  distinction  be- 
tween the  singular  and  the  plural.  At  this  stage  of  development 
the  i-declcnsion  has  a  decided  advantage  over  the  /i-declcnsion, 
and  the  purely  dynamical  value  of  the  umlaut  is  complete. 
This  is  very  clearly  manifest  in  the  fact  that  it  spreads  be)'ond 
its  original  domain.  This  disposition  to  spread  .stands  in  the 
closest  connexion  with  the  absence  or  presence  of  a  diflercn* 
tiattng  (*.  In  the  same  way  in  South  German  the  umlaut  has 
aflfected  almost  all  the  substantives  of  the  old  n-declension  capable 
of  being  affected  by  it  (</  ScilMKlJ.ER,  Miindarteii  BaitrHs,  %  796, 
and  WiNTELER,  Kcivitzer  muftdart,  p.  i;o  sqqX  Thus  they  say 
Mg^tdg,  ann^dnn,  etc.  The  Middle  and  Low  German  dialects 
have  this  tendency  in  a  much  less  degree,  and  notably  only  in 
the  case  of  words  of  more  than  one  .syllable,  such  as  saite/,  xiHigett. 
in  which  they  too  reject  the  c  of  the  plural.  .At  an  early  |)eriod 
the  umlaut  succeeded  in  affecting  words  expressive  of  relationship, 
which  originally  were  inflected  with  consonants,  and  thus  could 
dispense  with  a  termination  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  plural ; 
MHO.  tvi/i'r — tv/rr,  mnoUr — miieter,  etc. 

>  €/,  Bt'itntgf,  t.£,  d,  J,  ifr,  vi.  80.  The  |>o^siblc  altcmaliTc  remains  of  %  unilka- 
tion  in  dificrtnt  difcctions  anuming  that  for  0110.  a  jthonetic  tniasitivc  of  i  into  1  btf  ire 
N  if  to  be  Mppoicd. 
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341.  The  formal  unification,  which  we  had  already  occasion 
repeatedly  to  call  into  consideration,  is  also  often  a  reaction 
against  an  objectless  phonetic  diflcrcntiation.  The  process  is  then 
the  following.  Within  a  class  which  hitherto  adopted  similar  for- 
mations, phonetic  diflfercnccs  arose  in  one  form  or  in  several.  For 
instance,  the  genitive  in  certain  words  formed  itself  in  one  way, 
and  in  others  differently,  while  in  other  cases  the  uniformity  was 
not  disturbed.  Then  the  tendency  makes  itself  felt  of  restoring  the 
same  uniformity  in  the  one  or  the  few  differentiated  forms  as  well, 
and  of  changing  the  partial  agreement  of  the  method  of  formation 
again  into  a  complete  agreement.  This  method  of  unification  is 
specially  seen  in  connexion  with  the  material  method,  as  the 
instances  cited  may  .ser\'e  to  show.  But  even  independently  of 
this  it  occurs  frequently  enough.  Under  this  head  falls,  for 
instance,  the  unification  of  the  hard  and  soft  fricative  in  the  ter- 
minations of  the  cases  and  i>ersons  of  the  Old  Teutonic  dialects.' 
According  to  Vemer's  Law  |»»IE.  /  was  divided  into  f  and  «  (</),  s 
into  s  (hard)  and  s  (.soft).  Accordingly  in  the  original  German  wc 
had  ♦  ird^si  {dn  trittst,  *  thou  treadest '),  •  /rr/Zfi  {cr  tritt\  •  txd^\€  (ihr 
iretet)  ♦  txd6tt^i(sU  trctcn\  as  against  •  bt'rczi,  *  thou  bearest,'  •  Mv«/, 
^bt^ri^^  ^  b^roudi^  while  in  the  first  ^Krsons  singular  and  plural  no 
differentiation  had  yet  appeared ;  further,  in  the  (^declension,  the 
nominative  singular  was  ^ stigds  (stcg\  but  ^I'hxvos  ('  horse') ;  the 
nominative  plural  ^stigSs^  but  I'hxcds ;  accusative-plural  ^  stigdns 
but  /hivons,  while  the  other  case-endings  remained  the  same ;  and 
similarly  in  other  classes  of  inflexion.  The  unification  which 
ensued  terminated  in  nearly  e\*ery  case  in  favour  of  the  toft 
sound  ;  on  which  we  have  to  remark  that  s  appears  as  r  in  the  ON. 
and  in  the  West  Teutonic  dialects,  but  disappears  from  the  latter 
in  the  case  of  original  auslaut    Still,  in  certain  cases,  too,  the  hard 

>  Cf,  Mttiige,  vL  548  jfy. 
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s  has  carried  the  day.  Thus,  in  the  nominative  plural  of  the  a* 
declension,  we  find  in  as.  and  Old  Fricsic  dagas  by  the  side  of  ON. 
dagar;  in  OS.  the  Hdiand  exhibits  -/»j.  only  in  solitary  cases  0  or 
a  (grurio,  slutild) ;  while  in  the  Frcckcnhorst  Roll  a  appears  more 
frequently  than  os  and  as.  Olio,  recognises  in  appellatives  a  only ; 
on  the  other  hand,  in  genealogical  designations  which  have  passed 
into  names  of  towns,  it  displays  -as  as  well,  supposing  that  these 
are  not  to  be  taken  in  any  other  way.* 

342.  An  example,  Ukcn  from  nwxlcm  times,  is  the  restoration 
of  the  inflexion  e  in  NIIG.  lit  cases  where  it  had  already  disappeared 
in  MHO.  The  derivatives  terminating  in  -en,  -tr,  -r/  are  par- 
ticularly instructive.  In  the  case  of  substantives  the  MIIG.  rejcc- 
tion  of  the  e  is  maintained  ;  ir/,  dts  nwrgens,  dem  wageti,  die  wagen, 
dcr  wagen,  den  ti^gcu,  as  against  tages,  tage,  tageu,  and  in  the  same 
way  schUssei^  schiisseln^  as  against  schuU,  schuUn.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  case  of  adjectives  which  are  connected  more  firmly, 
owing  to  the  prevailing  uniformity  which  characterises  them,  the  e 
has  been  restored  after  the  analogy  of  the  monosyllabic  words : 
gefangtHis  like  Imtgis,  gefangau,  gefangcuen  (MHO.  gevmgen), 
audire.aHdercs.andcre  ("MUG.  ander,  aiidcrs,  andcr).  The  KHG. 
forms  occur  even  in  MIlG.  by  the  side  of  the  syncopated  forms. 
We  are  able  in  this  case  to  make  observations  again  on  the  pro- 
cess of  isolation.  We  write  invariably  die  and  dm  eltern,  beside 
dU,  dm  alUrtn;  dcr  jiiiiger,  den  jiingcm  (substantive),  beside 
dir  JHHgtn^  denjnngtrtn  (adjective)  ;  einzeln,  dative  plural  of  the 
MHG.  adjective  iinsei;  anderseits^  unserseits,  as  against  andire  stite, 
UHun  siite;  vordirseite,  hintersiite^  oberarm,  nnUrarm^  tdelmanM, 
inmrhalb^  ansstrhalb^  cberhalbt  unterhalb  (all  spurious  composites 
sprung  from  the  union  of  the  adjective  and  substantive),  as  against 
die  V0rdin  siite^  etc. ;  anders,  as  against  andtrts. 

'  Cf,  Kbcd,  tiUtx'krift fur  ietaukes  mllirlHrn^  SkviU.  p.  1 10  iff. 
P 
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343.  Another  case  in  which  the  umlaut  has  become  dynamical 
from  analogous  reasons  is  the  subjunctive  mood  of  strong  pre- 
terites, and  of  the  weak  ones  formed  with  no  intervening  vowel, 
y\\\G,  fuor^iien,  sang^  pi.  sungen — sungen,  mohte — vwhU\  brAhti — 
bra^itf,  etc.  In  this  case  the  umlaut  is  either  uniformly  prevalent, 
or,  at  least  for  the  plural,  is  the  only  method  of  distinction. 
The  dynamic  acceptation  of  umlaut  by  the  linguistic  instinct 
announces  itself  in  NIIG.  by  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  all  other 
unification  of  the  vowel-system,  the  umlaut  still  remains,  as  sang, 
sangen — sdttge,  for  stingen,  siinge  ;  and  further,  even  more  decidedly 
in  MllG.,  in  the  transference  of  the  umlaut  from  the  preterites 
which  had  originally  no  vowels  to  the  syncopated  preterites  {brante 
— brcHie,  instead  of  brante  after  the  analogy  of  brMie — brahte)} 
i«.«<nMi  344-  A  third  case  is  the  umlaut  in  the  present  as  contrasted  with 
the  suppression  of  the  umlaut  in  the  preterite  and  the  participle : 
one.  brennu — branta-^gibnuihr.  In  the  participle  a  change  has 
developed  phonetically:  gibrcnnU-^gibraNt-.  The  first  result, 
however,  of  unification  under  these  circumstances  is  that  the  unin- 
flected  form  gibrennit  is  rejected  in  favour  of  gibrant  But  then 
the  contrast  is  maintained  in  the  root  syllable  between  the  present 
and  preterite  participle  for  centuries  unintermittently,  although  it 
is  not  necessar}*  to  the  characterisation  of  the  forms. 

345.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  for  even  elements  of  the  stem  of 
the  word  to  be  changed  into  flexional  terminations.  This  is  the 
case  in  the  German  weak  declension.  In  this  the  h  (as  in  words 
like  namen^fraMtn^  herzen)  belongs  to  the  original  stem.  As,  how- 
ever, every  trace  of  the  original  flexional  termination  has  been 
wiped  out  by  phonetic  decay,  and  as,  on  the  other  side,  the  n  in 
the  nominative  (in  the  case  of  the  neuter,  in  the  accusative  as  well) 
singular  has  disappeared,  as  in  the  case  of  name^frati^  hirz^  it  has 

I  Cf,  Bech,  Cwwumim^  vt.  p  129  /ff. 
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come  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the  oblique  cases  in  contrast  with 
the  nominative  singular.  Another  case-suffix,  which  took  its  rise 
in  a  similar  manner,  is  the  syllable  -/r,  which  serves  to  form 
plurals  {rad^rHdtr,  maun'-mdnH€r\  The  method  of  formation 
took  its  origin  in  cerUin  neuter  j-stems  (r/  Latin  seHHS—g€H€ris\ 
in  which  s  had,  obeying  the  law  of  sound-change,  turned  into  r. 
In  the  nominative  singular  this  same  s  had  naturally,  according  to 
the  same  laws,  to  disappear  together  with  the  preceding  vowel. 
Thus,  under  the  partial  influence  of  the  vowel-declension,  there 
arose  in  the  first  place  in  OHG.  the  following  scheme  r— 


Sing. 

PI. 

N.  kalp 

kalbir 

G.  kalbir-es 

kalHro 

D.  kalbir-f 

kalbir-MM 

A.  kalp 

kalbir 

In  the  genitive  and  dative  singular,  at  least,  the  -ir^  was  useless 
and  puzzling.  And  thus  the  forms  in  question  have  already  dis- 
appeared at  the  time  from  which  our  oldest  sources  date,  leaving  but 
isolated  traces,  and  are  replaced  by  kalbts^  kalbe^  which  arc  formed 
after  the  model  of  the  normal  inflexion  from  the  nominative 
accusative.  Then  the  -ir  necessarily  appeared  as  the  characteristic 
of  the  plural,  and  the  more  so  since  there  was  in  the  nominative 
and  accusative  no  other  diflcrcntiating  symbol.  The  functional 
character  then  of  the  -i>(  =  MiiG.,  NilG.  -rr)  is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  gradually  transferred  to  a  quantity  of  words  with  which 
it  had  originally  no  connexion. 

346.  These  examples  will  suffice  to  make  it  plain  how  a  varia- 
tion which  sprang  up  without  any  idea  of  purpose,  if  favoured  by 
the  casual  coincidence  of  different  circumstances,  may  unperceived, 
and  unintentionally,  be  made  to  subserve  a  purpose,  causing  it 
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to  appear  as  though  the  variation  were  designedly  made  to  suit 
this  very  purpose.  This  appearance  grows  actually  stronger  the 
more  perfectly  the  differences  which  arose  at  the  same  time  un- 
intentionally are  abolished.  We  may  generalise  our  experience 
drawn  from  historical  development  as  far  as  we  can  trace  it,  in 
the  proposition  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  variation  of  sound 
created  of  set  purpose  with  a  view  to  denote  a  difference  of 
function.  The  difference  of  function  only  attaches  itself  to  the 
variation  of  sound  by  secondary  development,  and  this  through  a 
development  which  the  individual  speaker  neither  designs  nor  per- 
ceives by  means  of  a  natural  association  of  ideas. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

FORMATION  OF   NEW  GROUPS. 

F  sound<hangc  has,  generally  si>caking,  the  effect  of  producing 
differences  where  none  existed  previously,  it  serves,  on  theiio«br 


other  hand,  not  unusually  to  obliterate  existing  differences.  This 
is  under  certain  circumstances  a  salutary  arrangement ;  but  in  most 
cases  it  does  more  harm  than  good.  I'^or  by  this  process  differences 
essentia]  to  the  denotation  of  the  function  disappear;  and  in 
addition,  the  clear  division  of  the  single  groups  from  each  other  is 
rendered  an  impossibility.  Hence  the  effect  of  sound-change  is 
commonly  to  produce  further  results,  and  is  especially  operative 
in  producing  many  analogical  new-creations. 

348.  The  simplest  process  under  this  head  is,  when  words 
etymological ly  unconnected,  and  equally  unconnected  in  significa- 
tion, come  to  coincide  by  the  action  of  secondary  development ; 
e^.,  enkel  (taius)  «  MUG.  —  enkel  ^  enkd  {ncpos)  =  MUG.  entnktt, 
garbt  {fHanipulus)  «  MIIG.  garbe  —  garbe  {schafgarbe)  —  MIIG. 
garwt^  kUl  (carina)  «  MUG.  kiel  —  kiei  {canlis  pennae)  «  MIIG.  /•//, 
tHdhn  (nar ratio)  =  MIIG.  mtcrc  —  miihre  (cqna)  =  MHG.  mtrhe,  tar 
(porta)  «  MUG.  tor  —  tor(stuitNs)  =  MIIG.  tore  Jos  (solutus)  -  MIIG. 
Ids  —  los  (sors)  «  MHG.  ids,  ohm  (amphora)  =  MUG.  Anu  —  ohm 
(avtmctUhs)  ■»  ohiim^  schnnr  (linea)  =  MIIG.  snuor  —  schnur  (nurus) 
—  MHG.  snnr,  English  is  specially  rich  in  instances  of  this  process. 
[Cy,  such  cases  as  shed  (asccddan,  *  to  part  *),  shed, '  a  hut '  (doublet  of 
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sliad€)\  sheer  (allied  to  IccKindic  skarr^  *  bright  *) ;  s/ieer  (a  doublet 
of  se/ieatf  akin  to  Dutch  scherefi)\  salloiv  ('a  willow'),  saliaiu^ 
(•yellowish  *) ;  roMse,  rou\  rock,  quarry, purl, punchy pmnp,  box,  etc.] 
349.  It  sometimes  happens  that  two  such  words,  in  spite 
of  their  difTcrent  meaning,  become,  for  the  instinct  of  language, 
one.  No  one  without  special  philological  knowledge  will  suspect 
that  two  entirely  distinct  words  have  coalesced  in  the  German 
word  HHter,  namely  the  Latin  word  inter  and  another  con- 
nected with  the  Latin  infra  (SKT.  andhari).  Few  would 
suspect  that  the  phrase  ein  schiff  lichtifi  is  of  a  dificrent 
origin  (MUG.  lihten,  'to  lighten*)  from  die  anker  licit  ten  (Low 
German  form  for  liiftcn,  English  ////).  Schlingen  (drcorare)  is  the 
MHG.  form  of  an  elder  slindcn  {cf,,  schlund),  and  the  word  has 
perhaps  taken  (irm  root  in  the  written  language  because  it  has 
coalesced  with  schlingen  «  MIIG.  slingen.  In  the  phrase  ///  die 
schanze  schlagCH  few  are  aware  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  French 
word  chance,  and  not  with  the  German  word  schanz.  Certain  cases 
arc  more  instructive  still  in  which  formal  influence  has  been  at 
work.  It  may  be  a  mere  conjecture  that  mahlcn  (MiIG.  %nahi)  has 
passed  from  the  strong  into  the  weak  conjugation  under  the 
influence  of  malen  (MUG.  nMen\  Hut  it  is  less  questionable  that 
the  transference  of  laden  {cinladen,  OllG.  ladSn)  into  the  strong  con- 
jugation has  been  caused  by  contact  with  laden  (anfladen,  OHG. 
hladan,  English  lade) ;  while  conversely  weak  forms  of  the  latter 
appear  as  well — eg,,  iiberladcte  occurs  in  Lessing,  and  ladeit  and 
ladct  arc  in  actual  use.  It  is  certain  that  a  strong  form  er  hefalirt 
occurring  in  Jean  Paul,  in  connexion  with  befahren  (else  conjugated 
as  a  weak  verb  ■■  MIIG.  rdren)  is  due  to  a  confusion  with  the  strong 
befahren  (MHO.  tvirir).  In  Austria,  kenmn  and  konnen  arc  confused ; 
one  hears,  for  instance,  der  schauspieler  hat  seine  rolle  nicht  gekannt. 
In  the  case  of  the  two  last  instances,  we  have  words  ctymologically 
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connected,  but  still  essentially  diflTcrcnt,  confused.  In  MUG.  wc 
find  two  etymologically  different  particles  im/i/  one  with  an 
adversative,  the  other  with  a  causal  meaning  used  in  the  sense  of 
NHG.  dcHM,  The  latter  has  a  fuller  by-form,  ti^ande,  which  cooies 
to  be  used  sometimes  in  an  adversative  sense,  where  such  sense 
is  not  justified  by  its  origin  (</  MUG.  WortcrbMch,  iii.  479  b).  In 
01 IG.  the  prepositions  />//-  and  in  in  composition  with  a  verb, 
have  of^en  coalesced  into  the  form  i/f-,  the  /  disappearing  by  assimi- 
lation with  the  following  consonants.  It  thus  happens  that  the 
form  f/v/-,  being  taken  for  a  doublet  of  /;/-,  has  passed  into  cases 
where  ///  should,  strictly  siKaking,  be  used ;  cf,^  NHG.  etttbnnntn^ 
iHtsiimhN,  etc  The  German  prefix  ser-  had  in  olden  times  a  by- 
form  Si',  which  develojxjd  into  s€r-  before  a  vowel,  and  se-  before 
a  consonant  This  form  was,  phonetically  sjxraking,  identical  with 
the  preposition  se-,  which  is  of  wholly  different  origin.  The 
adverbial  form  sno  (MIK;.  su)  api>earc(l  side  by  side  with  these, 
which  gradually  thrust  completely  aside  the  form  se.  This  sh  is 
also  found  for  st*  =  sir-,  e^.,  in  LUTIIER.  The  AS.  /<^,  used  in  the 
sense  of  rrr-,  is  to  be  similarly  explained. 

35a  Unconnected  words  coalesce  into  material-groups  owing  v 
to  accidental  partial  unification.     This  is  the  simplest  variety  of 
so-called   popular  etymology,  consisting  solely  in  a  change  of 
meaning  effected  by  the  impulse  of  language  without  the  sound- for*  uc 
form  undergoing  any  change.     It  is  a  necessary  condition  of  this  m,jk^^. 
that  the  true  etymology  of  one  of  the  words  has  been  obscured, 
so  that  it  has  no  other  more  natural  connexion. 

351.  The  comix>nent  parts  of  a  compound  word  are  specially 
subject  to  such  changes  ;  thus  the  German  word  irwdhHin  is 
apprehended  as  compounded  with  n^ahneH  ^  l\l\Q»  wanen,  while 
it  really  and  truly  contains  rather  the  MHG.  (ge)wtluHen:  in 
the  ease  di  frehagw^  are  tempted  to  think  of  the  adjective /r/i. 
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[In  S0t*€rcig9i  we  think  that  wc  sec  the  word  reigft^  whereas  the 
old  Engh'sh  form  was  soverainc^  French  souverain:  in  island 
we  fancy  that  we  have  a  word  connected  with  the  Latin  ifisu/a, 
whereas  it  represents  in  fact  the  AS.  eainnd.]  Proper  names  are 
more  exposed  than  any  others  to  change  of  significance;  cf. 
ReinwaU^  Bdnvald^  Brauwu^ahi^  in  which  the  latter  half  was 
not  originally  equivalent  to  sitva^  but  was  the  noun  of  the  agent 
from  xvaltcn;  Glanb-rccht  and  LUb-rccht  are  originally  probably 
compounded  with  brecht  =  oilG.  beraht ;  Sanerlant  is  a  High 
German  form  of  S^erland^SudcrtanL  Other  instances  may  be 
seen  in  Andresen's  Volkscfymolog'u  [and  A.  S.  Palmer's  Folk-Ety- 
mology^  1882].  In  this  cp  ihe  change  of  meaning  has  ensued 
without  any  support  deriv^-.*  ;.t  the  very  outset  from  a  connexion 
in  the  meaning.  Nothing  *>  in  fact  operative  but  the  natural 
expectation  of  finding,  in  a  word  which  looks  like  a  compound, 
familiar  elements. 

352.  Proper  names  hold  out  least  successfully  against  such 
secondary  relationship  attaching  to  the  sound  alone,  simply  be- 
cause here  no  contradiction,  any  more  than  agreement,  of  mean- 
ing is  possible.  There  are,  however,  cases  as  well  in  which 
it  is  possible  to  restore  a  relation  between  the  significations  of 
the  word  in  question  ;  cf.  MIIC.  endckrist^  phonetically  developed 
from  antikrist :  MIG.  lanzknecht  from  landes  kiucht ;  HHihnwUc^ 
wahnsinn^  tcahnschajfen,  falsely  connected  with  walm  (MHO.  v)An\ 
while  the  NIIG.  wan  ('empty'  [seen  in  wan-hope^^  lies  at  their 
real  root ;  frUdhof  from  MHG.  frtthof ;  vormund  is  referred  to 
mund/^  protection  ;'  verweiun  does  not  belong  to  uv/r///  («MHG. 
wtun\  but  comes  from  the  MIIG.  virwtsiH.  Umringen,  as  its 
weak  inflexion  proves,  is  in  its  origin  no  compound  from  ringtn^ 
but  is  a  derivative  from  the  MHG.  umbtrtHc,  now  obsolete.  But 
the  fact  that  it  is  accentuated  umringtH  shows  that  it  is  appre- 
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hended  in  meaning  as  a  compound  from  nm  and  ringtn,  A 
further  result  of  the  change  of  meaning  was  the  formation  of  a 
participle  umrungin,  and  even  of  a  preterite  nmrang  {see  Sanders* 
ii.  764X  Words,  too,  which  are  really  and  truly  no  compounds, 
but  which  give  the  effect  of  being  so  owing  to  the  full  conforma- 
tion of  their  sounds,  are  thus  fashioned  with  true  compounds ; 
c/»  Uumund^  which  is  appreciated  as  UntemHud^  but  is  really 
derived  from  the  Gothic  hliuma  {anris) ;  wHssagen,  MIIC.  wtssagtH 
aOlIG.  wtzagdn^  which  is  really  a  derivation  from  wtzago^  'the 
knowing  one/  *  the  prophet  ;*  trUbsiilig^  armsdlig^  etc,  which  are 
mere    derivatives    from    triibsal^   armsal^  etc.,  by  the  derivative 

suffix  -sftf/. 

353.  It  is  a  rarer  case  when  a  word  is  apprehended  as  a  derivative 
of  another  with  which  it  is  wholly  unconnected.^  The  NIIG.  sucht 
is  apprehended  by  the  instinct  of  language  as  connected  with 
stichiH,  It  really  comes  from  the  MiiG.  su/ii  (» Gothic  sauAtsX 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  MIIG.  suocheu  (Gothic  s6kjau\ 
The  NHG.  inclination  to  connect  the  word  with  sudun  depends 
on  such  compounds  as  wassersucht^  wondsftcht,  gelbsucht^  sckwind* 
sucht^  iifersucht,  sthnsucht,  e/irsitc/U,  etc.,  which  were  apprehended 
as  *  a  longing  for  water,*  •  for  the  moon,'  etc.  Hans  Sachs  appre- 
hends 'Sukt  still  as  an  *  illness,'  as  he  shows  by  writing  wann  er 
hat  atich  die  iiftrsucht.  On  the  other  hand  we  may  compare 
the  well-known  proverb  eiftrsucht  ist  einc  Uidiusdiaft,  die  mit 
afcr  sucht,  uh^s  leiden  sc/iafft.  The  word  iaute  is  regarded  as 
connected  with  iatit,  but  is  really  a  loan  word  from  the  Arabic 
[In  the  same  way  in  E,n^\vs)\,  posthiiMous  is  popularly  connected 
vnih  post  kMmutn,  dismal  with  dies  mains;  the  sixteenth  century 
connected  abominable  (written  abhominablc)  with  ab-ltomo^  as  if  the 

'  [Cf.  OmtltHa  9/  m  Histpry  0/  tkt  German  /jtn^migt  (^tifX  Chapter),  hf  Stronc  and 
Meycr.J 
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word  signified  inhuman^  In  the  case  of  the  word  hanturcn,  wli'ch 
comes  from  kmtter,  wc  think  of  hand ;  in  the  case  of  falliiren 
(from  the  French)  o{  fallen ;  in  the  case  of  beschwichtigen^  the 
Low  German  form  of  the  MUG.  siviftcn,  of  schweigen ;  in  that 
of  schmalen  (properly  *to  make  sclimal*  'to  impair')  we  think 
of  schmdluH,  The  words  Hcrrschaft,  herrlich,  and  htrrschen  are 
derived  from  Ar//r  (hence  MIIC.  form  hCrschaft^  etc.),  but  are  now 
referred  to  lurr^  with  which  word  they  were  originally  but  in- 
directly connected. 

354.  There  is  a  more  complex  kind  of  |K>pular  etymology 
which  must  be  distinguished  from  those  described.  This  consists 
in  a  phonetic  transformation  whereby  a  word  which  reminds  us  of 
another  by  the  similarity  of  its  sound  is  brought  into  nearer  corrc- 
spondence  with  it  still.  Such  transformation  may  be  made  of  set 
purpose,  and  with  the  full  consciousness  that  those  who  employ 
the  word  arc  deliberately  altering  its  form.  Such  linguistic  con* 
tortions  are  often  handy  tools  for  humorous  writers:  Fischart 
employs  them  on  a  large  scale  in  German  [and  Dickens  and 
Thackeray  in  English].  Many  of  these  are  handed  down  as  tradi- 
tional jokes,  especially  in  academical  circles.  This  intentional 
humorous  phonetic  transformation  offers  no  problem  to  the  philo- 
loger.  It  merely  concerns  him  so  far  as  it  is  not  apprehended  as  a 
contortion  by  the  simple  minds  of  children  and  of  the  uneducated, 
but  is  accepted  and  propagated  as  the  genuine  form.  There  is, 
howe\Tr,  doubtless  such  a  thing  as  an  unintentional  and  uncon- 
sdous  transformation,  which  proves  itself  to  be  such  by  the  absence 
of  any  humour.*  F4>rcign  words,  proper  names,  and  other  words 
whose  et>'mo]og>'  has  become  obscured  are  specially  exposed  to 
this ;  and  almost  exclusiwly  com|x>unds,  or  words  which  in  virtue 

*  Wc  OMMI  rinark  that  thb  mutt  not  be  confused  with  the  phonetic  rabttitotion  to 
he  4isauM(l  in  Chapter  xxii.    The  openitinnf  of  the  two  procctset  are  not  always, 
,  clearly  leparatcd. 
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of  their  fuller  sound-arrangements  give  the  impression  of  being 
such.  In  this  process  either  the  first  clement  is  exposed  to  a 
change,  as  in  the  case  of  y«^^^ir?Xrr  (Hebrew  >V/),  dienstag^  Hul- 
iircich  (from  MUG.  UdrMiU  wauhuurf  ({xom  >  ic;.  Mo/twar/),  L^tin 
AHrkkalaiWt  from  the  Greek  op€i')(a\Ko^ :  or  it  may  be  the  second 
only;  cf^hagestoh^  Reinhold^  Gotthold^  Weinhold^  etc,  from  -clt^ 
xvalt}  abspaHfitH^  from  MUG.  sfHxncH^  'to  allure;*  abstreifen,  from 
MIIC.  stronfen;^  einode^  from  MIIG.  eiMortc  (ccte  being  a  mere  suffix) : 
i)r  both  parts  may  be  affected ;  c/,^  arifibrnst,  from  the  Latin 
arcnbalista ;  licbsUkktl^  from  the  Latin  ligusticum  ;  /vlldseN^  from 
French  valisi ;  ekreft/w/d,  from  /nro/f ;  Greek  avpiipiov,  from  the 
Hebrew  sanhcdrin  [cf,  the  vulgar  English  sfHtrrmv-grass  for 
asparagus\  One  part  changes  its  form,  while  the  other  merely 
changes  its  meaning,  in  the  case  of  absatt\  formerly  apsUe^  from 
the  Greek  a^%% ;  Kiissnacht  from  Cussiniacum  ;  probably  also 
in  MaUand  from  MUG.  Mthin,  These  examples  help  to  show 
that  an  additional  impulse  is  given  to  unification  if  the  meaning 
of  the  transfonncd  word  permits  of  being  connected  with  that 
of  its  model ;  but  such  impulse  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for 
its  production.  To  explain  the  process  we  have  to  notice  in 
the  first  instance  that  we  do  not  as  a  rule  apprehend  the  words 
and  sentences  which  we  hear  with  absolute  exactness  according 
to  their  several  factors.  VVc  commonly  to  some  extent  divine 
them  by  guesswork,  and  our  guess  depends  on  the  sense  which 
the  context  leads  us  to  expect.  In  the  process  we  come  naturally 
upon  sound-groups  with  which  we  are  quite  familiar ;  and  it  may 
thus  happen  that  the  very  first  time  that  the  word  is  heard, 
instead  of  an  intrinsically  meaningless  portion  of  a  long 
word,    a    word    in    ordinary    use    with    a    similar   sound    may 

^  The  k  hax  i)rubAbl]r  never  liecn  pronounced,  ami  in  that  cane  we  have  only  a  chance 
of  meaning,  which  has  (bund  ex])res]iion  in  the  orthof^phy. 

*  In  this  ca«e  the  dialectic  transition  from  tn  into  #1  comes  into  considerati<m. 
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substitute  itself.  And  further,  a  portion  of  a  word,  which 
otherwise  has  no  hold  on  language,  has,  even  when  correctly 
caught,  no  firm  hold  on  the  memory,  and  it  is  therefore  possible 
that  on  the  attempt  at  reproduction  a  familiar  element  may  sub- 
stitute itself  as  an  independent  word.  And  when  such  substitution 
has  once  taken  place  either  in  the  process  of  hearing  or  in  that 
()f  speaking,  the  substitution  has  the  advantage  over  the  genuine 
of  imprinting  itself  more  lastingly  on  the  memory.  It  is  natural 
to  expect  that  this  process  should  be,  as  a  rule,  confined  to  words 
of  more  than  ordinary  length.  Shorter  words  are  more  readily 
caught  and  more  readily  retained.  But  further,  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  expect  to  find  that  there  are  a  number  of  simple  words 
standing  isolated,  or  at  Icu>.  ^t  mped  with  derivatives  generally 
familiar,  and  admitting  of  beiiig  found  at  will,  while  we  expect 
besides,  of  a  word  which  gives  the  impression  of  a  compound, 
that  its  single  elements  should  admit  of  connexion  with  simple 
words. 
Vtmmm  355-  Phottctic  coiucidcncc    is   a    more  active  efficient  on  the 

.|4i   formal  than  on  the  material  side  of  language.     The   processes 
tk^^ar  ^'hicl»    range   themselves   under  this  head    fall  under  two  main 
^'         groups  — 1>.  according   as    forms  functionally  identical  or  func- 
tionally different  come  to  coincide. 

356.  The  disapiKarancc  of  phonetic  difTcrenccs  in  cases  of 
identity  of  function  may  act  beneficially  by  simplifying  the  forma- 
tkm  of  the  formal-groups.  Sometimes  in  the  process  only  the 
phonetic  differentiation  described  in  the  last  chapter  is  again 
cancelled.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  OIIG.  formative  syllables  -i//, 
-^,  -i/,  which  lie  on  the  same  lines,  converge  into  the  form  ei  ; 
and  similarly  with  -wir,  -an,  'in,  which  converge  in  the  form  -///, 
etc  But  surJi  differences  as  the  double  formation  of  the  com- 
parative and  superlative  in  oiiu.  -/Vv,  4st —  •/iro,  •dst,  or  the  two 
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synonymous  methods  of  forming  the  adjective  in  -dr^  and  -(f — in 
the  case  of  the  isolated  instance  of  eina^,  eifitg,  we  have  a  difference 
of  signification— serve  no  purpose,  and  it  is  thus  a  clear  gain  that 
\vc  have  at  present  only  -rr,  -[/]j/,  and  -(f.  The  convergence, 
again,  of  two  entire  classes  of  inflexions  tike  the  OHG.  words  in 
-<5«,  Vn,  into  the  MUG.  -tn  is  merely  a  useful  simplification. 

357.  But  it  does  not  always  happen  that  phonetic  convergence 
affects  so  regularly  entire  systems  of  material-formal  groups. 
Commonly  speaking  it  affects  only  a  single  part  of  forms  con- 
nected with  each  other.  Then  it  contributes  not  to  the  simplifica- 
tion of  the  relations,  but  often  to  their  confusion. 

(<?.)  The  phonetic  divergence  affects  consistently  the  entire 
forms  of  a  system  of  inflexion  ;  but  it  affects  in  one  class  of 
inflexions  or  in  several  only  one  part  of  the  words  which  originally 
belonged  to  it  While,  as  wc  have  seen,  of  the  three  OIIG.  classes 
of  the  weak  verbs  in  MHG.  two  have  completely  converged,  only 
those  of  the  third  class  which  have  the  root-syllable  short  (Gothic 
ending  in  -Jan)  have  fully  united  with  them  ;  those  with  long 
root-syllable  remain  still  differentiated  by  the  old  syncope  of  the 
central  vowel  in  the  preterite  and  perfect  participle,  and  it  may 
be  by  the  *  Riick-umlaut ' ;  c/,,  manete,  iebttc,  wtmte^  from  manota^ 
Icbita^  ivenita,  connected  with  mancn.  Mat,  wcpum,  by  the  side 
of  mictc,  hrantc,  connected  with  ncigcn,  hrenmn.  The  OHG.  i- 
declension  has  completely  coalesced  with  the  o-  declension  with 
respect  to  its  terminations,  but  with  respect  to  the  arrangement 
of  its  stem  only  when  the  root-vowel  admits  of  no  umlaut  Thus 
in  this  case  there  is  always  a  separation  closely  connected  with 
the  convergence,  or  it  may  be  that  a  separation  has  preceded 
the  convergence. 

(^.)  The  convergence  affects  all  the  words  of  several  classes 
of  inflexion  similarly,  but  not  all  the  forms  of  a  system  of  in- 
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flexions.  This  is  a  very  common  case.  Thus  the  second  declension 
in  Latin  has  converged  with  the  fourth  in  the  nominative  and 
accusative  singular  only ;  and  so  with  the  o-  and  /-declensions 
in  Gothic  (fisks^  fisk-^gasts,  gast\ 

(r.)  The  convergence  affects  only  one  part  of  the  words  of 
several  inflexional  classes,  and  only  one  part  of  the  forms  of  the 
inflexional  system.  Thus  in  OIIG.  the  nominative  and  accusative 
of  the  /-,  IT-,  and  o-  stems,  in  the  case  of  words  ending  with  either 
a  long  syllable  or  of  words  which  are  polysyllabic,  while  these 
cases  have  remained  separate  in  the  case  of  those  terminating 
in  a  short  syllable  ;  c/,,  gast,  ivald^  arm^  from  *gasti{z\  ^waidn  {z\ 
*anno(s\  as  against  w/;//,  smhn,  and  a  form  ^goto  which  may  at 
least  be  assumed. 

358.  When  the  case  {a)  has  occurred,  the  convergence,  as  well 
as  the  divergence,  of  inflexional  classes  is  definite,  and  admits  of 
no  reaction.  The  lasting  result  is  a  displacement  in  the  relative 
forces  of  the  groups  in  question,  the  one  receiving  an  accession 
at  the  expense  of  the  others.  The  cases  of  (b)  and  {c\  on  the 
other  hand,  produce  a  confusion  in  the  grouping.  Where  pho- 
netic modifications  once  different  are  employed  for  the  same 
function,  it  is  most  convenient  for  the  phonetic  difference  to  go 
through  all  the  forms  of  a  system,  so  that  a  sharp  line  of  demarca- 
tion may  be  drawn  bet\veen  the  single  classes  of  inflexions,  so  that 
each  single  form  betrays  at  a  glance  the  class  to  which  it  belongs. 

359.  Now  supposing  that  certain  forms  in  two  classes  coincide, 
while  some  diverge,  then  we  shall  find  that  a  word  is  easily 
arranged  wrongly  on  the  basis  of  the  forms  that  agree,  and  ana- 
logical formations  arise  in  the  place  of  the  traditional  forms  of 
the  one  class  which  rightly  belong  to  the  other.  It  is  then  possible 
for  language  to  gradually  work  its  way  out  of  the  vacillation,  and  the 
confusion  which  is  its  result,  to  simpler  and  more  stable  conditions. 
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36a  Examples  arc  easy  to  find  in  numbers.  I  would  refer 
particularly  to  the  reciprocal  influences  exercised  by  the  different 
classes  of  the  declensions  of  the  IE.  language  on  the  single  lan- 
guages— influences  which  have  almost  always  followed  as  a  result 
of  phonetic  convergence  in  se\cral  cases,  especially  in  the  nomi- 
native and  accusative  singular.  In  most  cases  the  classes  which 
thus  converge  had  at  an  earlier  period  an  identical  or  approxi- 
mately identical  method  of  formation ;  and  this  original  identity 
has  only  become  obscured  owing  to  secondary  sound-develop* 
ment,  against  which  an  immediate  reaction  is  not  possible,  because 
the  differentiation  was  so  consistent.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
unity  of  the  IE.  declension  had  been  mainly  destroyed  owing  to 
the  vowel  separation  which  has  set  in  under  the  influence  of  the 
accent,  and  the  contraction  of  the  final  syllable  of  the  stem  with 
the  regular  inflexional  termination.  These  changes  were  so  wide- 
reaching  that  many  further  changes  —  and  notably  changes  in 
the  direction  of  weakening — were  necessary  in  order  to  partially 
unite  again  on  an  entirely  different  basis  what  was  separated. 

361.  In  this  kind  of  convergence  the  result  commonly  is  that 
words  of  a  class  formed  in  one  way  pass  into  a  class  formed  in 
a  different  way,  and  they  may  do  this  either  entirely  or  only  in 
some  cases ;  either  in  all  forms  or  only  in  certain  ones.  The 
following  may  ser\'e  as  an  example  of  the  latter.  In  Gothic  the 
masculines  of  the  1-  declension  in  the  singular  have  passed  into 
the  a'  declension  on  account  of  the  phonetic  convergence  in  the 
nominative  and  accusative,  and  the  case  is  similar  in  OIIG.  The 
plural,  however,  remains  in  both  dialects  differently  inflected. 
The  fact  of  the  unification  being  arrested  at  this  particular  point 
is  a  result  of  the  never-failing  co-operation  of  the  etymological 
grouping,  and  so  far  the  maxim  is  confirmed ;  the  closer  the 
bond,  the  more  easy  the  power  of  influence. 
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362.  It  may  happen  that  cither  only  the  one  group  is  active 
while  the  other  contents  itself  with  a  passive  rdle ;  or  that  both 
groups  are  active  and  passive  at  once.  In  NHG.  a  quantity  of 
weak  masculines  have  taken  the  inflexion  of  the  strong  ones  in 
-en^  from  which  they  differed  even  in  MUG.  only  in  their  nomina- 
tive and  genitive  singular  ;  cf.,  bogen  (sMilG.  boge\garten,  kragen, 
uhaden^  etc  There  are,  however,  certain  cases  in  which  conversely 
a  strong  masculine  in  //  has  passed  over  into  the  weak  inflexion  ; 
cf,,heid€  (»MHG.  heidcn\  krist{c)  (r=MHG.  kristcn\  rahe  (aMHG. 
rabcn\ 

363.  If  such  reciprocal  influencing  and  counter-influencing  of 
two  groups  appears  in  the  same  words,  it  may  also  happen  that 
after  a  long  period  of  vacillation  a  completely  new  system  of 
flexional  formation  comes  into  existence.  Thus  a  mixed  class 
has  arisen  by  contamination  of  the  two  classes  just  referred 
to :  dcr  glaubt — des  glauhens^  der  gedafikt — dis  gcdaukens^  etc. 
The  rise  of  this  mixed  class  is  easily  explained  if  we  remark 
that  once  double  forms  existed  in  the  nominative  just  as  in  the 
genitive:  dtr glaubh^^er glaub€u,des glanbm — des giaubens.  Then 
the  nominative  of  one  class  and  the  genitive  of  the  other  class 
became  established  in  the  written  language.  Thus,  again,  a  mixed 
class  has  arisen  from  the  reciprocal  influence  exercised  by  the 
weak  masculines  with  rejected  final  vowel  on  the  one  hand,  and 
by  the  strong  masculines  on  the  other,  which  inflect  the  singular 
strong  and  the  plural  weak :  schmers,  -es^  -e-^scltmerzen.  Similarly 
in  the  case  of  neuters :  bttt^  ^cs^  -t — bettetu  The  most  extensive 
instance  of  the  kind  in  KHG.  is  the  regular  inflexion  of  the  femi- 
nines  in  -^,  which  is  a  fusion  of  the  old  a-declension  with  the 
M'  (or  weak)  dedenskm.  In  MHa  the  inflexion  still  runs  as 
fdlows: — 
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SG.  N.  rntinfr 

SHMffC, 

G.  vroiit/r 

zuHgeu. 

D.  vroMt/i' 

ZMHgCH, 

A.  vroudc 

ZUHgiU, 

PL.  N.  vroMdc 

ztingcn. 

G.  vroudcn 

ZHHgCH. 

D.  vroudcn 

simgcu. 

A.  vroudi- 

zungtH, 

364.  In  NIIC.  the  word  freude  or  rw^^ir  holds  good  for  the 
whole  singular  throughout,  and  the  forms  freudcn  and  sutigen 
run  through  the  whole  plural.  This  is  again  a  characteristic 
example  of  a  useful  transformation  attained  without  any  con- 
sciousness of  its  result  The  greater  advantage  of  the  NIIG. 
scheme  consists  not  merely  in  the  fact  that  the  memory  is  thereby 
considerably  relieved ;  but  that  the  two  terminations  which  are 
alone  common  to  both  arc  distributed  in  the  most  convenient  fashion 
possible.  It  is  more  important  to  discriminate  numbers  than 
cases,  because  the  latter  are  also  characterised  by  the  article  which 
is  in  most  instances  attached  to  them.  In  mug.  dU  vroudt  and 
dit  znngtn  may  be  the  accusative  singular  and  the  nominative 
accusative  plural,  while  dcr  zungtn  may  be  the  genitive  singular 
and  plural  These  uncertainties  are  now  no  longer  possible  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  zunge,  only  the  power  of  marking 
the  difference  between  the  nominative  and  accusative  singular  is 
cancelled.  But  if  we  examine  how  these  circumstances  have 
de\*eloped,  we  shall  find  that  as  a  preliminar)'  process  a  general 
encroachment  has  taken  place  of  each  of  the  two  classes  into  the 
department  of  the  other.  And  it  was  natural  that  this  should 
be  the  result  as  soon  as  once  phonetic  convergence  had  declared 
itself  in  the  case  of  three  forms  (nominative  singular,  and  genitive 
and  dative  pluralX     The  circumstance  was  thus  produced  that 

Q 
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each  form,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  nominative  singular, 
might  terminate  in  -^  as  well  as  in  -tn.  In  all  this  no  single 
form  was  created  with  the  special  object  of  ser\'ing  a  purpose; 
but  the  maintenance  or  disappearance  of  every  form  has  been 
determined  by  its  utility. 

365.  Reciprocal  influence  in  the  case  of  two  groups  always 
assumes  that  their  reciprocal  forces  are  not  too  unevenly  balanced. 
In  any  other  case  the  influence  will  be  one-sided,  and  thus  more 
pre\*ailing  and  more  rapid  in  attaining  its  end.  Those  classes 
of  course  arc  always  exposed  to  especial  risk  which  are  not  re- 
presented by  numerous  examples  —  that  is,  supposing  that 
these  arc  not  protected  by  the  special  frct|uency  with  which 
they  occur.  The  limited  extent  of  certain  classes  as  contrasted 
with  others  may  have  existed  from  the  very  earliest  times, 
through  no  more  words  having  been  formed  in  the  way  in 
question,  but  it  is,  commonly  speaking,  a  result  of  secondary 
de\*elopment  It  either  happens  that  many  words  originally 
belonging  to  the  class  die  out,  in  which  process  the  case 
may  occur  that  one  method  of  creating  forms,  originally  a 
living  method,  dies  out,  and  is  merely  handed  on  as  a  '  usual  * 
formation,  in  a  few  cases  in  common  use.  Or  it  may  be  that 
the  class  splits  up  into  several  subnlivisions  owing  to  phonetic 
variations,  which  lose  all  bond  of  connexion  as  no  immediate 
reaction  against  them  is  made.  Thus  the  greatest  possible  sub- 
division of  one  is  sometimes  the  best  possible  way  of  finally 
uniting  two  different  methods  of  formation  with  each  other. 
Observations  in  this  sense  may  be  made,  for  instance,  in  the 
history  of  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  consonantal  and  the 
Jir-declension  in  Germaa 

36&  Supposing  that  one  class  has  gained  any  decisive  advan- 
tage over  one  or  several  others  with  which  it  has  certain  points 
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of  contact,  the  latter  arc  infallibly  predestined  to  perish.  It 
is  only  the  fact  of  frequent  occurrence  which  is  able  to  impart 
force  enough  to  enable  certain  words  to  escape  for  any  long  period 
the  othcnvise  overwhelming  influence.  These  then  exist  for  the 
future  in  their  isolation  under  the  name  oK  aHomalons  forms, 

367.  Every  language  is  incessantly  engaged  in  eliminating  all 
useless  irregularities,  and  securing  identity  between  functional  and 
phonetic  expression.  All  languages  are  not  equally  successful 
We  find  single  languages,  and  single  stages  of  de\*clopment  of  these 
languages,  anything  but  equidistant  from  this  goal.  Rut  even 
the  language  which  succeeds  in  approximating  most  nearly  to  its 
aim,  fails  signally  in  attaining  it.  In  spite  of  all  the  transforma- 
tions which  operate  to  this  end,  it  remains  always  unattainable. 

368.  The  reasons  why  it  is  thus  unattainable  are  easily  appre- 
hended from  the  remarks  previously  made.  In  the  first  place, 
forms  and  words  which  have  been  isolated,  by  whatever  means, 
remain  untouched  by  the  normalising  process.  For  instance, 
a  case  formed  after  an  ancient  model  surxives  as  an  adverb 
or  as  a  member  of  some  com{K>und,  or  a  participle  formed 
after  an  older  model  sur\'ives  as  a  purely  nominal  form.  This 
certainly  does  not  interfere  with  the  regularity  of  the  actually 
living  methods  of  formation.  However,  in  the  second  place,  it 
is  a  matter  of  the  merest  accident  whether  a  partial  abolition 
of  the  class-differences  by  phonetic  means,  which  is  so  often  the 
condition  precedent  to  entire  unification,  appears  or  not  In 
the  third  place,  the  capacity  for  resistance  shown  by  the  single 
words  of  the  same  formation  dififers  considerably  according  to  the 
degree  of  force  with  which  they  are  impressed  on  the  memory ; 
and  this  is  why,  as  a  rule,  precisely  the  most  indispensable  elements 
of  daily  language  sur\'ive  as  anomalies.  In  the  fourth  place,  the 
inevitable  prevalence  of  a  single  class  is  always  the  result  of  a 
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chance  convergence  of  circumstances.  As  long  as  this  prevalence 
does  not  exist,  it  is  possible  for  the  single  words  to  be  impelled 
now  to  one  side  and  now  to  another,  and  thus  it  is  possible,  owing 
to  the  operation  of  analog)*,  for  a  chaotic  confusion  to  be  created, 
until  the  very  excess  of  such  confusion  conduces  to  the  cure  of  the 
evils  in  question.  In  the  face  of  so  many  adverse  circumstances, 
it  is  natural  enough  that  the  process  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  should  advance  so  slowly  that  before  it  has  even 
approximately  come  to  a  termination,  new  phonetic  difTerences 
should  have  arisen,  requiring  unification.  The  same  ever-variable 
character  of  the  sounds  which  is  indispensable  as  a  spur  to  the 
work  of  unification,  proves  also  the  dcstro}'cr  of  the  work  set 
on  foot  by  it,  before  that  work  is  accomplished. 

369.  Wc  can  sec  the  truth  of  this  in  the  relations  of  the  declen- 
sions in  the  NIIG.  written  language.  In  the  feminine  the  three 
main  classes  of  MilG.,  />.,  the  ancient  i-,  /?-,  and  //-declension  are 
reduced  to  two  (</!  supra,  p.  241).  As  the  remains  of  the  con- 
sonantal and  of  the  ir-declensions  (cf.,  €,g.,  .MIIG.,  iMiit,  plural 
hindt^  hande^  handcn,  hcudc)  have  also  gradually  intruded  into 
the  f<lass,  wc  should  have  two  simple  and  easily-distinguish- 
able schemes:  (1)  the  singular  without  -/,  the  plural  with  -/, 
and  it  may  be  with  the  umlaut  (bank  —  biiuh,  hinderniss  — 
hiMdernissi);  (2)  the  singular  with  -r,  the  plural  with  -en  (jsuNgi 
— suh^€h),  Howe\'er,  the  non-monosyllabic  stems  in  -/r  and 
-tl  do  not  at  once  accommodate  themselves  to  these  schemes 
{mniUr '^  mnfUr^  achsil  —  achseln),  having,  according  to  a  com- 
mon rule  already  established  in  MUG.,  throughout  lost  their  / 
(frfierc  it  was  present  at  all).  These  would  not  be  very  effective  as 
dbturbing  factors.  But  there  are,  besides,  many  feminines  which 
liave  lost  their  terminal  -/  in  the  singular ;  all  the  non-monosyllabic 
stems  in  •inn  and  -iz/v^,  and  many  monosyllabic,  9sfran^  huld,  kost^ 
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etc* MUG.  frcu%%h\  huhh\  koste,  etc.  The  process  of  de\*cIopfncnt 
in  the  ca^c  of  the  latter  has  probably  been  this,  that  ortj^inally 
In  the  case  of  all  bisyllabic  fcminincs  in  v,  duplicate  forms 
made  their  appearance,  according  to  their  different  positions  in 
the  sentence,  and  that  the  unification  which  again  set  in  after 
this  has  had  a  different  result  Besides  this,  the  strife  bet\\*een 
Upper  German  and  MiiUlle  German  for  the  supremacy  in  the 
written  language  comes  into  consideration.  Hon-cver  this  may 
be,  a  new  separation  appears:  zunge — suMj^en,  hsxt  fran-^fratien. 
And  at  the  .same  time  the  clear  distinction  between  the  two 
classes  is  an  imixwsibility  for  the  future;  /rati  corresponds  to 
bank  \ti  the  singular,  in  the  plural  to  zHNn^e,  This  new  confusion 
was  certainly  of  advantage  to  the  further  unification.  The  contact 
between  the  formation  /ran  and  the  formation  bank  entailed  the 
attraction  of  a  great  number  of  words,  indeed  of  the  m.njority,  from 
the  former  into  the  latter;  </,  htir^  (plural  bnrgen^iwiv,,  biirge), 
flit,  ttv/f,  tiigcnd,  etc.,  and  all  the  words  in  .//*•//,  -/vvV,  -schaft  By 
this  method  we  might  have  arrived  at  a  uniform  way  of  forming 
the  plural  in  -en  (//),  and  the  diflfercnce  between  words  with 
and  without  c  would  have  subsisted  in  the  singular  only.  But  tlic 
impulse  did  not  hold  to  the  end,  and  considerable  traces  of  the  old 
i-declension  remain  in  antagonism  to  it. 

370.  Similar  ob.ser\'ations  hold  good  for  the  case  of  the  mas- 
culine and  neuter;  only  that,  in  the  ca.sc  of  these,  still  more 
confusing  circumstances  are  combined.  In  this  case,  too,  the 
relations  were  calculated  to  produce  a  sharp  inflexional  division 
between  the  substantives  without  -t  and  those  which  have  -/  In  the 
nominative  singular  {arm — arme^  u*ort — tvorte;  hMt  futiki^^ftitikiM, 
augt — augen)  were  it  not  that  the  rejection  of  the  /  in  one  part  of 
the  word  had  interfered  {jiuHsch'-meftschen,  Jurz'^hcrzen). 

371.  The  phonetic  convergence  of  forms  functionally  different, 
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m  comes  about  within  the  ctymoloj^ical  groups.  Thus  \\\  OIIG.  the 
:  <i>  transition  from  final  unstressed  ;//  to  n  causes  the  coincidence  of 
■  m  the  secondary  termination  of  the  first  and  third  person  plural :  m 
the  older  sources  g/^bum—gAbun^  gdbtm—gAbtn^  in  the  later  for 
two  persons  gAbun,  gAbtn,  Such  coincidence  is  occasioned  on  the 
largest  scale  by  the  weakening  of  the  full  final  vowels  of  the  OHC. 
to  a  consistent  t.  Thus,  MUG.  tage ^OWQ,  tage  (dative  singular)— 
iaga  (nominative  plural) — tago  (genitive  plural) ;  MIIG.  hanen^  OHG. 
hanin  (genitive  and  dative  singular) — hattun  (accusative  singular, 
and  nominative  and  accusative  plural) — handtio  (genitive  plural)— 
hanhn  (dative  plural)  and  in  the  oiiG.  forms  we  find  already 
evidence  of  the  convergence  of  forms  which  differed  before.  The 
con\-ergence  does  not  prevail  always  through  an  entire  inflexional 
class;  it  need  not  necessarily  affect  more  than  one  part  of  the 
words  which  originally  belonged  to  that  class  ;  cf  e.g.,  tag — tage — 
tagtm  with  sessel — scssc! — sesscin,  ivinttr — xcintcr  —  wintern^  and 
zx'agiH — u*agin — wagcn.  This  convergence  in  the  case  of  deriva* 
fives  from  the  same  base  is  rarer  than  in  the  case  of  inflexional 
forms.  Since  such  derivatives  may  of  themselves  merely  make  up 
an  entire  system  of  forms  it  is  possible  for  the  convergence  to  be  a 
merely  partial  one  in  two  directions.  It  is  possible,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  in  several  classes  of  words  originally  diflcring  pho- 
netically, only  a  part  of  the  words  may  coincide.  Thus,  for 
instance,  it  is  possible  in  OHG.  for  two  weak  verbs  to  be  formed 
out  of  each  adjective,  viz.,  an  intransitive  in  -^/i  and  a  transitive  in 
-rm  (■>  Gothic  '/ttM),  In  MIIG.  both  classes  come  to  coincide  in  their 
terminations,  but  in  the  form  of  the  root-.syllable  this  coinci- 
dence is  only  partial,  as  most  of  them  remain  separated  by  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  umlaut ;  c/.  on  the  one  side  /fidm  from 
leidim^  *to  be  impleasant,*  and  Uidem  from  //iV/r/ir,  *to  render  un- 
pleasant;' rkken, '  to  become  ricli,*  and '  to  render  rich ;  *  mitiwett,  *  to 
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become  nc%v  *  and  *  to  render  new  ; '  on  the  other  hand.  aniUH^ '  to 
become  poor' — rrwr//,  *to  render  poor/  swdnn,  'to  become  hea\'>* 
^swann,  *  to  make  heav>'/  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  phonetic  convergence  to  spread  o\'er  all  the  forms  of  two 
related  words.  In  the  case  of  NIIG.  schmcheu,  two  words  absolutely 
different  have  converged,  viz.,  smi'isept  (with  open  e)  strong  and 
intransitive,  and  smchen  with  closed  e,  weak  and  transitive.  The 
convergence,  however,  extends  only  to  the  forms  of  the  present, 
and  even  from  these  the  second  and  third  persons  of  the  indicative 
singular,  and  the  second  person  singular  of  the  imperfect  are 
excluded  ;  cf,,  schmUzt^  schmih — schmeht,  schmche, 

372.  The  phonetic  convergence  of  functionally  different  forms 
has  further  results.  One  such  result  is  this,  that  persons  grow- 
so  accustomed  to  phonetic  regularity,  that  they  transfer  it  to 
cases  where  it  is  not  yet  warranted  by  the  natural  process  of 
sound-dcN'elopment.  In  the  case  of  the  01 IG.  verb  the  first  person 
plural  has  taken  the  same  form  as  the  third  person  plural ;  this  is 
c»wing  to  the  transition  of  m  final  into  h  (gAhun  from  gAhum — 
gdbuH),  with  the  exception  of  the  case  of  the  indicative  present 
where  the  difference  has  passed,  even  into  the  Mllc;.  period  ;  gchtn 
—gcbcut.  This  difference  disap|)ears  in  the  first  place  in  Middle 
German,  and  then  in  Upper  German  as  well,  as  has  been  already 
remarked  on  p.  107,  by  the  identification  of  the  form  of  the  third 
l>erson  plural  with  that  of  the  third  person  plural  of  the  preterite  and 
subjunctive.  It  may  be  that  the  process  of  becoming  gradually 
accustomed  to  the  coincidence  of  the  first  and  third  person  plural 
has  co-operated  to  this  end.  It  is,  no  doubt,  the  effect  of  such 
process  when,  in  the  Alemannic,  forms  in  -tut  have  been  used  from 
the  fourteenth  century  for  the  first  person  plural  as  well.  The 
coincidence  between  the  first  and  the  third  persons  plural  appears 
even  in  the  written  language  of  to-day  in  jiW»MllG.  stn — tint ; 
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in  Upper  Saxon,  conversely,  the  third  person  pi.  is  stin.  Another 
example  is  given  us  by  the  coincidence  between  the  nominative 
and  accusative  in  German.  In  original  Teutonic  both  cases  were 
in  the  masculine  and  feminine  for  the  most  part  still  different  It 
seems  probable  that  identity  merely  existed  in  the  plural  of  the 
feminine  ir-stems  (GOT.  gibvs,  ON.  giafar\  In  OHG.,  as  in  the 
other  West-Teutonic  dialects,  the  nominative  singular  of  the  <^, 
/-,  and  M-stems,  and  of  the  consonantal  stems  with  the  exception 
of  the  so-called  weak  declension,  has  become  identified  with  the 
accusative  by  the  disappearance  of  the  final  s  (Jisc,  baig,  sumi,  man 
»  GOT.  fisks  — fisk^  balgs  —  baig,  sum  us  —  stifiu  and  OX./j/r  — 
Jisir,  Mgr  —  belg^  sonr  —  son,  md^r  —  tttann) ;  further,  phonetic 
coincidence  has  made  its  appearance  in  the  nominative  and  accu- 
sative plural  of  the  weak  declension  (JtattuH,  zungAn^  OG.  probably 
^hanoniz  —  ^hanonz\  This  gives  a  tendency  to  further  converg- 
ence. The  form  of  the  nominative  plural  of  the  ^-,  f-,and  //-  stems 
and  of  the  consonantal  stem  has  penetrated  to  the  accusative,  and 
has  thus  restored  the  same  agreement  as  in  the  singular:  taga^ 
halgi  (beigf)^  suni  =  Gothic  dagds  —  dagans^  baigeis  —  baigitis, 
SHHJHS  —  sununs^  and  ON.  dagar  —  daga^  beigir  —  beigi^  synir  — 
SHHH  {sonu).  The  forms  which  regular  sound -change  in  OIIG. 
would  have  led  us  to  expect  in  the  accusative,  would  have  been 
*tag9tm,  ^baigin^  *suMHtL  In  the  case  of  the  consonantal  stems, 
unification  has  also  set  in  in  Gothic  and  ON. ;  we  may  assume  that 
in  original  Teutonic  such  forms  as  Mannis^ — mannuns^  existed  k 
OHO.  man — wannnu^  which  latter  form  has  been  driven  out  by  the 
former.  In  the  case  of  the  adjective  as  well,  and  the  pronoun  which 
nurks  gender,  the  nominatival  form  has  affected  the  accusative : 
blimte  (-#1),  dit  {did)  »  GOT.  blindai — biindans^  fai — fans.  In  the  case 
of  the  feminine  tf*  stems  on  the  other  hand,  the  phonetic  identity  of 
both  cases  has  brought  about  an  identification  in  the  singular.    In 
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the  first  place  both  forms,  the  nominative  and  accusative  form,  were 
used  indifferently ;  next  the  accusative  form  established  itself  as  a 
rule,  while  the  nominative  form  was  confined  to  definite  cases,  and 
disappeared  more  and  more.  While  AS.  difTcrcntiatcs  ^c/tt  and  ^ufe, 
tir  —  firt,  we  have  in  01 IG.  only  the  accusati\*e  forms  ^Ar»  and  /m, 
and  side  by  side  as  nominative  and  accusative  ka/da  and  Aa//,  wtsa 
and  wh^  etc  In  Mio.  further,  in  the  feminine  of  the  weak  adjective, 
the  accusative  form  is  ousted  by  the  nominatival  form :  lanffg  » 
MIIC.  iaugi  —  langcH  :  further  the  feminine  nominative  form  of  tlic 
article  is  ousted  by  the  accusatival  form  :  dit  »  MllG.  dm  —  dk : 
as  early  as  in  MIIG.  the  nominative  siu  is  ousted  by  sU.  In 
Rheno-Franconian  and  Alcmannic,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  also 
the  nominatiN'c  form  of  the  article  dtr  used  accusatival ly. 

373.  If,  in  any  language,  a  convergence  of  originally  different 
case-forms  occurs  on  a  large  scale,  the  cause  of  this  may  be  tliat 
the  remains  which  were  spared  from  this  convergence  are  entirely 
or  mostly  abolished,  as  has  happened  in  the  case  of  English  and 
the  Romance  languages.  Thus  pure  stem-forms  again  take  their 
rise  as  they  existed  before  the  case-formation  which  we  incorrectly 
call  nominative  or  accusative. 

374.  When  the  forms  of  cognate  words  partially  converge,  the 
feeling  for  the  difference  of  these  words  is  rendered  less  keen,  and 
thus  the  forms  which  have  not  yet  converged  are  easily  confused. 
The  partial  coincidence,  touched  on  above,  of  MilG.  smihtn  and 
smelstH  has  entailed  the  result  that  the  strong  forms  schmilst, 
schmoh^  geschmolziH  are  employed  transitively  as  well :  the  weak 
forms  have  at  the  present  time  fallen  completely  into  disuse.  In 
the  same  way,  the  weak  forms  of  vrrderben^  which  acquired  an 
exclusively  transitive  signification,  are  ousted  by  the  strong  forms, 
which  were  originally  transitive  only,  and  can  be  used  at  the 
present  day  only  in  a  moral  sense.     In   the  case  of  qHtlUn^ 
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uhuxUtn^  losdun^  the  diflfercnce  is  maintained  in  what  passes  for 
correct  language  now-a-days ;  but  from  Ibschcn  weak  forms  some- 
times come  in  an  intransitive  form,  €,g,^  es  loscht  das  iicht  dcr  sttrnt 
(Schiller) ;  in  the  case  of  qucUen  and  scku^ilkft,  we  find  a  confusion 
in  both  directions,  eg^  dem  das  frischiste  Ubtn  entqutUt  (GOE.)  — 
gtekkwU  iin  born  siim  wasser  quiilt  (Lu.) ;  sdtwilk^  brust  (GoE.) 
dU  haan  uhweliUm  (TiECK)  —  dU  dirsudtt  schrmlU  die  brust 
(GuNTHER),  uifinbias€H,  die  mtin  hauch  geschtvoUiH  (CllAMISSO). 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

OS  TIIK    INFLUENXE  OF    FUNCTIONAL   CIIANr.E   ON   FORMATION 

nV  ANALOGY. 

THE  arrangement  of  the  single  words  and  forms,  and  of  the  k«t««« 
syntactical  connections  between  the  linguistic  groups  i 
depends  in  every  case  uix>n  their  function.  Thus  a  functional  • 
change  may  be  the  ultimate  cause  of  a  transition  into  another  < 
group.  Participation ,  however,  in  this  group  entails  partici|)ation 
in  its  creative  power.  Thus  there  arise  new  analogical  creations 
which  proceed  in  a  direction  different  from  that  which  the  origin 
of  tlic  word-form  or  method  of  construction  would  have  led  us  to 
believe.    The  following  examples  may  ser\'c  to  exemplify  this. 

376.  The  change  of  an  ap|)cllativc  into  a  proi^r  name  causes  a  R«Mii««f 
corresponding    change  of  declension ;    cf.   the    accusatives    and  oimn^- 
datives  of  such  words  as  MHUcrH^  Sc/iHeidvni,  JieckctH,  etc     It  was  *  m^ 
a  consequence  of  the  monotheism  introduced  by  Christianity,  that 
from^/  an  accusative  ^(r>//i//  was  formed  in  oiic.  after  the  analogy 
of  proper  names.    We  may  compare  with  this  such  datives  and 
accusatives  as  vatcrn  and  ttiuttent  which  we  commonly  hear  in 
Berlin. 

177,  The  Greek  adverbs  in  -t^  were  originally  cases  of  the  •'•'«' 

imoM 

('•declension.     But  when  they  had  once  become  detached  from  the  **^; 
inflexional  system,  and   -«v  felt  as  a  formative  word-suffix,  it 
was  able  to  attach  itself  to  other  stems  which  had  received  no 
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influence  from  the  <?-stems  ;  cf.  such  c.ises  an  i^Scoi?*  frta^povt^^  etc. 
The  case  is  similar  with  the  adverbial  suflix  -o  in  OIIG.,  which  has 
been  likewise  transferred  from  the  <7-stems  to  the  old  /-  and  n- 
stems :  kUifw  and  harto^  following  Uobo^  etc. 

378.  There  are  in  NIIG.  many  adverbs  which  are  in  their  origin 
genitives  singular  of  nouns ;  such  are  falls^  rings^  rcclits,  stracks, 
biindiings.  But  the  s  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  felt  as  a  sign  of 
the  genitive ;  it  must  now  appear  as  an  adverbial  sufHx.  Conse- 
quently it  has  since  the  seventeenth  century  been  transferred  to 
other  adverbs,  which  are  in  their  origin  cases  of  nouns,  or  unions  of 
a  preposition  with  a  case,  but  are  likewise  not  felt  as  such,  but 
ha\x*  passed  into  the  general  category  of  adverbs ;  cf.  alUrdiugs 
(from  aUcr  tiiftgc,  gen.  pi.)  scMechterdings^  jettscits,  disscits  (MHG. 
jiNstt^  ace  sing.),  abseits  (from  ab  seitc),  hintcrriicks^  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  also  hmtcrriickens  (from  an  old  form  IiinUrriick, 
hint€rruck€tt\  untenvegs^  uiitcmegens  (from  nnUr  ivcge^  unttr 
'V€gen\  voile  fids  (earlier  volicit,  vollaul) ;  erstcns^  stvcitniSt  etc. 
The  change  of  the  s  from  a  case-suffix  into  a  formative  element  of 
words  has  also  made  it  possible  for  it  to  be  adopted  in  derivations : 
desfallsig,  alien fallsig, 

379.  Hans  Sachs  forms  a  comparative  ^//V/iv/r  from  ^//^j.  This 
results  from  the  fact  that  the  substantival  case  has  come  to  stand 
on  the  same  line  with  the  adjectival  adverbs  which  alone  originally 
admit  of  compari.son. 

l^fMK.        ^gQ^  If  a  syntactic  combination  has  passed  into  a  verbal  unit. 

ii^>iitit  then  this  new  unit  is  treated  after  the  analogy  of  the  simple  word, 
and  the  possibilities  aflecting  this  are  transferred  to  it  It  occurs 
in  many  languages  that  an  inseparable  particle  attaches  itself  to  a 
pronoun.  Tlie  result  may  be  that  the  inflexion  is  transferred  after 
the  model  of  the  simple  words  from  the  middle  to  the  end. 
Plautus  employs   still  the  accusatives  iumpu,  iampse,  and  the 
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ablative*  €ofu\  imfu,  from  i-fsi,  uliich  forms  arc  later  replaced  by 
//»^/yv/,  etc.  A  similar  dcwlopmcnt  has  been  undcrj^one  by  the 
German  pronoun  diser,  as  may  be  pro\xd  csixrcially  by  the  OS. 
Runic  forms.  This  word  is  a  compound  of  the  article  and  the 
IKirticlc  si\  Language  in  notably  enriched  by  the  fact  that  out  of 
such  coni|)ounds,  which  owe  their  origin  to  secondary'  fusion,  the 
same  derivations  are  formed  as  from  simple  words,  and  that  they 
are  able  to  serve  like  these,  as  the  member  of  a  compound :  cf. 
tiK'nciHt/er.  uhenciMtiMM^,  n\(:iebij^,  btfahrbttr,  gfdcihiuh^  bithibniss^ 
gcViiHgtnschaft^  bcfongcHhat ;  cdclmaHHisch^  hochmutig^JHHgfriiulkk^ 
iaNdi'skerrlick,  li^ndsmitHHSchaft^  grosshcrsogtHm,  bartHhautcr^  kinder' 
gtirtneriHN  ;  so/or/tg,  biss/ivrig^  j,'Msa'/ig  ;  roiiveiMflascht,  giinsiUbir- 
fastctc  :  ubtrhandnahme^  X'onvc^uahmc^  zurtickHahmc, 

3S1.  Not  unfrequently  an  inflexional  form  becomes yfx«*4/,  when  'OimiMh 
it  is  transferred  to  cases  with  which  it  has  strictly  speaking  nothing 
to  do.'  The  German  seibcr*  is  the  nomin<itive  singular  masculine, 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  genitive  and  dative  singular  feminine 
and  genitive  plural,  of  an  older  adjective  seib,  which  is  preserved  as 
an  adjective  still  only  in  the  word  dcr  scibe.  The  word  sclbst  » 
older  siibfs,  of  the  same  signification,  is  the  nominati\'e  and 
accusative  singular  neuter,  and  at  the  same  time  the  genitive 
singular  masculine  and  neuter,  of  the  .same  word.  In  MIIC.  the 
adjective  is  inflected  sometimes  strong,  sometimes  weak,  and 
follows  the  noun  with  which  it  is  connected  in  gender,  number,  and 
case ;  cf.  im  selbtm^  ir  sclber^  stn  seibes^  etc.  Now  when  the  forms 
received  in  MHG.  have  forced  themselves  into  places  where  others 
properly  belong,  this  must  result  from  the  fact  that  the  word  is  no 
longer  felt  as  an  adjective.  Since,  in  the  word  siiber,  nothing  more 
was  felt  than  the  function  of  an  energetic  identification,  the  form 
came  to  be  employed  in  every  case  where  such  identification  had 

•  Cf,  Bnit^mann,  Eim  fnMem  Jir  k^meritcktm  itxt'tritik^  P»  1 19  'Vf. 
»  Cf,  Vollcr,  lautcf,  dr. 
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to  be  affirmed.  The  case  of  the  dialectic  Italber  is  parallel :  die 
Mochi  ist  Italber  Inn,  es  ist  Italber  tins ;  and  it  is  the  same  with 
einander,  instead  of  which  wc  find  in  OIIG.  regularly  inflected :  eitt 
aHderan^  ein  andermo^  etc.  In  MllG.  it  was  still  possible  to  say 
beider  ties  i^aier  nnd  des  sttftes  in  which  phrase  des  vater  ttnd  dcs 
sttncs  stands  strictly  S|)eaking  in  an  appositional  relation  to  bcUier. 
More  commonly,  however,  we  find  bcidc,  des  vater  ttnd  des  suites. 
We  thus  find  the  nominatival  form  betde  crystallized,  as  the  origin 
of  the  construction  presents  itself  no  more  to  our  consciousness  and 
the  function  of  beide  —  lotd  approaches  the  modern  German  soicolil 
—  als  auelt.  In  Latin  the  nominative  qttisqite  coupled  with  the 
reflexive  pronoun  and  the  possessive  which  corresponds  to  it  has 
|)assed  beyond  its  proix^r  area,  cf  e.g.,  vtitliis  sibi  qttisqtte  imperittm 
peteHtibns.  In  Plautus  wc  find  praesente  testibus  for  pnesetttibus,  in 
Afranius  absente  nobis  \  from  this  wc  must  acknowledge  that  the 
participial  forms  in  question  have  approached  the  characteristics  of 
prepositions.  Combinations  like  agediim  couferte^  ageditm  cncmtts, 
etc,  result  from  the  fact  that  age  was  no  longer  felt  as  the  second 
person  singular  imperative,  but  merely  as  a  general  cry  of  exhorta- 
tion. Correspondingly  we  find  in  Greek  ayt  used  before  a  plural 
as  we  do  ciVc,  ^p€,  iiov\^  further,  in  Latin  we  find  eave  dirttmpatts 
(Plautus),  etc. ;  in  ordinary  German  conversation  we  hear  some- 
times  such  expressions  as  warte  mal,  even  where  the  words  are 
addressed  to  several  persons,  or  to  one  only  who  is  commonly 
addressed  by  Sie,  In  the  older  stages  of  NllG.  we  find  sielte 
employed  even  where  more  than  one  arc  accosted ;  the  French 
xviei  and  ^nnld  arc  completely  crystallized.  In  late  Greek  eS^Xoy 
and  eS^Xc  were  employed,  without  any  consideration  of  number  or 
person  as  simple  conjunctions.  The  German  nur  took  its  origin 
from  enuHtn  {es  ware  dettH).  Thus  this  enweere  has  forced  its  way 
in  the  place  oienxcicrest^  ewnHtren,  ent,  enstn^  etc 
*  Brucmann,  w.i.,  p.  124. 
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3.S2.  It  is  a  similar  process  when  in  late  MUG.  the  word  skk 
dependent  on  a  preposition,  makes  its  way  also  into  sentences 
in  which  the  subject  is  the  first  or  the  second  person."  This 
results  from  the  fact  that  an  expression  like  uber  sick  or  unt€r 
skk  is  no  longer  analysed,  but  is  apprehended  as  «  upwards 
or  daxvHUMrds ;  cf.  the  Nllc.  expressions  wr  skA  gihn  and  an  und 
ftir  skk.  And  hence  these  combinations  are  also  employed  in 
cases  where  they  cannot  be  referred  to  tlie  subject,  but  only  to 
an  oblique  case  ;  cf  kib  kiuUn  ubtr  skk  das  g!as  (*  raise  your  glass 
high/  Uhland,  Voikslkdcr),  The  same  crystallization  has  occurred 
in  such  expressions  as  schcr  zeit ;  cf  e.g.,  dk  JHgtnd  ist  HHUtmk- 
mend,  7i'ir  sind  €S  seiner  zeit  auck  gm^esen  (HacklaNDERX  Cor- 
respondingly we  find  in  Latin  sue  loeo,  sua  spoHti,  stto  nemine.  In 
Roman  jurists  we  find  combinations  like  si  siti  jnrU  sumns.  In 
ON.  a  middle  and  {passive  is  formed  by  the  aid  of  the  reflexive 
In  this  case  the  -sk^  later  -r,  which  goes  back  to  -sik^  and  could 
originally  be  applied  to  the  tliird  person  only,  is  transferred  in 
the  first  place  to  the  second,  and  afterwards  to  the  first  person  ; 
eg,  iiikomz,  instead  of  an  older  lukomk  ( « ^lukihmik) ;  the  x  was 
no  longer  apprehended  in  its  original  meaning,  but  merely  as  a 
sign  of  the  middle  or  passive.  In  very  many  Upper  and  Middle 
German  dialects  the  word  sick  is  also  employed  as  a  reflexive 
for  the  third  person  plural ;  occask>nalIy  indeed  for  the  second 
l)erson  as  well.  The  ordinary  practice  of  confining  its  use  to  the 
first  person  plural  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
by  this  restriction  the  process  of  transference  is  rendered  more 
easy/  owing  to  the  formal  correspondence  of  the  verbal  form  with 

*  Cf.  Bru^ann,  m.i. 

'  The  view  {Hit  forth  by  Hrugmann,  w./.,  p.  133,  that  this  iuk  has  risen  from  a 
form  mmsuk  seems  to  me  untenable,  because  the  form  umifk  had  already  disappearetl 
before  this  application  of  sifk  appears  at  all.  The  wide  area  covered  by  the  phenomenon 
forliids  onr  assuming  with  Weinhold,  JUir,  Grmm,  |  359,  and  Schuchardt,  StmwMtmtuhes^ 
p.  107,  any  Slavonic  inBuence. 
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the  third  person  plural.  In  the  Bavarian  dialect  the  possessive 
uiH  is  made  to  refer  to  the  feminine,  and  to  the  plural  as  well ; 
rf.  Schmeller,  p.  198. 

e«r        383.  Plautus  [Catullus,  and  other  poets],  employ  the  words 
ptrirc^  deptrirt^  and  demori  in  the  sense  of  to  be  mortally  imunoured 

u  of,  with  the  accusative  ;  in  the  same  way  Vergil,  Horace,  and  other 
authors  employ  ardtrc  in  the  sense  of  to  be  inflamed  by  love  for. 
It  is  plain  that  the  construction  of  these  words  is  influenced  by 
that  oiaman,  because  their  metaphorical  use  approximates  to  the 
proper  use  of  amo,  We  may  fairly  conclude  that  this  signification 
of  these  words  was  already  somewhat  obsolete,  at  least  in  the 
language  of  the  poets.  For  if  their  full  significance  had  been 
still  completely  appreciated,  it  is  probable  that  no  such  change 
in  the  construction  would  have  set  in.  Still,  in  a  case  like  this,  we 
have  always  to  set  something  down  to  the  account  of  an  intentional 
audacity  of  language  on  the  part  of  the  poet.  It  is  different  witli 
the  ordinary  language  of  prose.  In  this  case,  too,  it  frequently 
occurs  that  a  word  changes  the  method  of  its  construction  which 
should  characterise  it  according  to  its  fundamental  meaning  for 
another  which  does  not  suit  this,  since  it  is  influenced  either  by  a 
particular  single  word  or  by  a  group  of  words  to  which  it  has 
in  the  course  of  time  approximated  its  meaning.  In  this  case  the 
change  of  constrnction  is  an  infallible  mark  of  the  disappearance 
of  the  fundamental  meaning.  Especially  often  do  wc  find  thus 
indicated  the  detachment  from  the  concrete  perception  which 
originally  lay  at  its  root. 

384.  We  find  many  compounds  with  adverbs  of  place  which 
are  especially  instructive  for  this  process  of  detachment  For 
instance,  the  preposition  in  belongs  originally  to  the  words 
dmwirtin  and  tinwirkung ;  and  this  use  was  common  up  to  the 
last  century ;  cf.  sobald  knnst  and  xvissensehaft  in  das  lebcn  einxvirkt 
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(GOETIIE) ;  dnrch  dit  tiHwirkung  in  gcwisse  wtrksiuge  (Garve). 
These  words  are  at  the  present  day  connected  with  auf^  and  this 
proves  that  the  feeling  for  the  sensuous  perception,  to  which  the 
tin  points,  has  disappeared.  The  same  change  has  made  its 
apiKarancc  in  the  case  oi  iinfiuss  ;  cl^sundhiU  ist  ein  gut,  welches 
in  alies  einfiuss  ;&/f/(GARVE) ;  and  this  was  the  general  usage  in  the 
last  century  (i// and  aufvt^rc  formerly  connected  vfWh  einfiicssen  'to 
have  influence.*  as  well) ;  tiHSchninkeH,  cf.  es  hat  Idngst  aufgehbrt 
in  die  engen  grenzen  eingeschrankt  zh  j^i«  (Lessinc),  etc. ;  eindruck, 
cf.  die  Hiihe  des  schonen  kindes  musste  tvol  in  die  seele  da  jungen 
mannes  einen  so  Ubhaftcn  eindruck  ntachen  (GoetheX  More 
sensuous  still  is  «w/  dnrch  das  grasse  dieses  todes  einen  nnans/dsch* 
lichen  eindrnck  seiner  selbst  in  das  hers  seiner  Spartaner  zn  grahen 
(Schiller)  ;  though  it  already  appears  with  anf  in  Lessing. 
Abneigung  gegen,  or,  as  the  older  writers  also  express  it,  x*or,  can- 
not haxx  been  an  original  usage,  but  von  only,  which  Sanders  cites 
Heine  alone  to  prove.  The  earliest  instance  of  nachdenken  fiber 
seems  to  occur  in  Schiller's  Don  Karlos ;  in  other  cases  the  simple 
dative  (properly  dependent  on  nach\  is  common  ;  eg,  urn  ihren 
briejen  nachzndenken  (NiCOLAl). 

385.  If  we  now  say  in  German  sei  mir  willkommen  in  meinem 
fianse,  it  is  evident  that  the  last-named  component  part  of  the  word 
Is  no  longer  apprehended  as  a  participle  of  komnien.  As  long  as 
it  was  so  apprehended  the  denotation  of  a  certain  direction  was 
also  understood ;  eg.  wiilekotnen  her  in  Gnntheres  iant  (NlBE- 
LUNGENLIED). 

386.  Such  an  expression  as  qnin  conscendimns  eqnos  is,  properly 
speaking,  why  do  we  not  mount  our  horses  f  but  is  understood  as 
Ut  us  mount,  our  horses ;  and  hence  it  follows  that  we  arc  able 
to  employ  even  after  quin  an  imperative  or  so-called  adhortative 
subjunctive  ;  eg.  quin  age  istud,  quin  experiamur.    Correspondingly 
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the  MHG.  ttvtui  ftirchtent  si  den  stap  (wamm  furdtttn  sie  nicht  den 
stah\  approximates  to  the  sense  of  vwgem  sU  den  stab  fUrchten  ; 
as  a  consequence  of  this  we  find  after  wan  the  ordinary  subjunctive 
preterite  employed  in  optative  clauses  without  any  introductory 
conjunction ;  cf.  wan  hate  ich  iuwer  kunst  It  seems  probable 
that  the  OF.  usage  of  car  {square)  connected  with  the  con* 
ditional  and  the  imperative  is  to  be  thus  explained  ;  cf.  DlEZ, 
ill  214. 

387.  The  Greek  oifKovp  is  originally  «  •  not  therefore/  and 
serves  to  introduce  a  question  to  which  an  affirmative  answer 
is  expected.  The  sentences  introduced  by  ovkow  come,  however, 
gradually  to  be  apprehended  as  direct  positive  assertions.  And 
thus  the  particle  has  retained  merely  the  function  of  marking 
consequence,  and  it  is  introduced  in  sentences  which  can  no 
longer  be  apprehended  as  interrogative  sentences,  e^,  coupled 
with  the  imperative  ;  cf  ovkow  airarfayi  fi€  avOi^  i^  top  0lo¥ 
(LUCIAN).'  The  Sanskrit  na-nu  shows  a  precisely  parallel  develop- 
ment It  serves,  in  the  first  instance,  like  nr^nif/,  to  introduce 
interrogative  sentences  ;  but  then,  as  such  interrogative  sentences 
are  transformed  into  affirming  sentences,  it  may  be  translated 
by  surety^  and  it  occurs  next  in  petition  sentences ;  cf.  nanu 
MiyatAm  ■>  U  sums  to  he  said, 

38S.  The  accusative  with  an  infinitive  could  originally  stand 
only  in  connexion  with  a  transitive  verb,  as  long  as  the  accusative 
of  the  subject  was  felt  as  directly  dependent  from  the  finite  verb  ; 
cf.  Chapter  XVL  After,  however,  the  interpretation  of  it  had  so 
far  changed,  that  the  accusative  and  infinitive  was  looked  upon 
as  a  dependent  sentence,  and  the  accusative  as  its  subject,  it  was 
potsible  to  extend  the  construction  far  beyond  its  original  limiU. 
Thus  in  Latin,  too,  verbs  are  construed  with  the  accusative  and 

>  Cf.  KttlMMr't  Crutk,  Grmm.^  n.  i.  p.  717. 
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infinitive  which  cannot  have  any  accusative  of  the  object  connected 
with  them,  as  gaudtrt^  doUn  ;  and  further,  we  find  combinations 
hke  magna  in  spt  sum,  sptm  habco,  etc  In  \cry  many  cases  it 
then  happens  that  the  accusative  and  infinitive  is  employed  as  the 
subject ;  thus  after  such  u'ords  as  licet,  accidii,  constat,  etc,  after/ix, 
JMs  est,  etc,  and  in  the  case  of  passives  with  the  nominative  and 
infinitive ;  ct  non  miki  vidctnr  ad  bcate  viinndum  satis  posu  virtutcm 
(Cicero)  ;  VcUcos  et  Atgnos  extra  fines  exisse  affertnr  (LiVY). 
Then  the  accusative  and  infinitive  construction  passes  into  sentences 
which  depend  on  another  accusative  and  infinitive  Thus,  in  the 
first  place,  it  passes  into  relative  sentences  loosely  connected  ;  eg. 
mnndnm  censent  regi  nnmine  deorutn,  ex  quo  illud  natura  constqui 
(Cicero)  ;  cf.  Dra<^r,  1 447,  1.  Further,  it  passes  into  sentences 
of  comparison :  eg.  nt  /eras  qnasdam  nulla  mitesare  arte,  sic 
immitem  ejns  viri  animum  esse  (LiVY) ;  addit  etiam  u  print 
occisHm  iri  ab  eo  quam  me  violatnm  iri  (CiCERO) ;  cf.  Draeger, 
44^1  I  ;  453>  2*  I^  passes  also  into  indirect  questions:  eg.  quid sese 
inter  pacatos  fdare,  cur  in  Italiam  tion  revehi  (LiVY)  ;  cf.  Draeger, 
45a  It  even  passes  into  temporal  and  causal  sentences  :  critnina 
vitanda  esse^  quia  vitari  metus  non  posse  (Seneca)  ;  cf.  Draeger, 
448,  2,  3.  A  corresponding  extension  is  met  with  in  Greek.  The 
custom  of  having  the  subject  of  the  infinitive  in  the  form  of  the 
accusative  conduces  in  this  instance,  too,  to  the  employment  of 
this  case  by  the  side  of  the  infinitive  where  the  latter  is  turned 
into  a  substantive  by  the  article,  in  whatever  case  this  may  be ; 
cf  aiTiOV  Toi)  vucufi^viu  rov^  Aate€i(Ufiovio%f^,  SiiL  to  rtfv  w6\i¥ 
rp^lo'Oat,  vwip  rov  raura  /a^  yiypt^Oat. 

389.  If  tvro  methods  of  construction  partially  cover  each  other 
in  their  functional  use,  it  is  possible,  in  the  case  of  many  tradi-  < 
tional  syntactic  combinations,  for  an  uncertainty  to  arise  as  to 
which  of  the  two  is  the  fundamental  one     In  this  way  there 
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arises  a  new  interpretation  of  the  combination,  which   turns  the 
activity  of  analogy  into  another  channel. 

39a  A  genitive  dependent  on  a  substantive  has  a  function 
similar  to  that  of  the  attributive  adjective.  In  combinations  like 
Hamburgtr  ranchfltisch  or  Kieicr  sproiten,  the  genitive  of  the 
designation  of  the  inhabitants  is  at  the  base  as  the  first  member  ; 
but  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  instinct  of  language  to 
apprehend  it  as  an  adjective  derived  from  the  name  of  the  place  ; 
in  any  case  we  refer  it  directly  to  the  place  and  not  to  the 
inhabitants.  No  doubt  the  absence  of  inflection  proves  that  we 
have  no  true  adjective  before  us.  On  the  other  hand,  the  way  in 
which  the  article  is  employed  \t\  the  connexion  {das  Hamburger 
rauchfleisch)  shows  that  the  genitive  is  not  felt  any  longer  as 
such  ;  for  the  position  of  a  genitive  between  the  article  and  the 
substantive  has  now  become  an  impossibility.  OIIC.  had  no 
possessive  pronoun  of  the  feminine  and  the  plural  sic.  It  em- 
plojTd,  instead  of  this,  the  genitive  of  this  pronoun,  ira^  iro. 
In  MHG.,  too,  we  have  the  genitive  ir;  but  here  and  there  the 
usage  has  set  in  of  apprehending  it  as  an  adjective,  and  declining 
it  adjectivally.  This  use  has  become  general  in  NHC,  and  this 
is  the  origin  of  the  German  possessive  pronoun  ihr.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  contact  of  the  genitive  with  the  attributival 
adjective  was  the  occasion  of  employing  it  after  the  model  of 
the  adjective  predicatively ;  cf.  er  ist  des  todts,  rtims  hersens,  so 
sind  wir  des  kerrn  (LuthekX  etc  This  use  belongs  most 
probably  to  the  IE.  fundamenUl  language. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

DISPLACEMENTS  IN  THE  HROUPING  OF  WORDS  ETYMOLOGICALLY 

iONNECTED. 


I 


F  wc  collect  and  arrange  all  the  words  and  forms  which  contain  tihi 

wc«fctr> 
the  same  root  according  to  the  original  laws  of  formation,  ■ 


as  ihcy  arc  found  by  the  dissecting  process  proper  to  the  older  words 
comparative  grammar,  we  obtain  a  system  com|x>unded  of  many  iktco«m«r 
members,  or  a  larger  system  of  smaller  systems  which  may  again  tiiaif 
on  their  side  consist  of  systems.     Even  a  single  IE.  verb  in  itself  f 
represents  a  highly  complicated  system.     From  the  verbal  stem  i 
arc  developed  different  stems  marking  tense ;  from  each  tense-stem  mwT 
difTcrcnt  moods ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  are  the  different 
IKrsons  in   both    genders    de\'eloped.      It  is  the    endeavour  of 
analytical  grammar  to  separate  what  by  its  origin  is  closely  re- 
lated from  what  is  related  only  in  a  further  degree;  always  to 
distinguish  between  root-word  and  derivative ;  to  avoid  all  sudden 
leaps  and  bounds,  and  not  to  apprehend   anything  as  a  direct 
derivation  which  is  only  a  derivation  from  a  derivation.     But  that 
which,  judged  from  its  point  of  view,  is  an  error  in  the  judgment 
formed  as  to  word-  and  form-com])osition,  is  a  thing  to  which 
linguistic  consciousness  is  extraordinarily  liable.     It  is  unavoid- 
able that  the  way  in  which  the  etymologically  connected  forms 
group  themselves  together  in  the  mind  of  the  members  of  any 
linguistic  community  should,  at  a  later  period,  prove  quite  other 
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than  when  the  forms  first  tCK)k  shape,  and  the  result  of  this  is 
that  the  formation  by  analogy  as  well,  which  reposes  upon  irregular 
grouping  of  this  kind,  diverges  from  the  original  laws  of  formation. 
Secondary  coincidence  of  sound  and  signification  also  often  adds 
its  influenca  The  importance  of  the  part  played  by  this  process 
in  the  history  of  language  may  be  shown  by  a  list  of  examples. 

392.  There  are  in  NilG.  a  large  number  of  masculine  names  of 
action  traditionally  bequeathed  to  us  side  by  side  with  strong  verbs 
corresponding  therewith ;  cf.y^//—  falUn^fang — f(tngcn^  settings 
sMagen.strcit — streitenjauf —  Iattfeti,bcfehi{0\lG,  hifcUi) — befehlciL 
If  we  go  back  to  the  original  principle  of  the  formation,  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  say  that  neither  the  noun  is  derived  from  the  verb  nor 
the  verb  from  the  noun,  but  both  are  immediately  derived  from  the 
root  We  have  further  certain  cases  in  which,  side  by  side  with  a  noun 
of  the  agent,  there  stands  a  weak  verb  derived  from  it ;  cf.  Iiass  — 
kassen,  krach  —  krachen^  schall  —  schalUn^  ranch  —  rauchtn^  zil  — 
MtUn^  mord  —  morden^  hunger  —  hnngem.  In  N IIG.  these  two  classes 
cannot  be  kept  apart,  and  chiefly  for  this  reason,  that  the  diflcrence 
of  the  verbal  terminations  in  the  present  has  entirely  disappeared. 
The  words  schiag  and  hass  seem  to  bear  a  precisely  similar  relation- 
ship to  schtagen  and  hassen ;  and  the  usage  is  now  to  form  other 
nouns  similarly  connected  with  other  verbs,  irrespective  of  the  class 
of  conjugation  to  which  they  may  belong,  simply  by  omission 
of  the  termination ;  cf.  biirag^  <rtrag^  %*ortrag,  betrcff,  vtrbleib, 
bigihr^  erfolg^  verfolg,  belang,  betracht^  branchy  gcbranch^  verbrauch, 
bunchy  versnch^  vtrkehr^  vcrgleich,  bercich^  Schick^  bericht^  <^rger^  etc. 
In  MUG.  we  have  side  by  side  with  the  substantive  gU  a  verb  gttisin 
derived  from  it  The  latter  in  late  MUG.  develops  regularly  into 
giitzat^giisin,  and  from  this  is  formed  the  substantive  gtis^  which 
thrusts  aside  the  older  form  gat. 

393.  Where  a  noun  ano  a  verb  of  similar  signification  stand 
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side  by  side,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  derivative  formed  from  the  one 
should  proceed  to  form  relations  with  the  other  as  well,  so  that  it 
nuiy  seem  to  the  instinct  of  language  to  be  formed  from  the  latter 
as  well  as  from  the  former ;  and  this  relationship  deviating  from 
the  original  condition  may  then  give  an  impulse  to  new  formations. 
The  German  suffix  -ig  (one.  ^^  and  -tgS  serves  originally  merely 
to  mark  derivatives  from  nouns.     Rut  words  like  giauhig^  streii^, 
gthiufig  stand*  as  far  as  their  form  and  signification  goes,  in  just  as 
near  relation  to  gianbtn,  streitcn,  iaufeH  as  to  giaubi,  strata  Unif\ 
while  others,  like  irrig,  stand  in  even  a  nearer  relation  to  the  verb 
in  question,  because  the  substantive  irrc  in  the  development  of  its 
meaning   has    not    proceeded   in  a  parallel  path  with  the  ad- 
jective ;  in  the  case  of  others  like  gekorig,  abwefuiig^  the  substantive 
which  lies  at  the  base  of  the  word  (MIIG.  hor^)  has  been  lost,  or  at 
any  rate  is  no  longer  in  ordinary  use.    In  the  same  vczy  we  have 
next  a  quantity  of  adjectives  formed   straight   from  verbs;  cf. 
rr^iV//^ (as  against  the  noun-derivative  €rbotig\ehr€rbUtig^fnigebig^ 
irgicbig,aMsfifniig{i\\\s  word  seems,  however,  formed  after  the  MHO. 
/uftdec),  cuiassig,  ruhrig,  wackclig,  dammcrig^  stotterigx  the  word 
abhdngig  too  must,  according  to  its  signification,  be  referred  not  to 
hang,  ab/utPig.  but  only  to  abhangen.    The  circumstances  are  similar 
in  the  case  of  the  adjectives  in  •isch,  of  which  at  least  the  words 
neckisch^  miirrisch,  and  wittcnvcndisch  must  be  apprehended  as 
derivatives  from  verbs,  after  the  model  of  such  words  as  midisck^ 
spottisch^  argwohnisck,  etc    The  modem  German  suffix  -/r  (OHG. 
-^ri^  •tri,  MHG.  -are^  -er),  which  at  the  present  day  serves  as  the 
general  method  of  forming  nouns  of  the  agent  from  verbs,  was 
originally  applied  only  to  such  formations  as  we  have  still  in 
btirger,  mnllir^  schiikr,  and  many  other  words.    In  Gothic  the  words 
bokartis^  *  a  scribe,'  from  bcka  (in  the  plural  *  book  *) ;  daimouanis^ 
*  one  possessed,'  from  laiyMv  ;  motareis,  'publican,'  from  mota^ '  toll ; ' 
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vuiiareis, '  cloth-fuller/  from  ru//a,  •  wool ; '  /inyaras,  *  singer/  from 
an  assumed  word  •////|»  =  OHG.  ieod,  NIIG.  lied.  In  the  same  way 
we  shall  have  to  derive  the  words  iaisareis,  *  teacher/  and  sokareis, 
•  inquirer/  not  from  the  verbs  laisjan  and  sokjan,  *  to  seek  *  (sac/tefi), 
but  from  assumed  substantives  */aisa,  «=«  OHG.  Ura,  KIIG.  Mrc, 
[English  More*],  and  *soJta  «  MUG.  stfoc/u.  These  two  last-men- 
tioned verbs,  however,  exhibit  already  the  possibility  of  bringing 
the  formation  into  connexion  with  a  verb.  By  the  side  of  liuyiras 
stands  also  liu\on, '  to  sing.'  Thus,  from  association  with  instances 
like  these,  the  derivations  from  verbs  begin  in  OilG.  already.  Wc 
can  sec  that  the  nominal  derivation  is  the  original,  especially  from 
such  instances  as  zuhtdri  'educator/  from  znht,  and  not  from 
ziulian  \  and  again  notnumftdri^  *  robber.'  In  the  cases  in  which  the 
root-vowel  of  the  nominal  derivative  does  not  agree  with  the 
present  of  the  verb,  it  often  happens  that  a  new  verbal  formation 
appears  beside  it ;  An6  both  formations  have  maintained  themselves 
side  by  side  down  to  the  NHG.  time ;  cf.  nUer  —  rei/er,  schnitUr  — 
uhneider^  nahter  — ndlur^  mdhder  —  mitlur^  Sanger  —  singer  (oik;. 
only  sangdri),  SchilUr  (as  a  proper  name)  »  MUG.  schilUcre 
C painter')  —  sckiiderer.  The  abstracts  in  OIIG.  ending  in  -ida 
Gothic  -/|Ni)  seem  to  have  been  originally  formed  from  adjectives 
only,  and  from  verbs  as  a  result  of  secondary  relation  only ;  cf. 
kisMohhida  with  kisHoithen^  pihaitida  with  pikaltan  after  chundida 
—  dinnden  —  ckund,  etc. 

3SH*  As  it  is  in  derivation  so  is  it  in  composition.  The  gradual 
process  of  change  of  the  first  portion  of  a  nominal  compound  into 
a  verbal,  and  the  new  formations  called  into  existence  thereby,  have 
been  treated  in  great  detail  by  Osthoff.'  Thus  for  instance,  dug. 
wa!tfot0  •  procurator/  seeiiwort,  hetohns,  spihman.fastatug,  xvartman. 
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spHrikuHt,  irbfukt,  which  must  be  allowed  to  contain  the  nouns 
!%«//  (jpwrt/t),  uf//a,  btta,  spU,  fasta,  UH»rta,  spnri,  trbi  enter  into 
direct  relationship  with  the  verbs  uuiitan^  udian,  btidn,  spUdn./astin. 
U'rtrti%  sfkHiH,  irhiM ;  and  from  these  and  similar  components 
arises  the  class  which  has  become  so  common  in  German  of  com- 
pounds with  a  verbal  noun,  forming  the  first  portion  of  the  com- 
pound* as  isslust^  trinksHchtt  schrcibfcder^  sc/ireibfaki,  etc  Under 
this  head  come  especially  many  compounds  with  -bar,  -/irk,  sam^ 
-ka/t)^  which,  however,  from  the  standpoint  of  linguistic  instinct 
are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  derivations,  and  to  be  ranged  parallel 
to  the  formations  with  -ig  and  -isch  mentioned  above ;  cf  words 
like  UYiA/bar,  tiftvertiigbar^  unbtschreiblich^  cmpfindlich^  tmpfiudsam^ 
nau/ikafi.  The  transition  shows  itself  with  sfxxial  clearness  in 
the  case  of  words  like  streitbar,  u^andt'/bar,  va'iinbar,  Sireitbar 
may  just  as  well  be  referred  to  sircii  as  to  strdttn  ;  but  nnbtstrtit- 
bar  can  only  be  referred  to  btstrciUn,  In  MHG.  xvandelb^trt  is 
referred  straight  to  xi*aHdtl\  and  as  this  word  signifies  commonly 
'  a  spot,'  the  word  commonly  signifies  accordingly  *  marked  by  a 
spot;'  in  mig.  on  the  contrary  we  find  wamielbar^  umvandclbar 
wholly  attracted  to  the  meaning  of  the  verb  wandcln.  In  MHG. 
we  have  an  adjective  cinbicre^  {tintnuhtig  *  concordant '),  with  no 
relation  to  the  verb. 

395.  The  case  is  very  frequent  that  a  derivative  from  another  de-  rnaiMior 
rivative  is  placed  in  direct  relationship  to  the  root-word,  by  which 
process  it  then  happens  that  really  direct  derivatives  are  produced 
with  the  fusion  of  two  sufilixes  into  a  single  ona  This  explains, 
for  instance,  the  rise  of  the  NIIG.  suffixes  -niss^  -ner,  -Hng,  In 
Gothic  there  still  survived  a  distinct  suffix  ^assus^  ufar-assHS  (ovcr- 
ness  =:  abundance).  This  is,  however,  most  commonly  employed 
for  formations  from  verbs  in  -inopi ;  e.g.  gudjinassus  (priesUramty 
1  Cf.  Oirthofr,  |).  ti6/f^. 
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*  post  of  priest)  from  gudjinon^  *  to  perform  priestly  functions.'  As 
soon  as  this  word  was  referred  directly  to  gudja^  '  a  priest,'  "nasstts 
must  have  been  felt  as  a  suffix.  Further,  an  n  was  found  in  such 
formations  as  ibnassus  from  ibns  {eben,  *  even '),  and  in  derivations 
from  participles  such  as  OHG,  farloran-issa  (forlorn-ness).  It  has 
thus  come  to  pass  that  the  West  Teutonic  dialects  always,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  antiquated  fragments,  exhibit  an  n  coalescing 
with  the  suffix.  The  formations  in  -net  start  from  noun-items  which 
contain  an  «;  ct  giirtner  {s\HG,  gartenare),  liigner  {SXHG,  lugenare 
from  liigtne  by  the  side  of  !nge\  ftafiur  (MIIG.  havemere),  wagncr, 
or  from  verbs  terminating  in  OIIG.  in  -iW//;  cf.  redntr  (OHG. 
ndintlri  from  rcdindn),gUissner  ("SIWG, gciMisenare  from gf/Mtsemn). 
When  then  iiigner,  for  instance,  is  referred  to  liig€f  and  reduer  tu 
redi^  riden,  the  suffix  -ner  arises,  which  we  find  in  bildntr  (as  early 
as  the  fourteenth  century,  bildenare,  but  earlier  still  bUd<gre) 
harfntr  (MHO.  fiarpfare\  soldner  (late  MllG.  soldciiare,  earlier  soldier. 
In  kiinstler  (MIIG.  kunster)  -Ur  also  appears  as  a  suffix,  for  we  refer 
it  directly  to  kunst^  because  the  verb  kiinsteln^  from  which  it  strictly 
speaking  comes,  is  confined  to  a  more  special  meaning.  The  suffix 
•ling  (in  pJUgling,  sogling^  etc.),  proceeds  from  formations  like  the 
OHO.  idiling  'the  noble'  from  tdili  or  adal\  dmmiling  (NHG.  in 
abkommling^  ankommling)  connected  with  (uih^httmito.  Thus  be- 
tween jung  and  jungilinc  there  must  probably  have  stood  once  a 
diminutive  form  or  ^jungih. 

396.  The  NliG.  verbs  in  -igcn  originated  in  derivatives  from 
adjectives  in  -ig.  MHG.  tinegcn,  huldtgtn,  leidegen,  nttigtn,  manic- 
vaiUg€n,  sckedegen,  schnUUgtn  doubtless  arise  from  tintc^  kuldec, 
Udee^  nStee,  schadtc,  sckuidec,  etc;  but  the  NHG.  verrinigin, 
bMdigin^  btsdmtdigiH  are  rather  to  be  directly  referred  to  /m,  Uid, 
and  sckmU:  and  in  the  case  of  knldigen  and  schadigim^  no  other 
reference'  is  possible  than  to  hnld  and  ukade,  because  the  adjectives 
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that  forwarded  the  transition  have  disappeared,  and  nMgcn  in  the 
same  w-ay.  because  notig  no  longer  corresponds  in  meaning.  Thus 
then  others  appear  directly  deri\*ed  from  the  substantive,  such  as 
vtnidigtn,  befthiigen^  befriedigen^  tinhdndigen,  bthersigtn,  sundigtm^ 
btsckdftigtn^  or  from  simple  adjectives,  as  btsclumigtm^  senffigem^ 
gtnekmigen.  The  verbs  ending  in  -rrw  and  -tin  arose  from  a 
nucleus  of  deri\'ations  from  nouns  ending  in  OHG.  in  wrr  and  -id 
(-w/,  -/T),  the  01 IG.  spurildn^  (invtstigart)  for  instance,  going  back 
not  to  the  verb  spurUn^  but  to  a  presumable  adjective  *jpMrii 
(  »  OIIN.  spHralt)  \  but  they  are  at  the  present  day  derived  simply 
from  more  simple  verbs,  ct/oigem,  rauckem  (late  MUG.  r&Hdum^ 
more  anciently  roHchtn\  trscltiiiiern  (KiliG.  even  in  the  sixteenth 
century  €rschHttcn\  sogcrn  (from  MIIG.  sogen),  ukiitttiM,  likktlM^ 
schmtickiin  (from  MUG.  stfuichcH^  etc.)  In  the  same  way 
derivatives  from  nouns  like  dugtln,  frostdn,  ndstln^  frommiln 
kliigiln,  kriinkein,  etc.,  have  been  formed 

397.  In  MIIG.  many  adjectives  form  an  adverb  in  -//rAr,  cf. 
frditcke,  grdzltcht,  lAteritchc,  cigcuiMte,  vtmuszcnltche^  sinutcltdu^ 
cinvaiUcltche.  Forms  like  this  arc  of  course  derived  in  the  first 
instance  from  adjectival  compounds.  But  as  the  adverb  of  the 
simple  adjective  becomes  obsolete,  a  direct  relation  sets  in  between 
the  adverb  of  the  compound  and  the  simple  adjective.  In  fact,  the 
development  proceeds  even  further,  as  after  the  analogy  of 
grimmccltcht,  siaUciMte,  etc,  which  are  referred  directly  to  grim 
or  gritMme  and  state,  arwecltcht,  milttclkhe,  sneliecitche,  etc  arc 
formed,  although  no  such  word  as  annec,  etc  is  in  existence.  The 
English  abverbs  in  -ly  have  the  same  origin. 

398.  Similar  processes  clearly  came  into  operation  at  a  period 
so  early  that  we  are  unable  to  trace  their  gradual  development 
We  find  in  the  different  IE.  languages,  in  the  eariiest  period  of  thdr 
development   known  to  us,  a   large  number  of  suffixes   whose 
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phonetic  arrangement  proves  to  us  that  they  arc  complications  of 
several  simple  suffixes,  and  which  probably  one  and  all  took  their 
rise  in  such  a  way,  that  in  the  way  indicated  a  derivative  of  the 
first  has  passed  into  a  derivative  of  the  second  degree. 

399.  Further,  the  relation  of  compounds  to  each  other  gives 
occasion  to  many  displacements  of  the  relations.  If  two  related 
words  enter  into  composition  with  a  similar  element,  it  is  almost 
inevitable  that  a  direct  relation  between  the  two  compounds  must 
arise,  and  the  consequence  follows  that  one  of  them  is  apprehended 
no  longer  as  a  compound,  but  as  the  derivative  of  a  compound.  Con- 
versely it  is  possible  for  a  derivative  from  a  compound  to  be  placed 
in  direct  relation  to  the  corresponding  derivative  from  the  simple 
word,  and  the  result  is  that  it  is  apprehended  as  a  compound. 

40a  The  history  of  composition  in  German  gives  rich  material 
for  the  illustration  of  these  processes.  Originally  a  sharp  distinc- 
tion was  made  between  verbal  and  noun  composition.  In  verbal 
composition  prepositions  alone  are  employed,  as  the  first  members 
of  a  compound :  in  noun-composition,  noun-stems,  and  adverbs — 
at  first  only  such  as  were  identical  with  prepositions ;  though  at  a 
later  period  others  as  well.  In  the  case  of  the  verbal  compounds, 
the  accent  falls  upon  the  second  component  |x»rtion  of  the  word ; 
in  case  of  the  noun-compounds  it  falls  upon  the  first  portion.  It  is 
thus  the  accent  which,  in  the  case  of  composition  with  particles,  is 
the  distinguishing  sign.  The  case  often  occurs  that  a  verb  and  a 
noun  of  action  connected  therewith  are  compounded  with  the  same 
particle  There  are  numerous  cases  of  such  in  which  the  old 
relationship  is  maintained  doun  to  the  present  day  in  spite  of  the 
parallelism  of  meaning  between  the  two  compounds ;  ^  cf.  dnnh^ 

'  However,  ccAc^nr  »iicakin(,  the  noon  compoumU  have  a  tendency  to  follow  the 
attraction  of  the  impniper  verbal  cowpovmit,  and  this  precisely  liecautt  of  the  similarity 
of  accent,  whereat  Iroai  the  proper  ones  sulistantives  in  -nw^  arc  deriveil,  cf.  dttrekftkrem 
m  iihnkfmkfi  —  imnkfAkrtn  m  dmrrk/dAmmjc,  etc 
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bnUkiM  —  dhnhbruch,  dHnhschMcidtH  —  dknhschniU^  durchsUckim 

—  dhrchstich^  iibirbtkkeH  —  ubcrblkk,  nbcrfdlUn  —  uberfall,  ubtr^ 
gt'ben  —  nbtrgabt^ —  uberHthmcH  —  nbimakmt^  Hbtrschdutn  — iibir- 
sckau,  hbtrsckldgcH  —  nbtrscklag,  iibtrUhen  —  u'btrskkt,  uberzUhim 

—  u'btrzHg,  nmgehin  —  ^mgang,  unttrhdUtn  —  ^Nterkatt,  unter- 
schiHdcH  —  (tHtcrschiid,  HnttrschWibcn  —  {tntcrschrift^  xvidersprichem 

—  widirspntck^  etc  In  other  cases  the  diflference  of  accentuation 
has  produced  a  diflcrent  arrangement  of  the  sounds  of  the  particles, 
by  which  process  the  verbal  and  nominal  compound  stand  out  in 
even  sharper  contrast  to  each  other.  In  this  case  the  old  condition 
is  maintained  only  in  some  few  cases,  where  the  development  of 
meaning  has  not  been  parallel,  as  in  the  case  of  erlaubtn  —  urlaub^ 
trUiUn  —  urtiiL  In  MUG.  we  have  besides  tmpfdngin  —  dmpfanc^ 
ent/ttistH  —  dnthcis,  cntldzen  —  dntUh,  iutsdgtn  —  autsagt,  begrdben 

—  hlgraft^  btspnckiH  —  bisprdcht^  bti^dhtn  —  ibvanc,  erhtfbeH  — 
urhap^  trsttfn  —  {trstoide,  vtrbUun  —  vitrbot  'citation  before 
justice/  XHrsttzen  —  viirsaz  (verseizmig,  *  pledge  *),  x^trzieken^  — 
vii'rzcc,  etc  In  all  these  cases  when  the  words  have  maintained 
themselves  at  all,  we  find  this  discrepancy  cancelled  by  the 
attraction  of  the  noun-compound  to  the  verb :  cmpfang,  x^trzug, 
etc  In  other  cases  the  unification  set  in  as  early  as  in  MIIG., 
and  the  particle  ga*  (NIIG.  ge-)  is  always  unaccented,  at  least 
as  early  as  in  OIIG.,  if  not  at  as  early  a  date  as  in  original- 
Teutonic  It  is  clear  that  in  this  process  the  relation  of  the 
verbal  compounds  to  the  noun-derivation  thence  formed  has 
aided  in  this  operation  (MHG.  trIatsiH  —  eriaesare,  erictsunge,  etc), 
which  on  their  side  are  merely  analogical  formations  from  simple 
verbs.  There  is  the  infinitive  and  participle  as  well,  which 
in  many  cases  develop  into  simple  nouns  (cf.  NHG.  bihagtn^ 
beiitbiH,  irbartHiH,  tirgnngen ;  bescheidin,  irfahren,  vtrsckieden^ 
etc,  and  the  substantives  compounded  of  the  latter  (cf.  gitvis* 
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seftf  deu/ta'dcfiMt,  bckanntschaft^  verwandtschaft^  erkenntniss^  etc) 
co-operate. 

401.  On  the  other  side,  the  principle  that  a  verbal  compound 
cannot  contain  a  name,  is  severely  damaged,  to  the  instinct  of 
language,  by  the  fact  that  derivatives  like  handhaben^  fustwandeln, 
mnttnassen.  nottaufcn,  radcbrcchcn  (proved  by  its  weak  inflexion  \^^ 
be  a  derivative  of  MIIG.  •brcdie\  ratschlagcn,  tcetteifem,  argwohnen^ 
noiziichtigCN,  rechtfcrligen^  venvahrlosen  from  fiandhabt^  mtzucht^ 
rechtfertig^  etc,  as  well  as  the  word  wcissagcn  misinterpreted  by 
popular  etymology  (01 IG.  wtzagon  from  the  adjective  whag,  made 
into  a  substantive  wtsago '  the  prophet '),  can  also  be  apprehended 
as  compounds  Perhaps  the  coalition  of  syntactical  groups  into 
compounds  (Jobsiftgcn,  wa/trsagen)  is  thereby  aided. 

402.  Another  curious  instance  of  the  displacement  of  the 
relations  in  composition  is  found  in  numerous  examples  in  Late 
and  Middle  Latin,  and  in  the  Romance  languages.  We  have  here 
a  large  number  of  verbs  which  are  either  actually  derived  from  the 
connexion  of  a  preposition  with  its  case,  or  at  least  appear  accord- 
ing to  their  meaning  to  be  so  derived,  cf.  accorporare  {ad  corpus), 
incorporart^  accordant  cxcommunicare  (ex  commumon€\  extemporart 
{ixtemporalis  is  found  as  early  as  the  first  century  after  Christ ;) 
embidUr^  d/baiier^  €$nbarqtter,  dfbarquer,  eurager^  affronUr^  acfuver 
{ad  caput),  iiudimanchcr  '  to  dress  one's-self  in  Sunday  costume,' 
sUncrgucUlir}  The  words  formed  from  adjectives  are  connected 
with  these,  which  signify  *  to  place  oneself  in  the  condition  implied 
by  the  word;'  such  are  affincr,  enivrcr,  adoucir^  affaiblir^  rufufb/ir,  etc. 
The  original  basis  for  these  formations  was  twofold.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  were  derivatives  from  compound  nouns,  cf.  assimUis  <— 
mssimUarCt  concon  —  concordart,  dcformis  —  dc/onnan  (with  the 

>  If  Oft  tiamplct  arc  siven  by  hnh^  Dannctteter,  7>mi^  ^  Imfirm^tiHt  dtt  imit 
t§m^th  4mi  U  kmpm  fhmfmiMi  {BiMhikipu  dt  tit^U  da  kmUti  Hmdtu  Siitmu 
fkikkgiftm  «r  kitttfiftm  19)  Paris  1875,  p.  to  iff . 
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meaning  of  '  to  deform)/  dtgener  —  tl^gciurare,  depilis  —  dipUan^ 
ixaHimis  —  exanhnart^  txherts  —  exhcndare^  exossis  —  ixassan, 
ixsucus  —  txsHcare^  dcnuns  —  demeniirt,  insignis  —  insignin\ 
which  stand  to  each  other  like  sanus  —  sanare ;  further,  dediou  — 
dedtcorare.  On  the  other  side  there  are  compounds  from  denomi- 
native verbs  like  accelcran  (cckrart  is  poetical),  adaeqttan,  addtnsan^ 
aggrax*ar€^  aggrtgan^  appropinqnare^  assiccan,  attemuare,  odHmbran^ 
dcannare,  tUcah^are^  dchonoran^  depopulari^  despoliart^  dttruman^ 
ixhonarare^  exonerart^  innodartt  iHumbrmn^  investire.  Both  classes 
had  gradually  to  be  fused  with  each  other,  and  especially  in  the 
case  where  in  the  first  class  the  noun  which  lay  at  the  foundation, 
m  the  second  the  simple  noun,  became  obsolete. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

ON  THE  DIFFERENTIATION  OF   MEANING. 

cmm^id  WT^  ^*^'^  ^^^  ^^^^  '^  ^^  *"  essential  characteristic  of  the 
iTkmglnt  VV  development  of  language  that  each  single  language 
is  incessantly  engaged  in  developing  a  plurality  of  words,  forms, 
and  constructions  of  similar  meaniftg}  One  source  of  this  pheno- 
menon wc  have  found  in  formation  by  analogy,  a  second  in 
the  converging  development  of  meaning  from  di.Terent  sides  ; 
H-e  may  add  as  a  third  the  acceptation  of  a  foreign  word  for  a 
conception  which  is  already  represented  by  a  native  word  (cf. 
x*€tt€r  —  cousin,  base  —  cousiuc)\  and  under  this  head  we  must  of 
course  range  words  borrowed  from  a  kindred  dialect* 
Tiiwryi**  404.  Inevitable,  however,  as  the  rise  of  such  ,  superfluity  is, 
it  is  as  unable  to  maintain  itself  permanently.  Language  abhors 
luxury.  The  objection  will  not  hold  good  that,  if  this  were  so. 
she  would  not  permit  it  to  arise.  It  is  not  the  habit  of  language 
to  adopt  precautions  against  the  occurrence  of  possible  disasters, 
but  merely  to  take  measures  against  such  as  have  actually  occurred. 
The  individual  speakers  who  add  new  linguistic  forms  to  those 
of  equivalent  meaning  already  existing  take  no  account,  at  the 
moment  when  they  do  so,  of  the  latter,  since  these  are  either 
unknown  to  them,  or  at  least  do  not  enter  their  consAousness  at 

*  (Eicellcnt  ilhntrttioiit  of  thit  chapter  from  the  French  are  (bond  in  narmestctcr'» 
tMViida  mtts.  Chap,  hr.,  Spmt/mif\ 

*  (In  Elfish  the  caae  it  toowwhat  different,  at  any  rate  aft  rccardt  Norman- French.] 
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the  moment  in  question.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  only  other  ixrrsons  when 
hearing  the  new  form  from  one  and  the  old  from  another  of  their 
interlocutors,  use  both  indiscriminately. 

405.  Our  assertion  applies  in  any  case  absolutely  to  the  lan- 
guage of  common  life  It  applies  somewhat  less  to  tlie  langu;igc 
of  literature,  and  less  to  the  language  of  poetr)'  than  to  that  of 
prose.  Hut  the  deviation  merely  confirms  our  fundamental  new, 
that  a  need,  and  the  means  of  satisfying  that  need,  arc  alwa>'s 
striving  to  adjust  their  relations  ;  a  process  which  equally  in\*olves 
the  rejection  of  superfluities  and  the  filling  up,  as  far  as  may  be, 
of  lacunae.  Out  the  conception  of  a  need  must  not  be  pressed 
so  as  to  comprise  merely  the  elements  absolutely  necessar)*  for 
social  life.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  to  take  account  of  the  whole 
sum  of  intellectual  interests,  and  of  all  the  im|>ulses  of  poclr)-  and 
rhetoric  A  cultivated  .style,  which  forbids  the  too  frccjuent 
repetition  of  the  same  expression,  demands  of  course  that  wlicre 
possible  several  phrases  shaP  be  available  for  the  same  thought. 
In  a  still  higher  degree,  rhythm,  rhyme,  alliteration,  and  similar 
devices  demand  the  |X)ssibility  of  choosing  among  several  |>honetic 
groups  of  similar  meaning,  if  the  constraint  which  they  im|>ose 
is  not  to  be  exceedingly  burdensome.  The  result  is  that  the 
language  of  poetry  avails  itself  of  the  gn^ups  of  synonyms  which 
have  gradually  grown  up,  using  them  indiscriminately,  where  the 
language  of  conversation  attaches  the  use  of  each  to  special  con- 
ditions, and  maintaining  them  where  the  language  of  conversa- 
tion gradually  restricts  itself  to  a  single  use.  This  is  precisely 
one  of  the  most  essential  factors  in  the  diflfercntiation  of  poetical 
expression  from  that  of  prose.  It  is  easy  from  the  poetical  lan- 
guage of  every  people  and  age  to  show  that  its  relative  luxuriance 
depends  in  the  closest  way  upon  the  character  of  its  |x>etic 
technique ;   most  easily,  it  may  be,  in  the  language  of  the  Old 
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Tcutc»nic  alliterative  poems,  which   is  remarkable  for  its  special 
wealth  of  synonyms. 

406.  But  to  assume,  for  the  common  language,  the  co-existence 
through  many  centuries  of  double  forms,  or  double  words  with 
the  same  meaning,  is  opposed  to  all  experience,  and  must  decidedly 
be  designated  as  a  fault  in  method,  a  fault  which  has  very  fre- 
quently been  committed  in  the  construction  of  IE.  original  forms. 

407.  \Yc  must  not  of  course  connect  the  retrenchment  of  this 
superfluity  with  any  conscious  design.  The  purposeless  over- 
burdening of  the  memory  brings  its  own  remedy. 

408.  The  simplest  case  of  retrenchment  is  the  disappearance 
of  all  among  a  group  of  similar  forms  and  phrases,  save  one.  It 
is  easy  to  .sec  that  the  superfluity  belonging  to  the  language  at 
large  belongs  only  in  a  small  degree  to  the  individual.  The 
characteristic  peculiarity  of  individual  language  consists  mainly 
in  a  certain  consistency  in  the  choice  made  by  the  speaker  of  the 
diflerent  i>ossible  forms  of  expression  at  his  disposal.  For  if  one 
has  for  whatever  reason  become  more  usual  than  another — Le, 
if  its  cafKicity  for  forcing  its  way  into  consciousness  under  given 
circumstances  is  greater — the  tendency  is  also  at  work  by  which, 
where  no  special  influences  draw  in  the  opposite  direction,  this 
preponderance  will  be  reinforced  on  every  fresh  occasion.  Now 
as  soon  as  the  great  majority  of  a  moderate-sized  linguistic  com- 
munity coincides  in  its  selection  from  any  group  of  forms,  the 
natural  result  is  again  that  the  correspondence  becomes  more  and 
more  conflrmed,  and,  after  the  disappearance  of  several  generations. 
absolute  Thus  the  diflcrcnt  possibilities  of  choice  form  a  main 
source  of  the  distinctions  of  dialect  It  often  happens  also,  of 
course,  that  the  choice  leads  to  the  same  result  over  the  whole 
linguistic  area,  and  especially  in  cases  where  conditions  peculiarly 
favourable  for  one  form  occur. 
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40c>.  In  addition,  how-cvcr,  to  this  merely  negative  |>rocess  of 
f'tfn/frAwfnt,  there  is  a  positive  process :  the  utih'sation  of  super- 
fluity by  means  of  diflerentiation  in  the  meaning.  This  process 
h  no  more  the  result  of  conscious  puq)ose  than  the  other.  We 
have  seen  that  the  different  senses  of  a  word,  an  inflexion,  a 
particle,  etc.,  have  to  be  learnt  separately  and  successively.  No%v 
when  a  plurality  of  synonymous  expressions  is  in  use,  each  of 
which  has  several  senses  and  applications,  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
the  different  meanings  cannot  api>car  to  each  individual  in  a 
linguistic  community  evenly  divided  among  the  different  expres- 
^'ions.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  often  happen  that  he  hears  one 
expression  earlier,  or  more  frequently  connected  with  one  meaning, 
another  expression  earlier  or  more  frequently  connectei!  with  an- 
other  signification.  Should  it,  however,  happen  that  of  the  different 
expressions  each  one  is  familiar  to  him  in  a  special  sense,  he 
will  abide  by  these,  unless  he  be  drifted  by  specially  powerful 
impulses  to  the  opjwsitc  side. 

41a  In  cases  where  we  cannot  trace  historically  the  single  fac- 
tors of  the  development,  but  only  perceive  their  total  result,  it  often  Iio>fcrik« 
appears  as  if  a  differentiation  of  sound  had  set  in  for  the  purpose  JJJUiil. 
of  differentiating  meaning.     And  even  now  most  philologists  do  j^^"''* 
not  shrink  from  assuming  something  of  the  kind.     If  it  were  only^^'"^'* 
to  definitely  show  the  unreasonableness  of  such  assumptions,  it  is 
vcr>*  important  to  collect  the  cases  which  fall  under  this  head  taken 
from  modem  languages  as  fully  as  possible. 

411.  What  has  been  hitherto  done  in  this  subject  relates  diicfly  worb«i 
to  the  Romance  languages.     As  early  as  1683,  Nicolas  Catherinot  ^^^^ 
published  a  work,  bearing  the  title  of  Les  Doublets  dt  la  LaHgut 
Fran^oyst,  which  collected  material  to  our  purpose.     In  fact  the 
matter  has  always  excited  interest  since  the  foundation  of  the 
scientific  grammar  of  the  Romance  languages.      Rich  material 
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from  French  has  been  gathered  by  A.  Brachct,  DUtionnaire  lies 
doubUts  di  in  langiic  fran^aise,  Paris  1868,  Supplement,  1871  ; 
from  Portuguese  by  Coelho  in  the  'Romania/  ii.  281  sqq.\ 
from  Spanish,  and,  by  the  way,  from  other  Romance  languages 
by  Caroline  Michaclis,  Romanische  wortsdwpfung^  Leipzig  1876. 
M.  Brcal  has  given  us  a  collection  of  Latin  doublets  in  the 
Mt'iHoircs  de  la  socUti  di  linguist iqut  de  Paris^  i.  162  sqq,  (1868).* 
For  German  may  be  cited  O.  Rehagel,  Die  ncuhochdentschen  swil- 
lingswortcr,  Germania  23,  257  sqq,  A  small  collection  of  English 
doublets  is  to  be  found  in  Miitzner,  Englischi  grammatik^  i.  221 
sqq,  [Cf.  also  Skcat,  Etym,  Diet;  Ap|)cndix].  C  Michaelis  has 
some  penetrating  observations  on  dilTcrcntiation  (cf.  especially 
p.  41  sqq^.  She  decidedly  supports  our  view  that  the  differentia- 
tion in  sound  and  in  meaning  stand  originally  in  no  causal  con- 
nexion with  each  other.  Bchagel  (p.  292)  speaks  yet  more  positive!)' 
on  the  subject:  'In  living  language  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
voluntary  conscious  differentiation  of  form  for  the  purpose  of 
difTcrcntiation  of  meaning.'  His  own  work,  however,  deals  almost 
exclusively  with  the  phonetic  side. 

412.  The  material  collected  in  the  above-mentioned  works  is 
far  from  being  wholly  comprised  in  the  category  with  which  we 
have  to  deal.  It  stands  to  reason  that  all  cases  must  be  excluded 
in  which  a  loan*word  is  from  the  first  accepted  in  a  different  sense 
from  a  word  either  native  or  borrowed  at  an  earlier  period,  or 
from  another  source,  even  where  the  two  words,  when  traced  back 
far  enough,  lead  to  a  common  source  The  French  chou  and  causi 
owe  their  origin  alike  to  the  Latin  eausa  \  but  the  difference  in 
their  meaning  did  not  arise  from  any  differentiation  on  French 
soil ;  but  cauH  was  borrowed  as  a  law-term  when  €kos€  had  long 
since  developed  into  the  general  meaning  of  '  thing.'  It  is  the 
*  (a.  Rccnaod  M^Umgu,  p.  199^    IHmt,  itS6.] 
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vamc  w  ith  by  far  the  majority  of  doublets  in  the  Romance  [and 
English]  languages,  which,  for  this  reason,  do  not  affect  us  here.* 
It  is  the  same  again  with  such  NHG.  words  as  Itgal-^-ieyat,  fifais — 
fahst,  fmh^r^fndcr,  spital-^Mtcl,  etc.  [r«y»i/— wv?/,  orisi^» — <wr- 
tion,  pcuaNCC—penifC9tCi\     Vox  a  fuller  list  sec  Morris's  Hisforiatt 
OhUines  of  English  Graunnar,  p.  32,  §  2S.]    But  we  must  furtlicr 
exclude  all  those  cases  in  which  the  differentiation  of  meaning^  is 
the  result  of  a  grammatical   isolation.     If,  for  instance,  the   old 
IKirticiplc  besc/iddcn  is  still  employed  as  an  adjecti\'e  with    the 
meaning  of  *  modcstiis!  while,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  proper  parti- 
ciple, we  use  bescfiirdcfi,  there  is  no  doubt  that  tlie  two  words 
bcschiitUn  and  htschiaiat  were  for  a  lime  used  indifferently  in  this 
latter    function,  but    tcschkdcn  can   never  have    been  used  for 
modesths, 

413.  On  the  other  hand,  no  notice  is  taken,  in  the  works  cited, 
of  our  second  class,  in  which  the  equivalence  of  meaning  is  only 
the  result  of  a  secondary  development.  We  are  thus  after  all 
without  a  clearly  arranged  collection  of  certain  instances  of  the 
undoubted  differentiation  of  equivalent  expressions.  It  will  there- 
fore be  well  to  illustrate  the  process  somewhat  at  large.  These 
instances  are  chosen  for  the  most  part  from  NHG. 

414.  The  forms  ktiahc  and  hiappc  arc  in  MIIG.  absolutely 
equivalent,  each  i>ossessing  the  divergent  NlIC.  significations. 
Similarly  rabcn  (  =  NnG.  rabc)  and  rappc  are  both  applied  to  the 
bird,  whereas  in  modern  times,  in  the  written  language,  rappt  is 
coniined  to  the  metaphorical  use  .is  a  term  for  a  black  horse.*  A 
third  form,  rappcn^  with  an  ;/  transferred  from  the  oblique  case^ 
has  established  itself  as  a  name  for  the  coin  (originally  with  a 

*  C  Michaelis  is  certainly  on  the  whole  wronj;  (i*.  43  j^.)  in  apprchcmltni*  the  more 
nearly  Latin  sense  of  the  more  nearly  Latin  Ahth,  a*  the  result  of  a  tUflcrentiation. 

•  I  cannot,  it  most  l>e  owned,  aiMace  any  example  of  rahe  in  the  transfened  sense. 
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black  head  of  a  bird),  which  was  at  first  known  as  rapfe^  ^^Pp%  and 
further,  as  rahcnfulhr^  rabenpfennig^  rabcnbatzcn,  rabenvierer  (cf. 
AdclungX  The  MIIG.  backe  ('  hintcrbackcn/  '  schinken ')  bears  the 
same  relation  to  backe  (original  Teutonic  bako — bakko)  as  knabi  to 
kHapp€\  and  it  is  hence  probable  enough  that  we  have  to  deal 
with  a  diflcrentiation  of  meaning  developed,  as  in  the  previous 
instance,  secondarily,  but  of  much  older  date.  The  diflference 
between  rtittr  (=:MIIG.  rttcr)  and  ritter^  scheucn  and  scheuchcn, 
belongs  entirely  to  NIIG.,  as  docs  the  different  shade  of  meaning 
between  jMNg/ntN  and  jtiNg/irr,  Haiti  is  a  contraction  from  hagcn, 
and  in  MIIG.  the  same  meaning  attaches  to  both  (as  we  see  still  in 
the  case  of  such  compounds  as  hagdmclu — hainbuche^  hagebutte — 
haiubntte^  etc.) ;  hagcn  in  the  derived  sense,  now  restricted  to  hain^ 
appears  in  Rurkhardt  Waldis. 

415.  Double  forms  arising  from  the  confusion  of  different 
methods  of  declension  are  often  differentiated ;  thus  Franke^ 
frankcn^  tropf^Uopfcn  (cf.  for  their  identical  us,ige  the  examples 
givon  by  Sanders,  e.g.  Hallcr  :  Du  bist  dcr  xveishcit  mccr,  wir  sind 
davon  nur  tropfe ;  and  conversely  Wieland :  dan  anncn  tropfcn\ 
fleck-^flcckcH^  fahrt^fahrti\  stadt — sUUtc  (MIIG.  nom.  vart^  stat — 
gen.  vcrtc,  sUU) ;  at  the  same  time,  with  difTerence  of  gender,  dcr 
lump — die  iH9Mpc,  dcr  trupp—dic  (ntppc,  dcr  karrcn — die  karrc,  dcr 
possen — die  pcssc.  The  difference  of  gender,  with  the  same 
nominative  form,  is  utilised  in  der  band^  das  band  (cf.  examples  of 
der  bandusal  in  the  sense  of '  fascia,'  'vinculum,'  in  the  Deutsckes 
u\bk,\  der — die  flur  (the  former  only  in  the  signification  oi^haus^ 
fimrl  though  the  form  die  flur  occurs  also  with  the  same  significa- 
tion ;  der-^ie  haft  (in  MHG.  the  separation  of  meanings  is  already 
fairly  established) ;  der-^as  mcnsch  (the  latter  form  was  still 
employed  in  the  seventeenth  century  without  any  suggestion  of 
contempt);  der— das  schild  (the  separation  is  hardly,  even  yet, 
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completely  carried  out,  cf  Sanders  /.:•.)  ;  thr — das  xtrJUmsi,  ifrr— 
tiU  sti,  dir^^it  sckxculst  (examples  for  both  genders,  alike  in  the 
proper  and  metaphorical  signification,  arc  to  be  seen  in  Sanders) ; 
tik — das  erkiMHiMiss  (the  latter  form  still  used  \'er>'  frequently 
by  Kant  in  the  sense  of  •coj;nitio')  [ia  crifitfMC,  If  critiqne:  U 
wamtHvn'  dnn  navire,  ic  Wftmrnvre:  itt  statnairc  dcs  atwUns^mH 
statMairc :  !ccnt^\la  a\fc  :  .similarly  livri\  tiMHchi\  pt^riaie^  pocU\ 
To  these  must  be  added- the  cases  in  which  diflercnt  |>lural  forma- 
tions arc  diflcrentiated,  bandt — bander^  dingc — dingtr  (as  oi^posed 
to  the  modern  usage,  e.g.  cf.  LlTilKR,  Luke  xxi.  26,fMr  Xifirfvtt 
der  dingtr  dU  kommcH  sclUn  auf  (rden) ;  gesicktc-^gcsuki^'r 
(examples  of  cases  where  the  distinction  is  not  obserN'cd  are  given 
by  Sanders);  lickU—lichUr  (the  difference  is  not  consistently 
maintained) ;  orU — iirUr  (the  same  remark  applies) ;  tuche — tiickcr^ 
isHfrti — xcorur  (examples  arc  given  in  Sanders  iii.  1662^),  in  which 
the  former  is  still  employed  like  the  latter);  siiuc — somh  (cf.  for 
an  older  stage  passages  like  von  den  zahmen  saucn  cntsprosscH 
or  wddt  sane  und  barcn,  etc.  given  in  Sanders) ;  efftctt — cfftcfen^ 
[ralcnl.  Us  atcNx,  and  auti/s :  U  ti avail,  tnn*aiix^^x\^  trai*ai/s  (a 
minister's  'reports')].  In  an  older  stage  of  MUG.  we  have 
from  dntck  the  plural  druckc,  as  well  as  driicke :  at  the  present  day 
we  have  the  plural  dnukc  employed  only  in  the  sense  of  printed 
works,  for  which  Goethe  still  uses  dnuke\  though,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  abdrucke,  cindnicki\  ausdhicke.  The  differentiation 
of  tor — tur  goes  back  further  (cf.  Sievers,  Bcitrtigc  V.  1 1 1  *)  and 
buck — bucht  (OHG.  buoh,  still  frequently  feminine,  is  the  old  nomi- 
natival form,  bnocha  the  accusative  form);  the  old  nominative 
forms  bucz^  tvts,  haip  are  restricted  to  the  employment  in  certain 
formulae  (mir  wirdit  bnos,  managa  tvts,  cinhalp,  etc,  even  yet  \vc 
use  andtrtkatb^  driitehatb),  while  the  accusative  forms  buoxa,  wtsa, 
ka/ba  have  become  usual  with  no  restrictions. 
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416.  This  utilisation  of  different  inflexional  forms  meets  us 
in  nearly  all  inflected  languages.  In  English  we  might  cite  many 
instances  of  duplicate  plural  formations :  chtlu,  clotlus ;  brotfurs, 
brtthrtH^  while  in  the  older  language  both  methods  of  formation 
were  employed  indiflercntly  as  in  the  case  of  most  similar  words : 
fenniis,  pence  [dies,  ilicc\  [In  Russian  the  accusative  plural  is  the 
same  as  the  nominative  in  the  case  of  inanimate  beings  ;  the  same 
as  the  genitive  in  the  case  of  animate  beings.]  In  Dutch  the  plurals 
in  -en  and  -j  arc  employed  in  the  case  of  some  words  indifferently 
{vflgclcH^  vogeis) ;  in  the  case  of  others  one  alone  is  commonly  used 
{eftgelcfi,  but  faeli/ers);  again,  however,  in  the  case  of  others  both  arc 
employed,  but  with  different  meanings ;  cf  hemcten  (*  heaven,'  In 
its  proper  sense),  hemeh  (bctthimmcl),  'canopy  of  a  bed* ;  lettereti, 
'  letter/  or  *  literature',  letters,  *  letters  of  the  alphabet' ;  middelen, 
•means',  middcis,  'waists';  tafclcn,  *  law-tables,'  etc.;  tafeU^ 
*  tables';  iw//iPr*v/, 'ancestors',  vadcrs,  'fathers';  aw/rnri», '  waters,* 
watirs^ '  streams.'  In  the  same  way  the  forms  in  -en  and  -ereu 
stand  side  by  side:  kleedcn,  'tablecloths,'  kleederefi,  'clothes'; 
bi'cncn,  'legs.'  bcenderept,  'bones';  bladen,  'leaves'  in  a  book. 
bladereH, '  leaves,'  in  the  proper  sense.  From  the  Danish  we  may 
cite  skatte  (seltiitce), '  treasures,'  skattcr, '  taxes.*  vaaben,  '  weapons.' 
XHUibener, '  armorial  bearings.'  Where  in  O.  Norse  a  in  the  root- 
syllable  of  the  nouns  changed  with  (» (the  -//  umlaut),  according  to 
the  form  of  the  inflexion ;  eg,  s{k{H),  sakar,  etc.,  we  find  that 
in  later  Norwegian,  in  the  first  place,  double  forms  arose,  one  in 
a  and  one  in  o^  of  which  it  commonly  occurs  that  either  the 
first  Of  the  second  has  disappeared.  In  some  cases,  however,  both 
have  maintained  themselves  with  a  differentiation  of  meaning: 
gAta  (gasu),  'street,'  'gate,'  gota,  'road';  grat%  •  grave,*  grcv, 
•ditch';  mark,  'field,'  m^rk,  'wood';  Iram,  'height,'  iripm, 
border.' 
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417.  The  difference  observed  at  the  present  day  in  the  use 
of  the  shorter  and  more  lengthened  forms  in  the  inflexion  of  der 
was  of  gradual  de\'e1opment.  The  forms  dor  in  the  genitive 
lingular  feminine,  and  in  the  genitive  plural  of  all  genders,  and 
den  in  the  dative  plural,  which  are  now  confined  to  the  adjectival 
use,  still  occur  frequently  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  occa- 
sionally in  the  eighteenth,  in  the  substantival  sense  ;  eg.,  in  Goethe : 
iiU  kroH(,  dir  mcin  ftirsi  mick  Xi^tirdig  acltUt,  On  the  other  hand, 
we  find  conversely  direr  and  dciicn  usctl  adjectivally — nay,  even 
a5  a  pure  article  ;  cf.  e.g.  tfcrer  dingt,  dnrr  Itnte  (LOGAU)  ;  d€r€r 
gcsitzi  (Klopstock);  zh  denen  dingcn,  zm  daicn  stunden  (Hein- 
RICH  von  WiTTENWElLER,  fifteenth  ccntur>).  Even  as  late  as 
the  eighteenth  century  datcn  \\\  this  application  is  frequent  in 
the  written  language ;  and  even  at  the  present  day  dcnc^  with 
the  usual  apocope  of  the  //,  is  the  generally  prevailing  form  in 
Alcmannic  and  South  Franconian  dialects.  Further,  the  usage 
of  the  present  day  confines  deren  to  the  genitival  function  only, 
while  dcr,  on  the  contrary,  is  exclusively  employed  in  the  dative  ; 
lilcewisc  a  purely  secondary  formation  :  cf.  vou  dtreu  ich  rcdcN, 
iff  dcrat  die  schmeichUr  sand  (Gailkr  von  KaisershkrgX  o 
fiirstin,  dcrcn  sich  cin  solcher  fiirst  verbundcn  (WeckuerLIN). 
Finally,  the  curious  difference  made  in  mk;.  in  the  employment 
of  the  forms  dercr  and  dcnn  is  of  purely  recent  development ; 
cf.  wit  viii  St  hid  dt-rat  die  da  haben  (Pauli)  ;  and  conversely, 
mit  waneher  ktiNst,  derer  sie/is  gar  nit  sehemem  thar  (MeLISSUS). 

418.  Schaffen^  as  a  strong  verb,  and  schoffen^  have  arisen 
from  the  same  original  form  ;  cf.  Gothic  skapjan,  pret  sk6p. 
To  the  preterite  scuof  a  new  regular  present  scaffan  was  formed  in 
01 IG.  beside  the  old  form  sccpfen ;  in  MllG.  a  preterite  sctiepftU 
and  a  participle  gischepfct  was  then  formed  for  schcpfen.  In 
MUG.  sc/tuof,  gese/taffcH,  and  schepfete,  g'schepfete^  are  synonymous, 
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uniting  in  themselves  the  signification  of  both  the  NIIG.  words. 
The  same  conjunction  is  found  in  the  present  sdupfen.  The 
present  schafftn  certainly  appears  from  the  earliest  times  confined 
to  the  signification  of  to  create,  shape. 

419.  Ziickcn  and  zuckeu  arc  originally  duplicate  forms  with 
the  same  meaning ;  cf.  der  schon  das  sc/nvert  zucket  (Lessing)  ; 
den  anbiick  tines  zucke^tden  (HERDER).  It  is  the  same  with 
dhickeH  and  drHcken. 

420.  The  conjunction  als  is  derived  from  alsd  through  alse. 
[So  the  English  word  as^  like  aiso,  took  its  rise  from  AS.  ealsw^.'] 
In  MHO.  the  pair  are  synonymous ;  both  alike  can  be  used 
demonstratively  or  relatively.  In  the  same  way  there  is  no 
difiference  of  signification  between  danne  and  denne^  wanne  and 
wenne.  The  modern  distinction  in  usage  has  been  developed 
by  a  very  slow  process ;  and  the  fortuitous  nature  of  its  origin 
shows  itself  at  the  present  day  in  the  want  of  a  logical  principle 
of  differentiation.  The  modern  difference  between  7varut»  and 
wortiPH  is  likewise  scnrondary. 

421.  The  participle  of  the  intransitive  verdorben  and  that  of 
the  corresponding  transitive  vcrderbt  have  separated ;  tlie  latter 
being  employed  in  a  moral  sense  only.  [Cf.  wnoig,  tir^//^.]  The 
difiference  of  meaning  is  also  secondary  in  the  case  of  bavegt  and 
b€wcgin\  cf.  e.g.  das  mter  .  .  .  vom  winde  beu'o^en  (Pratorius) ; 
dtr  liat  im  tanze  nicht  die  beint  recht  bexifcgen  (RACHEL) ;  on  the 
other  hand,  dass  tr  dardureh  bexvegt  ward,  sole/us  in  eigtuer  person 
tn  iffahren  (Buch  der  Liebe)  [cf.  the  difference  between  aged 
and  agi'dJ\ 

422.  The  words  in  •Mi,  •seka/t,  •tnm,  were  formerly  essentially 
identical  in  meaning.  They  arc  all  capable  of  denoting  a  pro* 
perty;  many  have  in  addition  developed  a  collective  meaning; 
and  words,  too,  in  •#////,  and  simpler  formations  like  hbke,  tiefi 
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ol^en  covered  nearly  the  same  ground.  This  state  of  things  has, 
on  the  whole,  continued  ;  but  in  single  cases  we  find  that  where 
sc\*cral  of  these  formations  stood  side  by  side  they  have  mostly 
in  one  way  or  other  suffered  differentiation.  Cases  in  which  the 
different  usages  now  distributed  over  several  such  formations  were 
once  completely  united  in  each  are  certainly  not  very  common  ; 
still,  compare  g€99uiN{d)e  and  gtnuiHschaft^  from  which  gimcinkeii 
also  did  not  originally  differ  in  meaning.  The  two  following  pairs 
are  also  worth  remarking :  kUwhdt^  kUhih^kcit ;  nettMi,  tuuigkiit. 
Examples  of  the  earlier  undifferentiated  application  of  the  former 
pair  are  cited  in  the  Dcntsches  Wortcrbnch  ;  cf.  so  vtrhiiit  ts  skh 
auch  mii  gcxvisstn  khinhcitcH^  die  es  im  ht%ushalt  uicht  jiW  (Goethe* 
Zcltcr  Correspondence),  die  ausHehmcndc  klcinigkeit  dtr  mass^ 
(Kant).  As  regards  the  latter  pair  Adclung  teaches  us  that 
ncHhcii  was  used  *  as  a  concrete,  a  thing  hitherto  not  experienced 
or  known,  for  which,  however,  iictiigkcit  is  more  common* ;  on  the 
other  hand,  *dic  ncaigkcit  cincr  mu/tric/tt,  einer  cmpfindnng^  cinrs 
gedankcus  etc,  for  which  neuluit  is  at  the  present  day  more 
common  in  polite  conversation.* 

423.  It  is  much  the  same  with  the  adjectives  in  -1^,  -wrA,  •tick^ 
-sam,  'hafi^  -bar,  in  which  the  existing  difTcrcnces  of  meaning 
do  not  depend  upon  any  difference  of  meaning  in  the  sufRxes 
them.selves.  An  example  in  point  is  crHStlick,  crnstkaft ; 
cf,  for  the  older  usage,  die  stets  gar  ernstlich  und  saner  sieht 
(Ayrer)  ;  der  ernsthaft  fleiss  (FiSCllART). 

424.  In  MUG.  sd  and  als  {also,  alse)  are  absolutely  synonymous  ; 
both  serving  equally  as  demon.stratives  and  as  relatives.  In  NHC. 
they  arc  differentiated,  so  being  in  general  used  as  a  demon- 
strative, and  ais  as  a  relative ;  cf.  e.g.  so  u*oi  als  aueh  (MHG.  s6  woi 
sd  or  als  wol  als),  so  bald  als.  Still  a  trace  of  the  demonstrati\x 
als  survives  in  alsbald  [cf  English  as  soon  as\.     In  MHG.  llkte  and 
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vii  Hhti  have  equally  the  meaninfr  of  NIIG.  Uicht  and  xnelUicht, 
The  restriction  of  the  form  chc  to  the  conjunction  is  secondar>'. 
Even  Gleim  writes  eke  ah  Khpf stock  \  QoiLlWZ,  tr  soil  th  gewonnen 
nls  verlonn  Imben. 

425.  In  MHG.  siclicrn  may  bear  the  same  meaning  as  NHG. 
versickern,  and.  conversely,  vcrsichern  may  bear  the  same  meaning 
as  NHG.  siclurn  (e.g.  die  stat  viit  mArcn  und  vtit  graben  versicltern). 
The  differentiation  of  sammcln,  sammlnug,  and  versammcln, 
versatnmlnngt  is  unknown  to  older  NHG. ;  cf.  Moses  und  Aaron  .  .  . 
samcleten  auch  die  ganze  genicinde,  Gott  ist  fast  machtig  in  der 
satnlnnge  der  heiligen  (LUTHEk)  ;  Dcs  festlichcn  tages,  an  dem  die 
gegend  mit  juhel  tranbcn  iieset  und  tritt  und  den  most  in  die  fdsser 
versammelt  (GOETHE)  ;  Die  linsen  sind gleichsam  eine  versavnnlung 
nnendlicher  prismen  (GoETllE) ;  Dass  sie  (the  Jews  in  their  dis- 
persion)  keiner  versammlung  mehr  hoffen  diirfen  (LUTIIER).  The 
simple  form  offnen  is  at  an  carh'cr  (Kriod  employed  in  the  meta- 
phorical sense  of  offenbaren  (*  to  reveal '),  like  eroffncn  at  the 
present  day.  A  similar  relation  often  exists  between  simple  and 
compound,  or  between  different  compounds  which  have  a  simple 
verb  in  common. 

426.  Certain  processes  must  also  be  noticed  here  which,  with- 
out being  strictly  speaking  differentiations,  yet  arise  from  the 
same  fundamental  processes  as  these,  and  are  hence  important 
as  aiding  us  to  form  a  judgment  on  them.  The  starting-point  is 
here  d^fartial^  instead  of  complete  equivalence  of  meaning. 

427.  It  may  be  that  that  partial  equivalence  has  been 
preceded  by  a  complete  one.  the  immediate  ground  of  the 
change  being  that  the  one  received  an  enlargement  of  meaning 
in  which  the  other  did  not  participate.  Then  follows  very 
frequently  the  further  consequence,  that  the  former  is  completely 
ejected  from  Its  original  meaning  by  the  latter,  and  confined  to 
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the  new.  KrisUniHom  and  KristeuhiU  arc  ccitainly  used  e\*en 
by  Walthcr  v.  d  Vogehvcidc  in  their  distinct  modem  senses ; 
but  the  latter  is  still  employed  in  MIIG.  in  the  fundamental 
meaning  of  chrisUntum ;  cf.  eg.  Tnstau  1968  (of  a  child  to  be 
christened),  dunk  tiaz  cz  stnc  krisUNheit  in  got€S  namen  empJicMgc. 
MilG.  wtstnom  denotes  tlie  same  as  wtskeii,  but  side  by  side  of 
thi.t  the  derived  meaning  *  instruction  in  law  *  appears,  and  then 
the  MlG.  uvis/HM  is  restricted  to  this.  MIIG.  j^ettcJtMisst  can 
still  be  employed  in  the  same  sense  as  gdkhhcit^  the  y^WQ.glckk- 
Hiss  has  renounced  this  original  meaning.  Indesstn  (indrs)  has 
originally  a  purely  temporal  meaning;  cf.  ich  bin  indcss  l-tamk 
geuvscM  (Lessing);   it  has  been  ejected  from  this  meaning  by 

NftUrdi'SMN, 

428.  A  more  common  occurrence  is  that  a  word,  which  at 
an  earlier  date  was  quite  diilfcrent  in  meaning  from  another, 
occupies  one  portion  of  the  domain  of  the  latter,  and  then  gradu- 
ally claims  it  for  itself  alone.  Thus  da*s^  is  restricted  to  the  area 
of  moral  signification  (MIIG.  also  basin  Udt,  etc.)  by  the  encroach- 
ment of  scfticcht  (originally  'smooth,*  'straight,')  [English  'slight']. 
Similar  restrictions  have  been  imposed  upon  sicc/i  (originally  [like 
English  sick]  the  common  word  for  '  ill  *),  scttche^  sucht,  by  knink^ 
krankhcit  (originally  'weak,'  'weakness');  nig  (MIIG.  also  in  tlie 
signification  of  '  avaricious '),  by  karg  (originally  '  shrewd ')  ;  als 
by  wit  (originally  an  interrogative  word  ;  then  a  relative,  in  the 
first  instance  only  of  the  generalising  kind) ;  ob  by  xvcmu 

429.  Finally,  it  is  very  common  to  find  that  a  newly-formed 
word,  or  one  borrowed  from  a  foreign  language,  ejects  an  older 
word  from  a  portion  of  its  domain.  Thus  the  MIIG.  ritterschaft 
has  also  the  signification  of  rittertum ;  but,  on  the  formation 
of  the  latter  word,  it  lases  this  meaning.  In  the  same  way /rrirni/. 
lick    is   menaced    by  freundschaftlich^   wtstntlich    by  u*€stnfiafi. 
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€mpfiHdlich  by  tmpfindsam,  thug  by  cinrjg,  gemehi  by  gemeinsam 
and  ailgcmein^  Uhen  by  dartthcn,  stcgrcif  by  sUigbugel,  kunstlicli 
by  kunstvoU  and  kunstreich,  bein  by  knochcn  (originally  Middle 
Gcnnan). 

430.  These  various  processes  may  appear  in  manifold  com- 
binations with  each  other  and  with  the  process  of  differentiation 
in  the  stricter  sense.  Should  the  histor>'  of  the  development  of 
meanings  ever  grow  into  a  science,  it  will  be  of  primary  import- 
ance to  take  the  most  scrupulous  account  of  these  phenomena. 
Our  principle  that  every  detail  must  be  judged  with  constant 
reference  to  the  entire  mass  of  the  linguistic  material  is  confirmed 
in  this  respect  as  well ;  in  no  other  way  is  appreciation  of  the 
causal  connexion  possible.  As  the  hints  above  given  lead  us 
to  suppose,  it  is  exactly  the  absence  of  consistently  applied 
logical  principles  which  is  here  characteristic.  The  accidental 
and  involuntary  are  everywhere  evident. 

431.  We  have  previously  touched  on  several  occasions  on  the 
domain  of  syntax.  The  processes  above  discussed  manifest 
themselves  equally  in  the  case  of  purely  syntactical  phenomena. 

432.  In  01 IG.  duplicate  forms  had  arisen  in  the  strong  declen- 
sion of  the  adjective  for  the  nominative  singular  as  well  as  for  the 
accusative  singular ;  cf.  the  neuter  guot,  guot^r ;  giiotiu,  gtwtas. 
No  difference  in  the  usage  of  these  forms  meets  us  at  the  outset. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  so-called  uninflected  attributive  is  employed 
before  the  substantive, — this  usage  is  still  universally  prevalent 
in  MHa — ^fi*hile  at  the  present  day  the  inflected  one  has  established 
itself  universally  with  the  exception  of  a  few  isolated  traces ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  inflected  form  is  used  as  well  in  places 
where  the  uninflected  has  at  a  later  date  established  itself;  it 
is  thus  used  attributively  after  the  substantive ;  e.g.  Krist  gnater^ 
iiuis  kimiirtcii  hikas  (Otfrid)  ;  e\'en  in  NHG.  der  knap/n  guoUr 
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(PAkZIVAL);  iVW  U*oiki'tt  so  /r///i^r  (lltlNRICIl  von  MORUKGEX), 
by  the  side  of  the  more  U5ual  (d-r  kuappc  guoi^  etc ;  further,  as 
predicate  :  ist  iuuar  mieUt  mUihUn  (TatIAN)  ;  MHird  thu  stummr 
(OTKkin) ;  occasionally  still  in  Miu;.,  e.g.  das  dnz  wtu  x^it  relUs 
froMXKH'ff  UHcn  (rAkZlVAL,  671, 19)  ;  tlms  also  lA  hahfth  wj^'ukisMS 
(•I  always  held  it  as  certain/  Otkrii»);  ^^sti  nass^r  muou  kh 
SihcUcN  (Walther  v.  d.  VocelweioeV  In  the  case  of  tin  and 
the  possessive  pronoun  the  uninflcctcd  form  has  established 
itself  even  before  the  substantive :  formerly  the  two  forms  stood 
side  by  side  :  cf  shier  sthno,  sfnaz  korn,  cinas  fisgizzi  (Otfrid). 

433.  The  duplicate  forms  u*ard  and  xvurdt  have  parted 
company :  the  former  being  confined  to  the  signification  of  the 
aorist,  while  the  latter  alone  can  be  employed  in  the  sense  of 
the  imperfect.  The  separation  is,  however,  not  completely  carried 
out,  because  xvurdc  can  be  used  in  both  ways.  We  may  assume 
with  tolerable  certainty  that  in  IE.  no  original  diflcrence  of 
meaning  existed  between  the  indicative  imperfect  and  indicative 
aorist,  nor,  again,  between  the  different  moods  of  the  present 
and  those  of  the  aorist.  l*'or  the  double  scn.se  probably  arose 
from  a  single  paradigm,  where  a  discrepancy  due  to  the  shifting 
accent  was  removed  by  two  divergent  processes  of  correction. 
In  Sanskrit,  even  in  the  form  in  which  we  have  received  it,  the 
forms  are  not  distinguished  in  all  classes  of  verbs.  Whether  we 
prefer  to  call  the  Gothic  viljan  (*  I  will ')  an  optative  present  or 
aorist  is  absolutely  indifferent  Generally  speaking,  it  may  be 
laid  down  that  the  tense  and  mood  system  of  the  IE.  language; 
mu.st  have  proceeded  to  its  development  by  means  of  a  number 
of  differentiations  of  meaning — a  process  accompanied  at  ever}* 
step  by  the  opposite  one,  viz.,  the  coincidence  in  meaning  of 
different  formations. 
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CATEGORIES,  PSYCHOLOGICAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

VERY  grammatical  catcgor>'  is  produced  on  the  basis  of  a 
psychological  one.     The  former  is  originally  nothing  but 
the  transition  of  the  latter  into  outward  manifestation.    As  soon  as 
the  agency  of  the  psychological  catcgorj*  can  be  recognised  in  the 
use  of  language,  it  becomes  a  grammatical  catcgorj'.     Its  agency, 
v^  however,  by  no  means  ends  with  the  creation  of  the  latter.     It  is 

tlw  ^ 

itself  independent  of  language.  As  it  existed  before  the  gram- 
matical category,  so  it  does  not  cease  to  operate  when  this 
comes  into  being.  In  this  way  the  original  harmony  between  the 
Vxo  may  be  in  the  course  of  time  disturbed.  The  grammatical 
category  is  to  some  extent  a  petrifaction  of  the  psychological.  It 
adheres  to  a  fixed  tradition.  The  psychological,  on  the  other 
hand,  remains  always  a  free,  living  agent,  capable  of  taking  mani- 
fold and  changing  forms  according  to  individual  apprehension.  In 
addition  to  this,  signification-change  operates  in  many  ways  to 
pre\*ent  the  grammatical  category  covering  the  same  ground  as  the 
psychological  Then,  as  a  tendency  to  convergence  makes  itself 
felt,  the  grammatical  category  suflers  a  displacement,  whence  may 
arise  ambiguous  phenomena  which  admit  of  no  simple  adjustment 
to  the  categories  thus  far  existing.  The  consideration  of  these 
processes,  which  we  can  observe  more  accurately,  throws  light  at 
the  same  time  upon  the  origin,  which  our  observation  cannot  reach. 
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of  the  gnunmatiail  categories.  We  proceed  accordingly  to 
consider  tome  of  the  most  important  grammatical  categories  frooi 
the  points  of  view  indicated. 

Gender.^ 
435.  The  foundation  of   grammatical  gender  is  the  imtmmi 
differtnct  of  ux  in  men  and  animals.     If  a  masculine  or  feminine 
gender  is  ascribed  to  other  objects — nay,  e\cn  to  the  names  of 
qualities    and   activities — this  is  the  operation  of   fancy  which 
apprehends  these  after  the  analogy  of  human  personality.     But 
neither  natural  sex  nor  that  ascribed  by  fancy  has  in  itself  any 
thing  to  do  with  grammar.     The  speaker  might  think  of  anything 
as  a  male  or  female  individual  without  the  least  trace  of  any 
such  thought  appearing  in  language.     The  linguistic  instruments 
whereby  we  now  recc^nise  the  grammatical  gender  of  a  substanti%'e 
arc  the  concord  in  which,  on  the  one  hand,  attribute  and  predicate, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  substitutory  pronoun  stands  therewith.     Thus 
the  rise  of  the  grammatical  gender  stands  in  the  closest  corre- 
spondence with  the   rise  of  a    variable  adjective  and   pronoun. 
The  variability  with  regard   to  gender  of  the  adjective  presup- 
poses that  the  diflerence   in  gender  has  become  attached  to  a 
special  stem-ending.    This  phenomenon  might  be  explained  by 
supposing  that  the  stem-ending  in  question  was  originally  an  inde- 
pendent word,  a    pronoun    which,  while   still    independent,  had 
acquired  a  reference  to  a  male  or  female  individual.    Still  this 
assumption  is  not  absolutely  necessary.     It  might  conceivably 
happen  that,  by  pure  accident,  an  overwhelming  majonty  had 
pronounced  for  the  masculine  in  the  case  of  one  stem-ending,  and 

>  For  the  subject  of  this  lecUon  cf.  especially  Grimm,  Or,  iii.  311^563:  Kkim 
Sfkri/i,  iii.  349  ff. ;  Diet,  iii.  92—8;  Miklonich,  iv.  17 — 37;  Schroeder,  p.  89;  Brag- 
nuuin,  Z. /.  //r.  xxvr,  34  $^,i  Delbciick,  iv.  4—13;  W.  Meyer,  Die  ttkick$4ilt  J«t 
Imrtimiuktm  nattmrns  im  tvmamisrMeM,  Halle  1S83;  Lange,  /V  iuhUmtkt's  Grmu 
ftmmini  gtmeris  tetumdrnt  dtdinmii^mi  tafita  ins,  Liptiae  l88$  (Diss.).  (Sec  Sajrce, 
PrimipUt  tf  Cmmpmrttivt  l^iUUgy^  p.  2^  sqq\ 
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an  equal  majority  for  the  feminine  in  the  case  of  the  other. 
In  the  pronoun,  as  in  the  adjective,  the  distinction  of  gender  may 
appear  in  the  stem-ending;  it  may,  however,  also  be  expressed 
by  specific  roots.  It  seems  probable  that  grammatical  gender 
developed  earliest  in  the  case  of  the  substitutory  pronoun,  just  as 
it  is  there  that  it  has  maintained  itself  longest  in  languages,  such 
as  English,  where  it  has  partially  disappeared. 

43d  When  it  first  arose,  grammatical  gender  doubtless 
coincided  throughout  with  natural  sex.  Departures  from  this  rule 
gradually  came  about,  especially  through  changes  in  meaning,  as 
well  as  merely  'occasional '  modifications  of  meaning.  As  a  result 
of  this,  the  natural  sex  again  asserts  its  claims,  in  the  first  instance, 
hy  causing  a  violation  of  the  grammatical  concord  ;  cf.  such  cases 
as  eines  franeHzimmcrs^  die  sich  am  artigstcn  gegen  mich  erwiesen 
hattc  (GOE.)  ;  die  hdssUchsU  meincr  kammcrmddchen  (WlELAND) ; 
Lat  dno  itnportHua  prodigia^  quos  egestas  nddixcrat  (CiC.)  ;  capita 
conjurationis  virgis  cacsi  ac  securi  percussi  (LiVY) ;  septcm  milia 
hominum  in  naves  impositos  (LlVY) ;  Greek,  &  ^tKrar,  &  W€pi4raa 
ri/Ai/^cK  riKvov  (EUR.)  ;  ^I'XTar  AlylaOov  ffia  (Aesch.).  From  this 
stage  we  arrive  next  at  a  complete  change  of  gender.  Thus  in 
Greek  we  find  that  masculine  designations  of  persons  and  animals 
are  made  also  feminine  by  the  simple  process  of  referring  them  to 
feminine  objects.  For  instance,  we  find  side  by  side  the  duplicate 
forms  o  —  ij  «77cXcK,  BiiuatcaXo^,  larpo^,  ripavw>^^  fXai^o^f  nnr<K,' 
etc.  Conversely,  in  Christian  times  a  form  o  irap$iv9^  *  was  con- 
structed. The  diminutives,  originally  neuter,  readily  assume  the 
masculine  or  feminine  gender  when  the  diminutive  meaning  has 
been  obscured  Just  so  in  German  die  frduUin  is  common  in  the 
dialects,  even  with  older  writers.  If  collectives  or  designations  of 
qualities  become  designations  of  persons,  the  result  may  be  a 
>  Cf.  Ungc,  »./.  p.  27  #^.  «  !M.  p.  18. 
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change  of  gender.  The  French  U  guidc^  originally  'guidance,* 
ansti'ers  to  the  Italian  la  guida ;  the  French  U  garde^ '  the  watch- 
man/ is  originally  identical  with  lagarde^  'the  guard  ;*  c£  further, 
the  Spanish  tl  cnra,  'the  pnesX^eljustuia^  'the  magistrate;'  the 
Old-Bulgarian  yirir^/<f,  'youth/  as  a  masculine  means  'a  youth;* 
stnrosta, '  age,'  as  a  masculine  '  the  elder  of  a  village ; '  the  Russian 
goI(n*a,  which  in  the  feminine  means  'a  head/  and  in  the  masculine 
*  a  conductor'  Of  specially  common  occurrence  arc  feminine  sur- 
names given  to  masculine  personal  names;  cf  Latin  Alauda, 
Cnpclla,  Steila  ;  It  CoIouHa,  Rosa,  Barbarossa,  Malaspina,  etc 

437.  It  often  happen!!  that  the  fact  that  a  word  belongs  to  a 
special  category  decides  its  gender.  This  depends  partly  upon  the 
fact  that  the  gender  of  the  common  designation  of  the  species 
fixes  the  gender  of  the  more  special  designation.  Thus  it  is  easy 
for  a  change  of  gender  to  follow  in  connexion  witli  words  coniKxtcd 
in  idea. 

438.  Here  therefore  we  have  ca^cs  of  analogy.  Thus  the 
word  mittwoch,  earlier  mittc  woc/tc  {jncdia  Iubdo$nas)  used  dialectic 
cally  even  at  the  present  day  as  a  feminine,  has  come,  like  the 
French  dimanche,  to  be  used  as  a  masculine  after  the  model  of  the 
other  names  for  the  week-days.  The  foreign  names  Tiber  and 
Rhvnt  have  joined  the  majority  of  German  river-names.  In  Greek 
many  names  of  trees  and  plants  have  become  feminine ;  the  words 
hpxt^  and  /Soroin;,  as  class  designations,  causing  the  feminine  gender 
to  become  the  normal  one.'  This  process  manifests  itself  most 
clearly  in  words  which  in  their  proper  meaning  exhibit  a  diflferent 
gender,  and  have  only  become  feminincs  in  their  transference 
to  plants:*  cf  o  Kvavo^,  'steel'  — 17  «ri!ai^09,  'the  com  flower/ 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  in  colour  to  that  metal.  In  the 
same  way  the  names  of  towns  exhibit  a  tendency  to  the  feminine 

*  Cr.  Lange,  m,s,  p.  3$  if^.  "  Cf.  Liuige,  w.i.  pi>.  11,  41 1^. 
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gender;  cC  17  KipafAO^  from  o  icipafio^^  'clay;'  17  Kwco^  from 
o  Ktcco^t  'ivy;'  17  Mcf/Nft^o^  from  0  ^paOa^,  'fennel;'  ^  "Iirvo^ 
from  oiiryov,  'oven;'  1}  'laXt/aov,  the  town,  from  0  'Idkvao^,  the 
name  of  a  person,'  [cf.  Mdtsner,  FR.  GR.  p.  3da] 

439.  In  other  cases  fonptal  reasons  have  brought  about  a 
change  in  gender.  Thus  in  Latin  it  was  customary  for  words  in  -a, 
so  far  as  they  were  not  designations  for  male  persons,  to  be  of 
feminine  gender.  In  consequence  we  find  that  the  Greek  neuters 
in  -fia  in  ante-  and  post-  classical  writers  appear,  at  least  in 
popular  Latin,  as  fcminines:  cf.  sche^na,  dogma^  diadema,  and  for  this 
reason  they  often  appear  in  the  Romance  languages  as  feminines.* 
The  Italian  word  ago,  answering  to  the  Latin  aaa,  is  masculine. 
The  old  Greek  feminincs  in  -o^  arc  in  modem  Greek  mostly  dis- 
carded, in  some  cases  having  passed  into  the  lists  of  masculines : 
e.g.  o  irXaroyof.  o  scvirdptaao^*  Even  the  natural  sex  has  in  some 
cases  not  prevented  the  change  of  gender ;  cf.  prov.  //?/«  and 
profcta  used  as  fcminines.^ 

44a  The  contrast  between  the  traditional  gender  of  the  single 
word  and  that  which  we  expect  from  its  termination  may  be 
cancelled  in  another  way,  namely,  by  a  change  not  of  gender, 
but  of  UrmiHation — the  new  termination  being,  of  course,  one 
characteristic  of  the  gender  in  question. 

441.  Thus  we  find  that  in  Latin  pcristrotnum  appears  by  the 
side  of  peristro$Ha,  The  Latin  word  socrus  produced  the  Spanish 
and  Provencal  word  sutgra,  Portuguese  sogra :  the  Latin  nurus,  the 
It  nuora,  Spanish  nutra ;  Port  and  Prov.  nora :  Old  French  nort. 
Modem  Greek,  again,  has  employed  this  method  in  order  to 

'  Cf.  Lange,  ».#.  p.  4J  #yf . 

s  CC  W.  Mcjrcr,  p.  93  jff .,  wbeie  mftnj  other  cxanplet  «re  foand  of  change  of  gender 
iBf  fomul  reaioMk 

*  Cf.  Ilaicklakifl,  Ztikr.f,  vgt.  sfr,  27,  83;  Lange  irx  pi  9. 

*  CL  W.  Meyer,  p.  9. 
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displace  the  feminines  in  -o^ :  hence  we  get  forms  like  17  wap$ipa^ 
4  irXaroiny,  etc  Even  in  Old  Greek  we  find  forms  like  1^  fUp0fi  by 
ff  fup0a^,  17  ifiiw^  by  4  Sfin^f  ctci 

442.  In  some  cases  the  traditional  was  at  the  same  time  the 
natural  gender, — an  additional  reason  for  its  modifying  the  termina- 
tion, instead  of  being  modified  by  it  To  this  head  too  belongs 
the  fact  that  in  Greek  the  <^-stems  which  have  become  masculines 
have  adapted  the  s  of  the  nominative  (e.g.  vttufia^)* 

443.  Thus  far  we  are  moving  on  fairly  safe  ground.  But  it 
is  a  hard  matter  to  decide  how  far  the  natural  gender,  as  viewed 
by  iPHagiHotioH^  has  affected  the  change  of  grammatical  gender. 
The  subjective  views  of  separate  individuals  may  take  very  dif- 
ferent forms  in  connexion  with  the  same  object  In  modem 
English  this  subjectivity  is  capable  of  asserting  itself  unchecked  to 
a  certain  point ;  and  we  are  thus  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  way 
in  which  originally  the  transference  of  the  masculine  and  feminine 
genders  to  objects  which  possess  no  natural  sex  proceeded.  In 
other  languages  the  free  activity  of  the  imagination  is  held  in 
check  by  the  traditional  sex,  and  cannot  assert  itself  so  long  as 
the  memory  of  the  latter  continues  vigorous.  A  certain  hesitation 
in  regard  to  the  tradition  must  therefore  in  every  c<ise  give  the 
impulse  which  sets  the  imagination  to  work  in  this  direction.  If 
however,  the  traditional  sex  is  not  impressed  on  the  speaker,  or 
only  insufficiently  so,  it  needs  no  very  violent  effort  of  fancy  to 
impel  him  to  attribute  any  gender  at  pleasure  to  the  word  in  ques- 
tion. For  the  difference  in  gender  has  so  thoroughly  permeated 
language  that  it  is  in  many  cases  impossible  to  leave  the  gender 
undetermined,  and  therefore  needful  to  decide  for  one  or  another. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  issue  is  often  decided  by  chance — 
that  is,  by  some  trifling  circumstance,  not  necessarily  connected  in 

>  C£  HAtiklakii  tnd  Lange,  ti.t.  *  Ct  J.  Grinm,  A7.  uhrifL  p.  3S7* 
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any  way  with  the  original  grounds  of  grammatical  gender.  We 
have  merely  to  think  of  the  errors  we  make  in  a  foreign  language. 

444.  Now  whatever  the  positive  causes  for  a  change  of  gender 
may  be,  the  negative  cause  ought  in  no  case  to  be  passed  over ; 
indeed  it  proves  often  of  more  decisive  importance  than  the  posi- 
tive. The  part  that  it  plays  may  be  historically  demonstrated 
from  the  fact  that  those  words  have  been  especially  exposed  to 
change  of  gender,  the  gender  of  which  is,  in  connected  speech, 
most  frequently  without  any  special  mark,  and  thus  leaves  the 
slightest  impress  on  the  memory.  German  has  no  longer  any 
mark  of  gender  in  the  plural,  not  even  in  the  article.  Hence  it  is 
natural  that  precisely  those  words  which  arc  most  commonly  used 
in  the  plural  have  changed  their  gender,  partly  in  connexion  with 
a  change  in  their  phonetic  form,  which  is  rendered  likewise  pos- 
sible by  the  fact  that  the  singular  was  less  firmly  rooted  than  the 
plural :  cf.  wange  (MHG.  neuter),  woge  (MHG.  der  wAc\  locke  (MHG. 
der  ioc\  trah9U  (MHG.  der  trahcn\  ziihre  (MHG.  der  zahet)^  wotke 
(MHa  das  wciken),  waffe  (MHG.  das  wAfen\  ahre  (MHG.  das  eJier), 
binse  (MHG.  der  bines).  Further,  if  many  weak  masculines  have 
become  feminine  (cf.  Paul's  MHG.  Gr.  §  130,  note  4),  this  will  corre- 
spond with  the  fact  that  the  declension  of  the  weak  masculines 
and  feminines  was  absolutely  identical  in  MHa  It  may  be 
affirmed  that  no  word  will  adopt  a  grammatical  gender  not  habi- 
tually associated  with  the  inflexions  attached  to  it,  excepting  only 
those  cases  in  which  natural  sex  operates.  This  negative  function 
of  the  formal  element  in  causing  change  of  gender  must  not  be 
confused  with  its  positive  agency  already  discussed,  though  the 
distinction  may  not  admit  in  every  single  case  of  being  sharply 
drawn. 

44S«  The  noiUr  is  in  its  origin  nothing  but  the '  sexless^'  as  its 
name  r^htly  declares.     The  masculine  and  feminine  existed  as 
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psychological  categories  before  they  pas^icd  into  grammatical 
ones ;  the  neuter,  on  the  other  hand,  has,  solely  as  a  con^uence 
of  the  formal  abolition  of  the  two  natural  genders,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  consistent  observance  of  concord,  taken  its  place  as 
a  third  grammatical  gender. 


NUMUER. 

44d  Number  also  passes  into  a  grammatical  category  solely  by 
the  development  of  concord.  Even  in  inflexional  languages  the 
plural  is  not  in  all  cases  indispensable  where  a  plurality  has  to  be 
designated.  Every  plurality  may  be  conceived  by  the  speaker  as 
a  unity.  And  thus  there  are  designations  for  a  definite  number 
which  are  singular,  such  as  score^  dozen^  hkh^  just  as  originally 
thousand^  kundrtd^  and  probably  also  other  numerals  also  were 
throughout 

447.  Thus,  further,  the  so-called  collectives  are  comprehensive 
singular  designations  of  plurality.  Now  as  the  conception  of  an 
aggregate  as  a  unity  or  as  a  plurality  depends  so  much  on  the  sub- 
jective caprice  of  the  speaker,  his  conception  may  also  conflict  with 
that  which  is  exhibited  by  the  grammatical  form  of  the  expression 
chosen,  and  this  variation  of  subjective  conception  attests  itself  by 
the  fact  that  it,  and  not  the  grammatical  number,  determines  the 
concord, — a  result  followed,  in  some  cases,  by  variations  in  gender. 

448.  The  most  common  case  is  where  a  plural  follows  a  singu* 
lar  collective.  This  phenomenon  is  much  restricted  in  modem 
literary  German,  which  in  this,  as  in  other  ways,  has  been  very 
powerfully  influenced  by  the  pedantry  of  grammatical  logic  But  it 
was  of  common  occurrence  during  the  last  century,  as  it  is  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  is  at  the  present  day  in  English.  Cf.  ich  habt  mkh 
offtnharH  diinu  vaicrs   hansg^  da  sit   nock  in  Egypttn  wartn 
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(Luther);  hn  voiien  kreise  des  volks  entsprungen,  unUr  ihmn 
Mind  (Herder)  ;  civitati  persuadtt  ui  exirent  (Caesar)  ;  ex  to 
numiro^  qni  per  eos  annos  consules  fuerunt  (CiCERO) ;  angstlich  im 
uMafi  liigt  das  hetdubtt  volk  und  trdumt  von  rettung,  trdumt  iltres 
ohnmUcktigiH  wunsches  erfiiiitifig  (GOETHE) ;  das  Jungs  paar  iiatU 
sick  nock  ihrcr  verbindung  nach  engagsmtnt  umgesehen  (GOETHE) ; 
tki  wkols  nation  seems  to  be  running  out  of  their  wits  (SMOLLETT) ; 
Israel  aber  zog  aus  in  den  streit  und  lager  ten  sick  (LUTHER) ;  alle 
menge  dcina  kauses  sollcn  stcrben,  wenn  sit  manner  worden  sind 
(Luther)  ;  dcus  der  rest  von  ilinen  sick  durck  Libyen  nach  Cyrene 
rettcten  und  t^on  da  in  ihr  vaterland  zurikkkanun  (Le.)  ;  tke 
army  of  tke  queen  mean  to  besiege  us  (SHAKESPEARE) ;  pars  saxa 
jactant  (Plautus)  ;  concursus  populi,  mirantium  quid  rei  esset 
(LlW);    o    ix>^JO%    fi$poic0fi,   ffavfia^ovre^    nal    lt€iP    fiovXifjLtvoi 

(Xekophon). 

449;  In  the  case  of  many*  words  the  combination  with  the 
plural  is  so  common  that  we  may  actually  apprehend  them  as 
plural — that  is,  supposing  that  no  formal  clement  points  to  the 
singular.  This  is,  for  instance,  the  case  with  the  English  word 
people.  The  development  admits  even  of  a  further  step,  in  which 
the  discrepancy  between  the  grammatical  and  psychological 
number  is  overcome  by  the  assimilation  of  the  former  to  the  latter. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  OIIG.  the  plural  liute  {people^ leu fe),  has 
replaced  the  singular  liuf  {people  ^  volk)  \  perfectly  analogous 
instances  are  the  Fr.  gens  (Old  Fr.yin  furent  venu  la  gent),  Italian 
genti  (beside  ^/f/^ ;  late  Latin  populi  (Appulcius,  Augustinus),  and 
the  EngWsYi  folks.  In  as.  "Waru  denotes  a  'state;'  the  plural  -ware, 
*  citizens.'  The  (German  di€  gesckwister,  *  brothers  and  sisters,'  has 
arisen  from  the  collective  das  gesekwister,  which  is  still  commonly 
found  in  the  last  century.  In  Gothic  there  is  a  collective  neuter 
/adnein  found  in  the  sense  of '  parents.'    This  is  found  not  merely 
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connected  with  the  plural  of  tlie  predicate,  but  it  turns  the  article 
which  belongs  thereto  into  the  plural :  fai  faJnin,  yams  fadrtin. 
At  the  same  time  it  appears  as  welt  in  the  plural  form  :  ni  skulmn 
bama  fadrtinam  husdjan^  ak  fadrtina  bantam. 

45a  It  happens,  too,  conversely,  that  a  plural  expression 
receives  the  function  of  a  singular  by  the  fact  that  the  parts  which 
are  thereby  indicated  are  comprehended  into  one  united  whole. 
Thus  in  German  one  can  say,  iin  sekn  tnark ;  in  English,  /  would 
do  it  for  another  fivi  shUlings ;  even,  thtrc^s  not  another  two  such 
women  (Warren).  Further  MiiG.  se  emen  pfingesteH\  Latin  una^ 
bina  eastra,  etc  ;  English  if  a  gaiiows  were  on  land\  there* s  some 
good  news ;  tluU  crystal  scales  (SHAKESPEARE).  Finally,  such 
plurals  also  receive  a  singular  form.  In  (jcrman  the  names  of 
festivals,  ostern,/*Ji»gsten,weihnachten,  properly  dative  plurals,  are 
used  as  singulars.  The  German  word  buch  is  in  Gothic  a  plural : 
bdMs,  properly  '  letters  ;'  in  OIIG.  the  plural  is  still  used  for  a  book. 
The  Latin  word  castra  is  sometimes  apprehended  as  a  singular 
feminine,  and  forms  a  genitive  castrae;  in  the  same  way  yVx/rr  in 
the  Romance  languages  has  passed  into  a  singular  feminine.  The 
Latin  litterae,  in  the  sense  of  an  'epistle,'  has  passed  into  the 
Italian  lettera ;  French  lettre  [the  Latin  vela  into  the  French  voiU\ ; 
minaeiae  has  become  in  French  menace  \  in  Italian  minaecia ; 
nuptiae  has  become  in  French  noce  and  noees ;  tenebrao  has  become 
in  Spanish  tiniebla  as  well  as  tinicbUis, 

451.  When  a  word  is  used  as  an  abstract  it  is,  strictly  speaking, 
incapable  of  any  distinction  of  number.  Since,  however,  in  respect 
of  the  external  form,  a  particular  number  has  to  be  chosen,  it 
is  a  matter  of  indifference  which  this  is.  The  sentences  man  is 
mortal  and  men  are  mortal^  used  in  an  abstract  sense,  express 
the  same  meaning.  Hence  a  change  of  numbers  is  common  in 
the  different  languages.    Otfrid  employs  the  combination  mgUon 
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jok  manm,  A  pronoun  which  has  reference  to  an  abstract  ex- 
pression stands  sometimes  in  the  plural :  nic/U  ais  ob  in  i/un  kein 
einzigis  punkt  wane,  dU  Iiat  tr  (Herder)  ;  ein  idtUr  deutscher 
maun  mag'  keinen  Framtn  Uidin,  dock  ihn  weine  trittkt  tr  gem 
(Goethe)  ;  nobody  knows  what  it  is  to  loss  a  friend,  till  they  have 
lost  him  (Fielding);  mug.  swer  gesiht  die  minnecUchen,  dem 
muoz  si  wol  behagen,  das  si  ir  tugent  frtsent ;  jcdes  triftige  beiwort, 
an  denen  er  gliicklich  ist  (HERDER).  The  predicate  can  stand 
in  the  plural :  MIIG.  daz  iesUcher  recke  in  den  satcl  sas  ntid  in  schar 
uhihten;  Lat  nbi  quisque  vident.eunt  obviam  (Plaut.);  uterque 
sumus  difessi  (ib.);  nter  meruistis  cuipam  (ib.);  neuter  ad  nte 
iretis  (ib.) ;  It  come  ogni  uomo  desifiato  ebbero ;  Engl,  neitlur  of 
them  are  remarkable  (BLAIR).  Most  IE.  languages  possess,  for 
denoting  generality,  a  pair  of  pronouns,  one  singular  and  one 
plural  (every,  all;  jedcr,  alle\  These  admit  of  being  readily 
interchanged.  Thus,  even  in  Latin,  the  singular  is  found  by  the 
side  of  omms ;  e.g.  militai  omnis  amans  (OviD) ;  in  Italian  the 
singular  ogni  has  become  the  exclusive  form.  In  Greek,  ufi^npa^ 
and  ifi^irtpoi  stand  side  by  side.  Singular  forms  have  grown 
out  of  German  beide.  The  neuter  beides  is  common ;  it  is  occa- 
sionally found  even  in  XIHG.  We  likewise  meet  with  ze  beider  sit 
in  MHG ;  cf.  beiderseits.  In  older  NHG.  we  meet  with  other 
singular  applications  of  the  word :  beider  baum  (Mathesius)  ; 
mil  beidem  artn  (LoilENSTEiN) ;  auf  beyde  wcise  (Lessing). 
Conversely  the  plural  jedt  is  common,  especially  In  the  previous 
century  (cC  DWb.  4«,  2290X 

4S3.  The  category  of  number  is  further  inapplicable  to  the 
simple  designations  of  matirials.  For  Individuals,  as  such,  and 
die  contrast  between  individual  objects  and  pluralities,  arise  only 
when  we  contemplate  form  as  well  as  matter.  Hence  the  desig- 
nations of  materials  are  mostly  emptoyed  only  in  the  singular. 
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which  has  to  serve  the  place  of  that  neuttr  number  which  we 
do  not  possess.  But  a  transition  is  easily  made  from  the  desig- 
nation  of  a  material  to  the  designation  for  an  individual  object, 
and  X'ict  versa^  since  the  individualising  form  is  readily  added, 
or  removed,  in  imagination ;  cf  /wi>,  grass^  hlocm^  fruity  wetd^ 
grain^  cloth^  stone^  tvoad,  JUid,  mendcw^  marshy  heathy  earthy  land^ 
breads  cakt,  etc  Under  this  head,  too,  will  fall  /<^/,  for  '  the 
meat  of  fowl ;'  and  in  German,  schxvtin  for  sdiwtinefUisdi ;  cf.  in 
Latin,  Icportm  tt  gaUinam  it  anserem  (CaesarX  and  fagufn  atque 
abietem  (Caesar)  for  beech  and  firewood.  In  the  same  way  ux 
must  explain  the  singular  in  cases  like  ifw  enemy  is  approaching, 
the  Russian  {i.e.  *  the  Russian  army ')  is  drawing  near  us.  Similarly 
Livy  uses  the  singular :  Romanns,  Poenus^  eques,  pedes^  etc,  and 
even  ventures  on  the  combination  Hispani  milites  et  fundiior 
Balcaris,  [In  Hor,  Sat.  i,  i.  wc  have  miles  nautaeque.]  In  Seneca 
we  even  find  mu/tc  koste.  With  this  may  be  compared  mit 
wUikuriic/icr  beiiebung  des  ganzen  kaufmanns  (MiCRALlUS,  uja,^ 

cf.  Dm.  5.337)- 

453.  The  singular  of  many  words,  again,  in  the  function  of 
an  absolute  form  on  which  the  category  of  numbers  has  not  yet 
been  fully  impressed,  stands  in  NIIG.  after  numerals.  This  method 
of  construction  no  doubt  arose  from  cases  in  which  a  true  plural 
form,  which  has  merely  phonetically  come  to  coincide  with  the 
singular  form,  lies  at  the  base  ;  thus  in  the  case  of  mann—pfund^ 
buck.  If,  however,  the  archaic  forms  have  maintained  them- 
selves immediately  after  numerals,  and  other  words  such  as 
fuss,  zoiit  mark,  have  followed  their  analogy,  this  fact  must 
depend  upon  special  causes.  The  instinct  of  language  is  as 
little  conscious  of  a  plural  form  in  the  archaic  combinations  as 
in  those  analogically  constructed  after  them.  The  fact  is  that. 
Immediately  following  a  number,  there  is  no  need  for  any  special 
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expression  of  plurality,  this  being  already  sufficiently  denoted 
by  the  number  itself.  We  thus  arrive  at  a  form  which  in  respect 
of  number  is  neutral  or  absolute  ;  and  so,  once  more,  at  a  point  of 
view  similar  to  that  occupied  before  the  rise  of  grammatical  number. 

Tense.* 

454.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  reduce  the  tenses 
of  the  IE.  languages  to  a  logical  system^  and  neither  arbitrary 
judgment  nor  misplaced  acumen  has  been  wanting  in  the  process. 
We  must,  here  as  elsewhere,  guard  ourselves,  when  dealing  with 
logical  definitions,  against  considering  solely  the  grammatical 
phenomena,  which  we  have  before  us,  and,  when  forming  a  judg- 
ment of  the  latter,  against  an  exclusive  regard  to  purely  logical 
divisions.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  perfect  concord  between 
the  logical  and  the  grammatical  categories. 

455.  The  category  of  tense  depends  on  the  temporal  relation 
in  which  an  event  stands  to  a  definite  point  of  time  As  such 
may  be  taken,  in  the  first  place,  the  actual  moment  of  speech  ; 
and  thus  arises  the  difference  between  past  time,  present  and 
future,  to  which  the  grammatical  categories  of  perfect,  present 
and  future,  tense  correspond.  I  assume  the  perfect  as  the  just 
expression  for  this  relation,  and  not  the  aorist,  though  the  latter 
certainly  does  also  occur  in  this  function.  The  common  defini- 
tion, according  to  which  the  perfect  denotes  '  completed '  and  the 
aorist  'past'  action,  is  a  mere  verbal  explanation  with  which  no 
clear  conception  can  be  associated.  The  characteristic  feature 
of  the  perfect  in  contrast  to  the  aorist  and  the  imperfect  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  expresses  the  relation  of  an  event  to  the 
present  time. 


i  Ct  for  Uib  Mctkm,  BrvgoMiui,  Btr.  dtr  pkiL^kisi,  ekst,  dtr  tikks,  imiluk.  4. 
witmuektfflm  iSlj,  pw  169  tff* 
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45&  Instead,  how*e\'cr»  of  the  present,  a  point  may  be  taken 
which  lies  in  the  past  or  the  future ;  and  to  this,  again,  corre* 
spondingiy  a  threefold  relationship  is  possible.  An  event  may 
be  contemporaneous,  previous,  or  in  prospect  Contemporaneous- 
ness, with  a  moment  in  past  time,  has  found  its  expression  in 
the  imperfect ;  that  which  has  preceded  it  is  denoted  by  the 
pluperfect ;  for  what  is  in  prospect  in  |)ast  time  no  special  tense 
exists ;  we  have  to  content  ourselves  with  periphrases.  That 
which  has  preceded  a  point  of  the  future  is  denoted  by  the 
futurum  exactum ;  that  which  is  in  prospect,  from  this  point, 
can  be  expressed  by  periphrasis  only ;  the  contemporaneous  is 
rendered  by  the  simple  future.  In  this  scheme  the  aorist,  and 
the  substitutes  for  it  which  have  grown  up  in  single  languages, 
has  as  yet  found  no  place.  It  is  the  narrative  tense — 1.<.  it  denotes 
a  process  which  falls  in  the  past ;  not,  however,  in  its  relation 
to  the  present,  but  in  relation  to  another,  but  earlier,  point  of 
past  time.  Herein,  however,  the  process  in  question  is  not  regarded 
as  impending,  but  as  already  fulfilled.  The  point  of  time  at  which 
we  place  ourselves  is  continually  changed  and  moved  foru^ards. 

457.  What  I  have  said  of  the  relation  of  the  tenses  which 
actually  occur  to  those  which  must  be  ideally  constructed  holds 
good  absolutely  for  the  indicative  only.  For  the  infinitive  and 
participle,  the  point  of  time  with  reference  to  which  we  record 
our  movements  is  defined  by  the  finite  verb  to  which  they  are 
attached.  A  threefold  distinction  of  tense  therefore  suffices. 
The  same  tenses  which  serve  to  express  the  relation  to  a  present 
moment  of  time  are  likewise  employed  to  denote  the  relation 
to  a  point  of  the  past  or  of  the  future.^  This  is  also  the  reason 
why  the  participles,  in  connexion  with  a  finite  verb,  are  so  well 
adapted  to  replace  such  tenses  as  happen  to  be  defective.    The 

'  Cf.  Bruginann,  w./.  p.  174. 
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imperative  is  in  its  nature  always  future,  and  similarly  the  con- 
junctive and  the  optative,  so  far,  that  is,  as  they  denote  that 
anything  is  to  happen  or  is  wished  for. 

458.  Before  the  formation  of  grammatical  tenses  one  and  the 
same  form  had  to  do  duty  in  their  place,  and  the  time-relation 
had  to  be  either  denoted  by  special  words,  or  else  guessed  at 
by  the  context  No  special  form  undistinguished  by  any  mark 
of  tense  any  longer  occurs.  But  the  function  of  such  a  form 
is  partially  fulfilled  by  the  Present  as  the  least  characteristic 
tense  side  by  side  with  its  strictly  Present  function.  We  are 
accordingly  in  a  position  to  realise  the  circumstances  which 
preceded  the  formation  of  grammatical  tenses. 

459.  The  present  fulfils  the  function  of  an  absolute  tense,  in 
the  first  instance,  in  all  abstract  sentences  (cf  p.  1 17).  A  sentence 
like  thi  ape  is  a  fnammal  applies  to  the  past  and  the  future  as 
well  as  to  the  present  If  another  sentence  is  subordinated  to 
the  abstract  one,  the  action  of  this  may  be  conceived  as  preceding 
that  of  the  main  sentence,  and  thus  the  perfect  may  be  employed  ; 
as  we  shtit  the  door  when  the  horse  is  stolen.  What  is  foreign, 
then,  to  the  abstract  sentence  is  not  all  tense-distinction  as  such, 
but  the  fixation  of  a  point  of  departure. 

46a  The  concrete-abstract  sentence  (cf.  p.  117)  has  this  in 
common  with  the  pure  abstract  sentence,  that  no  definite  single 
point  of  time  is  decisive  ;  that  it  rather  holds  good  for  a  number 
of  different  points  of  time  ;  whence  it  comes  that  in  it  the  present 
includes  in  itself  both  past  and  future.  Its  time,  however*  is 
not  an  absolute  one.  It  is  bounded  before  and  behind  in  narrow 
limits,  and  within  these  limits  it  is  possible  for  interruptions  to 
occur.  It  U  likewise  possible  for  all  the  points  of  time  to  fall 
into  the  past  or  the  future,  and  hence  it  comes  that  the  imperfect 
or  perfect,  and  the  future,  can  stand. 
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461.  The  present,  in  very  many  languages,  performs  the 
functions  of  the  future.  This  is  specially  the  case  when  another 
word  sufficiently  indicates  that  the  action  in  question  is  in  the 
future ;  cf  ich  rcise  morgen  ah,  das  ndcksUns  trschMinentU  buik  \ 
and  in  English  such  phrases  as  /  start  to-marrmo  \  tlu  mxt  day 
that  dawns ;  but  in  other  cases  also,  where  the  situation  admits 
of  no  misunderstanding.  Further,  the  future  character  of  the 
main  sentence  is  extended  to  the  by-sentence,  so  that  the  present 
and  perfect  receix'e  a  future  sense ;  cf  wenn  er  kommt,  wsrdi  kk 
dick  riifcH\  tvenpi  ich  dii  arbiit  bcendigt  habe,  wtrdt  ich  u  dir 
sagtH,  Conversely  we  find  in  Greek  the  present  of  the  main 
sentence  after  the  future  of  the  by-sentence ;  cf  e*  «frnr  h  iro^^ 
\r^i\fr€rai,  Koi  17  Traaa  Si«r<Xia  (EUK.).'  In  OtIG.  the  present 
is  likewise  used  in  a  future  sense  without  any  further  sup{>ort 

462.  We  are  not  accustomed  to  use  the  present  instead  of 
the  preterite  except  in  the  case  of  the  historical  present,  where, 
however,  we  have  to  assume  an  actual  displacement  of  the  point 
of  view  in  the  imagination.  But  in  Sanskrit  the  word  furA,  in 
Greek  icApo^,  is  found  with  the  present  in  the  sense  of  the 
preterite  ;  cf  Tr^ipo^  7^  luv  oi  ti  0<Ma{>K »' formerly  thou  camest 
not  often*  (Homer).' 

463.  There  occur  also  cases  in  which  the  present  refers  alike  to 
past  and  future ;  cf  ich  wciss  das  sclion  langt  «  /  know  this  maw 
and  have  long  known  it :  er  ist  sett  20  jahrcn  x*erheiratet ;  sc  langt 
ich  ihn  kenne,  habc  ich  das  noch  nie  an  ihm  bemerkt ;  siitdem  er  in 
Rom  ist,  hat  er  mir  nicht  geschricben, 

464.  The  relative  time-relation  of  two  events  which  take  place 
in  the  past  or  in  the  future  remains  in  many  cases  undefined.  The 
Germans  say  als  ich  ihn  erreichte  as  well  as  erreicht  hatts,  wenn  iek 
ihn  findc,  as  well  as  gefundcn  Jtabe,     It  is  well  known  that  in 

'  Cf.  Bntgrnaiiii,  m./.  p.  1701  *  IHi,  p.  17a 
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Greek  the  aorist  stands  In  by-scntences  instead  of  the  Latin 
pluperfect,  in  Latin  the  perfect  even  after  postquam ;  in  MUC.  the 
simple  preterite  is  quite  connmon,  where  wc  now  employ  the 
periphrasis  which  has  to  take  the  place  of  the  pluperfect  This 
inaccurate  employment  of  the  tenses  is  the  more  primitive.  The 
pluperfect  is  merely  a  secondary  formation.  More  commonly  still 
the  relative  time-relation  is  neglected  in  the  case  of  the  participle ; 
and  in  this  the  lack  of  forms  strictly  needful  cooperates.  Cf  /// 
Zug  ans  land  steigend,  kehrten  wir  im  Ochsen  ein  (GOETIIE,  and 
more  examples  may  be  found  in  Andr.  Sprachg,  112);  haec  Maurus 
stcum  ipsi  diu  x*olv€ns  tandem  promittit  (Sallust;  for  further 
examples  vid.  Dracger,  §  572).  Conversely  wc  find  in  Latin  the 
perfect  participle  with  a  present  meaning  :  moritnr  uxorc  gravida 
rtlicta  (Liv.,  cf.  Dracger,  §  582).  The  participle  in  -ndns  is  not 
used  only  in  a  future  sense  but  in  certain  cases  also  as  a  present, 
as  in  xsdvtnda  dies,  volvcndis  tncnsibus  (Vergil)  ;  alicnos  ftntdos 
signis  inferendis  petcbat  (ClCERO  ;  Dracger,  §  599).  The  German 
participle  present  unites  the  signification  of  the  present  and  the 
future,  cf,  e.g.  der  noeh  immer  bctraucrte,  frith  verstorbcne  vaier, 

465.  It  is  possible  too  for  many  factors  of  a  secondary  nature  to 
come  into  consideration  for  the  signification  of  grammatical  tenses. 
Since,  for  instance,  an  event  which  has  occurred  commonly  leaves 
traces  of  itself,  it  is  possible  for  the  statement  that  an  event  has 
occurred,  to  carry  with  it  the  further  suggestion  of  its  subsequent 
result ;  and  this,  strictly  speaking,  accidental  portion  of  the 
meaning  may  become  its  principal  element  The  result  being 
now»  however,  regarded  as  the  essence  of  the  signification,  the 
significatkm  of  the  perfect  necessarily  appears  as  present  Thus 
the  disappearance  of  the  regular  present  conduces  to  the  result 
which  is  called  in  the  German  gnmmzxs  prUfiriiopriisens. 

466.  The  same  logical  relation  as  that  of  the  present  to  the 
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perfect,  denoting  result,  may  subsist  also  between  distinct  \*erbs  : 
—  cf.  treiiH  ^  stiken,  faiieu  —  Hc^cn,  vcrstumftieH  —  sckuxigcm, 
^rwackiH  —  wachiu,  tntbrenncH  —  brcMMCH,  sick  sctscn  —  siisim. 
Since  in  this  case  the  passing  into  a  given  condition,  and  the 
subsistence  in  such  condition,  arc  rendered  by  two  diflerent 
linguistic  expressions,  there  are  also  cases  in  which  the  same  verb 
may  denote  both.  In  MUG.  it  is  possible  for  sitseti^  stAu,  U^n, 
ru'tgtn  to  bear  the  sense  of  sick  sctscn,  treicH,  sich  Ugcn  or  faUcn^ 
v€rstHmmin\  cf.  NIIG.  anfsitzcn,  aufstchn^  abstchn,  etc.;  and  the 
Modem  Upper  German  use  of  sitzcn.  Consequently  the  MIIG.  kk 
bin  gcsczzcn  and  ich  sitse  may  bear  an  identical  signification. 
Similarly  the  Greek  ^vyt»  may  mean  '  I  am  e.xiled,*  and  ai^^cA, '  I 
am  sorry.'  Here  too  may  be  cited  cases  in  which  events  belong* 
ing  to  the  past  arc  denoted  by  the  present  because  their  eflfect  is 
still  operative ;  cf.  cr  lasst  dich  griisscn  ;  dcr  hcrr  schickt  mich  ;  ich 
hore,  doss  er  SHriickgckchrt  ist ;  cr  sclncibt  mii\  dass  ailcs  gut  stcht 
etc.  In  the  same  way  the  Greek  aKoifn^  ww0aiH}fiai,  al^dvo^i, 
liavSav^,  etc  are  used  ;  and  other  languages  employ  the  same 
usage. 

467.  We  have  seen  above  (p.  303)  that  the  modal  and  temporal 
circumstances  are  not  independent  of  each  other.  As  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  imperative  to  denote  a  process  to  be  realised 
in  the  future,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  future  can,  with  the 
aid  of  the  situation  and  of  the  stress  laid  on  tlic  word  be  under- 
stood as  an  imperative ;  e.g.  /r>//  TiV//  do  it  at  once.  In  the  same 
way  the  future  can  be  optative,  cf.  sic  mc  di  amabunt^  ut  mc  /ir/f- 
rum  miscritumst  fortunarum  (TliKENCE).  In  the  interrogative 
sentences  of  demand  (' fragcauffbrderungssatzen ')  cf  p.  125?  the 
conjunctive  and  the  future  have  the  same  function ;  cC  Latin  quid 
faciamus  with  the  Greek  rl  woiffo^ofiep.  Nay,  the  future  may  be 
employed  even  as  a  potential,  cf.  das  wird  sich  so  vcrhaitcn,  *  that 
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will  be  so ' :  and  similarly  in  Latin  popular  language,  ^,^,  haec  crit 
bono  g€Hcrc  nata  (Plautus),  cf.  Dracger,  §  136.  The  same  use  is 
common  in  the  Romance  languages,  cf.  Dicz,  iii.  282 :  Matzn.  Fr, 
Gr.  p.  72,  3, 4 ;  75,  2.  It  is  possible  to  seek  two  diflcrcnt  explana- 
tions for  this  phenomenon.  In  the  first  place,  since  all  that  takes 
place  in  the  future  is  more  or  less  uncertain,  the  signification  of  the 
future  might  have  developed  in  such  a  way  that  nothing  but  the 
factor  of  uncertainty  remained  over.  In  the  second  place,  however, 
we  might  apprehend  a  sentence  like  he  will  be  at  home  as  '  it  will 
turn  out  that  he  is  at  home.'  The  French  conditional  is  a  preterite 
to  this  potential  mood.  It  denotes  originally  the  future  process 
from  a  point  of  time  of  the  past,  as,  e.g.,  in  such  a  sentence  as  nous 
convtmncs  que  nous  part irions  le  lendemain.  As  a  strict  conditional 
it  may,  but  need  not  necessarily,  bear  a  future  sense.  In  German 
as  well,  a  future  pcriphras  is  employed  which  has  not  necessarily  a 
future  sense;  but  for  this  the  conjunctive  is  employed,  as  ich 
wiirde  zufrieden  sein.  As  the  future  has  been  transferred  to  a 
modal  signification,  conversely  in  Latin  the  conjunctive  has  passed 
into  a  future. 

Voice. 
468.  The  tenses  and  moods  have  intrinsically  nothing  to  do 
with  syntax,  and  only  come  to  express  syntactic  relations  owing  to 
their  relationship  to  each  other,  and  consequently  not  till  we  have 
to  deal  with  compound  sentences.  The  distinction  between  Active 
and  Passive,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  essentially  syntactical  nature, 
since  it  expresses  nothing  else  but  a  differing  relation  of  the  verb 
of  the  predicate  to  the  subject  That  which  in  the  active  is  the 
object,  is  in  the  passive  the  subject  Hence  the  employment  of 
the  passive  renders  it  possible  to  make  a  psychological  subject, 
which  otherwise  would  necessarily  take  the  grammatical  form  of 
the  object,  into  the  grammatical  subject  as  well ;  and  this  is  a 
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principal  reason  for  the  use  of  the  passive  construction.  In 
impersonal  sentences  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the 
active  or  the  passive  is  employed.  The  custom  of  language  has 
ruled  that  words  which  under  normal  circumstances  arc  construed 
personally,  are  employed  passively  when  they  are  by  an  exceptional 
usag^e  employed  impersonally  (cf.  the  German  es  '^vird  gesnttgcn^ 
gttanst,  etc.),  while  in  the  case  of  verbs  which  normally  speaking 
are  used  impersonally,  the  more  simple  active  is  employed  (es 
nj^ef,  'it  rains,  hails,'  etc).  There  occur,  however,  points  of 
contact  between  the  active  and  passive  constructions,  cf.  der  wn/d 
raMsckt  —  cs  rauscht,  das  haus  brennt  —  es  hrennt.  In  the  ON. 
Sagas,  we  often  6nd  in  the  introductions  to  a  division  the  formula 
A/r  segir  *  here  it  says,*  =  *  here  is  treated  of  [The  same  usage  is 
common  in  Russian.]  In  Middle  Latin  dies/  is  equivalent  to  dieitur 
of  classical  Latin.  In  a  su|Krscription  of  the  OliG.  Isidor  we  find 
ftear  qnidit  umbi  dhea  hauhnunga  =  hier  xcird  gehaudclt  von  der 
vorbiidiiekeH  darsUUung\  and  similarly  in  other  cases.  The  use 
of  skal  in  ON.  in  the  sense  of  man  soli  (wird),  etc.  is  similar. 

469.  The  contrast  between  active  and  |)assive  could  not  be 
formed  until  the  separation  between  subject  and  object  had  been 
completed.  Before  this,  in  any  case,  the  simple  juxtaiK>sition  of 
subject  and  predicate  must  have  denoted  the  passive  relation  as 
well  as  the  active.  We  can  still  obscr\-e  the  change  between  the 
active  and  passive  signification  in  the  nominal  forms  of  the  verbs, 
which  in  their  manner  of  formation  have  nothing  to  \x>int  to  one 
or  to  the  other. 

47a  The  participle  present  appears  in  archaic  NHG,  frequently 

in   a  passive  sense,  cf  seine  dabei  liegende  verrdferiseke  absiciil 

(Thummel), /iV/«  in pett0 iiabenden  gediciit  (SciIILLER);*  especially 

common  are  expressions  like  vorhabende  reise.    In  English  we  say 

1  CC  Grimm,  (7r.  iv.  66.    AnJr.  Sprg,  83. 
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tlu  horses  are  putting  to,  the  aishtos  are  filling,  etc*  This  passive 
application  is  to  be  apprehended  precisely  as  the  free  addition  of 
the  participle  discussed  supra,  p.  1 57. 

471.  In  the  case  of  the  so-called  perfect  participle,  it  is  seen 
quite  plainly  that  the  difference  between  active  and  passive  cannot 
consist  in  anything  already  attaching  to  the  formation,  since  the 
participles  of  the  transitive  verbs  are  employed  passively,  and  those 
of  the  intransitives  in  part  actively.  Even  these  limits,  however, 
arc  not  invariably  preserved.  There  arise  turns  of  expression  like 
dns  den  grafen  befallene  ungluck  (GOETllE),  des  den  erwartungen 
nicht  entsprochenen  anfenthalts  (GUTZKOW) ;  stattgefunden,  and 
stattgehabt  are  tolerably  common.*  Notably,  however,  a  number 
of  participles  of  transitive  verbs  used  in  a  transitive  meaning  have 
passed  into  pure  adjectives,  cf.  erfahren,  verdient,  geschworen, 
gereist, gelernt,  studiert,  etc.  [in  English  *  learned,*  'aged,*  etc] 

472.  In  Latin  the  passive  sense  docs  not  originally  attach  to 
the  participles  in  -endus,  -undus,  cf.  oriundus,  [volveuda  dies, 
Virgil,  etc],  by  the  side  of  which  in  older  writers  others  like 
pereundus,  *  dying  out  *  pltieendus,  *  pleasing,'  etc.,  range  themselves. 
Other  observations  of  a  similar  nature  may  be  made  in  Latin  as 
in  other  languages. 

473.  The  verbal  distinction  of  voice  was  originally  as  foreign  to 
the  infinitive  as  to  the  verbal  noun.  The  former,  however,  makes 
a  first  approximation  to  the  voice-character,  on  the  one  hand, 
when  an  object-case  is  put  in  dependence  from  it ;  and,  on  the 
other,  when  it  shares  with  the  governing  verb  the  reference  to  the 
subject  of  the  latter  (/u  is  able  to  read) ;  or  further,  to  another  word 
contained  in  the  sentence,  to  which  it  stands  in  no  direct  gram- 
matical relation  (befehlen  stiht  ihm  iibel  an,  durch  fi'uhen  kann  er 
sick  retten,  etc)   Such  reference  is  not  in  itself  absolutely  neceasar>'. 

>  Cf:  Mitxner,  H.  56.  '  CC  Andr.  5/r/.  p.  83  sff. 
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None  such,  for  instance,  is  to  be  found  in  such  a  sentence  as  ir 
beJUhlt  XH  ukweigcM  or  Mot  Ukrt  httcn.  In  this  case  the  in(initi\x 
is  fundamentally  neither  active  nor  passive,  but  x'oiceless.  In 
Gothic  we  find  not  unfrequently  the  simple  infinitive  standing  in  the 
place  of  the  Greek  infinitive  passive  in  cases  where  the  modem 
Germans  also  employ  the  periphrastic  |)assivc  infinitive  ;  e.g.  war^ 
\aH  gaswUtan  \amma  uniedtH  jah  hriggaufram  aggilum  »  iyhfero 
Si  awoOavthf  row  wr^xpv  teal  dp€P€)(0ripai  (nro  rmv  arffiXmw,  cf. 
Gramm.  iv.  57  sqg.  This  is  natural  when  we  take  notice  of  the 
originally  neutral  nature  of  the  infinitive.  But  on  the  other  side 
it  is  equally  intelligible  that  the  want  felt  in  the  individual  IE. 
languages  led  by  gradual  but  inevitable  steps  to  the  creation  of 
a  passive  infinitive.  The  necessity  for  the  employment  of  such 
naturally  made  itself  most  felt  in  the  case  of  those  languages  in 
which  the  accusative  has  developed  into  the  subject-case  of  the 
infinitive. 

474.  A  grammatical  passive  exists  only  in  cases  where  such 
passive  has  been  formed  from  the  same  stem  as  the  active,  and  has 
been  separated  therefrom  by  a  special  method  of  formation.  The 
relation  of  an  intransitive  to  the  corresponding  causative  is 
approximately  analogous  to  the  relation  of  the  passive  to  the 
active,  cf.  /a/icn  — JiilUn^  hangen  —  hdngcn^  and  the  pairs  from 
unrelated  roots,  werdm  —  machcn^  sUrben  —  tiklUft,  {Jnn)falkn  — 
(JiiH)werfiH,  The  difference,  however,  consists  in  this,  that  in  the 
case  of  the  intransitive,  an  operative  agency  is  not  contemplated  as 
normally  as  in  the  case  of  the  passive.  This  difference  is  therefore 
easily  cancelled.  In  Greek  the  phrase  is  allowed,  awoOppi^tctuf  into 
r$poK.  In  Latin  ^0  Is  employed  in  the  present  simply  as  the 
passive  o(  facie*  In  no  other  way  than  this  are  the  periphrases  for 
the  passive  by  means  of  i^erdtn  and  siin  intelligible.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  so-called  deponents  show  us  the  transition  from  the 
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passive  to  the  active.  These  cannot  justifiably  be  placed  in  a 
separate  category  from  the  proper  passive  or  middle  voice  by  the 
circumstance  that  they  have  to  be  translated  by  the  active  in  a 
foreign  language.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  entire  loss  of  the  active  which  originally  belongs  to 
'them,  and  more  decisively  still,  a  method  of  construction  which 
commonly  falls  only  to  the  active ;  thus  especially  the  connexion 
with  an  accusative  of  the  object. 

475.  One  of  the  most  ordinary  ways  in  which  the  passive  takes 
its  origin  is  from  the  middle  voice,  which  on  its  side  is  capable  of 
being  formed  from  the  composition  of  the  active  with  the  reflexive 
pronoun.  [Cf.  French  se  maricr,  the  Scand.  -sk^  etc.,  the  Russian 
way  of  forming  the  passive  in  -sa^  and  possibly  the  Latin  form 
in  'Ur\  The  exact  process  is  that  one  element  in  the  significa- 
tion of  the  middle  disappears.  The  middle  involves  at  once  the 
origin  of  an  action  in  the  subject  and  its  return  thither :  the  passive, 
the  latter  only.  In  the  case  of  many  reflexive  combinations  in 
MK;.,  the  consciousness  of  an  activity  of  the  subject  has  likewise 
disappeared ;  but  they  approximate  more  to  the  simple  intransitive 
by  means  of  the  relationship  which  exists  between  this  and  the 
passive;  cf.  sich  rcgcn^  ansfUhncn^  drchtn,  tciien;  sich  fnutn, 
schdmcn,  vcrvmndem,  irren^  etc  Still  more  completely  is  every 
active  operation  of  the  subjects  excluded  in  sichfindtn^  befindin,  in 
expressions  like  das  Idssi  skk  hvren,  ts  idsst  sich  da  gut  Ubtm.  das 
kort  sick  gut  an,  hicr  tanst  es  sich  schr  Iticht. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

DISPLACEMENT  OF  THE  SYNTACTICAL  DISTRIBUTION. 

WE  have  already  seen,  in  Chapter  Vl.,  that  the  distribHtion  of  tw 
a  sentence, — the  manner  in  which  we  combine  elements  rrvMo. 
in  larger  or  smaller  groups,— admits  of  being  readily  modified    It 


was  likewise  hinted  there  that  the  psychological  (or  logical)  relation 
of  the  elements  among  themselves,  and  their  purely  grammatical 
relation,  may  be  in  absolute  conflict  The  syntactical  forms  (e.g. 
the  cases)  arise,  in  the  first  instance,  in  connexion  with  definite 
elements  of  the  sentence,— such  as  subject,  object,  determination 
of  a  substantive,  etc.  But  they  express  at  the  same  time  a  more 
specific  mutual  relation  than  can  be  expressed  by  the  mere  juxta- 
position of  the  several  words.  Now  the  use  of  this  method  of  mere 
specific  expression,  while  the  old  free  combination  of  notions, 
which  can  never  be  wholly  abolished,  still  prevails,  produces  a 
contradiction,  which  in  its  turn,  if  it  becomes  '  usual,'  gives  rise  to 
new  constructions.  The  departure  from  the  external  form  of 
grammar  here  consists  partly  in  a  different  way  of  grouping  and 
detaching  the  single  elements,  partly  in  a  different  psychological 
arrangement  of  them,  by  which  subject,  predicate,  object,  etc, 
change  functions. 

477.  DntUity  ofeUments  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  primitive  form  DMikya^ 
of  the  sentence.     Even  the  fullest  sentences  admit  of  being  so< 
constructed,  the  whole  of  the  supplementary  matter  being  thrown 
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into  extensions  of  the  two  elements.  But  it  is  possible  for  the 
determinants  of  the  predicate,  the  nearer  and  remoter  object,  the 
determinants  of  place  and  time,  to  likewise  obtain  the  value  of 
independent  members,  so  that  a  multiplicity  of  members  arises. 
Conversely,  this  multiplicity  may  itself  give  rise  to  a  simple  pair, 
se\'eral  members  being  grouped  in  one  without  regard  to  the 
distribution  which  would  be  demanded  by  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  mode  of  sentence  in  question.  If  we  indicate  the 
subject  by  #?,  the  predicate  by  ^,  the  determinants  of  the  latter  by 
Greek  letters,  and  the  single  groups  by  brackets,  we  should  have 
as  our  fundamental  scheme  {p){bap'^h\  and  beside  it  (nX^K^X/^) 
(7X8).  Hence  can  developc  schemes  such  as  (ndaffy)(S)  or 
{adaffiXyX  etc.,  or  again  {(tX^a$y)(S),  (aX^affiXy)*  etc.,  and  others 
beside.  The  violation  of  the  original  distribution  can  go  even  yet 
further,  determinants  of  the  subject  being  likewise  detached  from 
it  and  combined  with  other  elements  ;  and  those  of  the  object  in 
the  same  way,  etc 

478.  Multiplicity  of  elements,  resulting  from  an  approximate 
equality  in  the  value  of  each,  occurs  especially  in  calm,  connected 
exposition.  Ordinary  conversation  always  tends  to  sentences  of 
two  or  three  elements  only. 
J^fP^re^  47<>.  The  element  most  sharply  distinguished  from  the  rest  is, 
^iom.  in  the  first  place,  the  psychological  predicate,  as  being  the  most 
Important  of  all,  containing  as  it  does  that  which  it  is  the  final  aim 
of  the  sentence  to  communicate,  and  on  which  therefore  the 
strongest  emphasis  is  laid.  The  sentence  Charles  drives  iihmorraw 
to  London  can  be  conceived  as  of  four  members  in  case  it  is  spoken 
to  a  wholly  unprepared  hearer,  to  whom  all  its  several  elements  are 
therefore  alike  new.  We  can  then  say  equally  well  that  three  dis- 
tinct predicates  are  attached  to  the  subject  Ckarlis\  or,  perhaps 
more  correctly,  that  to  the  subject  Charlis  Is  attached  the  predi- 
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catc  t/rit'ts,  to  the  subject  Charles  trax'tts  the  predicate  t^mornfu: 
and  to  the  subject  Charles  drwes  tomorrow  the  predicate  io 
LcMdoH,  Here  the  last  determinant  is  no  doubt  somewhat,  but 
only  slightly,  more  emphasised  than  the  rest  On  the  other  hand, 
where  the  mental  disposition  of  the  hearer  is  previously  defined  in 
a  manner  known  to  the  speaker,  each  of  the  four  members  may 
become  a  sharply  emphasised  predicate.  If  Charles'  journey  to- 
morrow has  already  been  discussed,  and  only  its  goal  remains 
uncertain,  then  to  London  is  the  predicate.  We  might  then  ex- 
press it  othenvisc — the  goal  of  tlie  jonrney  whidi  Charla  makes 
to-morrow  is  London,  If  his  journey  to  London  has  been  men- 
tioned, and  only  the  time  was  indefinite,  then  to-morrow  is 
predicate,  and  we  might  express  it — Charles*  journey  to  London 
takes  place  to^morrotu.  If  it  is  known  that  Charles  will  travel  to 
London  to-morrow,  but  not  whether  he  will  walk  or  drive  there, 
the  predicate  lies  in  drix'es.  But  we  could  not  exactly  say  that 
drives  is  psychological  predicate  in  accordance  with  the  gram- 
matical form ;  it  is  rather  to  be  split  into  two  elements,  a  general 
verb  of  motion  and  a  determinant  to  this  verb  indicating  the 
species  of  motion  ;  and  only  the  latter  is  predicate.  If,  finally,  it 
is  known  that  some  one  is  driving  to  London  to-morrow,  it  is  only 
doubtful  ti*ho,  then  the  grammatical  subject  Charles  is  the  psycho- 
logical predicate,  and  we  can  say  equally  well — the  person  who  is 
driving  to-morrow  to  London  is  Charles, 

48a  As  opposed  to  the  psychological  predicate,  all  the  other  Piyciiaitn. 
elements  of  the  sentence  can  be  conceived  as  subject,  as  is  clear  mi4« 
from  the  above  examples.  But  it  is  also  possible  for  a  single 
element  to  stand  prominently  out  as  subject,  in  which  case  it 
approaches  most  nearly  in  importance,  and  therefore  in  emphasis, 
to  the  predicate.  The  other  elements  then  appear  as  copulx, 
which  serve  to  connect  the  subject  and  predicate,  and  to  define 
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the  precise  nature  of  their  connexion.  Thus,  in  psychological 
ana])rsiS|  the  predicate  of  the  sentence  Mary  has  toothache  is  not 
has  but  toothache^  while  has  is  only  a  copula  ;  in  the  sentence  John 
is  arcMstonud  to  walk  very  fast ^  in  the  same  way,  the  predicate  is 
jri7  fast^  is  accustomed  to  walk  being  a  copula ;  in  he  gesticulated 
like  one  possessed,  like  one  possessed  is  ^tcdicAXQ,  gesticulated  copula. 
481.  Every  member  of  a  sentence,  in  whatever  grammatical 
form  it  may  appear,  is  capable,  from  a  psychological  point  of 
view,  of  being  subject,  predicate,  or  copula,  or  a  constituent  of  any 
of  them.  Subject  and  predicate  can  be  indicated  by  position  as 
well  as  by  emphasis.  In  German,  wherever  the  place  at  the  head 
of  the  sentence,  normally  assigned  to  the  subject,  is  occupied  by 
another  element,  this  is  either  a  logical  subject  or  a  logical  pre- 
dicate, the  former  more  often  than  the  latter.  In  the  latter  case 
this  part  of  the  sentence  is  also  the  most  strongly  emphasised, 
but  not  in  the  former.  The  view,  frequently  met  with,  that  the 
position  at  the  head  of  the  sentence  always  serves  to  emphasise 
above  all  others  the  element  which  occupies  that  place,  is  there- 
fore wholly  wrong. 
i>i^^^^^  482.  When  a  demonstrative,  referring  back  to  a  previously 

Jjjj^^  expressed  substantive,  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  it 
^2sij!!t  •*  **  *  ™^c  *he  psychological  subject,  or  a  portion  thereof  For 
precisely  because  of  this  backward  reference,  it  represents  the 
idea  from  which  the  thought  of  both  speaker  and  hearer  proceeds, 
and  to  which  what  follows  is  attached  as  new  information  ;  cf  ieh 
iraf  einen  knaben^  denfragte  ieh ; — dem  sagte  ieh;  — dei  dew  erkun- 
digte  ieh  mich  \-^arUber  war  ieh  erf  rent ;  or  ieh  ging  nach  hause,  da 
fand  ieh  einen  brief  \  ieh  sah  ihn  am  sonntag  sum  letsten  male^ 
darned s  sagte  er  mir  \  or  Fritz  war  ga tern  bei  mir ;  dieun  tntnschin 
mochte  ieh  immer  sum  hause  hinaus  werfen  \  aber  ieh  muss  rUck* 
sicht  emf  seine  familie  mhrnen  \  ems  dicum  grunde  hann  ick  es 
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nicht  In  the  same  way  the  relative  is  regularly  psychological 
subject.  The  inUrrogativt^  on  the  other  hand,  is  regularly  a 
predicate,  or  a  portion  of  it  For  the  indefinite  use  of  it  in  the 
question,  the  answer  substitutes  a  definite  one.  Hence,  if  Cicero 
says,  qnam  ntUitalem  aut  qtum  fmctum  pctentcs  scire  cupimus  iiia  f 
or  tH  xrro  qnibus  rebus  ^sfis^  que  hoste  superato  eontiouem  convocare 
(tnsus  est — the  psychological  predicate  lies  not  in  the  finite  verb 
but  in  the  participle  and  its  appendages.  Further,  every  element 
of*  a  sentence,  the  connexion  of  which  with  the  rest  is  denied 
by  means  of  a  negative  particle,  is  invariably  a  psychological 
predicate  ;  cf.  nicht  Urn  habe  ich  gerufen  =  *  the  person,  whom  I 
have  called,  is  not  he  ;*  nicht  ihm  lutbe  ich  das  gchi  gegebcn  «  *  the 
person,  to  whom  I  have  given  money,  is  not  he,*  etc.  The  nega- 
tion belongs,  therefore,  though  not  invariably,  to  the  grammatical, 
>'ct  invanably  to  the  psychological  predicate,  or,  to  speak  more 
properly,  it  invariably  relates  to  the  connexion  of  the  psycho- 
logical subject  with  the  psychological  predicate.  It  follows,  of 
course,  that  the  adversative  clause  which  is  placed  in  line  with  the 
negated  element  is  also  a  predicate ;  e.g.  nicht  am  tnorgen,  sondern 
am  mittag  will  ich  verrcisen.  Further,  every  element  which  is 
emphasised  by  a  w//r,  allein,  ausschliesslich,  otdy^  exclusively^  or  the 
like,  for  they  can  be  replaced  by  not  another  \  but  besonders,  vor 
allem,  especially,  above  all,  mostly,  etc.,  are  also  marks  of  the 
predicate. 

483.  The  discrepancy  between  grammatical  and  psychological  tj« 
predicate  may  be  avoided  by  a  more  circumstantial  form  of 
expression,  which  in  many  languages  is  abundantly  resorted  to ; 
Christen  sind  es,  die  das  getan  haben,  or  %*on  denen  man  das  verlangt  \ 
English,  '//>  thou  that  robbst  me  of  my  lord ;  French,  (^tst  moigui,ctc.; 
e'est  d  tfcus  que  je  m'adresse ;  English,  //  is  to you^  young  people,  that 
I  speak ;   German,  toas  ihn  am  meistcn  drgerte,  war  ikre  gleick- 
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giiltigkiit ;  English,  Xi*hat  I  most  prize  in  woman^  is  her  affections^ 
moi  her  intellect, 

484.  A  familiar  expedient   in  German  for  converting  into  a 
subject  what  would  otherwise  be  the  grammatical  predicate,  is  the 
periphrasis  with  tun ;  cf.  vcrbietcn  tut  es  nicmand. 
pt  485.  In  many  languages  we  find  the  conflict  of  grammatical 

and  psychological  subject  solved  in  the  following  interesting  way : 
the  psychological  subject  is  put  first  in  the  nominative,  ix,  in  the 
form  proper  to  the  grammatical  subject,  and  is  then  resumed  by 
a  pronoun,  the  form  of  which  is  determined  solely  by  its  gram- 
matical function  ;  cf.  ein  eichkrans^  ewig  jung  belaubt,  den  setzt  die 
nachzi^elt  ihm  aufs  haupt  (Goethe);  French,  cette  confiance^  il 
t avail  exprim^e\  Italian,  gli  amici  vostri  non  gli  conosco;  MUG. 
riietncere  unde  liigenare,  swd  die  sln^  den  verbiute  ich  mtnen  sane ; 
Spanish,  claro  i  virtuoso  principe^  tanto  esta  scicncia  le  plugo ; 
Greek,  iictivo^  ii  oi  idea  ain^  oviiv\  MUG.  die  Hinnen  durch 
ir  haz  der  garte  sich  zwci  tthent  \  French,  tons  ces  crimes  di'tat 
q^oH  fait  pour  la  couronne^  le  ciel  nous  en  absout  \  Italian,  quelli  die 
hanno  costitnita  una  republican  tra  le  cose  ordinate  da  loro  i  stato 
(MacHIAVELLI)  ;  Greek,  to  i^vihhf  aKovra  riva  i(airaTi)aai 
fiiya  fiipo^  ciV  rovro  ^  rmv  'xp^fidrmv  icr^K  ivfifidXktra^ 
(Plato)  ;  ach^  der  heiligste  von  unsem  trieben.  warum  quillt  aus 
ihm  die  grimme  pein  f  (SCHILLEK).  The  possessive  pronoun  here 
takes  the  place  of  a  genitive:  MUG.  Parzivil  der  valschhcits^toant 
stfi  trittwi  in  Urte ;  English,  *tis  certain^  that  every  man  tliat  dies 
Ul^the  Ul  is  upon  his  own  head  (John^  iv.  i.)  ;  Spanish,  la  villa  sin 
rtgidorts^  su  triunfo  sera  breve  \  French,  les  sondatts^  qu'd  genoux  at 
univers  contemple^  Iturs  usages^  leurs  droits  tie  sent  point  tpum 
exempU  (Voltaire).  A  similar  phenomenon  occurs  when  an 
attribute  to  the  psychological  subject  appears  in  the  nominative  ; 
cd  Greek,  8MM'«oir«#r  neX  iioXtfOfniv^^  air^  SSofi  /ao«  oSrot  0 
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fiyiip  (Plato)  ;  ctofci^  ainol^  ovoktAv^i  tov%  >firrcViyMU0ti9 
tVocaXovyrev  ri^y  awoara^iv  (TlIUC);  wafiovaa  ourm  Jcfti4  ir^ 
rmv  ^iXrart^r  ovfifK  inrip  fiov  taifjLOpmv  i^fivltrai  (Aescil)  ;  French, 
tiff  his  dcHxJoMrs,  F^ttitue,  absnii  dc  ce  paiais,  cnfin  son  ttudrt  aiHomr 
h  rend  a  mts  sonhaits  ( VOLTAIRE). 

486.  A  still  more  complete  elimination  of  the  discrepancy 
consists  in  simply  giving  to  the  psychological  the  form  of  the 
grammatical  subject,  i>.  in  putting  it  in  the  nominative.  On  the 
Rhine  they  say,  according  to  Andrcsen,  Sprachgcbramch  8ov  ts 
g(bcH  dus  jahr  tticht  vieU  iipfei  The  nominative  is  used  in  the 
same  w'ay,  according  to  Hildcbrand, />jr^.  4,  itf,  1404,  in  Strass- 
burg,  Osterlande,  Thiiringcn,  and  Hesse.  Andresen  adduces  from 
literar)'  German,  es  gibt  nichts  lachcHicf teres  ah  ein  veriUbtcr  mafiu 
(BoRNEV  Even  GOETliE  {Der  jungc  Goethe,  ii.  465)  says :  tHussen 
es  hier  menschen  gebcn  ;  and  HERDER,  giebts  aber  kiwe  andcre  emp- 
findbetrkeit  zh  triinen  als  korperlieher  sehmerz?  In  the  last  case, 
therefore,  at  least,  the  comparison  is  treated  as  if  it  belonged 
to  a  grammatical  subject. 

487.  Adverbial  determinants,  which  commonly,  as  the  name  i>»yciw. 
shows,  are  simply  attached  to  the  predicative  verb,  play  in  reality  l^IItrf 


very  various  |>arts  in  the  structure  of  the  sentence.  On  the  one  /vnrr. 
hand  they  are  really  verb-determinants ;  e.g.  Charles  eats  sl<nvfy\ 
das  kind  zappeit  wit  Itdnden  und  fiissen.  If,  then,  the  essential 
point  of  the  communication  lies  in  the  adverbial  determinant,  this 
can  be  treated  as  the  predicate,  and  the  verb  as  copula  between 
it  and  the  subject.  But  the  distribution  may  also  be  of  this 
nature,  that  the  adverb  serves  to  define  the  combination  of  the 
other  members  of  the  sentence.  No  sharp  boundary  between  this 
and  the  first-described  distribution  can  be  laid  down.  AH  tem- 
poral, local,  and  causal  determinants  can  be  referred  to  this  class. 
These  constitute,  in  antithesis  to  the  other  elements  of  the  sen- 
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tencc,  as  a  rule  the  psychological  subject,  sometimes  the  predicate ; 
cf.  to-morrcw  ivening  I  will  visit  yon  ;  on  the  table  lie  two  books  ; 
the  books  lie  not  on  the  table  but  in  tlu  box.  But  here  the  verb 
is  alwa>*s  subordinated  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be  equally 
well  conceived  as  a  copula.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain 
cases  in  which  the  adverb  can  only  be  conceived  as  a  predicate 
attached  to  an  already  completed  sentence.  To  this  head  belong 
all  expressions  of  modality,  such  as  certainly^  assuredly^  truly, 
in  any  case^  probably^  doubtless,  perhaps^  hardly.  He  xvill  certainly 
come  is  equivalent  to  it  is  certain  that  he  will  come.  Further,  such 
expressions  as  unfortunately,  otlunvise,  under  these  circumstances, 
on  this  condition,  German  vorkommenden  falls,  leider,  sonst,  etc ; 
also,  in  German,  torichtenveise,  and  all  other  forms  in  -xveise,  which 
are  distinguished  just  in  this  point  from  the  simple  adverbs  toricht, 
etc. ;  the  latter  refer  to  the  predicate,  the  former  to  the  relation 
between  subject  and  predicate.  The  attempt  to  give  clear  gram- 
matical expression  to  the  logical  relation  has  led  to  such  German 
phrases  as  kaum,  dass  er  mich  ansieht ;  viellcicht,  dass  cine  trdne 
dann  von  uinem  auge  fdllt  (frequent  in  the  last  century) ;  gliick' 
lichenceise,  dass  die  gemalde  so  hoch  stehen  (GoETllE).  Expres- 
sions of  assurance,  occurring  alone  in  the  first  place — e.g.  gexviss, 
er  wird  es  tun — are  obviously  predicates  to  the  independent 
sentences  which  follow. 
iUniT«r  488.  In  languages  of  slight  formal  development  the  discrepancy 

ibct^-een  psychological  and  grammatical  subject  or  predicate  is 
far  more  rare  ;  for  this  is  occasioned  precisely  by  the  growth  of  a 
manifold  special  form  of  expression  for  the  various  logical  relations 
of  notions  among  themselves.  The  remarkable,  and  to  us  very 
singular,  forms  of  expression  in  Dajak,  adduced  by  Steinthal, 
Typen^  pi  173,  3,  seem  to  me  to  rest  on  the  essentially  following 
processes.     The  ps>xhological  subject  or  predicate  is  made  the 
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grammatical  subject  or  predicate  likewise ;  whence  either  the 
farmer  or  the  latter  is  put  in  the  first  place ;  and  these  two 
main  members  are  thus,  if  originally  compound,  distributed  on 
the  same  principle.  Compare  es|xxially,  in  StcinthaKs  translation, 
the  following :  boat  this  boat  of  his  choice  «  •  this  is  the  boat 
he  has  chosen  * ;  xvitncss  two  these  which  thy  desire  —  *  which 
of  these  two  witnesses  dcsircst  thou  ?*  thou  place  of  my  giving  « 
*  it  is  to  you  that  I  have  given  it ' ;  too  much  to  it  9Hoved  be 
bench  by  thee  (zu  sehr  iltr  geschoben  seiu  bank  dutch  dich)  =  •  thou 
hast  moved  the  bench  too  much '  (where  too  much  is  the  psycho- 
logical predicate).  Cf.  with  this  the  Arabic  construction  Omar  dead 
his  father  im*  Omar*s  father  is  dead'  (Stcinthal,  Typen,  271),  which 
further  corresponds  with  the  IE.  constructions  adduced  above  (p.  3 16). 

489.  The  same  inversion   which    marks  the   relation   of   thcCkMic«of 


\% 

psychological,  in  comparison  with  the  grammatical,  subject  and  »««»•«■  «fc« 

predicate,  may  occur  also  in  the  relation  of  the  determinant  to  •»«-«•'•■* 

the  DuAff 

the  determinate.  The  case  where  it  is  least  easy  to  decide  which  mf» 
of  two  members  is  the  true  determinant,  and  which  the  true 
determinate,  is  that  of  two  substantives  in  opposition.  I  can 
say,  c.g.,  Toti/a,  a  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  or  a  ling  of  the  Ostro* 
goths,  Totila,  Such  a  change  of  rotes  is,  however,  only  possible 
when  the  relation  of  the  two  members  is  a  somewhat  loose  one, 
a  condition  of  which  is,  that  it  is  communicated  as  a  piece  of 
new  information.  Then  the  whole  combination  approximates 
to  the  nature  of  a  sentence,  and  the  first  member  is  related  to 
that  which  follows  as  subject  to  predicate.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  relation  is  assumed  to  be  already  known,  no  arbitrary  exchange 
of  rdles  is  possible,  and  the  order  decides  nothing.  If.  for  instance, 
there  is  question  of  a  certain  Mendelssohn,  and  some  one  asks : 
'  What  Mendelssohn  is  meant  ?'  in  the  reply,  *  the  composer 
Mendelssohn,*  Mendelssohn  is   undoubtedly  the  determinate*  not 
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the  dctcnninant,  in  spite  of  its  not  standing  first.  Similarly,  in 
Queen  Anne^  Mr.  Smith,  brother  John,  the  proper  nouns  arc  the 
determinates,  the  titles  and  other  defining  epithets  the  deter- 
minants. There  also  occurs,  however,  where  no  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  relation  can  be  assumed,  a  closer  combination  of 
the  two  members  with  addition  of  the  definite  articles ;  e.g.  tlie 
master-tailor  Thomson,  Here  the  article  belongs,  not  to  the 
first  member,  but  to  the  whole,  and  by  this  very  means  binds 
it  together  in  a  unity.  For  wc  cannot  say,  instead  of  this, 
Thomson  the  mastcr'taiior,  but,  at  most,  Thomson  a  master-tailor ; 
or,  in  German,  omitting  the  article,  e.g.  Sehulze  schneidcrmeistcr, 
when  a  further  determinant  follows,  e.g.  ///  Berlin.  But  this 
alteration  would  relax  the  closeness  of  the  combination,  and 
the  whole  expression  would  accordingly  have  a  different  force. 
In  this  construction,  then,  neither  element  is  distinctly  determinant 
or  determinate.  To  the  more  closely-connected  appositional 
relations  belongs  also  the  combination  of  Christian  and  surname. 
It  is  indubitable  that,  at  the  present  day,  in  John  Smith.  Peter 
Robinson,  Hairy  English,  etc.,  the  Christian  name  is  the  deter- 
minant, the  family  name  the  determinate ;  it  is  equally  certain 
that  originally  the  converse  was  the  case.  There  has  occurred 
here,  therefore,  a  displaecment  of  the  distribution, 

49a  An  adjectival  attribute  cannot  thus  simply  change  rdle, 
with  its  substantive.  We  must  here,  however,  refer  to  a  very 
frequent  construction,  in  which,  undoubtedly,  the  principal  notion 
is  deposited  in  the  adjective.  When  Gri.MM  says  jenes 
heranzuziehen  untersagt  die  mangelnde  lautixrsehiebnng,  wc  must, 
if  w*c  would  make  the  grammatical  form  logical,  transpose  the 
distribution,  but  at  the  same  time  introduce  a  further  change  of 
construction:  dir  mangel  dtr  lautverschiebnng.  Cf.  the  list  of 
examples  in  Andresen,  Spr.  p.  122,  3. 
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491.  A  displacement  of  quite  another  kind  appears  in  such 
phrases  as  tim  uin  woiUmia  original  ( I  { KK DKk),  so  vitU sein  xvolUn^e 
ktnner  (Erekt  to  LessincX  scin  soiicndt  griechische  simpliciiai 
(Iffland);  ein  gci<*c5ai€r  soldat^  tin  sogcnaHlcr  vilter^  and  the  like ; 
Fr.  mn  nomwt'  Richard,  W^xfi  the  substantives,  which  arc  properly 
predicates  of  unnamed  subjects,  have  taken  the  place  of  these 
subjects,  and  accordingly  determined  the  form  of  the  participle 
alsa  In  cases,  again,  like  sein  friihcrer  (ehemaliger^  herr^  stint 
spatirc  (sukHnfligc)  fran^  der  angebiic/u  lutron^  the  substantives  arc 
really  predicates. 

493.  When  the  separation  of  elements  which  grammatically 
belong  closely  together,  has  become  'usual,*  new  constructions 
arise,  of  which  we  are  no  longer  at  liberty  to  say  that  they  still  ■•cwd. 
exhibit  the  discrepancy  between  the  grammatical  and  the  logical 
distribution  to  which  they  certainly  owe  their  origin.  A  relation 
in  origin  purely  i>sychological  has  dcveloiKd  into  a  grammatical 
relation. 

493.  Thus  the  genitive  frequently  detaches  itself  from  immediate  eumtih^i^ 
connexion  with  the  word  on  which  it  primarily  dcfjcndcd  ;  where  it 
is  dependent  on  a  predicative  adjective,  the  combination  is  never 
ver>'  close,  and  it  is  immaterial  whether  we  treat  it  as  dependent 
on  the  adjective  alone  or  on  the  adjective  together  with  its  copula. 
It  enjoys  therefore  a  similar  de^Tcc  of  indeiKMulence  to  that  of  an 
object  depending  on  a  verb,  and  the  same  freedom  of  varj'ing  its 
position.  Cf.  des  erfoiges  bin  ich  sicker  (*  of  success  I  am  certain '). 
Now  in  German  the  genitive  es^  which  is  frequently  dependent  on 
combinations  of  this  kind,  has  become  phonetically  coincident  with 
the  accus;itive  (MUG.  ez\  and  accordingly  has  been  accepted  as 
such  by  the  linguistic  sense :  cf.  ich  bin  es  ziifrieden.  Furthermore, 
in  some  cases  the  genitive  9iichts  of  the  MHG.  niht  has  been 
traditionally  preserved,  which  was  also  inevitably  treated  as  an 
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accusative:  cf.  *r//  bin  mir  nichts  boses  bewusst.  These  circum- 
stances have  facih'tated,  but  hardly  been  the  sole  cause  of,  the 
the  further  substitution  in  many  cases  of  the  accusative — the 
objective  case  KaT^  ^{®XV^ — ^^^  ^^  genitive  conceived  as  an 
objective  case ;  a  substitution  precisely  parallel  to  that  which  has 
occurred  in  so  many  verbs, — e.g.  emuihtten^  vergessen^  etc.  Cf.  was 
ich  mir  kaum  noch  beicusst  tear  (Wieland) ;  sif/ff  sie das  zufriedcnt 
(Goethe),  frequently  ;  wir  sind  die  probe  siifricdcn  (RUCKERT)  ; 
das  bin  ich  voiikommcn  iibcrzeugt  (Lessinc)  ;  so  vie!  bin  ich  versichcrt 
(Lessixg)  ;  ingedenk  zu  sein  die  bcschcen  fragen  (Weistumer). 
The  accusative  is  frequent  with  habhaft  xcerdcn,  universal  with 
j^cwahr  werden^  gcivohnt^  ios^  iiberdrnssig,  schutdig  sein  or  werden. 
What  is  true  of  the  adjective  applies  naturally  also  to  the 
predicative  adverb,  hence  inne  werden  is  now  used  with  accu- 
sative. The  substitution  of  the  accusative  is  in  any  case  favoured 
by  the  fact  that  sentences  in  dass  can  be  made  dependent  on  such 
combinations  (ich  bin  \es'\  zufricden^  dass  du  ihn  besHchst\  and 
treated  as  the  object.  In  many  of  these  combinations  we  have 
only  evidence  of  the  accusative  of  a  pronoun.  This  shows  the 
iuHucncc  of  the  cs.  But  it  is  clear  from  analogous  cases  in  Greek 
that  the  process  is  possible  even  where  it  is  not  thus  facilitated, 
e.g*  iwtariifAOPt^  fjcap  tA  wpoaiitcopra  (Xen.),  i^apvo^  €ifu  ra 
ipvTWfieva  (PlaTO). 
CrtUhfmd  494.  The  naturtilly  closer  combination  of  genitive  with  a  sab- 
stantive  is  likewise  in  many  cases  relaxed,  through  its  being  made 
logically  dependent  no  longer  on  the  substantive  alone,  but  on  the 
combination  of  the  substantive  with  a  verb,  and  thus  becoming  an 
independent  element  of  the  sentence.  This  is  very  common  in 
MUG. ;  eg.  des  \ifirdc1  mirbuoz  (*  I  have  a  remedy  thence  *) ;  dcs  hAn 
ich  gMOtcn  wiiicn ;  des  stt  Ane  sorgt ;  si  u*urden  des  ze  rdte ;  ich  kume 
eincs  dingcs  an  cin  cnde  (*  I  learn  something  with  perfect  precision '). 
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Cf»  NHa  dfs  lanHK'HS  ist  kcin  cndc ;  ailcr  gntcu  dingc  sind  drei ;  Aijj; 
i^tcr, ^'MH^  sdm  dcs gran sa wen  spUls  (ScillLLER) ;  nun  willkkdts 
briefs  ein  endt  machen  (SCHILLCR) ;  des  ich  fin  dicner  xvorden  bin 
(LUTIIER);  dicus  £;cnrhtC9t,  ivcMics  ihr  nun  \*crratcr  and  mcrdtr 
gcworden  scid  (LUTIIKR)  ;  tin  schiff,  dcssat  Mafi,  so  cs  xytfiiber  is/, 
Iriuc  spnr  findeu  kann  (LUTHER) ;  den  kichten  erufahnuugcn^  die 
seiner  tinigi  alte grammatikcr  tun  (Lessing).     For  the  most  part 
wc  have  now  to  use  a  preposition   for  the  MIIG.  genitive.     But 
here    also    the    genitive  cs  was    misinterpreted  and  treated  as 
nominative  or    accusative,   so  that   the  logical    subject    became 
unreservedly  the  grammatical  also.     Cf.  es  ist  gtnug  (MWQ,  genuiK 
as  substantive  taking  the  genitive),  es  ist  not^  es  ist  seity  etc ;  er 
xoiii  es  nieht  UH>rt  habeu ;  er  x^riss  es  ihm  dank.     Hut  the  displace- 
ment of  distribution  has  had  this  further  consequence,  that  the 
genitive  has  been   replaced   by  the  nomination  or  accusative,  a 
change  to  which  the  dependent  sentences  in  dass^  conceived  as 
subject  or  object,  doubtless  contributed.     \Vc  now  .say  das  nitnmt 
mieh  wnnder  as  well  as  das  X\*Hndcrt  mich ;  MIIG.  has  dcs  nintct  mich 
launder  =  •  wonder  about  it  seizes  me.'     Examples  for  the  accu- 
sative are  XK\r  xaird  Uim  diesc kkinc  iippigkeit  nieht  viebnehr  dank 
xifissenf  (Lkssing);  xcas  er  mir  se/in/d  gibt  (LESiyiyG,  and  similar 
phrases  elsewhere) ;   in  anse/inng  der  starke  wird  niepnand  diese 
assertion  in  abrcde  sein  (Lessing,  cf.  Blilmner's  note  in  his  edition 
of  the  Laokoon,  id  edition,  p.  588).     Wahrnehmen  (MUG.  tiuirm 
'  observation  *)  is  now  treated  as  a  simple  conception,  and  invariably 
constructed  with  an  accusative.    Cf  constructions  in  Latin  such  as 
qnid  tibi  mos  taetiost  (Plaut),  quid  tibi  bane  airatiost  rem  (ib-X  in 
which  the  accusative  cannot  be  conceived  as  depending  solely  on 
the  substantive;  further  infitias  ire,  anetorem  esse  aliqnid.    Also 
Gr.  tr  ithf  wpmra  isoX  fiofA^rfv  ex»  (KURIP.),  and  the  like. 

495-  In  the  languages  which  use  a  word  originally  substantive 
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to  express^  or  to  strengthen  the  expression  of,  negation,  we  find  in 
connexion  with  it  a  genitive  which,  originally  dependent  on  it, 
has  gradually  passed  into  an  independent  member  of  the  sentence, 
and  now  serves  as  subject  or  object,  while  the  word  on  which  it 
originally  depended  has  lost  its  substantival  nature.  Cf.  Fr.  ihCa 
fas  {point)  dargent  ;  properly,  *  he  has  no  step  (point)  of  money.* 
That  the  linguistic  instinct  is  no  longer  sensible  of  any  de- 
pendence upon/«u  ox  point  is  evident  from  this,  among  other  facts, 
that  de  is  transferred  by  analog)'  to  other. negative  sentences  which 
contain  no  word  originally  substantive  (cf.  //  n'y  a  jamais  de  iois 
obs€n\'€s\  and  also  to  sentences  negative  only  in  meaning,  not  in 
form  (cf.  sans  laisser  despt^rance ;  doit-il  avoir  dautre  \H>Iont^\ 
Similarly  in  MUG.,  cf  dts  cumac  niht  gcstn  ;  mtn  vrouwe  btzet  iuwer 
niht :  and  so  again  aM  grdstr  krtfte  nie  nUr  rctkt  gctvan,  Cf. 
further  NIIG.  hier  ist  mcines  bUibens  nicht, 
r^r^ m4  496.  The  German  Adverbs^  which  arc  at  the  same  time  pre- 

positions, enter  into  a  closer  union  with  the  verb,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  case,  which  is  strictly  dependent  upon  them  alone, 
appears  to  depend  on  the  combination  of  verb  and  adverb ;  cf. 
amm  abgewinncn,  aniicgcn^  aufdriingcn^  iibtrwcrfen^  unterhgcn^ 
X'orstilUni  susprcchtn ;  cintn  anred^n^  anklagen.  That  the  case  was 
at  first  really  dependent  on  the  adverb  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  early  period  we  regularly  find  the  same  case  employed 
which  the  adverb  governed  when  used  as  a  preposition ;  and  by 
the  special  fact,  more  particularly,  that  the  verbs  which  taken  by 
themselves  are  transitive  can  take  a  double  accusative  when 
combined  with  an  adverb ;  thus  in  MIIG.  very  frequently  the  verbs 
combined  with  ane  (cr  nam  st  ktndt  sick  den  weiscn  an\  sometimes 
those  with  iif^  in  OS.,  also  those  with  nmbi^  cf  stddint  nuerod  nmbi. 
In  English  we  can  clearly  trace  the  process  by  which  a  case  de- 
pending on  a  preposition  is  detached  from  direct  connexion  with  it, 
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and  attracted  to  the  verb.  In  the  great  majonty  of  cases,  this 
detachnient  is  caused  by  the  effort  to  put  the  psychological  subject 
at  the  head  of  the  sentence.  Cf.  And  this  rich  fair  tawm  w€  make 
him  lord  ^(SHAKESPEARE) ;  washes  of  all  kind  I  had  an  antipathy 
to  (Goldsmith);  further  examples  in  Matzn.  ii.  518.  The  two 
principal  cases  of  this  phenomenon  arc  the  relative  sentences  (cf.  a 
place  which  we  have  limg  luard  and  read  of  cf  ib,  5 19),  and  passive 
sentences  (the  tailor  was  seldom  talked  of  cf  ib.  65  ff),  where  the 
passive  construction  scr\-es,  as  elsewhere,  to  make  the  psychological 
also  the  grammatical  subject.  This  kind  of  passive  construction 
is  used  even  with  transitive  words  with  an  object  attached  to  them 
(they  were  never  taken  notice  of  Shekidan,  cf  /*.  67).  This  de- 
tachment is  further  usual  in  interrogative  sentences,  where  the 
precedence  of  the  predicate  accordingly  comes  into  question  (ichat 
hnmonr  is  the  prince  of  cf  ib,  5 19). 

497.  An  element  grammatically  dc|x:nding  on  an  infinitive  may  rmjtmMm 
pass  into  psychological   dependence  on  the  combination  of  this« 


infinitive  with  its  governing  word  ;  cf  dies  buck  wcrde  ich  dich  nie^'nu 
lescH  lassen;  das  ding  sclbst  bin  ich  iveit  entfcrnt  zh  schcn 
(Lessing)  ;  mit  wclchcn  sic  sich  erinncrn^  gf^cn  viich  gliicklich 
gewesen  zu  sein  (Lessing).  In  consequence  of  this  the  linguistic 
instinct  may  become  uncertain  whether  the  clement  in  question 
ought  to  be  directly  connected  with  tlie  infinitive  or  with  its 
government  Hence  these  cases  come  to  bear  a  close  resemblance 
to  others  in  which  the  dependence  on  the  finite  verb  is  really  the 
more  primitive— cf  was  ich  zu  bcsorgen  habe,  Tlius  it  hapjKns 
that  a  genuine  transference  of  the  government  from  the  infinitive 
to  the  finite  verb  takes  place,  which  is  attested  unmistakably  by 
the  use  of  the  passive ;  cf  hier  ist  sic  (Minna  v.  Bamhelm)  auf 
amnchen  des  herrn  von  Hecht  su  spiclen  verboten  (Lessing)  ;  dit 
anklage  ist  fallen  gelassen  worden  (Allgemcine    Zcitung);    die 
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stellnng  des  flirsten  Hohcnloht  xvird  sn  unUrgrabcn  versucht  (ib.). 
With  these  compare  the  Greek  examples:  yCKimv  ipa'xyAv 
oiioXoyfiOtuf&v  awoXaffuv  ('it  having  been  agreed  that  I  should 
receive  looo  drachmas,'  DEM.) ;  ri  rjfuv  ef  of^^  irapatffiXSivra 
ii€f€\0€i¥  (Plato);  twi'  irpo€ipfjfUp<i»v  tiiupmv  rk  imrrfieia  exf^v 
('  of  the  days  for  which  it  had  been  ordered  to  have  provisions/ 
XENoniON).  To  the  same  displacement  is  also  due  the  passive 
use  of  Latin  cot/i^  dcsino^jnbco^  prohibeo  (liber  icgi  coeptus  est^jubcor 
intcrfict)^  only  that  here  the  infinitive  also  is  thrown  into  the  pas- 
sive, involving  a  double  reference  to  the  clement  which  is  made 
the  subject  A  similar  passive  use  occurs  in  archaic  Latin  with 
possum  and  quco  also,  e.g.  quod  tatncn  cxpUri  nulla  rationt  pottstur 
(Lucretius)  ;  cf  Draeger,  §  93.  [So  calctur  (PlauT-X  captivL] 
Here  belong.s,  further,  the  conversion  in  thought  of  an  object 
depending  on  an  infinitive  into  the  subject  of  a  governing,  but 
absolutely  impersonal,  verb,  as  in  ^i'  7<ip  ti  ^i^  avroU  vpotnjtcov 
iSecy  ('what  it  was  becoming  to  see,*  PLATO);  \iyop  rivit 
vpocriKovra  ptfdiivai  (ib.).^ 
cjW^^  498.  We  have  seen  that  the  most  heterogeneous  elements  of  a 
sentence  are  capable  of  being  psychologically  conceived  as  mere 
copulas,  when  two  others  in  their  neighbourhood  are  emphasised 
as  its  real  essence.  Certain  words  being  regularly  used  thus,  the 
psychological  category  becomes  a  grammatical  one,  and  the  words 
in  question  become  connecting-words.  By  a  connecting-word  I 
mean  one  which  serves  to  indicate  the  relation  subsisting  between 
two  notions;  which  can,  accordingly,  only  be  used  in  association 
with  two  notions,  and  is  incapable  of  any  independent  meaning 
when  used  either  alone  or  with  a  single  notion  only.  The  copula 
AT  is  a  connecting-word  between  subject  and  predicate.  It  has 
latterly  been  denied  that  we  are  justified  in  setting  up  such  a  class, 

*  TIm  above  cipoiiUoii  b  ftlmott  cmtifdjr  butd  upon  KUdvig,  RJ.  ukr.  p.  36a. 
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and  contended  that  the  copula,  h'ke  any  other  finite  v-erb,  is  to  be 
treated  as  predicate,  and  the  predicative  substantive  or  adjccti%*c 
as  the  determinant  of  the  predicate.  This  view  seems  to  mc  an 
example  of  that  misunderstanding  of  what  is  involved  in  the 
demand  for  a  separation  between  grammar  and  logic  which  I 
have  touched  on  at  p.  16  above — an  example  of  one-sided  n^ard 
for  the  outer  grammatical  form  and  neglect  of  its  functional 
value.  We  must  not,  however,  ignore  that  sentences  like  traumc 
sind  schammt^  glkcklich  ist  der  tnann^  are  equivalent  in  value  to  sen- 
tences without  copula,  such  as  tranme  sckanmc,  giiicklich  dcr  mmm, 
and  that  sentences  of  the  simpler  form  were  obviously  abundant  in 
the  earliest  period,  and  were  only  by  degrees  thrust  into  the  back- 
ground by  sentences  with  copula.  Were  we  to  concede  to  the  is 
an  independent  value  beside  the  substantival  or  adjectival  pre- 
dicate, all  sentences  of  this  class  would  become  assertions  of 
cxistcHce^  which,  on  the  testimony  of  the  linguistic  sense,  they  are 
obviously  not  What  nonsense  would  result  from  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  sentence  that  is  impossible ^  as  '  that  exists  as  something 
impossible'! 

499.  The  reluctance  to  recognise  the  copula  as  a  connecting- 
word  arises  from  its  preserving,  by  means  of  its  inflexion,  the 
character  of  a  verb.  In  thfe  case  of  crystallised  forms  which  arc 
devoid  of  flexional  change,  there  is  less  difficulty  in  perceiving  the 
transition  from  an  independent  to  a  connecting-word.  This  trans- 
ition is  always  effected  by  means  of  a  displacement  of  the  distri- 
bution, as  will  be  shown  by  a  series  of  examples  below. 

50a  A  special  variety  of  this  displacement  consists  in  giving  to  tmJinti 
two  elements,  which  properly  have  only  an  indirect  relation  to  each  1 


Other  due  to  their  common  dependence  upon  a  third,  a  direct  rela- 
tion. It  is  thus  that  we  ought,  probably,  to  conceive  the  origin  of 
the  predicative  accusative.      We  can  now  say  equally  well  ic/t 
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rnadic  ihn  sum  narrcH  and  ich  macht  eincn  narren  aus  Uun.  A 
double  mode  of  accusative  is  therefore  possible  with  machen,  one 
indicating  the  object  affected  by  the  action,  the  other  the  result  of 
this  action.  If  we  atUch  both  directly  to  the  verb,  as  is  still  pos- 
sible, in  certain  phrases,  in  MllC,  e.g.  ich  machc  in  rilter^  the  idea 
•  he  becomes  a  knight,*  or  its  equivalent,  must  enter  the  conscious- 
ness at  the  same  time,  and  thus  both  accusatives  are  set  in  mutual 
^  relation  on  the  analogy  of  subject  and  predicate.  This  explana- 
tion is  applicable  to  all  the  cases  in  various  languages,  in  which  a 
substantive  is  used  as  predicative  accusative.  The  transferred  use 
of  the  adjective  as  a  predicative  object  might  then  be  conceived  as 
niKxlelled  by  analogy  on  the  similar  use  of  the  substantive.  But  it 
must  further  be  considered  that,  in  addition  to  ich  mache  einen 
menschen  glikkiich^  we  can  say  ich  mache  eincn  gliicklichen  men- 
schcn.  The  same  explanation  scrvxs  for  the  accusative  and  infini- 
tive. The  infinitive  is  originally  a  second  object  to  the  governing 
\*crb.  This  is  still  the  case  with  our  ich  hcisse  ihn  anfsichen^  ich 
iasu  Um  arbciUn^  etc  The  infinitive  may  even  stand  without 
another  accusative  as  object  (ich  lasst  arbeitat).  Er  Uhrt  mich 
franzosich  sprcdun  is  not  essentially  different  in  construction  from 
er  Uhrt  mich  die  franzosische  sprache.  So  we  can  say  in  Latin 
qM0d  t€  juhet  as  well  9a  jubct  te  faccre.  In  the  same  way  the 
nominative  and  infinitive  has  an  analogy  in  the  passive  construc- 
tion of  verbs  which  can  take  a  double  accusative.  Bibulus  nondti$n 
ctudicbatur  esse  in  Syria  is  identical  in  construction  with  Cicero  per 
legates  cuneta  edoctus ;  quodjussi  sunt.  The  treatment  of  the  sub- 
stantival accusati\'e  as  a  subject  of  the  infinitive  is  then  a  natural 
result  of  the  actual  situation. 

SOI.  Another  not  infrequent  mode  of  displacement  occurs 
when  an  element^  which  properly  belongs  to  two  co-ordinate  or 
adversative  elements,  is  conceived  as  belonging  solely  to  the  first. 
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and  placed  in  relation  to  a  particle  which  connects  the  twa  The  as 
German  cmtwtdir^^^er  is  now  thought  of  as  a  pair  of  correlati\'Ciiiiiiii» 
particles.  But  entivcder  arose  from  cindczvctlcr^  and  means,  pro^Eiiwuai 
perly,  'one  of  the  two';  hence  tntived^r  das  augi  odor  das  hers  is ^m 
literally  •  one  of  the  two,  the  eye  or  the  heart/  The  displacement 
has  allowed  the  form  to  crystallise,  so  that  enhveder  can  be  used  in 
evxry  case,  and  with  e\*cry  part  of  speech  at  will.  Where  entxvtdir 
— Oder  9er\'es  to  combine  sentences,  the  attraction  of  the  former 
into  the  first  sentence  is  shown  also  by  the  inversion  (entweder  ist 
tr  M  beside  er  ist  tot).  It  is  just  the  same  with  xvcder — noch^  with 
MUG.  xi^eder — 4>der ^hsXxw  utmm — an,  MllG.  bcide — «;///» English 
both — and,  etc  We  translate  Latin  aeque  ac  by  'even  as,*  'just  as.' 
But  a  phrase  like  hie  mihi  aeqne  placet  atque  Hie  is  properly  •  this 
man  and  that  please  me  alike'  That  a  real  displacement  of  dis- 
tribution has  nevertheless  taken  place,  and  that  the  ac  of  com- 
parison is,  to  a  certain  extent,  detached  from  the  copulative  ae^  is 
shown  by  the  regular  use  of  a  singular  predicate  where  the  ac  is 
attached  to  a  singular  subject ;  also  by  the  order ;  and  finally, 
by  cases  in  which  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  render  ac  by '  and,' 
— e.g.  atqfte  a  te  pcto  ac  si  mca  negotia  esscnt.  Instructive, 
too,  arc  analogous  constructions  which  have  failed  to  become 
perfectly  normal — where  the  displacement  has  either  not  appeared 
at  all  or  not  yet  become  *  usual'  Aeqtu  et  sometimes  stands  for 
aeqhc  ac:  aequc  promptum  est  mihi  et  adversaric  ntec  (CiCERO) ; 
cC  Draeger.  §  31 1,  18.  We  find  further  ac  or  et  after  par^  similis, 
idem,  alins,  etc  (cf.  ib.) :  pariter  patribus  ac  picbi  cams ;  pariter 
corpore  et  ammo  (TerenXE)  ;  simul  consnl  ex  multis  de  hostium 
adx^entu  cognovit  et  ipsi  hostes  aderaut  (Sallust)  ;  soiet  alia 
sentire  et  loqui  (CaeLIUS)  ;  viae  pariter  et  pugnae  (TacITUS)  ; 
omnia  fkisse  in  Themistocle  paria  et  Coriolano  (CiCERO);  hacc 
eodem  tempore  Ousari  mandata  referebantur  et  in  Licori  xwdnm 
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reperiibatur  (Caesar).     This  displacement  has  also  affected  the 
OK.  0k. 

502.  The  same  displacements  which  occur  within  the  simple 
sentence  are  naturally  also  found  in  the  compound,  since  the 
two  kinds  of  sentence  arc  separated  by  no  essential  and  pervading 
distinction.  The  subordinate  sentence  has  the  same  function  as 
an  element  of  the  sentence,  and  is  therefore  subject  to  the  same 
Iain's  as  any  other  element  in  respect  of  the  distribution  of  the 
entire  period.  It  is  therefore  wrong  to  divide,  as  is  usually  done, 
every  period  at  once  into  a  principal  and  a  subordinate  sentence 
(or  sentences).  In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the 
subordinate  sentence  can  represent  an  indispensable  element  such 
as  the  subject  (e.g.  that  he  docs  not  comc^  annoys  mc)  \  and,  further, 
that  what  we  commonly  call  the  principal  sentence  is  in  truth 
no  sentence  at  all,  but  only  an  clement  or  a  complex  of  elements. 
If  the  subordinate  sentence  contains  an  unessential  portion  of  the 
period^^g.  a  time-determinant — it  is  doubtless  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish the  principal  sentence  from  it  as  an  independent  whole  ; 
but  this  distribution  is  grammatically  wrong,  and  even  psycho- 
logically not  always  right  To  divide  the  period  /  asked  him  after 
his  health  when  I  met  him  at  once  into  principal  and  subordinate 
sentence,  is  no  more  justified  than  it  would  be  to  divide  the 
sentence  /  asked  him  yesterday  after  his  health  into  /  asked  him 
after  his  health  -f  yesterday.  We  can  of  course  just  as  easily 
put  the  subordinate  sentence  as  the  adverb  between  the  other 
members.  Finally,  the  subordinate  sentence  does  not  always 
contain  an  independent  element,  but  frequently  only  a  portion, 
a  determinant,  of  one :  this  is  the  case  with  all  relative-sentences 
which  refer  to  a  word  in  the  principal  sentence.  Now  the  sub- 
ordinate sentence  may,  just  like  any  other  element,  demand,  from 
a  psychokigical  point  of  view,  a  distribution  not  in  accordance 
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with  pure  grammar ;  and  it  may,  just  like  any  other  clement, 
share  in  the  displacement  of  the  distribution.  Hence  such  a 
displacement  is  otitn  the  condition  which  renders  possible  the 
division  into  principal  and  subordinate  sentence.  The  subocxli- 
nate  sentence  is  here  always  psychological  subject,  the  principal 
sentence  predicate — of  course  in  the  wide  sense  laid  down  in 
Chapter  vi. 

503.  If  we  apply  the  distinction  drawn  on  p.  117  between 
abstract,  concrete,  and  concrete-abstract  sentences  to  the  com- 
pound sentence,  wc  find  that  the  hypothetical  sentences  (in  the 
widest  sense)  comprise  the  abstract  and  abstract-concrcte.  To 
the  abstract  group  belong,  e.g.,  if  it  rains^  it  is  wet ;  who  touches 
fitch  u*iil  be  defiled  \  to  the  abstract-concrete,  if  you  do  not  yet  know 
it,  I  will  tell  yon ;  as  often  as  he  meets  me,  he  asks  me ;  whoever 
among  yon  is  not  content,  IH  him  say  so.  The  meaning  of  ever}' 
abstract  or  abstract-concrete  sentence  may  therefore  be  expressed 
by  a  hypothetical  period. 

504.  Just  as  the  grammatically  independent  sentence  admits  Ti 
of  a  gradual  transition  to  dependence,  so  one  which  is  gram* 
matically  denoted  as  dependent  may  approximate  by  successive 
stejis  to  independence.  In  the  intermediate  stage  described 
above,  p.  145,  between  logical  dependence  and  independence,  the 
grammatical  form  may  belong  to  cither  class.  A  preference  for 
one  or  for  the  other  serves  to  distinguish  diflcrcnt  languages 
and  styles.  Thus  it  is  a  familiar  characteristic  of  Latin  in  the 
historical  period  to  communicate  facts  which  are  in  themselves 
new  and  have  an  independent  value,  but  which  at  the  same 
time  serve  as  temporal  or  causal  determinants  of  some  other  fact,  in 
the  form  of  a  dependent  sentence  or  a  participial  phrase,  while 
in  German  the  independent  sentence  is  preferred.  In  various 
languages  it  is  not  uncommon  to  attach  by  a  relative  a  sentence 
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which  In  no  way  defines  or  modifies  what  precedes,  but  gives 

new  information,  and  therefore  has  the  force  of  a  coK>rdinate 

sentence ;  cf.  ht  went  to  Paris,  w/tcncc  inter  on  lu  travelled  to  Lyons 

(»and  thence);  /  met  your  fathtr  yesterday,  with  whom  I  had 

a  long  talk  (in  contrast  with  /  met  to-day  tlu:  gentleman  xvith  xvhom 

t  talked  yesterday).    This  is  of  course  especially  frequent  in  Latin, 

and  we  are  there  accustomed  to  treat  long  sentences  introduced 

by  relatives  as  independent  sentences.    A  similar  loosely-attached 

relative  appears  also  in  conjunctive  sentences,  such  as  ^//^  Tiberius 

quum  fieri  anifnadvertit,  sinu  pugiouem  eduxit  (BELL.  Hisr.)  ;  quae 

si  dubia  cut  procul  esseut,  tamen  omnes  bonos  republicae  subvenire 

decebat  (Sall.).*     A  test  of  the  complete  independence  of  the 

relative  sentence  is  the  use  of  the  imperative  in  it    This  I  find 

occurring  in  the  Greek  New  Testament,  2  Tim.  iv.  15  :  ov  Ka\  ch 

^vXdatrov,  and   Heb.  xiii.  7 :    &p  dpa0€<apovpr€^  rr)p  Ik^ocip  r>;? 

apmrrpo^fj^  liilulcSt  rrfp  iri<mp  ;    in  both  passages   likewise  in 

Luther's  translation  :  ivr  welchem  hiite  du  dich  aueh  and  wclchcr 

tnde  schauet  an  und  folget  ihrem  glaubcn  nach.     The  use  of  quam- 

qnam  and   etsi  a  '  however '    corresponds.      Especially    obvious 

is  the  dissolution  of  the  dependence  in  a  case  like  do  poenas  temeri- 

tatis  meat ;  etsi  quae  fuit  ilia  temeritas  ?  (CiC).    The  same  usage 

is  found  with  the  German  wienn^l,  obgleieh,  where  the  dissolution 

of  the   dependence  is  attested    by  the    order  of   subject    and 

predicate ;   cf.    Wit  darfst  du  dich  doch  tneinen  augen  weisen  f 

wietifol  du  kommst  mir  /v<-^/  (IIagedorn)  ;  obgleUh  das  weissbrod 

S€k$Hsekt  auch  in  dim  sehloss  nicht  mAit/  (Hebel). 

\^        S05.  Cases  likewise  occur  in  which  the  logical  dependence  is 

<<intociH  precisely  the  converse  of  the  grammatical.    The  most  familiar  class 

'^'^'*'  *  la  Hidr,  »o  dovbt,  the  use  oT  the  relative  in  t  conjunctive  tcntence  does  not  imply 

"^'  "       nny  loote«i«c  of  Uic  dependence.    Cf.  Luther,  Apo»t.  xv.  J9,  tlast  ikr  emek  tmikslM  tww 

trtMmfilftr,  etc,  mm  w.^^ktm  j»  ikr  mck  emikmU^^  tmi  ikr  rttki  {H  ^  Ii>r^»grrrt 

li^re^i  «•  v^dlrrt.     Here  Ibe  rekuive  is  utad,  m  eb«where,  «•  a  portion  of  an  tlcacnt. 
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of  instances,  and  one  common  to  many  languages,  is  formed  by  timt* 
iietirmiMants,  mostly  ebeN,  gcratlc,  noch,  kaum,  ^jusi,  scnrccfy^  etc, — 
upon  which  the  logical  principal-sentence  may  follow  not  only,  as 
wc  saw  (p.  145)  in  the  form  of  the  principal-sentence,  but  also  in 
that  of  the  dependent-sentence;  cf.  kanm  war  ick  angekomnun^  als 
tch  befeki  trhielt ;  Fr.  jt  h'chs  fas  mis  pied  a  terrt^  que  tkSte  x*int  mi 
Siiiner,  Other  examples  are :  Fr.  h  dernitr  dis  BoHrbons  scrait  /iif/, 
qH€  la  Franct  n*eH  anrait  fas  vtoins  nn  roi  (MiGNET)  »  'though 
the  last  of  tlic  Bourbons  were  killed.  France  would  none  the  less 
have  a  king  ;*  MHG.  Jane  git  er  nie  so  balde^  erne  benahU  in  dem 
UHtidc,  »  •  though  he  walk  never  so  fast,  night  will  overtake  him  in 
the  wood.* 

506.  The  psychological  distribution  may  also  break  dozen  the 
division  betzwen  frimifal  and  subordinate  sentence,  A  frequent  case 
of  this  is  where  a  i>article  projjcrly  belonging  to  the  principal 
sentence  coalesces  with  one  in  relation  to  it  which  introduces  the 
subordinate  sentence,  the  whole  group  being  then  regarded  by  the 
linguistic  instinct  as  introducing  the  subordinate  sentence.  Cf. 
soivie  (Goth.  Jtivrxtcv,  DUG,  sdso\  so  dass,  soba/d  a/s,  anek  tvenn ; 
Lat.  sienf,  simn/ae,  fostquam^  anteqnam,  frinsqnatn^  ctsi^  etiamsi^ 
tamien^-etsi.  It  is  more  im|x>rtant  that  certain  words,  especially 
pronouns  or  i>articlcs,  which  originally  belong  to  the  principal 
sentence,  become  connecting  elements  between  the  latter  and  a 
ps)xhologicaIly  subordinate  sentence  which  was  previously  intro- 
duced by  no  particle,  or  was  c\'en  wholly  devoid  of  any  gram- 
matical work  of  dependence.  These  words  are  then  commonly 
treated  as  a  part  of  the  subordinate  sentence.  In  th«s  way  a 
quantity  of  conjunctions  have  arisen  which  ser\'e*to  introduce  sub- 
ordinate sentences,  and  this  simple  process  of  displacement  of 
distribution  has  been  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  creating  a 
grammatical  denotation  for  the  de[>cndencc  of  sentences.     For  the 
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most  part  these  words  referred  originally  to  the  logically  dependent 
sentence  which  followed  (cf.  p.  141).  Here  belongs  the  most 
important  German  particle  daz^  English  thai,  originally  nominative 
and  accusative  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun.  I  see  tliat  he  is 
satisfied  comes  from  /  see  that ;  he  is  satisfied.  When  the  that  had 
been  drawn  into  the  subordinate  sentence  and  so  converted  into  a 
conjunction,  this  construction  could  be  extended,  like  the  accusative 
and  infinitive  (cf.  p.  259),  to  cases  in  which  a  nominative  or  accusative 
of  the  pronoun  could  not  be  used  ;  e.g.  /  am  convineed  {of  this\  that 
ytm  are  guilty ;  he  it'as  (so)  amazed,  that  he  eould  not  answer  a  xvord. 
In  many  cases  das  has  passed  into  the  subordinate  sentence  even 
when  accompanied  by  a  preposition.  Cf.  mug.  dnreh  daz  er  videhn 
knnde^  'because  he  knew  how  to  fiddle,'  literally  *for  this  reason  : 
he  knew  how  to  fiddle.*  Similarly  umbe  daz,  tfpie  daz,fur  daz,  i)f  daz 
(rare),  bedaz  ('while*).  NllG.  has  preserved  ohne  dass  and  aitf 
dass ;  ausser  dass,  nuihrend  dass  and  anstatt  dass  arc  probably  to  be 
conceived  as  analogically  modelled  on  them,  since  these  preposi- 
tions do  not  govern  the  accusative.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
prepositions  with  the  dative  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  have 
only  in  the  NHG.  period  passed,  through  displacements,  into  con- 
junctions :  naehdem,  seitdem,  indem,  wahrcnddcm.  Here  and  there 
we  find  darnm  ;  dartan  ieh  es  auch  nicht  iangcr  vertragcn^  habe  ich 
ansgesandt  (LUTIIER,  i  Thess.  iii.  5).  The  same  is  the  case  in 
English  with  for  that,  OE.  for  fdm,  ar  \am,  AIs(\  so  in  OIIG.  and 
early  MIIG. »  so  dass ;  and  so  in  assurances  and  protestations :  so 
UHihr  mirgott  heife,  so  ii*ahr  ieh  hier  stehe,  for  which  may  be  equally 
n-cll  said  so  ivahr  wie  ieh  hier  stehe.  So «  *  however  much  * ;  so 
gutmUtig  er  (aneh)  ist,  das  xcird  er  nieht  tun\  cf.  MllG.  sd  vil  ze 
SaUerne  von  arzenten  meister  ist,  but  also  with  a  second  relative 
sd :  s6  manec  wert  Ithen  si  iiebefmmt ;  cf.  English  Nature,  as  green 
<i  she  io(fks,  rests  a^etyichere  on  dread  foundations  (Carlvle),  a 
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construction  frequent  in  the  older  language,  while  the  modem 
mostly  uses  only  the  second  relative  as\  cf.  also  OF.  si  —  ^w, 
NFK.  si  —  qfie.  In  the  last  cases,  besides  the  S0,  a  further  element 
not  properly  belonging  to  it  is  always  thrust  into  the  subordinate 
sentence.  It  is  thus  with  KIIC.  sobaid  (a/s,  wi€\  so  langi  (als,  wieX 
{in)  softrn^  {in)  s(ni*cit,  sowic.  This  so  is  often  conceived  wrongly 
as  an  original  relative.  Substantives  too»  in  part  with,  in  part 
without,  an  article,  in  part  depending  on  a  preposition,  have 
frequently  entered  into  a  subordinate  sentence  which  served  to 
explain  them  (cf  p.  141).  E.g.  MUG,  dit  lotle  ick  wtis  drt  Iwvt^ 
NllC.  dictK*cU^  oiidieu*eii,  dcrtvcil,  avi7«  English  {the  while  \  NIIG. 
falls^  im  falic,  sintcwai  «  sint  dcm  $9iAie ;  sett  der  ceit  er  anfer' 
standen  ist  (LUTIIER) ;  English  oh  ijifoH)  coiiditioN,  in  ease  (both 
also  with  following  ////?/),  beeaiise, 

507.  A  similar  process  is,  in  German  at  least,  a  partial  ground 
*>f  the  transition  from  the  demonstrative  to  the  relative.  This 
transition  is  a  consequence  of  the  variety  of  airo  koivov  construe* 
tion  described  above,  p.  133.  The  common  member  may  con.sist 
of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  dcr,  or  a  demonstrative  adverb,  cf, 
/iefuH  thic  nan  minnotun  (Otfrid)  ;  thdr  ther  sin  friunt  uuns  iu  ^r 
hg  fiardoH  tiag  bigrabanfr  (•  where  ho,  who  had  formerly  been  his 
friend,  lay  the  fourth  day  buried,*  ib.) ;  ni  utag  diufai  ingegiu  sin 
thar  ir  ^itunnet  namon  tnin  (*  the  devil  cannot  resist  there,  where 
you  utter  my  name,'  ib.) ;  thn  gian^i  thara  thu  uuoitos  (*  you  go 
thither,  whither  you  will,'  ib.)  ;  der  mich  iicbt  und  kennt  ist  iu  der 
iveite  (Goethe).  We  should  here,  if  we  followed  our  linguistic 
sense,  interpret  the  pronoun  or  adverb  as  a  relative,  and  as  belong* 
ing.  to  the  subordinate  sentence,  and  this  interpretation  has 
actually  effected  the  substitution  for  the  old  demonstrative  of  the 
other  relative,  coincident  with  the  interrogative,  which  in  universal 
sentences  is  now  alone  used ;  iver  tvagt,  gervinnt ;  wo  niehts  ist. 
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da  hat  dtr  kaiser  scin  ncht  vethrcn.  But  that  the  pronoun  (and 
hence  also  the  adverb)  originally  belonged  alike  to  principal  and 
subordinate  sentence,  appears  from  the  following  reasons  :  Firstly, 
the  pronoun  can  be  combined  with  a  substantive  which  must 
necessarily  belong  to  the  principal  sentence  also ;  in  droume  sit  in 
ziiitun  then  nneg  sie  faran  scoltun  ('  in  dream  they  told  him  the 
way  which  they  were  to  travel/  Otfrid)  ;  der  mbhte  mich  ergetzen 
niht  des  wares  mir  iwwer  munt  vergilit  (*  he  could  give  me  no  com- 
fort for  the  tidings  which  your  mouth  announces  to  me/  Wolfram)  ; 
er  sdr  in  tlid  gisageta  thia  salida  in  thd  gaganta  (Otfrid)  ;  diu 
sirh  geltchen  kunde  der  grdzen  sM  da  zwischen  stuont  (Wolfram). 
Secondly,  the  case  of  the  pronoun  is  in  OHG.  and  MHC,  and  even 
in  early  NHG.  determined  usually  by  the  principal  sentence  when- 
ever this  requires  a  genitive  or  dative,  and  the  subordinate  a 
nominative  or  accusative ;  uue  demo  in  vitistrt  seal  stno  virind 
stnen  ('  woe  to  him  who  in  darkness  shall  do  penance  for  his  sins,* 
MUSPILLI) ;  <mm^  des  dd  n&eh  gesehiht  (WOLFRAM) ;  ;////  all  dan 
ieh  kan  vnd  vennag  (Ha^S  Sachs).  Thirdly,  the  pronoun  can  be 
dependent  on  a  preposition,  and  this  must  likewise  be  drawn  into 
the  principal  and  subordinate  sentences :  waz  ieh  baser  lumdelungc 
erliten  hdn  von  den  iehs  u*ot  erlazen  mohte  stn  (*  from  those  by 
whom  I  might  well  have  been  spared  it,'  Minnesinger).  Fourthl)*, 
a  class  distinct  from  these,  but  equally  tending  to  prove  that  the 
pronoun  belonged  originally  to  the  principal  sentence  also,  is  that 
in  which  it  is  dependent  on  a  preposition  which  belongs  solely  to 
the  principal  sentence.  Cf.  ^*ac  soi  trAren  fiir  daz  nieman  kan 
erwenden  (MINNESINGER);  daz  ieh  singe  awe  ivn  der  ieh  iemer 
dienen  sol  (Heinr.  v.  MORUNGEN);  or  the  case  may  even  be 
determined  solely  by  the  principal  sentence;  der  suerit  hi  demo 
timpU^  snerit  in  demo  dir  inne  artdt  ('swears  by  him  who 
dwells  therein,*  Fragmenta  theotised) ;  den  xHiter  Mt  eld  si  himili 
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iitr  SMH  mid  t*-r  er  hdt  kt  in  erdi  gixvuHHun  {^Summa  Thcoiogiac\ 
If  the  subordinate  sentence  precedes,  the  common  element  may  be 
resumed  by  a  pronoun  or  adverb,  cf.  ther  man  thaz  giagaieisit  tkac 
sik  kMnimg  ktisit^  der  unidarot  in  alanuAr  Uicmo  keisort  sdr  ('  the 
man  who  undertakes  to  call  himself  king,  he  assuredly  opposes  the 
emperor/  Otfrid)  ;  das  trhe  ^ck  Au^re  vorderen  an  bnUkicn  nut 
mit  kerscUU  trvdckUn^  welt  ir  dd  von  entrinntn  (Rotandslied) : 
dtn  sckadtn  k€  nns  to  dondt  pieckt^  dar  x*or  krickt  ke  nun  sin  reckt 
(Reineke  vosX 

508.  For  such  cases  as  those  adduced  it  is  clear  from  the  above 
reasons  that  the  element  which  introduces  the  sentence  must  really 
be  conceived  as  originally  common  to  both  divisions  of  it,  and  that 
its  repetition  stands  originally  in  the  same  place  with  such  cases  as 
dtn  sckatM  dtn  kits  er/Her€n\  beide  sckotnvcn  undc grUczcn  nvaz  ich 
midt  dar  an  versAmet  ktln  (Walther).  We  are  therefore  also 
entitled  to  assume  the  same  origin  for  sentences  like  tker  bri^l 
kabet,  tktr  seal  titer  br/itigowo  stn  (Otfrid).  This  is  not,  however, 
intended  to  exclude  the  sup|x>sition  that  relative  sentences  have 
also  arisen  from  a  primitive  doubling  of  the  demonstrative. 

509.  Principal  and  subordinate  sentence  may  also  be  so  intri- 1« 

of  draviw 

catcly  blended  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  separate  the  ele-iiwdM« 

Ami  Km 

ments  of  the  one  from  those  of  the  other,  as  is  shown  also  by  the  (wtwM 
order  of  the  words.    In  many  languages  the  principal  sentence  is , 
logically  so  subordinate  that  it  can   be  treated  as  a  connecting* 
element,  and  inserted  in  the  dependent  sentence.    The  part  of  the 
latter  which  precedes  is  then  the  psychological  subject  or  predi- 
cate.   This  is  especially  common   in   interrogative  and   relative 
sentences.    Cf.  Italian,  mio  padre  e  tnio  fratello  dimmi  ot^e  sono ; 
Latin  tH  nos  fac  antes  (CiCERO) ;  verbnm  cai^  /axis  {Vlkvtms)  \ 
matremjnbeo  requiras  (Ovid)  ;  ducas  tvlo  kodie  uxorem  (TERENCE) ; 
quid  vis  cnremt  (PlaUTUS)  ;  quid  tibi  vis  dicamf  (ib.);  English, 

Y 
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something  tliat  I  Mieve  will  make  you  smile  (GOLDSMITH); 
whereof  I  gerve  thee  eharge  thou  shouldst  not  eat  (MiLTON) ;  whose 
felUnvship  therefore  unmeet  for  thee  good  reason  was  tliou  f reefy 
shouldst  dislike  (MiLTON)  ;  NHG.  zuo  Amelolt  und  Niren  nu  haret 
wit  er  sprach  (Alphart)  ;  die  enweis  ich  war  ich  tuo ;  MHG.  eine 
sammlung^  an  deren  existeus  ieh  nicht  sehe  warutn  Nik,  Antonio 
sweifeln  wollen  (Lessing).  English,  hut  with  me  I  see  not  wlw 
partakes  \  whieh  we  would  know  ivhence  learned  (MiLTON).  NHG. 
auf  diese  veraltetcn  xvorter  haben  ivir  geglaubt,  dass  wir  unser 
augen9uerk  ivrnehmlich  richten  miissten  ;  MIIG.  tiefe  tnantelwit  saeh 
man  das  si  truogcn ;  zuo  shtem  brlitlouftc  bat  er  das  si  quamen ; 
Italian,  questi  mereati  giudico  io  ehe  fossero  la  eagione  (Mach.); 
Spanish,  los  forsados  del  rey  quiere  que  le  dexemos  (CERVANTES) ; 
Provencal,  eosselh  nCes  ops  qu'ieu  en  prenda  (*  it  is  necessary  that  I 
take  a  resolve  in  regard  to  it*;  Latin,  hanc  domum  jam  multos 
annos  est  quom  possideo  (Plautus);  MIIG.  swie  sie  wil,  so  wil  ieh 
das  mhi  friiude  stt' ;  Italian,  WiC  Tancredi  am^iefi  che  lei  eonnosca 
(Tasso)  ;  er  hat  altes,  7cas  man  xvill  das  ein  mann  haben  soll\  MHG. 
das  ieh  ie  w^9tde  das  iht  laere ;  French,  voild  des  raisons  qu'il  a  eru 
que fapprou\*erais ;  Italian,  le  opcre  ehe pajono  che  abbino  in  se  qualelu 
virtu  (Mach.)  ;  NHG.  icas  wollen  sie  denn  dass  aus  mir  ttrr/A?(LESS- 
IXG)  ;  wie  wollt  ihr^  dass  das  geschelie  f  is^oher  befchlt  ihr  denn  dass 
er  das  geld  nehmen  sollf  worn  it  ivollt  ihr  dass  ich  mich  besclidftige  f 
die  miuhung,  mitwelcher  ich  glaube,  dass  die  $noral  in  heftigen  situa- 
tioncn  gesprochen  sein  «'/7/(LessiN(;).  Hence  in  many  cases  it  be- 
comes uncertain  whether  the  first  part  of  the  sentence  is  to  be  held 
as  still  dependent  on  the  verb  of  the  grammatical  dependent  sen- 
tence or  rather  on  that  of  the  grammatical  principal  sentence.  The 
diflkulty  is  now  solved  in  German  by  a  repetition  of  it  with  varying 
construction,  by  which  the  overlapping  of  principal  and  dependent 
sentence  is  avoided  :  wcvon  er  wuute^  dass  eresnie  erlangen  wUrde, 
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IN   inflexional    languages    there    exists  a  tendency   to  places 
words  related   in  a  way  for  which  no  specific  means  ofcMi^'' 

wMdiMw 

expression  exists,  as  far  as  possible,  in  formal  correspondence  with  «««4aMw 
each  other.     Thus  is  explained  the  concord  in  gender,  number,  wkkmiiiiii 
case,  and  person,  which  subsists  between  a  substantive  and  its  1*^.4  fcr 
predicate  or  attribute,  or  a  pronoun  or  adjective  representing  the 
latter.    We  may  couple  with  these,  as  kindred  phenomena,  the 
correspondence  in  tense  and  mood  within  the  same  period.    Such 
concord  is  by  no  means  to  be  in  all  cases  considered  as  arising 
naturally  and  inevitably  from  the  nature  of  the  logical  relation. 
For  instance,  there  is  no  logical    reason    assignable    why  the 
adjective  should  be  placed  in  the  same  gender,  number,  and  case 
as  the  substantive.    We  have  rather  to  think  of  the  matter  in  this 
way.    The  starting-point  for  the  origin  of  concord  was  afforded  by 
cases  in  which  the  formal  correspondence  of  a  word  with  another 
was  produced  not  by  any  regard  for  the  latter,  but  merely  by  the 
identity  of  their  relation.    When,  hmvever,  the  concord  once  began 
to  be  felt  as  such,  it  extended  its  area  by  analogical  transference  to  ftnd«Mik« 
Other  cases.    We  shall  most  easily  recognise  that  this  is  the  real  < 
course  of  its  development  if  we  contemplate  in  the  first  place  those 
cases  in  which  the  extension  of  concord  can  still  be  historically 
followed. 
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511.  The  correspondence  in  gender  and  number  seems  to  be 
lUogically  spread  beyond  the  area  which  rightly  belongs  to  it,  in 

b  cases  where  attention  is  directed  by  the  subject  to  something  as 
>-et  unknown,  which  only  receives  a  definite  content  by  means  of 
the  predicate.  The  pronoun  which  composes  the  subject  ought 
then  always  to  stand  in  the  neuter  singular ;  and  ft  actually  does 
so  habitually  in  NHG. ;  as  in  cases  like  das  ist  der  tnann ;  das  sind 
dii  richtigen ;  and  similarly  the  French  say  ce  sont  vies  frhns.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  appears  in  English  brought  into  concord  with 
the  predicate ;  thus,  these  are  thy  giorious  deeds  (MiLTON) ;  [but 
)«r/  sindon^  etc.  in  OE.] ;  in  Italian,  c  questa  la  vostra  figiia  f  in 
Spanish,  esta  es  la  espada\  in  ancient  Greek,  ot/Ti;  roi  hUti  iarl 
0€Ap  (Homer)  ;  in  Latin,  ea  demum  firma  amicitia  est  (CiC.) ; 
kaec  Mon4M  vitia  sunt  (CiC.)  ;  Athenac  istae  sunto  (Plaut.)  ;  quae 
apud  alios  iracundia  dkitur,  ea  in  itnperio  superbia  atque  enidelitas 
appcUatur  (SalLUST)  ;  though  we  also  find  id  tranquillitas  erit 
(Seneca)  ;  and  this  use  is  common  in  negative  and  conditional 
sentences.  We  shall  probably  best  explain  this  phenomenon  by 
supposing  that  the  subject  has  here  conformed  to  the  predicate,  as 
the  predicate  elsewhere  conforms  to  the  subject. 

512.  We  often  find  words  which  commonly  occur  in  the 
singular  only,  placed  by  Latin  writers  in  the  plural  when  connected 
by  a  copula  with  words  that  have  no  singular,  and  which  have  in 
the  plural  a  special  meaning;  summis  opibus  atque  industriis 
(PLvVUT.)  ;  neqne  vigiliis  neqne  quietibus  (Sallust)  ;  paupertates  — 
divitiae  (Varro)  ;  cf.  Draeger,  §  7,  4. 

513.  In  a  sentence  like  man  nennt  {keisst)  ihn  Friedrich,  the 
name  strictly  speaking  ought  to  have  no  case ;  the  simple  stem 
should  stand ;  nay,  we  may  apprehend  Friedrich  and  other  proper 
names  which  contain  no  case-signs  as  the  stem,  or  absolute  case. 
Farther,  so  far  as  there  is  a  reference  to  naming  in  an  address  we 
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might  expect  the  vocative,  and  we  actually  find  this  in  Greek ; 
rl  fu  iraXciTf  t^^u  ?  (St  Luke  vi.  46),  translated  in  the  Vulgate 
fmid  vocntis  mi  dominc  f^  In  default  of  a  pure  stem,  the  nominative 
has  to  be  used,  which,  in  most  cases,  is  undistinguishable  in  form 
from  the  vocative.  In  Gothic  the  passage  cited  above  is  trans- 
lated kwa  mik  kaitid  frauja  f  Correspondingly,  Luther  further 
translates  was  heisst  ihr  mich  aberherr^  hcrrf  And  the  nominaUve 
or  vocative  is  thus  used  in  other  places  in  MHG.  and  NHG. ;  cf. 
dot  mam  in  hits  d^r  Mmc  (Wolfram),  ich  hitss  ihn  mtin  Montmn 
(Gellert)  ;  din  ich  kirr  Stolic  natncn  Iwrte  (INSEL  FelsenbuRG). 
The  most  common  usage  at  the  present  day  is  that  of  the  accu- 
sative ;  and  as  early  as  in  Gothic  wc  find  ^anziijah  apaustuluns 
ttamnida.  This  accusative  is  owing  to  the  customary  concord 
occurring  in  such  cases  as  the  Gothic  tea  fittdan  sik  stiban  taujif 
('  who  makes  himself  king '). 

514.  In  like  manner,  in  the  case  of  phrases  like  ir  hat  dtn 
namiH  Max,  the  pure  stem,  or,  in  default  of  the  existence  of  such, 
the  nominative,  should  stand  ;  and  this  is  the  case  in  German.  In 
Latin,  however,  such  a  construction  as  lactca  nomen  habit  (OviD) 
is  purely  poetical  and  post-classical.  In  classical  Latin  the  nomi- 
native stands  side  by  side  with  nomen  only  when  this  word  is  itself 
in  the  nominative,  so  that  concord  is  observed,  eg.,  cut  netmn 
Antkusa  at  (CiCERO).  At  the  same  time,  however,  we  sometimes 
find  the  name  made  to  agree  with  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
attributed,  e.g.,  nomen  Mercnrio  est  mihi  (Plautus).  A  corre- 
sponding vacillation  in  the  use  of  concord  is  seen  where  normn  \s 
in  the  accusative  case,  clfiiiis  dnobus  Philifpum  it  AUxandmm  tt 
fiUai  Apamam  nomina  itnposHirat  (Liv.)  —  cut  Supcrbo  cognomen 
facta  indtdirunt  (ibi).  This  vacillation  is  the  best  proof  that 
the  concord  in  this  case  did  not  spring  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 

>  Cf.  Ziemer,  p.  71. 
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bot  rather  from  a  certain  perplexity  felt  b>  the  speakers,  who  in 
fldaiilt  of  an  absolute  form  were  obliged  to  choose  a  case,  and 
m  the  process  sought  for  any  basis  of  usage  which  might  seem 
in  harmony  with  the  prindple  of  concord  already  prevailing  in 
language. 

SI 5.  A  similar  perplexity  arises  in  the  case  of  the  predicatival 
or  ptedicatival-attributive  noun  with  an  infinitive.  The  NHG.  is 
frdl  off  in  this  respect,  for  it  possesses  an  absolute  form  of  the 
adjective:  es  ^UckU  ihm  nnbtkanmi  zu  hUihtn,  The  substantive 
appears,  when  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  particular  case  clearly 
marked  as  such.  Invariably  in  the  nominative ;  we  find  not  merely 
er  sirtbi  dattack  beriihmt  zn  werden,  but  also  is  stcht  dir  frn  als 
venUtmdigtr  mann  zh  lumdetn.  In  Latin  the  nominative  stands  if 
a  connexion  inith  the  subject  of  the  governing  verb  is  possible :  e.g. 
paUr  esse  disce^  cmitto  iratMS  esse ;  in  poetry  wc  find  such  expres- 
sions as  mifuiiu  fuxvium  akrrimus  (Catull.)  ;  rettulit  Ajax  esse 
Jwvis  frontpos  (Ovid)  ;  and  similarly  in  Greek,  even  in  the  case  of 
the  infinitive  used  substantivally,  in  whatever  case  this  may  stand  ; 
TVtf  ir/N#T09  Stcaaro^  yiyp€a0€u  (THUCVDIDES)  ;  iSo($ 
<Zmm  itk  ri  aM^  f^tf  016^  r  €lp€u  (Plato).  In  Greek 
such  oonnexKMi  is  found  even  with  a  genitive  or  dative  depending 
on  the  governing  sentence ;  as  in  Avaaip  dpaytcti  r^t  rvfkdw^ 
mX^Mp  Am^  (Plato);  o«  Aoiec&iifiovio*  Kvpov  iUovro  m 
wp90witmrir9¥  wpit  riw  wiXifiMf  y€¥ia0ai  (Xenopiion).  In  Latin 
too  wc  find  the  connexion  with  a  dative,  though  to  a  more  limited 
extent ;  ct  mmimo  otiose  esu  imptro  (Terence)  ;  da  mUnfaUere^  da 
jmsi0  smmdcqm  videri  (HOR.) ;  tucforiUms  UlU  frofuit  ormiHtis  mc 
s/ms  V€hcihu  esu  (OviD) ;  and  commonly  in  the  case  of  tiai.  At 
dK  ttme  time  after  tiai  miki  we  sometimes  meet  with  the  accu« 
(CL^  si  €hn  Remtme  Iksi  esse  Gadiiamum,  CiCERO) ;  this 
is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  accusathre  is 
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the  ordinary  case  of  the  subject  with  the  infinitive.^    Cf.  Ziemcr, 

p.  96. 

SI&  I  proceed  todte  a  few  cases  in  which  no  concord  is  carried 
out,  and  indeed  is  to  some  extent  incapable  of  being  carried  out 
In  these  cases,  in  default  of  the  pure  stem,  which  is  the  only  form 
really  justifiable,  its  place  has  been  supplied  by  the  nominative 
In  German,  for  instance,  such  expressions  are  common  as  dim  ids 
nmg  sckniindi  ungtnchtigkeit  btstUJuHten  befehle,  metM  bcruf  ais 
Ukrer,  even  such  as  dU  sUlluHg  des  kopiigs  aU  trster  burner  des 
stamtes ;  in  Hner  lagt  wie  dU  seinigc  side  by  side  with  dtr  seimgau 
In  Latin  we  find  such  constructions  as  Scmpronius  causa  ipse  pr9 
S€  dicta  damHatHr\  fiuiHtn  Albim  transceHdit^  IcHgius  ptnctrata 
Gtrmania  fuam  qnisquam  priorum  (Tacitus).  In  these  cases  no 
doubt  ipse  and  quisqnam  depend  upon  the  subject  of  the  finite 
verb^  but  belong  strictly  speaking  to  the  ablative  absolute  only, 
which  offers  them  no  immediate  connecting  link.' 

51 7.  The  speaker  is  specially  apt  to  feci  perplexity  in  cases 
where  a  grammatical  concord  is  from  the  sense  impossible,  and  a 
third  clause  comes  in  which  custom  has  led  us  to  expect  to  agree 
with  both.  We  have  to  decide  in  favour  of  one  or  the  other,  and 
in  the  case  of  such  decision,  usage  may  establish  itself  differently 
in  different  languages,  while  it  may  vary  in  one  and  the  same. 

518.  In  the  case  of  subject,  predicate,  and  copula,  the  original  v» 
and  normal  rule  unquestionably  is  that  the  copula,  like  every  other  tet«wiH 
verb^  follows  the  number  of  the  subject ;  and  accordingly  we  find  mmm 
in  English  such  cases  as  it  was  my  orders,  what  is  six  winters?  in 
French  ^at  eux,  ^Hait  Us  petita  ties ;  in  Latin  nequam  pax  tst 
imdnciae  (Gellius).  In  German,  however,  when  the  predicate  is 
plural,  the  copula  b  used  in  the  same  number,  as  das  sind  swei 
pendUedene  eUnge.     Other  languages  have  similar  usages;  thus 

*  Sec  OB  UUs  pouit  Madvig,  A7.  nkr,^  iff. 
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in  Greek  we  find  ro  xfi^plov  toxno^  iirtp  wporepov  *Epvia  iSol 
imakovpTo  (TifUCYDlDEs),  and  in  French  we  find  such  expressions 
as  a  s0Ht  Id  des  vertus  de  rou  This  usage  seems  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  plural  makes  itself  more  characteristically  felt  than  the 
singular.  In  several  languages,  however,  the  converse  usage  is 
possible;  viz.,  the  copula  in  the  singular  is  added  to  a  plural 
<(ubject,  and  to  a  singular  predicate ;  cf.  such  Greek  sentences  as 
al  x'^PTfi^  Uopov  €vS<ufiov€ia^  atffietop  i<m  (Ant.)  ;  such  Latin 
ones  as  ioca  quae  Numuiia  appeUatur  (Sallust)  ;  such  English 
ones  as  tUH>  paces  in  t/u  vilest  earth  is  room  en&ttgh  (SHAKESPEARE) ; 
the  Spanish  ios  encamisados  era  gente  titedrosa  (CERVANTES) ;  and 
the  ^HG. /a/sc/ie  wegeist  dem  herrn  ein  graul  (Lu.).  We  find  a 
corresponding  use  in  the  person  of  the  verb,— cf.  the  English  it 
was  jroMf  is  that  you  f  the  French  ^est  tnoi^  c*est  nous,  ^est  vous^  in 
the  older  form  of  the  language  we  actually  find  ^est  eux.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  find  in  NHG.  das  xvaren  Sie^  sind  Sie  deuf 
O.  FR.  ce  fte  suisje  pas,  (testes  i*ous, 

519.  In  the  case  of  the  anticipatory  undefined  subject  with 
logical  subject  and  predicate,  we  find  that  in  French  the  use  is 
to  write  such  sentences  as  rarement  il  arrive  des  r&t^olntions,  ii  est 
des  gems  de  bien.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  in  German,  a 
geschehen  umtcalzungen. 

52a  A  participle  used  as  predicate  or  as  copula  may  follow  in 
gender  and  number  the  predicatival  substantive  instead  of  the 
subject  Cf.  the  Greek  ir&vra  itnytfai^  oica  n/T^oyti  (PLATO);  the 
Latin  paupertas  mihi  onus  visum  (TERENCE) ;  nisi  honos  ignominia 
putanda  est  (CiCERO) ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  Semiramis  puer 
esu  credita  «x/(JustinX  A  similar  usage  prevails  in  the  case  of  the 
predicatival  accusative ;  cf.  the  Greek  rtjv  ^w^p  iimicrrt  m  oyaBow  hip 
(Plato)  ;  used  attributively  as  the  Greek  rks  0vyaripa^,  waMa  Spra 
(Demosthenes)  ;  the  Latin  ludifuere,  MegaUsia  appeliata  (LivyX 
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521.  The  predicate,  instead  of  following  the  subject,  may  follow 
some  apposition  belonging  to  it ;  cf.  ^fjlSat,  iroXi9  a^rtrfeirmtf^  €m 
lUfffiK  Tin  'EXXoSo^  ctyi{^nra<rrai  (AesciIINES)  ;  Latin,  C^Vr/AifJW 
totius  Graidai  hmem  ixtitutupH  esse  XH>luerunt  (CiCERO) ;  Voisimii 
cppidum  Tuscorum  concrematnm  est ;  NHG.  die  Aegypter  aber^diis 
harte  und  geutsmassige  voik,  schlng  gUich  die  form  der  regel  nnd 
der  gexiM^kn/ieii  an/  ihre  versnc/it  (Herder).  This  holds  good 
even  when  the  sentence  is  turned  into  the  ablative  absolute ;  cmni 
cmaim  omiiomis  tamqHmn  x*este  detracta  (CiCERO).  In  connexion 
with  a  dbtributival  apposition  we  find  the  singular,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  subject  is  plural ;  cf.,  ai  rkxveu  to  ainr^  kmimi  tfrf9¥ 
ipyafmu  (PLATO) ;  die  sick  nach  des  meisters  tode  sogleich  enh 
sweiUn  nnd  offenhar  jeder  nur  cine  beschrdnkte  sinnesart  fiir  das 
rechte  erkamtU  (GOETIIE) ;  dd  die  KaJudtne  und  die  sarjande  von 
Semhlida€  ieslkher  stner  kiinste  pfiac  (WOLFRAM). 

522.  More  striking  is  the  construction  whereby  the  predicate  is 
made  to  agree  with  a  noun  compared  with  the  subject  (i)  in  gender, 
magis  pedes  quam  nrmn  tnta  sunt  (Sallust)  ;  (2)  in  number,  me nou 
faHtttm  iiierae  qnaHtum  Icnginquitas  temporis  mitigavit  (CiCERO) ;  ei 
cariora  semper  omnia  quam  dccns  fnit  (Sallust)  ;  (3)  in  gender 
and  number,  as  qnand  on  est  jeunes^  riches  et  jolies^  comme  twis, 
mesdames,  on  n'en  est  pas  r/dnites  d  Fartifice  (DiDEROT) ;  (4)  in 
person,  icoi  cMnrcp  17^19  iin0ovXivofu0a  (Thucydides)  ;  (5) 
in  person  and  number,  as  ^  rvxn  oel  /StKrtop  ^  17/^9  np^ 
a&rmp  hrifUkovfuiOa  (Demostiienes).  The  concord  of  the 
predicate  is  also  curious  u'ith  a  second  subject  connected  by 
the  words  and  not,  as  /leaven  and  not  toe  kave  safefy  fou^t  to^dety 
(Shakespeare). 

523.  In  Greek  an  apposition,  if  it  is  separated  from  the  noun 
to  which  it  belongs  by  a  relative  sentence,  may  follow  the  relathre 
pronoun  in  case ;  as,  ¥ivK\mw^  n^xoKMreu^  ip  o^oK^aoO  iXdmer^p, 
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amiOwp  lioXi^fiJOv  (Odysscj');  oi  waKaioi  €ie€ivoi,  &v  ovofMra  fiefoXa 
Xiyrrat  IliTTaiCOt)  tc  moX  BUarro^  (PLATO). 

524.  A  demonstrative  or  relative,  instead  of  following  the 
substantive  to  which  it  refers,  may  follow  a  noun  predicated  of  it, 
as  In  Latin  Ltucade  sunt  haec  decreta ;  id  caput  Arcadiae  erat 
(Liv.);  quod  si  mom  IwwiMis  summum  bonum  quaennmus^  std 
CHJusdam  animantis,  is  autcm  esset  nihil  aiiud  nisi  animus  (CiC) ; 
animal  Iwc  quim  vocamus  homincm  (Clc);  ii  sunt^  quam  tu 
nationem  appeliasti  (Cic);  in  prat  is  Fiaminiis^  qutm  nunc  cir^ 
cum  Flaminium  appellant  (LiV.);  Greek  ^/3o9,  ^v  alBii>  ttirofup 
(Pla.>.  The  predicate  of  the  main  sentence  may  then  follow 
the  relative  pronoun ;  cf.  Carmoncnscs,  quae  est  longe  firmissima 
totius  provifuiae  civitas^pcr  sc  cohortes  ejccit. 

525.  A  relative  pronoun  which  logically  refers  to  an  undefined 
subject  usually  follows  the  defined  predicate  which  belongs  to  it, 
and  of  course  the  predicate  of  the  pronoun  as  well.  Thus  the 
Germans  have  to  say,  es  war  cin  mann^  dcr  cs  mir  gesagt  hat ;  es 
sind  die  bestcn  menschen,  die  dir  das  raten.  In  the  same  way  in 
French,  cest  eux  qui  out  bAti,  In  French  it  is  further  to  be  observed 
that  the  person  of  the  verb  in  the  relative  sentence  follows  the 
defined  predicate,  as  c'est  moi  seul  qui  suis  coupabie.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  KHC.  use  is  to  say,  du  bist  cs,  der  mich  gerettet  hat. 

52d  In  a  relative  sentence  the  verb  goes  into  the  first  or  second 
person  in  connexion  with  the  subject  of  the  governing  sentence, 
although  the  relative  pronoun  refers  to  the  predicate,  and  the  third 
person  would  consequently  in  strictness  be  demanded  ;  cf.  in  Latin 
M4n  sm9^  ego  is  consul^  qui  nefas  eurbitrer  Gracchos  laudare  (CiC); 
mqui  iu  is  es,  qui  nescias  (ih.) ;  English,  i/tliou  beest  lu,  who  in  the 
happy  realuts  of  light  didst  outshine  myriads  (MiLTON)  \  I  am  thi 
person^  that  have  had  (Goldsmith).  This  kind  of  construction 
might  certainly  be  regarded  as  contamination  as  well ;  in  which 
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case,  in  the  last  example  given,  the  thoughts,  I  am  tfupersom  wka 
kiu  kmd^  and  /  km^e  kad^  must  have  become  confused.  The  same 
holds  good  of  a  combination  like  tiHC  der  penihdsUu  aufgabtn^ 
du  meintr  t&tigkcit  aufirltgt  tucrdcM  konntt  instead  of  konntin 
(GOE.X  With  this  we  may  compare  allaro  harm  bcista  thtro  tht  w 
giboram  arirnA*(HELIAND)  and  s€ega  Sntgtnn  \Ara  pe  ttrtedses  trodt 
uemwode, '  to  one  of  the  men  who  looked  at  the  inglorious  track ' 
(Beowulf)  ;  and  so  commonly  in  old  Saxon  and  Anglo-Saxon. 

527.  The  predicate  or  attribute,  instead  of  agreeing  with  the 
subject  or  the  word  which  it  defines,  may  agree  with  a  genitive 
depending  on  it,  cf.  ^X^e  S  eirl  ^1^7  f^tjffaiov  T€tp€aiao  xpvovor 
9injfwrpo¥  ^Mv  (HOM.).  Stranger  still  is  the  English  use,  tiure 
an  eleven  days*  journey  from  Horeh  unto  Kadesh-harnea  (Dcut  I  2). 
In  French,  the  kiiom  is,  to  say,  la  plnpart  de  ses  amis  Vabandon* 
nhtnt^  but  la  plnfiart  du  penple  voulait.  If  it  often  happens  that 
after  a  collective  with  a  plural  partitive  genitive  the  plural  stands 
(in  such  an  instance  as  eine  ansalil  soldntcn  sind  angckommen\  the 
genitive  certainly  does  not  need  to  be  regarded  as  the  only  reason 
for  the  plural,  since  such  an  usage  is  possible  in  itself  after  the 
collective :  see  Chap.  XV.,  section  447. 

528.  In  isolated  cases  we  find  in  Latin  an  attribute  referring  to 
a  person  addressed,  placed  in  the  vocative,  as  gnibiis.  Hector^ 
ab  oris  exspectate  venis  f  (Verg.) 

529.  We  may  gather,  then,  from  the  examples  given,  the  way 
in  which  concord  has  spread  beyond  the  area  which  strictly  speak- 
ing belongs  to  it  We  are  able,  accordingly,  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  way  In  which  this  process  grew  up  at  a  period  so  early  as  to 
reach  back  far  beyond  all  our  tradition.  No  doubt  we  have  to 
note  the  fact  that  concord  was  not  so  inevitable  in  the  oldest 
stages  of  language,  because  absolute  forms  without  inflexional 
suffixes  were  then  the  ruk. 
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FamniA-  53a  Lct  US  HOW  consider  the  first  rudiments  from  which  con- 

cord proceeded.  This  process  bears  a  certain  analogy  to  the 
concord  of  the  verb  in  number  and  person.  Verbal  forms  seem 
mostly  to  owe  their  origin  to  the  coalition  of  a  personal  pronoun 
with  the  tense  stem.  We  must  in  any  case  suppose  a  period  in 
which  substantives  coalesced  in  the  same  way  with  the  stem,  and 
in  which  pronouns  could  precede  the  stem  as  well.  We  must 
therefore  suppose,  to  illustrate  by  an  instance,  that  it  was  possible 
to  say  gihin  vater^  vater  gehen  and  ich  gchen,  just  as  much  as  to 
say  gehcn  ich,  gehcn  du,  gehen  /r,  etc.  There  are  various  non-Indo- 
European  languages,  such  as  the  Hungarian,  in  which  the  third 
person  singular  differs  from  the  other  persons  of  the  same  number 
by  dispensing  with  a  suffix.  In  these  languages,  then,  the  original 
plan  maintains  itself  of  coalition  according  to  the  hvm\i\z  geiun 
vaUr  or  vater  gehen.  The  further  development  then  proceeds  from 
a  reduplication  of  the  subject,  a  process  not  without  analogies  at 
certain  stages  in  the  life  of  modern  languages ;  cf.  der  kirclihof  er 
liegi  wit  am  tage,  die  glocke  sit  donnert  ein  mdchtiges  eins  ;  freUich 
isi  er  SH  preisen,  der  mann  (cf  supra,  p.  1 16) ;  je  ie  sais,  moi,  il  ne 
vemlut  pas,  lui  \  toi,  tu  vivras  vil  et  maiheureux,  [This  use  is  of 
course  very  common  in  English  and  German  ballad  poetry.]  We 
most  here  mention  the  anticipation  of  the  subject  by  means  of  an 
indefinite  es,  as  es  genligt  ein  wort.  The  pronoun  originally  was 
doubled  only  in  cases  where  it  had  to  be  specially  emphasised. 
But  how  such  pronominal  reduplication  is  able  gradually  to  spread, 
and  especially  as  it  is  favoured  by  the  phonetic  reduction  of  the  pro- 
nominal forms,  is  shown  by  Bavarian  dialects  in  which  we  find  such 
curious  amalgams  as  the  following :  mtr  hammer  (  ■>  wir  hahen  wir) 
or  hammer  mtr ;  ess  lebts^*  ihr  lebt  ihr'  or  lebts  ess.  The  process 
has  thus  repeated  itself  in  the  case  of  the  verbal  forms,  when 
already  made  and  finished,  which  at  an  earlier  period  was  in 
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operation  oii  the  tense  stems.  The  pronouns  which  coalesce 
enclitically  have  become  fused  with  the  verb,  and  have  shown  an 
increasing  tendency  to  lose  their  original  character  of  the  subject 
of  the  verbs  with  which  they  are  connected.  In  the  IE.  original 
language  the  development  must  already  have  gone  so  far  that  the 
formula  XHittr  gthen  was  entirely  replaced  by  the  formula  xniHr 
gthen  er.  The  suffixed  pronoun  however  maintains,  in  the  first 
place,  still  a  double  function.  In  certain  cases  it  still  serves  as  the 
subject  (as  in  the  Latin  iego^  ^fgi^)  \  in  other  cases  it  is  merely  by 
the  concord  that  it  shows  its  relationship  with  the  subject  {zspaier 
i^S^U  f£<f  uribo\  In  most  IE.  languages  of  the  present  day  the 
second  function  alone  has  sur\'ived.  The  main  reason  which  has 
conduced  to  render  the  employment  of  a  second  subject-pronoun 
general,  is  this,  that  tlie  suffixes  were  no  longer  sufficient  for  the 
characterisation  of  the  forms.  For  the  rest,  the  concord  of  the 
verbal  predicate  with  the  subject  has  no  value  in  itself.  Thus  our 
personal  endings  would  merely  be  so  much  superfluous  ballast,  did 
they  not,  on  the  one  hand,  serve  to  mark  the  verb  as  such,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  certain  cases  to  express  the  difference  between 
different  moods ;  though  such  service  is,  indeed,  but  very  imperfectly 
performed,  and  in  an  unnecessarily  complicated  way. 

S3I.  As  for  the  concord  of  nouns,  that  of  gender  and  number 
at  any  rate  is  first  formed  in  the  pronoun  to  which  reference  is 
made,  to  which  grammatical  gender  also  owes  its  origin.  Concord 
in  case  first  appears  in  the  case  of  apposition.  Here,  likewise,  no 
absolute  necessity  exists  for  employing  the  case-sign  twice.'  At 
the  same  time  we  are  tempted  to  regard  the  apposition  to  one  part 

^  \Vc  tee  Uiis  bett  bjr  obsenring  that  at  a  more  recent  epoch,  when  the  connexion  b 
very  dote,  the  principle  of  concord  is  again  giren  up,  and  the  inflexion  of  the  first  com* 
poBcnt  part  omitted ;  cf.  mho.  0les  kiimic  Cuntktrts  Uf,  «ff  kHmiC  ArtAut  k^vt  \  MHG. 
Fri^drkk  SckilUrt^  dtt  JUrm  Miiiler ;  even  in  Goethe  we  find  Ja  ktrm  Cmrfylis^  etc 
Ilaaa  5(adis  cvtn  Mjt»  k€rr  AekiiUt  dem  ritUr. 
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of  the  sentence  as  a  repeated  employment  of  this  part.  A  concord 
in  gender  and  number  occurs  even  at  the  present  day  only  where 
it  is  demanded  by  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  concord  of  the 
attributive  and  predicative  adjective  can  have  grown  only  out  of 
the  substantive  used  as  an  apposition  or  as  a  predicate :  in  other 
words,  their  origin  reaches  back  to  an  epoch  in  which  the  adjec- 
tive had  not  yet  freed  itself  from  the  category  of  the  substantive, 
and  assumed  a  position  in  a  category  of  its  own.  The  starting- 
point  was  afforded  by  those  substantives  which  in  the  Latin 
grammars  are  called  mobilia^  such  as  coquus — coqua ;  rex — regina, 
etc  As  such  substantives  passed  into  adjectives  (cf  below,  chap- 
ter XX.),  they  maintain  the  concord,  and  it  came  to  be  regarded  as 
of  the  essence  of  the  adjective. 

532.  The  concord  of  tense,  the  so-called  constcutio  UmporuWy 
has,  generally  speaking,  failed  to  extend  beyond  the  area  originally 
assigned  to  it  The  exceptions  to  the  rules  laid  down  on  this  sub- 
ject .show  that  the  tense  in  dependent  sentences  does  not,  strictly 
speaking,  follow  that  of  the  clause  on  which  such  sentence 
depends,  but  that  it  settles  itself  independently  on  principles  of 
its  own.  The  concord  of  the  mood,  which  sometimes  further 
affects  that  of  the  tense,  is  somewhat  more  extended.  Cf.  the 
Latin  tantum  'vduit  crror^  ut^  corpora  cremata  cum  scirent^  tamen  ea 
fitri  apnd  inferos  fingertnt^  quoi  sine  corporibns  nee  fieri  possent  nee 
intelUgi  (instead  of  possnnt^  Cic);  invitus  feci^  ut  fortissimi  viri 
T.  Fiaminii  fratrem  e  senatn  ejicerem  septem  annis  postqnam  consul 
fuissei  ifuerai^  ClC);  cum  timidius  agerct^  quam  superioribus 
diehis  consuesset  (Caes-V  The  assimilation  of  mood  is  toler- 
ably regular  in  mug. 

I  Cr.  Dracccr,  !$!•  $. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

ECONOMY    OF     EXPRESSION. 

THE  more  economical  or  more  abundant  use  of  linguistic 
means  of  expressing  a  thought  is  determined  by  the  need.  < 
It  cannot  indeed  be  denied  that  these  means  are  often  employed  ui^ ««£ 
in  luxurious  superfluity.  But,  on  the  whole,  our  linguistic  activity 
is  characterised  by  a  certain  trait  of  parsimony.  Everywhere  wc 
find  modes  of  expression  forced  into  existence  which  contain 
only  just  so  much  as  is  requisite  to  their  being  understood.  The 
amount  of  linguistic  material  employed  varies  in  each  case  with 
the  situation,  with  the  previous  conversation,  with  the  relative 
approximation  of  the  speakers  to  a  common  state  of  mind. 
Under  some  conditions  a  word  may  speak  as  plainly  as  a  whole 
sentence  under  others.  If  we  take  as  a  standard  the  form  of 
expression  which  will  convey  a  thought  under  all  possible  condi- 
tions to  any  possible  hearer,  the  other  forms  in  use  appear  to  be 
imperfect 

S34.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  what  is  called  eUipst  should  1 


have  played  a  great  part  with  our  grammarians.  When  theLMiIdhft 
terser  expression  is  invariably  referred  to  a  more  circumstantial  cMtt,«r«ht 
equivalent  as  the  standard,  there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the^t^ 
possible  assumption  of  ellipses.  The  abuses  to  which  this  led '''^'""'** 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  arc  well  known.  They 
were,  however,  only  an  extreme  result  of  conceptions  still  repre- 
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seated  in  our  grammars.  This  standard  must  be  given  up,  and 
every  form  of  expression  be  apprehended  in  accordance  with  its 
origin  without  any  intrusion  of  alien  matter.  The  assumption 
of  ellipse  will  then  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Or  else,  the  notion 
of  ellipse  will  have  to  be  given  a  far  wider  application  than  it 
has  hitherto  had ;  it  will  have  to  be  conceded  that  it  is  of  the 
essence  of  linguistic  expression  to  be  elliptical,  to  contain  less 
than  the  full  contents  of  what  is  thought,  so  that,  in  regard  to 
ellipse,  the  various  modes  of  expression  differ  only  in  degree. 
Wodbt  535.  We  will  consider  first  the  cases  in  which  a  word  or  a 

mffHtd'  phrase  is  supplied  from  what  precedes  or  from  what  follows.  Here 
the  question  immediately  presents  itself,  whether  and  how  far 
we  are  justified  in  the  expressions  j///i^/iV</.  We  saw  above  (p.  129) 
that  an  element  of  a  sentence  may  be  posited  more  than  once. 
The  other  elements  then  assume  a  similar  relation  to  both 
positions.  It  will  hardly  be  contended  for  all  cases  that  these 
other  elements  would  in  the  normal  sentence  be  also  doubly 
posited,  that  they  are  actually  posited  once,  and  a  second  (third, 
fourth)  time  have  to  be  supplied.  Least  of  all  is  the  notion 
of  supplying  applicable  in  the  construction  airo  koivov.  But  in 
such  a  sentence  as  he  sazv  me  and  grew  pale  it  will  likewise  not 
be  thought  necessary  to  supply  he  with  grcu*  pale ;  nor,  in  such 
a  combination  as  in  fear  and  hope,  will  any  one  think  of  *  supplying ' 
the  preposition  before  hope^  because  we  can  also  say  ///  fear  and  in 
hope.  It  is  a  question,  ho^vever,  whether  the  notion  of  '  supplying ' 
cannot  be  wholly  dropped,  and  replaced  by  that  of  single  positing 
with  piurai  referenee.  Only,  in  this  ca.se,  we  must  further  cease 
to  conceive  what  is  commonly  called  a  sentence  as  a  closed 
and  independent  unity,  and  regard  it  rather  as  a  link  in  a  con- 
tinuous series. 

53d  It  is  customary  to  assume  ellipse  in  cases  such  as  dii 
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tUMtstiti  und  die  fmHSosische  spracke,  and  still  more  decidedly  in 
the  form  die  denUclu  sprache  und  die  fraHsosische,  But  that 
we  have  here  merely  a  pair  of  elements  standing  in  the  same 
relation  to  a  third,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  other  lanj^ages, 
though  not  in  German,  similar  modes  of  expression  can  be 
replaced  by  others  in  which  the  two  elements  arc  treated  as  a 
unity,  and  attached  as  such  to  the  third,  which  now  becomes, 
properly  speaking,  the  second.  This  is  shown  by  the  use  of 
the  plural  We  say,  for  instance,  quarta  et  Martin  Ugioues  (beside 
legio  Afnrtia  quartnque,  both  in  Cicero),  Falcrnum  et  Capannm 
ngn^s  (for  ^grnm,  LiV.);  Italian,  It  iin^e  greca  e  /atifia  {beside 
/ti  lingua  greca  e  laiind) ;  French,  Us  iangttes  frati^aise  et  allcmande^ 
les  onsiime  et  dousihne  siecies ;  English,  tite  Gerviati  and  Frenck 
langHogis, 

537.  Similar  is  the  case  where  a  single  common  element  is 
accompanied  by  a  plurality  of  mutually  corresiX)nding  elements  ; 
e.g.  John  xvrites  xccU^  James  badly.  That  the  current  assumption 
of  an  elli|)se  is  here  likewise  superfluous,  nay  inadmissible,  is 
shown  again  by  the  use  in  many  languages  of  the  plural  predicate  ; 
cf  Latin,  Palatium  Romulus^  Remus  Aventinnm  ad  inangnrandum 
templa  capiunt  (Liv.) ;  and  similarly  with  the  ablative  absolute : 
ilU  Antiodio^  hie  Mithridate  puis  is  (Tac).  Itvcn  in  the  case 
of  disjoined  subjects  the  plural  predicate  is  in  many  languages 
as  current  as  the  singular ;  cf  Latin,  si  quid  Socrates  aut  Aristippus 
contra  morem  eonsuetudinemque  eivilcm  Jeccrint  locutive  sint  (CiC) ; 
haec  si  neque  ego  neque  tu  fecimus  (Cic.) :  Roma  an  Carthago  jura 
gentibns  darent  (LiV.) ;  French,  ou  la  Iwnte  ou  toeeasion  le  diUrom- 
peront ;  ni  la  douceur,  ni  la  Jorce  n'y  peuvent  rien ;  English,  nor 
xifood^  nor  tra,  nor  bush  are  there  (ScOTT).  This  plural  has  in 
any  case  originated  from  instances  in  which  the  copulative  con- 
nexion  could  be  substituted  without  essential  alteration  of  meaning, 

Z 
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and  thence  been  extended  by  analogy  to  cases  where  no  such 
substitution  was  possible.  It  proves  that  for  the  linguistic 
instinct  the  predicate  has  been  posited  once  and  not  twice. 

538.  Instances  of  an  element  common  to  both  principal  and 
subordinate  sentence  (or,  if  it  be  preferred,  to  be  supplied  in 
one  of  them)  occur  in  the  variety  of  airo  koipov  discussed  on 
p.  I33»  and  also  in  relative  sentences,  which  have  a  different 
origin  ;  eg.  the  Latin  (giU  tacct  cons€ntit\  Further,  in  MIIG.,  when 
a  subordinate  sentence  without  conjunction  stands  in  the  relation 
of  object  to  the  principal  sentence :  dA  wdndt  ich  st(cU  ftindt 
(Minnesinger)  ;  her  sprach  were  intrunnin  (RoTllER).  Rarer  are 
other  cases :  nunt  wets  ich  wie  cs  beginne  (Tristan)  ;  xves  tr 
im  geddhti  daz  elliu  diu  wolde  bedwingen  (Judith)  ;  mitihiu  ihtr 
heilant  gisah  thio  $nenigi  steig  ufan  berg  (Fragm,  t/ieot);  ketn 
einer  her  tmt  dem  opfer^  brecht  auch  vii  goiis  dan*on  (H.  Sachs)  ; 
da  ihn  die  sehone  /raw  erblicket,  winckt  ihm  (ib.) ;  was  ich  da 
trdutNCfid  jauchzt  und  litt^  muss  wachend  nun  erfahren  (GOE.) ; 
dais^  indem  er  ihn  gesegnete,  ihm  gebci  und  sprach  (Lu.). 

539.  It  occurs  very  commonly  in  dialogue  that  words  of  one 
speaker  are  not  repeated  by  the  other.  Dut  this  will  not  serve 
to  justify  the  assumption  that  the  words  are  necessarily  supplied 
For  dialogue  itself  must,  not  less  than  the  single  speech,  be 
r^arded  as  a  continuous  and  connected  whole. 

54a  It  strikes  us  now  as  a  singular  anomaly  when  an  element 
belongs  in  common  to  two  sentences  which,  instead  of  being 
continuous,  are  separated  by  a  third  sentence ;  cf  swas  er  den 
kuitic  i  geuhaltt  des  wart  ir  Meticnstuni  mir^  und  (er)  jach,  si  ware 
gar  s€  k/r  (WOLFRAM)  ;  wer  mit  wolfen  wil  geulen,  der  muss  auch 
mit  in  heuieu^  sunsi  tun  sit  sick  baid  meulen  und  (er)  ist  bei  in 
unwert  (H.  Sachs).  Similarly,  when  the  sentences  to  which  the 
element  is  jointly  referable  are  only  formally  continuous,  without 
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any  direct  relation  to  one  another ;  cf.  s^  isi  gesikehtH  dcs  ir  dd 
gtrt  und  xvaneni  ("ye  ween'),  ///i>  st  tcw/  gesckektm  (Hartmakn 
VON  AUE). 

541.  The  common  clement  may  either  stand  between  those 
which  arc  not  common,  so  that  it  is  referable  with  equal  case  to 
either  (oiro  itomvOX  or  it  stands  at  the  outset  or  at  the  close  of 
the  whole  sentence ;  it  is  then  nearer  no  doubt  to  the  one,  but 
still  without  difficulty  referable  also  to  the  other ;  or,  finally,  it 
is  inserted  in  one  of  the  groups  to  which  it  is  jointly  referable, 
in  which  case  it  appears,  in  the  first  instance,  to  belong  to  this 
group  alone.  In  modem  German  such  insertions  are  only  familiar 
in  the  first  group.  It  is  here  that  the  hypothesis  of  sttpffyingXht 
second  (third,  etc)  group  has  the  most  in  its  favour.  In  Mlia 
insertion  in  the  second  group  is  not  very  rare :  wAgt  and  wtne  viau 
('  my  rclati\*es  and  subordinates  *) ;  gcUicke  und  Si/rides  heil ;  daz 
kh  mucs  Hud  stcrbiH  sol.  Instances  in  MIIG.  arc  :  nichi  souHt^  wond 
und  sUmenschciH,  tnir  glanzte  unr  vtciH  kind  (HUKGKk);  €S  beif 
nnd  wnU,  wii  dcr  hund  auch  immer  tt^/7/(HKlNK.  ALBERTS  arienV 
Cf.  Italian,  //  mar  tranquilh  €  taura  era  soai^t  (Petr-\RCA)  ;  H9n 
pur  per  taria  gemiti  e  scspiri,  tna  vo/an  braeeia  e  spalU  ( AklOSTO) ; 
Old  French,  Breton  Vewsaigfu  lor  signor  (•  their  lord's  battle-cry  *), 
€  li  /domain  crUnt  la  lor ;  Greek,  otrre  /3«»/io9  our  'AwoXXwi^of  to/M9 
0wci  Of  (EURiriDES).  In  this  construction,  again,  there  can  be 
no  question  of  'supplying.'  The  case  is  rather  that  the  first 
group  remains  incomplete  until  the  common  element  is  uttered, 
which,  in  the  moment  of  utterance,  serves  to  complete  the  first 
and  the  second  group  at  once. 

542.  The  function  of  a  common  clement  is  often  not  perfectly 
identical  in  its  several  relations.  Hence  arises  a  grammatical 
discord,  since  the  grammatical  form  of  the  element  can  only 
indicate  a  single  function.    The  dislike  of  this  discord,  evidenced 
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by  the  repetition  of  the  common  clement,  varies  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent languages  and  periods. 

543.  Such  a  discord  is  everywhere  least  ofTensive  in  the  person 
and  number  of  the  verb.  Cf.  er  hat  mich  chen  so  licb  wie  du  ;  du 
glaubst  cs^iclt  mcht\  sic  rcisai  morgcn  ab  —  ich  auch.  It  strikes 
usy  however,  as  abnormal,  when  the  common  element  is  made 
to  conform  to  the  second  group ;  cf.  avTo^  fi€P  t/So>p,  iyw  ii  olvov 
itlwu  (De.M.)  ;  dass  ich  im  vatcr  und  dcr  rater  in  mir  ist  (Lu.); 
non  socii  in  fide,  non  cxcrcittts  in  officio  tnansit  (Liv.).  Di.scord 
of  tense  is  ignored  in  the  following :  rf^U  oftoioi  xal  t6t€  xal  vvp 
(V^A€v(TlIUC.);  aXKa  fikv  nporepop,  aXka  Si  vvv  weipa  Xeyfii'  (Xen.). 
Difference  of  tense  and  mood  at  once  is  ignored  in  eVfiSP;  ov 
Tore,  dXka  vvv  i€i(ov  (Dem.).  It  is  further  of  fairly  common 
occurrence  that  the  infinitive  has  to  be  borrowed  from  a  finite 
verb  :  cr  hat  gchandc/t,  wic  cr  musstc  \  still  in  MUG.  nach  der  mtn 
kcrzc  ie  ranc  und  icmcr  mnoz  ;  Greek,  ituvv  ^oKpiria^  t^a>,  olfiai 
it  teal  vii&v  rov%  iroXXoi^  (Pla.).  It  is  rarer  for  a  participle 
to  be  thus  borrowed,  as  in  MlIc;. :  daz  din  minn  dich  vcricitct,  ais  si 
manege n  hdt.  The  same  form  sometimes  scnes  in  German  as 
both  infinitive  and  participle  :  ich  habe  es  nicht  nnd  werde  es  nicht 
vergesscn  (Klopstock)  ;  cf  further  examples  in  Andresen,  Sprachg, 
p.  133.  H.  Sachs  says  sn  chren  scin  wir  zn  cuch  knmcn,  tin  histori 
tfti  fiir  genumen,  although  the  perfect  of  the  second  verb  would 
have  had  to  be  written  in  full  with  Iwben,  not  scin, 

544*  In  the  case  of  nouns  such  discords  are  in  modem 
German  almost  without  exception  discarded  ;  but  they  occur 
frequently  in  the  older  language,  especially  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  also  in  other  languages.  Thus  the  adjective  agrees 
with  the  nearer  only  of  two  copulatively  connected  substantives  : 
<Mr/  meintm  grossen  kummir  und  tranrigkeit  (Lu.)  ;  X'on  tunr  saat 
nnd  wtimbtrgm  (Lu.) ;  sdn  sonstigtr  etnst  nnd  trockenheit  (GOE.)  ; 
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sciftcr  gfUH^hftlichcn  trockcnhcit  uud  crnst  (ib.) ;  many  examples 
arc  given  in  Andrcsen,  Sprachg,  1 27  AT. ;  French,  un  homme  on  une 
femmt  may^t ;  Italian,  in  publica  Htilita  cd  cnore,  U  dttik  td  i  viUagi 
wagHiJichi\  Spanish,  toda  sa  parenUla  y  criados,  ia  mnititud  y 
dolor^  /«f  fimsiamtnios  y  mtmorias^  hh  pabcUon  o  tUtuia  \  Latin, 
nrbtm  ac  portum  xHiHdum  (Liv,).  A  word  governed  by  two  or 
more  prepositions  which  require  different  cases  may  be  posited 
only  once  without  difficulty  where  its  cases  are  phonetically 
identical,  as  in  mit  und  ohnc  host ;  but  also  where  they  phonetically 
diN^ergc,  as  in  um  und  mbcn  dan  hochaltare  (GoE.);  durch  und 
wilttlst  dcr  spmchc  (Hkkder)  ;  further  examples  in  Andresen, 
Sprachg.  p.  128.  Similarly,  a  single  form,  standing  in  relation 
to  two  or  more  verbs,  may  represent  two  or  more  cases,  as  in 
Latin,  qnod  tacium  €st  ct  iile  adjnnxit  (Cic.)  ;  quae  neque  ego  tcnc0 
neque  snnt  ejus  generis  (ib.);  NIK;,  tsjas  geschieht  und  ich  nicht 
kindem  kann  (Le.)  ;  eine  dose,  die  er  mit  80  gulden  bezahlt  hdtU  und 
nur  40  wert  ware  (GOE.);'  ttv/////  uus  fiir  die  zukunft  der  himmet 
sehmeiekeln  und  bedrohen  kann  (GOE.) ;  bei  dcssen  gebraneh  wir  ein- 
ander  $nehr  sehmciehein  ais  irrietzcn  (GoE.);-  leidlicherwcr  mir  vnd 
kei  aueh  iieber  das  drey  oder  vierteglich  fieber  (If.  Sachs)  ;  with 
insertion,  xmd  xvissen  nit  jr  x^'iden^art  mag  offt  iang  haben  nit  mehr 
fug  (H.  Sachs).  Even  a  word  dependent  on  a  prcix^sition  may 
be  at  the  same  time  made  the  subject  of  the  following  verb: 
dan  iesst  er  uns  fiirtragen  sehon  das  heilig  euangelion  durch  sein 
heilige  junger,  deuten  all  christlich  prcdiger  (H.  Sacii.S)  ;  ?w/  ritter 
Cninis  ich  lass  het  lieb  /raw  Gardeleyc  (ib.).  The  licence  is  also 
extended  to  cases  in  which  phonetically  divergent  forms  u*ould 
properly  be  required.  Especially  frequent  is  the  use  of  an  oblique 
case,  as  at  the  same  time  the  subject  of  a  following  verb.  Thus 
with  asyndetic  juxtaposition  :  Hess  der  bischoff  die  seimn  iiber  das 
'  Cf,  Andreten,  S/nuAg,  pp.  139,  130.  »  C/,  iM.  p.  133. 
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her  laufcn,  erstaclun  dcr  etlich  (WiLTWOLT  VON  SCHAUMBURG, 
1 507) ;  with  insertion,  ich  war  sdb  bet  dieser  fiandhmg^  gschach  e  du 
want  gcborn  (H.  Sachs).  Similarly  in  constructions  with  und\ 
very  common  in  MIIG^  as  es  miihte  uns  icol  gelingen  und  brahttn 
dir die  froHWcn ;  but  also  still  in  NIIG.,  as  in  cr  setzte  sich  aufeinen 
jcglichen  unter  ihncn  und  wurden  alU  voll  des  heiiigcn  geisies  (Lu.) ; 
dem  es  krenke  meinethaibcu  und  meincn  ohrcn  offcnbare  (Lu.) ;  audi 
dem^  dcr  sie  ^*er/oigt,  utidflcht  und  schenkt  und  schi%S}ri%  leird  kaum 
tin  biick  gegonnt,  und  unrd  nur  halb  gc/wret  (Les.).  In  con- 
structions with  loan  (  =  *for*):  //////  cuch  bcdcnken,  zcan  ws'sset 
selber  ge  gar  zcoi (H,  Sachs).  Incongruence  may  further  accom- 
pany the  anomaly  noticed  on  p.  354,  as  in  bcitbe  ich  dne  tnan  bt 
in  zuxi  jAr  odcr  driu,  sd  isi  mln  Jurrc  ithte  tot  und  kument  (*you 
come*)  in  sl^  grdcc  not  (Hartmann  von  Aue).  Examples  in  the 
case  of  awo  icoivov  with  logical  subordination  have  been  given 
above,  pp.  133  and  134.  In  Latin  even  a  nominative  may  replace 
an  accusative :  qui  fatctur  ,  .  ,  ct  ,  ,  ,  non  timco  (Cic.) ;  a  dative 
an  accusative  :  cuifidem  fiabcnt  ct  bene  rebus  suis  consuUre  arbitran* 
tnr  (ib.).  A  possessive  pronoun  may  also  represent  the  corre- 
sponding personal  pronoun  ;  ja  xoas  ez  ie  din  site  unde  hdst  mir  da 
mitt  gemachct  manege  sunere  (Hartmann  von  Aue);  aisobald 
stnnden  seine  sckenkei  und  knochel  fate,  sprang  auf  (Lu.).  Or 
a  dA  connected  with  an  adverb  may  represent  the  demonstrative 
pronoun  :  dd  $nite  so  muezeget  der  muot  und  (das)  ist  dim  Itbt  ein 
mickil  gu0t  (Gottfrid  von  Strassburc).  Finally,  two  different 
elements  may,  as  a  single  whole,  form  the  subject  of  a  following 
\*erb ;  as  in  ^  vuorte  si  in  bt  dtr  hant  und  sdzen  sue  einan- 
dtr  mider  (HARTMANN  VON  AUE);  dd  nam  das  Constanttnis 
wth  ir  ioehttr,  die  %vas  h^'ritch,  unde  bdtin  Diethcrtcfu  (ROTHER); 
wii  hersog  Jason  wardi  x^erbrandt  von  Medea  also  genandt ; 
hitten   eMk    vor  viel  seit  x^ertrieben    (H.  Sachs);    so   hertzlieb 
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vom    htrtsiub  muss   schtidtn  vnd  gtMtslich  kiin  koffuung   mekr 
kamdt  (ib.). 

$4$.  We  have  seen  in  Chapter  xvi.  that  two  principal  notions  Aim^^ 
may  be  connected  by  several  links^  which  serve  to  define  mote 
closely  the  nature  of  the  connexion,  whether  this  relation  be  at 
once  grammatical  and  psychological,  or  purely  psychological  and 
at  variance  with  the  grammatical  connexion.  Now  since  expres- 
sions frequently  occur  in  which  these  links  arc  dispensed  with,  we 
arc  easily  tempted  to  explain  these  as  ellipses.  This  view  is 
however  in  nuny  cases  to  be  entirely  rejected.  If,  for  instance, 
instead  of  Hectoris  Andromache  and  Coecilin  Mcteiii  we  can  say 
more  exactly  AndrofHache  nxor  Hectoris  and  Caeciiia  filia  Metelli^ 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  in  the  .shorter  expressions  the  forms 
uxor  or  Jilia  are  to  be  supplied,  for  they  may  be  independently 
explained  from  the  general  function  of  the  genitive ;  and  whoe\xrr 
assumes  an  ellipse  here  must,  if  he  be  logical,  follow  the  gram- 
marians of  the  sixteenth  century  in  assuming  ellipse  for  ever)' 
genitive.  Beside  these,  however,  iKcur  expressions  in  regard  to 
which  the  term  elliptical  cannot  be  denied  a  certain  justification, 
in  so  far  as  they  have  originated  in  more  complete  expressions, 
where,  however,  we  are  not  on  that  account  to  assume  the  omission 
of  a  definite  word. 

546.  Indications  of  direction  were  doubtless  originally  dcx-el- 
oped  only  with  verbs  of  motion.  Direction  is  now  often  stated 
with  \txh&  of  preparing  and  the  like;  as  in  MIIG.  sich  bcreite  fOH 
dem  lande  vU  tnanic  ritttr  stare (NlDELUNGENLiEl>) ;  ivirsuln  onck 
H$u  bertitcn  luim  w  pnMm  /ant  (ib.) ;  d^  sonmte  tnan  ('  accoutred 
in ')  dim  dtgenen  von  dannen  wafen  und  gewant  (ib.  C.) ;  di  sick 
ffigarwei  hAten  st  strtte  Af  daz  velt  (Alpiiart)  ;  dd  vazte  sich  der 
hirsogt  in  des  kHniges  //ij/'C  then  the  duke  arranged  himself  to  go 
to  the  king's  court  *)  (KaiscrehroMiJi'%  and  often  elsewhere  in  this 
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work  ;  cf.  Greek,  ^i^po^  >;y  ottcaie  wap€urtc€va(6fi€vo^  (XeN.)  ; 
similarly,  €tciKetHrav  eVl  ra  iw\a  (ib.).*  Similarly  with  MHO. 
r^woi :  //<r/j  ins  nhucn  von  ///?//  (Hartmann  VON  AUE)  ;  kh  r/iine 
dir  das  rtclu  von  hinncn  vliihticltchc  (RUDOLF  VON  Ems).  Cf. 
also  Greek,  iicKtivtw  rrjv  woXip  ciV  ;^a>piW.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  in  such  phrases  there  floated  in  the  speaker's  mind 
the  unexpressed  infinite  of  a  definite  verb  such  as  fo  go  or  ride. 
The  psychological  process  to  which,  e.g.,  the  phrase  7rapa(rK€vd(€<r0ai 
4HKai€  owes  its  origin  is  rather  the  following.  In  the  first  place, 
the  two  notions  of  preparing  oneself,  and  of  the  local  terminus 
which  the  preparation  is  designed  to  attain,  present  themselves 
to  consciousness,  and  arc  directly  connected  as  psychological 
subject  and  predicate.  Since,  however,  it  was  already  usual  in 
such  sentences  as  wopevoprat  oiKaie  or  vapa<rK€vd^oprai  oucoSc 
itop€V€cfiai  to  express  the  local  terminus  in  a  definite  form,  this 
was  also  applied  in  the  present  c<isc.  The  process  is  thus  the 
work  of  two  distinct  factors :  first,  the  capacity  which  existed  in 
language  even  before  the  rise  of  its  formal  elements,  and  which 
nc\'er  dies  out  of  it,  of  expressing  the  mutual  relation  of  two 
notions  in  consciousness  —  whether  this  relation  be  given  im- 
mediately, or  only  mediately  through  other  notions — by  mere 
juxtaposition  of  the  terms  which  denote  these  notions  ;  secondly, 
the  analogy  of  the  already  developed  forms  of  expression. 

547.  The  same  process  occurs  in  numerous  other  cases.  Many 
of  the  expressions  discussed  in  Chapter  VI.,  such  as  sdurs  bei  seite, 
urr  da  f  etc,  belong  to  this  head.  When  once  the  majority  of 
words  had  assumed  formal  elements,  the  capacity  just  described* 

'  Whea  tttch  combisationt  becooie  usual,  the  meaning  of  the  verb  oiay  be  modified, 
mrHion  ia  a  particular  directioa  being  treated  lirst  as  an  es»ential  port  of  the  meaning, 
and  finallf  as  its  priodpal  oonstitacnt.  Ihus  in  Niio.  tfkifkem  originally  meant  Mo 
pMt  right*;  ftri$et  *a  btcaking  up';  mm/htfkem,  the  opposite  of  anfstkUgm  [i.e,  the 
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and  more  closely  investigated  in  Chapter  vi.,  could  not  come 
into  play  without  the  meaning  of  these  formal  elements  assert- 
ing itself  at  the  same  time.  Wc  have  now  to  consider  a  few 
other  constructions  of  this  kind  which  are  commonly  treated  as 
eUiptical. 

54S.  Most  nearly  akin  to  those  already  discussed  are  terms 
of  dinctWH  following  the  verbs :  koniun^  $nogai^  soUch^  uh>IUh^ 
dHrfat,  mUsutt,  lasscu,  eg.  ich  mag  nichi  nach  house,  ich  iasse  dick 
mickt  fort.  These  have  become  so  far  *  usual  *  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  our  present  linguistic  instinct  they  cannot  possibly 
be  described  as  elliptical.  Further,  such  phrases  as  cr  isi  icv^,  er 
isf  Hack  KoM,  which  are  to  be  understood  exactly  in  the  same 
way  as  ir  ist  in  Rom,  i.e.  wcg  and  fiach  Rotn  are  to  be  taken  as 
predicates,  ist  as  copula.  Cf.  Latin  constructions  such  as  guautU 
cogitas  Romam?  (Cic.) ;  ipscst  quern  volui  olnunptt  ('of  whom  1 
wished  that  he  should  meet  me,*  Tek.)  ;  puto  utrumquc  ad  aquas 
(Clc). 

549.  If  we  .say  ich  mochtc  dich  nicht  andcrs,  ais  du  bisi,  this 
will  hardly  be  explained  as  an  ellipse  of  habcn.  An  ellipse  of 
seiu  would  be  more  natural  ;  but  its  insertion  would  produce 
an  un-German  construction.  And  the  same  reason  which  forbids 
us  to  supply  a  scin  here,  forbids  us  equally  to  supply  esse  in 
the  Latin  Strato  physicum  sc  voiuit  (Clc). 

55a  In  Latin  a  subject-nominative  is  occasionally  follouxd 
by  an  accusative  without  a  verb :  sus  Mincn^am,  fortes  fortuua, 
Manas  tManum,  dii  mciiora  \  quae  cum  dixisset,  Cotta  fiuem  (CiC) ; 
e;go  si  litteras  tuas  (ib.) ;  quid  tu  mihi  testis  f  These  constructions 
are  not  explained  by  naming  a  verb  to  be  supplied.  We  must 
rather  say :  Two  notions  are  here  combined  in  the  form  of  nomi- 
native and  accusative,  because  they  stand  in  the  same  relation 
as  that  which,  in  a  more  complete  sentence,  holds  between  subject 
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and  predicate.  Similarly  to  be  conceived  is  the  immediate  con- 
nexion of  a  subject-nominative  with  a  prepositional  determinant 
or  an  adverb,  as  in  itaqHi  ad  tcmpus  ad  Pisoms  omnes  (ClC)»  hoc 
kacttmus  (where  hoc  could  no  doubt  be  equally  conceived  as  accu- 
sativeX  ««  tn  id  mtlins  f  tu  quid  temere,  ne  quid  crtidelittr ;  raSra 
^  oSy  £7  oirri»9  (Pla.).  There  are  analogous  instances  even 
in  German  ;  in  lively  narrative  one  can  say :  ich  rasch  hinatis^  ich 
hinUrher^  and  the  like  ;  graf  nun  so  tilig  sum  tore  hinaus  (GOE.) ; 
cf.  dcr  snltan  gkich  dem  tone  nach  (Wieland). 

551.  In  similar  fashion  a  subordinate  sentence  may  be  directly 
combined  with  a  principal  sentence  which,  if  the  thought  were 
more  fully  expressed,  would  have  to  be  connected  with  it 
mediately  by  another  subordinate  sentence,  or  by  some  sentence- 
element  This  mode  of  connexion  may  then  become  *  usual,'  so 
that  no  omission  is  any  longer  felt.  Cf  wie  Lavater  sich  hiebei 
Snowmen,  set  nnr  ein  beispiel  gegeben  (GOE.),  where  for  our  present 
linguistic  instinct  dafiir  is  wanting  before  sei ;  und  fragst  du  fnick 
nach  dUsen  beiden  schatzcn :  dcr  lorbeer  ist  cs  und  die  gttnst  der 
franen  (GOE.) ;  dass  ichs  dirgcste/ie,  da  ergriff  ihn  mein  getniit  (ib.)  ; 
hesHchc  deine  briider,  obs  ihncn  wohl  gehe  (LUT.).  To  this  class 
belong  also  such  phrases  as  Xi^as  das  anbetrifft^  was  ich  davon  weiss^ 
and  the  like,  which  haN-e  analogies  in  the  most  various  languages. 
Similar  is  the  case  with  infinitive  phrases  such  as  die  'ivahrheit  su 
sagen^  a  kurs  tu  sagen^  um  nur  eins  anzufiihren,  uin  von  atletn 
Ubrigen  su  sckweigen ;  further,  kurs,  (*  I  do  not  know,')  mit  einetn 
worte^gerade  heraust  beildufig^  Apropos. 

S53.  Words  arc  supplied  from  the  situation  when,  instead  of 
a  substantive  with  a  determining  epithet,  the  latter  alone  is 
expressed.  We  do  not  here  refer  to  such  usages  as  dcr  gute,  to 
denote  any  good  person  whatever,  or  ihs  gute  to  denote  any  good 
thing  whatever.    There  is  here  no  ellipse  at  all    The  notion  of 
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person  in  the  last  resort  of  male  person,  or  of  thing,  is  denoted  by 
the  gender  of  the  article  We  have  here  to  do  only  with  cases  in 
which  there  is  a  reference  to  a  more  special  notion,  as  in  redUt^ 
iimki  (hand) ;  c^ida^frigida  (aqua) ;  alUr^  Mcntr,  sksur.BmrgHmUr. 
Ckampagmr^  etc,  iucp«TiK  (wine) ;  agnina,  caprina  (caro) :  Ap^ 
(via) ;  iusiiva^  kibtma  (castra) ;  naUtlis  (dies) :  gnarta,  noma  (hora) ; 
ry  vartpmif^  rj  rpir^  (^fUpa) ;  octiHgefitaimi»  post  Romain  amdiiam 
(anno);  dtdmti  (pars);  'loviov  (itoXirof);  Movo-unj,  etc.  (rc^i^); 
OWO.  fnnkisga  (suuga).  If  any  one  desires  to  assume  ellipse  here, 
no  great  objection  can  be  raised.  Only  we  must  not  ignore  the  fact 
that  we  supply  from  the  situation,  in  very  many  cases,  where  wc 
do  not  think  of  assuming  an  ellipse.  If  we  understand  dcr  alte  to 
mean  *  old  wine,'  it  is  for  the  same  reason  that  wc  understand  the 
same  words  to  mean  not  any  old  man,  but  some  particular  one 
whom  we  have  before  us,  or  who  has  just  been  the  subject  of 
conversation.  In  the  cases  referred  to,  the  special  application  of 
the  adjective  has  already  become  more  or  less  *  usual.*  The  more 
fixed  the  usage  becomes,  the  less  docs  it  need  to  be  enforced  b>* 
the  situation.  Thus  the  terms  aiUr,  ncwr,  are  probably  only 
understood  of  wine  in  taverns,  in  the  wine-trade,  or  where  the 
attention  is  already  occupied  with  wine,  and  they  arc  in  general 
used  only  in  wine-growing  districts;  C/tampagfier  on  the  contrary 
is,  even  in  the  absence  of  all  such  mental  preparation,  far  more 
readily  understood  of  the  wine  than  of  the  inhabitant  of  Cham* 
pagne  And  as  soon  as  the  word  becomes  intelligible  without  the 
support  of  the  situation,  it  is  to  be  r^arded  no  longer  as  an 
adjective,  but  as  a  true  substantive. 

SS3*  A  perfectly  analogous  development  meets  us  in  the  case  of 
genitive  determinants.  Cf  Latin  ad  Martis,  ad  Dianat  (templum); 
€X  ApoUod&ri  (libro) ;  de  Gracchi  apud  amsores  (oratione) ;  French 
ia  mini  Piim  (f<^te).     In  German  the  names  of  festivals  MkhadU, 
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Johannis,  MartinU  etc.,  and  of  places  67.  Gallcti,  St,  Gcorgen,  St. 
Margin,  have  become  completely  independent,  and  arc  no  longer 
felt  to  need  supplementing,  and  therefore  no  longer  felt  as  genitives. 
554.  In  the  cases  discussed,  an  element  of  a  sentence  has  its 
meaning  completed  from  the  situation.  But  it  is  possible  for  such 
an  element,  for  a  psychological  subject  or  predicate,  to  be  entirely 
.  drawn  from  the  situation.  To  this  class  belong  the  sentences  of 
apparently  one  member  only,  discussed  above,  p.  118,  such  as  *fire! 
*thicv€sl  etc  Even  the  form  of  such  sentences  may  be  influenced, 
in  the  way  described,  by  the  analogy  of  more  complete  ones. 
When  one  says,  for  instance,  in  a  threatening  tone  keinm  schritt 
water,  only  the  psychological  predicate  is  expressed,  the  under- 
stood subject  being  the  person  to  whom  the  threat  is  addressed. 
That  the  former,  however,  is  in  the  accusative  case,  has  the  same 
explanation  as  in  sentences  of  the  form  Cotta  fincm.  The  same 
holds  of  sentences  like  gtttcn  tag,  schonen  dank,  furzHchcn  glnck- 
ivunsch  and  the  like.  In  such  cases  as  gliicklkhc  rcise,  kcint 
umstdnde,  vicl gliick,  and  many  others,  the  form  affords  no  evidence 
whether  the  accusative  is  meant.  In  a  sentence  like  manum  dt 
tahnla  we  may  take  mannm  as  psychological  subject,  de  tabnla  as 
predicate ;  but  the  accusative  tnanum  shows  that  here  also  a 
subject  is  to  be  taken  from  the  situation,  and  that  the  relation  of 
mannm  to  it  is  conceived  on  the  analogy  of  object  to  subject  The 
same  is  the  case  with  nltro  istnm  a  me  (Plaut.),  ex  nngue  ieonem 
m  i^ovvy^mp  \iovra,  maiam  illi pestem  (ClC),  etc.  In  German  wc 
have  such  sentences  as  den  kopfin  die  hohe,  and  hence  also  probably 
such  a.s  gewehr  anf,  scherz  bei  seite,  davon  ein  andcr  mai  mekr, 
e\'en  though  the  form  affords  no  evidence  of  the  accusative.  Other 
cases  also,  prepositional  determinants  and  adverbs  can  be  used  in 
this  way,  as  the  examples  adduced  show ;  cf.  further,  jir^  de  k&c  eUic 
IceopinribHS  (Clc),  de  e^njeetnra  hnetenus,  nimis  iraennde. 
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555.  Sometimes  the  psychological  predicate  is  also  to  be  taken 
from  the  situation,  in  which  case  intelligibility  may  be  promoted 
by  the  tone,  facial  expression,  and  gestures.  Thus  cg^  in  sup- 
pressed threats :  ich  tviii  {(ik/i\  cf.,  the  well-known  Vergilian  qn^ 
fgp.  Further,  expressions  of  wonder  or  indignation,  or  of  regret, 
which  only  state  the  object  \x\\o\\  which  these  emotions  are  directed. 
The  predicate  is  here  chiefly  indicated  by  the  tone  of  feeling.  Cf. 
subject  nominatives  such  as  duscr  I'crl,  dicsc  ftilU\  dcr  Hu^iicklicht^ 
ich  ^rmtr.  Also,  infinitives  such  as  so  laugc  zh  schiafen^  so  tin 
sckmft  ZH  sein ;  Latin  tautamnc  nni  tain  uegligiHUr  ng€rt 
(TeR-X  noH  pHdnissc  vcrbtrare  homiuem  siiiem  (ib.) ;  accusati\*c  with 
infin.  U  HHHc  sic  vcxari,  skjaccrt,  it  f que  fieri  wen  cmI/^  (Cir.) ;  cf 
Dracg.f  154,3 

556.  The  same  explanation  applies  also  to  isolated  .sentences,  i«« 
which  in  form  arc  i/i/r////*///.  They  arc  onginally  cither  psycho- «! 
logical  subjects  or  predicates,  the  correlative  clement  being  under- 
stood from  the  situation  ;  they  ma}*,  however,  by  *  usual '  applica- 
tion, generally  attain  the  character  of  indc)>endent  principal 
sentences.  Expressions  introduced  by  dass  arc,  like  the  abo\'e 
adduced  expressions  of  wonder  and  regret,  originally  subjects ; 
dass  du  gar  nicht  miidc  zcirst !  dass  mir  dttss  Ih'gcgfiCN  tftnss  !  dass 
dir  aach  so  uvNig  sti  hclfeit  ist !  Further,  conditional  sentences  as 
threats :  wiHU  er  mir  in  den  ivurf  komvit  — ,  ertappt  ich  ihn  uur — ; 
Latin  verbftm  si  addcris  (Tkr.).  Conditional  sentences  to  ex- 
press wishes :  Tivin*  ich  erst  da  1  xccmi  cr  diKh  kdme  !  Conditional 
sentences  for  which  no  completion  can  be  found:  Jtvww  du  Hoch 
nichi  ubcrzcHgt  bisf,  wtnn  er  aber  nieht  komwt ;  Latin  si  qnidem 
istnc  impHue  habueris  (Ter.).     Conditional  .sentences  which  serve 

to  reject  assertions  or  proposals  which  are  made  in  ignorance 
of  the  real  circumstances :  xveun  du  in  mein  hers  seken  konntest  ; 
weuH  du  UfOssiesi,  u*ie  Uid  es  mir  iui.     Sentences  of  wishing  and 
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proposing,  with  dass^  are  original  predicate,  or,  according  to  the 
grammatical  form,  objects :  dass  ich  dock  dabti  stin  konnU;  MHG. 
4i4ts  si  schkre  got  gekcmi ;  French  qut  failU  d  son  siomrs  &h 
^m  je  nuun ;  Itah'an  cht  tu  sia  maUdetto,  and  similarly  in  all  the 
Romance  languages. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

RISE  OF  WORD-FORMATION  AND  INFLEXION. 

WE  have  occupied  our  attention  much  with  the  question  of  cMtiwi 
analogical  new  creation  in  the  area  of  word-formation  j^mi- 
and  inflexion.    We  must  now  direct  our  attention  to  original,  non*  ^■■i"T» 
analogical  creation   in  this  department.     This  is  not,  like  the 
simplest    syntactical    combinations,  primary   in    its    nature,  but 
secondary  only,  and  of  slow  development.    There  arc,  as  far  as  1 
can  see,  three  wa>'s,  and  three  only,  by  means  of  which  etymological 
groups  of  words  are  formed  out  of  simple  single  words  standing  in 
no  inner  relation  to  each  other.    One  of  these  is  differentiation  of 
sound,  which  is  itself  followed  by  a  differentiation  of  meaning.    An 
example  to  the  point  would  be  the  division  in  IE.  betuTen  the 
imperfect  and  the  aorist  *  (cf  supra,  p.  287). 

558.  Similar  divisions  are  no  doubt  conceivable  enough  even  in 
the  primitive  elements  of  language.  Still,  in  most  cases,  our  own 
observation  will  give  us  proof  that  no  groups  are  formed,  seeing 
that  in  this  process  the  feeling  of  relationship  is  lo.st ;  and  still  less 
are  parallel  groups  formed,  as  in  the  case  cited.    A  second  method 

*  Of  eo«nc  Um  procctt  is  very  diflcrcnt,  even  ihoagh  it  conduces  to  the  tame  rcMll, 
when  a  aeeoadary  soond-difliereiice,  after  the  loss  of  the  other  differentiating  tokcaa, 
bccpiati  tlM  only  token  of  the  ftinclional  difference,  as  in  the  English  f§oi  ^fiH^  t9$ik 
•^ittik^  wum  —  mtn»  Where  such  forms  are  to  be  found  in  our  oldest  traditioBs,  it  will 
ofte  pTOTt  iapoisible  to  decide  whether  they  owe  their  origin  to  this  process  or  to  that 
ditCMied  ia  the  tciL 
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is  the  junction  of  converging  development  of  signification  with 
converging  sound-development  (cf.  suclun  and  suchO ;  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  p.  233.  It  is  obvious  enough  that  any  such  process 
can  occur  only  as  an  isolated  one.  Thus  the  strictly  normal 
method  of  the  growth  of  everything  formal  in  language  is,  and 
remains,  the  third :  viz.  composition. 
G««»tkoc  559.  We  have  plenty  of  opportunities  of  watching  the  growth 

of  composition.  In  the  IE.  languages  there  are  two  strata  of  com- 
pounds which  must  be  distinguished  from  each  other :  an  older 
one  which  has  either  come  direct  from  the  original  language,  or 
has,  at  least,  been  formed  on  original  models;  and  a  later  one, 
which  has  been  independently  developed  on  the  foundation  of  the 
single-languages,  and  which,  in  modern  languages,  has  gained  a 
great  pre\*alence.  This  last  method  we  can  see  to  a  great  extent 
actually  growing  before  our  eyes,  and  this  consistently  by  means 
of  the  conjunction  of  elements  originally  independent.  Con- 
nexions of  any  kind  serve  this  purpose.  Thus,  for  instance,  we 
find  that  compounds  take  their  rise  from  the  junction  of  the  geni- 
tive with  the  governing  substantive :  cf.  MHG.  hungersnot^  hasen- 
fHss^freudcnfcst^  kindergarten  ;  French  lundi  {in no:  dies),  Thionvilie 
(  TheodoHis  viiia\  conm'tabU  (comes  stabuli),  Montfaucon  (mons  fai- 
eoHis\  Bonrgla-Rcine ;  Latin  paterfamilias^  legislator^  plebiscitnm^ 
eaprifolium  \  [English  Lady  Da)\  Stagsfoot\ ;  from  the  union  of 
the  attributive  adjective  with  the  substantive :  cf  NIIG.  edeimann 
(MUG.  still  edel  man,  genitive  edvies  mannes),  a/tmeister,  hochmnt, 
Sekonhrunn,  obtrhand,  Liebermeister,  Liebeskind,  morgenrot  \  French 
di$Mi-C€reie,  double-feuUle,  fanx-mareh^,  hante-jMStice^  grand-fnire, 
petiti'filU^  bcHeS'lettres,  cent-gardes,  bonjour,  prudhomme,  prin-timps, 
Biifort^ LongH€vilU,a9noHr'Propn,gardi'nationaU\ferblanc,  vinaigre, 
VUUmuvi^  Rochefort^  Aigues-Mortes  \  Latin  respublica,  jusjuran- 
dnm;  [English  ka/f  dnle, grandmofAer,  upper  hand,  etc];  further. 
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in  NHC,  iinuuU^  jtnsdts  (UUG,  jcustf),  dntgrrwasuft,  wi//ATt»,v//«' ; 
French  em€9rt  {Aatic  koram^fih-cmcnt  {/era  m€nU\  autrefois^  autre- 
past,  tmjcnrt^  iongtemps ;  Latin  hodk^  wagnopcn^  reipsa ;  from  the 
appositional  connexion  of  two  substantives,  cf.  NIIG.  CkrUikind^ 
ffottm^nsck^  fiirstbisckc/t  prius-rtgcnt^  hcrrgctt^  Baseband ;  French 
mahrt^aiiiemr^  maifrt^gar^on^  cardinal-miHistrc,  Dampkrrt  (ihm- 
iNMS  P€irus\  Dammarit  (dcmina  Maria),  OFK.  tiamedcns  (dcminus 
dcHs)\  [English  masttr'mariHcr.priHU'rigiHty  head-bay ^tix:^\  from 
the  co-ordination  of  two  substances,  in  Nlio.  only,  to  denote  the 
connexion  of  two  countries,  as  Schleswig-Holstein,  Oestreich- 
Ungam ;  from  the  appositional  or  copulative  connexion  of  tu-o 
adjectives,  or  that  of  an  ad\-erb  with  an  adjccti\-c,  a  difference 
which  cannot  always  be  distinctly  marked,  cf.  NIIG.  rotgelb,  bitter* 
SMSSt  mtieMgiiseh^  niederdektseh^  heUgnin^  hoekfein,  giitgesinnt^  undge- 
stunt  \  French  bis-bhne^  aign-donx,  sourd-muet,  bieHkeurenx^  mal- 
eofUemt;  from  the  addition  of  two  cardinal  numbers,  cf.  XHG. 
/hh/uAm,  English '  fiAcen/  Latin  quiudeeim  ;  from  the  connexion  of 
the  adjective  with  a  dependent  case,  cf  nik;.  ansdruekstHdi,  sor- 
gtnfrti,  nchtskrd/tig,  Latin  JMriseonsuitus,  -peritHS,  verisimi/is  ; 
from  the  connexion  of  two  pronouns,  or  it  may  be  of  the  article 
with  a  pronoun,  cf  NHG.  derse/be,  derjene  (at  present  only  used  in 
the  derivative  dirjenigi\  French  queique  (quale  quid),  autani 
(alttrum  tantum\  leqnel  \  from  tlie  connexion  of  an  adverb,  or  of 
a  conjunction,  with  a  pronoun,  cf  \^\\Q,jeder  (from  ie-wedtr\  keiu 
(from  nih-€iu\  French  celle  (eeee  illam\  ceei  (ecee  istutn  kie),  Latin 
quisqtie,  qmicunqne,  hie,  nullus ;  from  the  connexion  of  several  par- 
tides,  cf.  NIIG.  dalur^  darnm,  hintan^  /ortan,  voraus,  widermm^ 
tHtlgiigtH^  itnuur,  French  jamais,  aiusi  (aeque  sie\  at^aut  (ab  ante), 
derriim  (de  rttro),  dent  {de  unde),  ensemble  {in  situul),  encontre ; 
Latin  duuper^  perinde,  sictit,  unquam,  etiam ;  from  the  connexion 
of  a  preposition  with  the  dependent  case,  cf.  NHG.  austatt,  SHniekte^ 

2  A 
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Mufritdcm^  x*orhanden^  inswiscken,  attzwti^  French  contrentoni,  par- 
toMt^  endroit^  alors  {ad  iUam  horam\  sur-U-champ^  environ^  adUu^ 
affaire^  sans-cuhtU  [English  uphill^  downstairs]^  Latin  wvium, 
ch*iam,  ilUco  (^in  lo€o\  denuo  {^de  9icvo\  idcirco^  quafnobr€m\ 
from  the  connexion  of  an  adverb  with  a  verb,  cf.  NHG.  auffahren^ 
kinbriHgen,  kerstclUn,  heimsuchen^  misiingen,  vollfiihrcn,  French 
malnuner^  maltrattcr^  vUcounattre^  bistourner  [English y^(r/€//,^ai>i- 
say^  withstand^  Latin  bencdicere,  maUdkere ;  from  the  connexion  of 
a  dependent  case  with  its  verb,  cf  MIG.  acktgeben,  wahrnehmen 
(OHO.  wara^  with  fcmimne  stem)  wahrsagen,  hbsingtn^  handlangen^ 
ht»chacht€n,  preisg€ben\  French  maintcnir,  colporUr,  bou/ti^erser ; 
Latin  afmnadv^rUre,  vettum  dare — vcnundan — vcndert^  crucifigere^ 
Msuttnire,  manHinittcre^  referrc.  It  is  also  possible  for  more  than 
two  component  parts  to  unite  into  a  compound,  cf  NHG.  einund- 
swamig^  dnuftddcrseibc^  Latin  decedocto (rx decern et  octo,  cf  Corssen, 
Aussprache  des  lat  ii.  p.  886 ') ;  French  tour-tk-tour,  Ute-h-tcte^  vis-d' 
xis ;  French  aide^e-eamp^  trait-d*-i4iiiofi^  garde-du^orpsy  Languedoe, 
belie-a-voir^  pct-au-feu^  Ficrabras,  arc-en-eiel,  ChdhuS'Sur-Mame ; 
Latin  duodcviginti ;  NHG.  braHtinhaarn  (a  flower) ;  Latin //mj^/iw- 
perfeetnm  ;  NHG.  nichtsdcstaxveniger  [English  notwithstanding^  never- 
tktUss] ;  Italian  nondimeno.  Compounds  also  rise  from  dependent 
sentences,  cf  NHG.  newtere,  contracted  from  ninr,  etc  =  NHG.  nnr ; 
Italian,  awegna  (adveniaf),  atrcegnache,  ekiuhessia  ;  Latin,  quilibet, 
quatHvis^  qnantumxns^  quamlibet^  ubivis.  Similarly  they  arise  from 
sentences  which  are  formally  independent,  but  which  are  still 
used  in  logical  subordination,  e.g.  as  intercalations  ;  cf  NHG.  weiss- 
goit,  MHG.  tuiMwas  »  AS,  not  kwat  »  Latin  nacio  quid,  French 
je  me  sais  quoi,  MHG.  deiswar  (wmdas  ist  war\  French  peut-itre, 
/*4«,  magmhre^  Latin  licet^  ilicei^  videlicet^  scilicet^  forsitan,  Spanish 
qmism  C  perhaps,'  properly '  who  knows  *).  Further,  sentences  may 
'  Sh  Duacttctcr,  Lmwit^  m^ts,  p.  a  j. 
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be  turned  into  compounds  by  the  aid  of  metaphors,  and  more 
especially  imperative  sentences ;  cf.  NUG.  Fiirchtcgott,  iaugenkkts. 
stonnfritd,  gtratiwol,  vergissweiHNic/it,  gottseibtiMUS  \  French, 
baistmmin,  fnsu-farUmi,  rendtz-v<ms  \  Modem  Latin,  facsimile, 
nctahcne,  iHu^mectiM,  noiifftetan^re ;  NIIC.  jclaMgerjelieber,  It  is 
harder  for  a  true  sentence  which  has  preserved  its  independence 
to  pass  into  a  compound.  For  it  is  the  very  essence  of  a  sentence 
to  denote  the  act  of  combining  its  several  members,  whilst  it 
would  seem  to  be  the  essence  of  a  compound  to  denote  the  process 
of  combination  as  a  result  already  attained.  In  spite  of  this, 
however,  compound  sentences  do  appear  in  the  most  diflcrent 
languages,  and  particularly  in  the  IE.  and  Semitic  verbal  forms. 

56a  The  transition  from  syntactical  juxtaposition  to  tnieTnMi 
composition  is  very  gradual ;  no  shaq)  line  of  demarcation  can  be  ^ 
drawn  between  them.  This  is  proved  by  the  great  uncertainty  i« 
which  prevails  in  the  orthography  of  modern  languages  with 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  various  combinations  as  compounds 
or  as  separate  words.  This  uncertainty  has  led  to  an  ortho- 
g^phical  compromise — the  use  of  the  hyphen.  In  English 
the  orthographical  union  of  words  is  often  neglected  in  cases 
where,  in  other  literary  languages,  it  would  appear  indispensable. 
In  MHG.  we  often  find  compounds  formed  after  the  \}L  model, 
written  separately. 

561.  The  purely  relative  character  of  the  difference  between 
a  compound  and  a  mere  group  of  words  can  have  only  one 
g^round,  vii.,  that  the  cause  of  such  difference  displays  its  activity 
in  very  various  d(^ees.  We  must  not  be  seduced  by  the  written 
language  to  seek  this  cause  in  some  supposed  special  intimacy 
of  union  distinguishing  the  members  of  a  compound  from  the 
members  of  a  group  of  words.  Combinations  such  as  article  and 
substantive,  preposition  and  substantive,  substantive  and  attributive 
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adjective,  or  dependent  genitive,  have  exactly  the  same  continuity 
as  a  single  word.  Then,  again,  the  cause  has  been  sought  in  the 
accent  It  is  doubtless  indisputable  that  the  unity  of  a  word 
consists  in  the  graduated  subordination  of  its  other  elements  to 
the  one  selected  by  the  accent  But  the  case  is  precisely  the 
same  with  the  unity  of  the  sentence,  and  of  every  portion  of  the 
sentence  consisting  of  several  words,  of  every  group  of  closely- 
connected  words.  The  accent  of  an  independent  word  may,  in 
many  cases,  be  as  far  depressed  as  that  of  a  subordinate  member 
of  a  compound.  In  a  combination  like  durch  litbe,  durch  receives 
no  stronger  stress  than  in  durchtruben  ;  zuxn  su  bett  no  stronger 
than  in  zufrUdin,  herr  in  hcrr  Schulzt  no  stronger  than  in  hausherr. 
Indeed  we  cannot  always  consistently  maintain  this  distinction, 
that  the  position  of  the  accent  in  a  compound  is  fixed  and  invari- 
able, while  in  a  group  of  words  it  can  change.  I  can  say  h^r 
Schulzt  as  contrasted  with  frdu  Schulzt^  but  I  can  say  equally  dtr 
kausht'rr  as  contrasted  with  die  hausfrdu.  Nor  is  any  special  posi- 
tion of  the  chief  accent  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  compound  ; 
it  may  occur  in  any  position  at  will.  It  is  requisite  indeed,  in 
order  that  the  more  recent  method  of  composition  may  be  brought 
into  line  with  the  earlier,  that  the  system  of  accentuation  be 
identical  in  the  two  cases.  In  order,  for  instance,  that  a  formation 
like  rindsbrattn  or  rindcrbraUn  should  be  felt  as  substantially 
identical  with  a  formation  like  rindJUiseh,  it  was  indispensable  that 
the  main  accent  should  fall  on  the  dependent  genitive  whidi 
precedes.  Where,  howe\*er,  the  analogy  of  the  older  method 
of  composition  does  not  come  into  consideration,  in  this  case,  even 
m  German,  the  stronger  stress  laid  upon  the  second  element  in  no 
way  prevents  the  fonnation  of  a  nominal  compound. 

562.  We  have  to  seek  the  distinction  between  a  compound  and 
a  group  of  words  united  under  one  main  accent,  not  in  any  phytio- 
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logical  cause,  but  in  the  nature  of  the  psychological  grouping. 
The  one  essential  point  is  that  the  whole  as  such  be  in  some  ^'ay 
isolated  from  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed  The  d^rec 
of  isolation  necessary  in  order  to  cause  the  fusion  to  pass  into  a 
compound  cannot  be  expressed  in  any  universally  applicable 
definition. 

563.  In  this  question,  all  the  diflcrent  kinds  of  isolation  which 
we  have  previously  discussed  have  to  be  taken  into  account.  It 
may  cither  happen  that  the  whole  undergoes  a  development  which 
the  single  parts  in  their  independent  usage  do  not  share,  or  that, 
conversely,  the  single  parts  undergo  a  development  in  which  the 
whole  does  not  participate,  and  this  equally  in  respect  of  the  mean- 
ing and  of  the  sound-form  ;  or  again  it  may  happen  that  the  single 
parts  in  their  independent  usage  disapi^car ;  or  finally  the  particular 
mode  of  combination  may  become  obsolete  and  survive  only  in  the 
special  formula. 

564.  Tlie  occurrence  of  any  one  of  these  processes  may  suffice 
to  convert  a  syntactical  combination  into  a  compound.  But  it 
is  by  no  means  true  that  we  commonly  regard  as  a  compound 
every  composite  phrase  in  which  such  isolation  has  already  made 
its  appearance.  It  is  precisely  such  combinations  as  these  which 
call  for  our  special  attention,  if  we  would  observe  the  first 
beginnings  of  tlie  process  of  fusion. 

565.  The  first  step  towards  isolation  commonly  consists  in 
the  syntactical  combination  as  a  whole  acquiring  a  signification 
which  does  not  precisely  tally  with  that  which  results  from  the 
juxtaposition  of  the  several  elements.  We  have  already  become 
acquainted  with  this  process  (cf  p.  82).  The  consequence  is 
that  the  single  elements  of  the  combination  come  no  longer, 
clearly  into  consciousness.  But  by  this  very  process  the  nature 
of  their  combination  is  obscured,  and  this  constitutes  the  first 
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step  towards  a  syntactical  isolation,  which  brings  with  it  a  formal 
isolation  also.  The  process  of  isolation,  however,  once  started, 
implies  the  possibility  of  further  advance. 

566.  With  regard  to  syntactical  isolation  we  must  distinguish 
two  cases.  Such  isolation  may  conceivably  affect  merely  the 
relation  in  which  the  members  of  the  compound  stand  to  each 
other,  as,  e.g.,  in  fuiMgerstiot^  cdelmann ;  but  it  is  also  possible 
for  the  combination  as  a  whole  to  become  isolated  as  regards 
the  other  components  of  the  sentence.  The  result  is,  then, 
invariably  an  uninflectcd  word  ;    cf.  kcineswegs^  gcwissennasun, 

jtdcrscit^  aiidinccil,  znrecht,  abhanden^  iiberlMupt^  vorweg,  allsuuial ; 
Latin,  tuaguoptrc^  quarc^  quomodo,  liodie,  admodum,  intcrca,  idcirco^ 
qnapropUr^  quamobrem\  French,  toujours^  touUfois^  encort  {^kanc 
koram\  tnalgn^ {^ malum gratum\  amont,  environ,  parmi, pourtant, 
ccpendant^  tout-d-coup.  Such  combinations  as  these  become 
capable  of  inflection  by  secondary  development  only,  as,  for 
instance,  zufrieden,  di'bonnaire  (  ^  de  bonne  air).  Where  the 
capacity  for  inflection  has  not  been  destroyed  by  isolation,  the 
case  may  occur  that  the  fusion  of  the  members  is  arrested  by 
means  of  inflexion  occurring  in  the  interior  of  the  group ;  e.g. 
in  such  a  combination  as  das  rote  tneer,  mare  mbmrn,  in  which 
cases  we  are  always  reminded  of  the  independence  of  the  single 
members  by  the  inflexion  des  roten  meeres^  maris  rubric  etc  A 
further  process  must  set  in  before  complete  fusion  becomes  pos- 
sible, namely,  the  crystallisation  of  an  inflexional  form  (as  a  rule 
that  of  the  nominative  singular),  in  consequence  of  the  obscura- 
tion of  its  original  function  ;  a  process  which  we  have  already 
described  (p.  194). 

567.  As  we  have  seen  on  p.  253,  the  compound  acquires  the 
same  capacity  of  producing  compounds  from  itself  as  the  simple 
word  of  the  same  class.    Now  we  find  that  from  a  syntactical  corn- 
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bination  which  is  not  yet  commonly  regarded  as  a  compound,  a 
derivative  is  composed  on  the  model  of  the  simple  word,  or  that 
this  combination,  Uke  a  simple  \\'ord,  is  made  into  the  member  of  a 
compound  after  already  existing  models.  We  must  draw  the  con- 
clusion from  this  that  the  instinct  of  language  has  apprehended 
these  as  a  unity,  and  that  thus,  in  any  case,  their  development  into 
a  compound  is  already,  up  to  a  certain  point  accomplished. 

568.  In  the  case  of  copulative  combinations  the  process  of 
fusion  begins  to  operate  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  bring  the  whole 
combination  under  one  single  conception.  This  is  the  case,  first, 
when  the  combined  elements  arc  synonyms  representing  the  same 
thing  from  a  different  point  of  view  ;  cf.  art  und  xvtis€^  gruHd  mnd 
hodtm^  wind  mnd  wetter^  u,*eg  nnd  steg,  sack  und  fiack,  handel  und 
fiWNi///,  kaMgtn  Mstd  bangtH,  tun  nnd  trciben,  Ichcn  nnd  xocbcti^  Tt^V 
er  itibt  uftd  ItbU  frank  nndfrti^  ti*fit  nnd  hreit^  hoch  nnd  tcuer^  angsi 
nnd  bangi,  gans  nnd  gar ^  dranf  und  dran^  nic  nnd  nimmer  \hag  and 
haggage^  wind  and  weather^  moil  and  toil^  etc.].  In  the  second 
place,  when  the  elements  combined  arc  antithetic  terms  which 
reciprocally  supplement  each  other,  e.g.,  stadt  und  land^  himmtlnnd 
koiie,  woi  nnd  Wihe,  alt  nnd  jung,  gross  und  kUin,  arm  nnd  reick^ 
dick  nnddnnn,  licb  nnd  Uid,  tun  und  lasscn,  dicstr  und  jtutr^  einer 
nnd  dir  andire,  dies  nnd  das,  ab  nnd  an,  ab  und  zu,  auf  nnd  ab^  tin 
nnd  aus,  fur  und  wider,  Itin  und  Iter,  kin  und  x^nder,  druber  nnd 
drmnier,  kUben  und  druben,  kie  und  da,  dann  und  waun  [kitker  and 
tkitker^  up  and  down,  tliere  and  back\  There  are  besides  many 
other  cases,  such  as  kans  nnd  Iwf,  weib  und  kind,  kind  nnd  kegei, 
ptann  nnd  mans  [koust  and  kotne,  kitk  and  kin,  etc].  The  two 
members  may  also  be  formed  by  the  same  word,  cf  durek  nnd  dnrck, 
fiir  und  fUr,  naek  und  nack,  iiber  und  iiber,  wider  nnd  wider,  fort 
nnd  fort,  der  und  der  [again  and  again,  out  and  out,  tkrongk  and 
fkrongk].     In  the  case  of  der  und  der,  however,  the  two  members* 
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in  spite  of  their  formal  identity,  stand  in  contrast  to  each  other. 
In  the  case  of  some  of  these  combinations  a  more  thorough  process 
of  isolation  has  set  in.  In  the  case  of  substantives  we  have  a 
criterion  of  the  conception  of  a  copulative  combination  as  a  unity, 
in  the  agreement  of  an  adjective  attached  to  the  combination  with 
its  second  member ;  cf.  durch  mthun  trewen  hiiffvndrat  (H.  Saciis); 
mit  alkm  fnobiUn  half  und gut  (GOE.).  Another  test,  which  occurs 
more  frequently,  is  the  incapcicity  for  inflexion  of  the  first  member. 
In  the  case  of  the  abovc-citcd  combinations  of  words  in  themselves 
capable  of  inflexion,  the  inflexion  which  would  recall  the  indepen- 
dent nature  of  the  members  is  in  most  cases  discarded :  thus  we 
cannot  say  mit  sacke  und packe  ox  grundes  und  bodens.  Cases  also 
occur,  however,  of  inflexion  in  the  second  member  alone  ;  e.g.  des 
zu  Abdtra  gehbrigcn  gmnd  und  bodens  (VVlE.).  Compare  again  tw/ 
tauscnd  durchgeiceinten  tag-  und  ndchtm  (GOE.);  dent  wcnigen 
glaube^  Hebe  und  hoffnung  (GoK.) ;  in  Hans  Sachs  we  even  find 
dem  nimmer  goit  noch  geidts  gebraeh.  In  German  we  constantly 
find  that  the  inflexion  is  omitted  in  the  interior  of  the  sentence 
where  two  adjectives  arc  conjoined  ;  cf  die  blank-  undblossen  wider* 
sprikche  (Le.)  gegen  inn-  und  ausseni  /eifid  (GoE.),  auf  ein  odcr  die 
andere  weise  (Le.),  mit  me  in  und  deinem  wesen  (Le.).' 

569.  Even  in  modem  German  the  internal  inflexion  is  neces- 
sarily dropped  in  a  sentence  like  einer  schwarz-  und  weissen  fahne, 
uku*ars*  und  meisse  fahnen,  which  diflers  in  sense  from  seltu*arze 
Httd  weisse  fahnen.  The  combinations,  also  written  as  such,  cinund* 
sumnzig,  einunddreissig  (formerly  inflected  as  eines  und  zwansig), 
are  analogous  to  the  expression  sekwars-  und  tueiss  [cf  the  English 

'  The  omiiMaii,  however,  of  tht  infltxioa  of  th«  fint  member  it  miA  an  abaoliite  proof 
that  the  two  members  have  been  conceived  as  a  nockmal  nnity.  It  is  common  in  early 
xHa,  and  even  in  Goethe,  where  the  combination  consists  of  two  adjectives.  Hans 
Snchs  can  even  saj  »»<fr  mii  k4ss  m$fk  pUtm  dingm.  It  is  Icm  oommon  in  comMna 
liona  of  two  snbstantives,  cf.  vm  ikitr  vnJ  memuktm  (H.  Sachs),  vm  mtnk  9md 
Kib.) 
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09u-atui'tuxntkth\     Fixed  combinations,  no  lon^r  admitting  of 
any  flexion  in  the  middle  are,  further,  ail  undjtder^  tin  umd  aiies. 
The  word  tinumidtrstlbc  is  written  tc^ther ;  the  tin  bciiig^  some- 
times inflected  and  sometimes  not    The  Greek  iciiXocaTolU^  was 
probably  formed  from  analogy  under  the  influence  of  the  old  IE. 
method  of  composition,  otheni'ise  the  stem-form  ir«X«  would  be 
hard  to  account  for.    Complete  fusion  would  probably  be  of  more 
frequent  occurrence  if  it   were   not  cluxkcd   by  the  copulative 
particle.    This  check   is  removed  when  this  particle,  owin^   to 
phonetic  weakening,  is  no  longer  recognised  as  such ;  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Low  German  riunspiit,  compounded  of  tlic  imperatives 
of  riUm  and  spHten  (*  tear  and  split,*  Gcr.  rcisstH  and  spieisun\     A 
copulative  combination  without  a  particle  fuses  more  easily.    Thus 
sckxoar3r0(ffM€M  and  Ocstrcich-Ungarny  which  logically  arc  related 
to  each  other  as  schwars  und  'u*ciss  and  Ntapel  und  Skiliiu,  arc 
felt  as  real  compounds.     In  the  period  of  the  IE.  languages  when 
no  inflexion  and  no  copulative  particle  as  yet  existed,  or  when  at 
any  rate  both  were  not  absolutely  indis|x;nsablc,  the  fusion  into  a 
copulative  compound  {dx^andva)  must  of  course  been  vcr>'  easy. 

57a  The  combination  of  a  substantive  with  an  attributive, 
genitive,  or  any  other  kind  of  determinant  may  pass  through  all 
the  phases  of  signiBcation-change  described  in  Chapter  iv.  without 
the  substantive,  as  such,  being  thereby  aflcctcd.  It  happens  ver>' 
commonly,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  whole  acquires  a  richer  and 
nu>re  specific  meaning  than  that  yielded  by  mere  combination  of 
the  parts.  The  determinant  often  serves,  especially,  to  indkratc 
merely  some  one  characteristic,  while  others  which  coexist  with  this 
are  ignored.  Further  modifications  may  then  set  in,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  epithet  in  its  strict  meaning  is  no  longer  appropriate. 
Thus  in  the  language  of  botany  vida  odorata  does  not  mean  a 
sweet-smelling  violet,  but  a  special  kind  of  violet,  characterised  by 
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other  qualities  than  its  sweet  smell ;  and  the  name  is  apph'ed  even 
to  a  dried  violet  which  no  longer  emits  any  trace  of  a  sweet  smell, 
and  to  the  plant  when  not  in  flower.  By  the  French  moyen  Agt  we 
understand  a  strictly  defined  period  of  time,  though  no  such  defini- 
tion is  involved  in  the  word  moyen  itself.  Gchthner  rat  and  wirk* 
liclur  gthtimer  rat  are  titles  which,  as  wholes,  possess  a  definite 
traditional  value,  which  cannot  be  gathered  from  the  words  gt' 
hcim  and  wirklich  in  themselves ;  cf.  further,  der  heUige  geist^  die 
heilige  schri/t,  die  schonen  kiiHSte^  gebrannte  mandcin,  kaltes  blut^  der 
blane  montage  der  griine  donnerstag^  der  heilige  abends  die  holu 
uhmU ;  der  stein  der  weisen ;  die  tceisen  aus  dem  morgenlande.  As 
regards  the  substantival  determinants,  we  have  still  to  remark  that 
they  are  only  able  to  fuse  with  the  word  defined  into  one  single 
conception  if  their  signification  is  not,  in  '  occasional  use,'  indi- 
vidualised ;  i>.  they  must,  except  in  the  case  of  proper  names, 
and  the  denominations  of  such  objects  as  arc  conceived  of  as 
existing  only  once,  be  employed  in  an  abstract  sense.  Many 
compounds  exist  which  are  analogous  to  the  instances  cited  of 
syntactical  combinations,  including  both  cases  in  which  the  process 
of  fusion  is  historically  traceable,  as  schxvarzxvild^  tijeissbrot,  diinn" 
bier^  rotdom,  sauerkraut^  edelstein ;  haHbenlercIie,  seidenraupe^  bin- 
menkM^  bMHdesrat\  arc-en-eiei  \  and  cases  in  which  the  mode  of 
composition  belongs  to  a  prehistorical  epoch,  as  eisbiir^  MzTvurm^ 
kirukka/er^  steineiehe.  It  not  seldom  happens  that  the  same  con- 
ception is  expressed  by  a  compound  in  one  language,  and  in 
another  by  a  syntactical  combination ;  cf.  e.g.  tnittelalter  with 
moytm  Age, 

571.  A  subdivision  of  this  great  class  is  formed  by  generic 
names  of  locality,  which  by  the  aid  of  some  determinant,  which 
may  itself  be  likewise  unspecific,  have  become  proper  names.  Such 
are  dk  goUene  aue^  das  rote  metr,  der  sehwenrse  ue,  der  breitt  weg 
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[the  name  of  a  street  in  Magdeburg  aiul  elsewhere],  dk  hi^hc  pfort€ 
[the  name  of  a  gate  in  Magdeburg] ;  die  inselH  der  steiigin^  das  caf 
dirpiUn  koJfHUHg.  With  these  may  be  compared  such  compounds 
as  H^chlmrg^  Schonbrunn^  Kaitbad,  Lindenau,  Kdnigsfcld\  Hiruh- 
^^%  Strassbmrg,  SteinhacL  Here  too  must  be  mentioned  the  case 
in  which  an  epithet  added  to  a  proper  name  as  a  distinguishing 
mark  passes  into  an  integral  portion  of  the  proper  name,  being 
learnt  as  attaching  to  a  definite  individual ;  cf.  Kari  der  grosu — 
dtr  knhU — dir  kuhnt — der  dicke,  Ludtuig  der  fromme — der  keiiige 
— das  kind^  IVilheim  der  eroberer\  Davos  piats  —  DaiH>s  dorjti  \ 
Baul  land— Basel  stadt\  Zell  am  see.  With  these  we  may 
compare  such  compounds  as  Althans^  Kleinpaul\  Gross-Basel — 
KletH'Basel,  Oberfranken — Unterfranketi,  Eichen-Barleben  \  Kirch- 
zarten, 

572.  The  metaphoncal  application  of  a  word  is  rendered  recog- 
nisable and  intelligible  not  merely  by  the  context  (cf.  p.  74),  but 
in  a  special  degree  by  addition  of  a  determinant ;  cf.  der  lotce  des 
tagis^  des  haupt  der  x^ersclnvcrenen^  die  nacht  des  todes^  der  abend  des 
lebenSf  die  uele  des  unterttehmeHs  \the  heart  of  the  enterprise^  the  life 
of  the  HndertakiHg\  The  same  effect  is  produced  by  a  determi- 
nant when  it  forms  an  element  in  a  compound.  Thus  we  ven- 
ture with  the  aid  of  such  a  determinant  to  use  metaphors  such 
as,  if  we  considered  merely  the  undetermined  word,  we  should 
refrain  from  using,  because  the  determining  element  contains  at 
the  same  time  a  correction  of  the  metaphor ;  cf.  neusilber,  tatstn- 
fwW,  siigenlamm,  bienenkiinigin^  bienenwolf  anteisenldwe^  apfelwein^ 
namenswetter  \  hirschknh,  heupferd,  seel&we,  buchweizen,  erdapfel^ 
g^lapfelt  emgapfel,  zaunkimig,  stiefelknecht^  miiehbntder. 

573.  We  have  to  distinguish  from  these  cases,  those  in  which 
the  compound  has  a  proper  as  well  as  a  metaphorical  meaning, 
and  only  as  a  compound  acquires  its  metaphorical  use,  as  himmels* 
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sAItissil^  hahnenfuss^  lou'cnwaul,  schtoalbenschwans,  sticfmUtterchin^ 
bruvtmhar  [rwalloW'tail^  negrduad  (of  tobacco)]. 

574.  The  terms  discussed  above  (p.  81),  drawn  from  parts  of 
the.  body  and  mind  or  from  clothes,  are  almost  exclusively  syn- 
tactic combinations  or  compounds.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the 
simple  words,  as  in  themselves  lacking  characterisation,  would  be 
useless  for  any  such  application. 

575.  It  is  now  our  task  to  trace  further  how  the  fusion  of  the 
determinant  with  the  determinate  is  furthered  by  the  syntactical 
and  formal  isolation. 

576.  In  the  case  of  the  coalescence  of  the  genitive  with  its 
governing  substantive  in  German,  we  have,  in  the  first  place,  to 
ob$er\*e  that  it  only  occurs  where  the  genitive  precedes.  The 
converse  position  is  unsuitable  for  composition  in  the  first  place, 
because  where  it  occurs  an  inflexion  occurs  in  the  interior  of  the 
combination  whereby  we  are  continually  reminded  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  elements ;  and  for  this  reason  the  fusion  in 
such  a  Latin  word  as  pater-familias  is  less  complete  than  in 
plebisdtHm,  Further,  where  the  genitive  precedes,  the  accentua- 
tion becomes  analogous  to  that  of  genuine  compounds 
(OHG.  t^g€s  stcrro  =  tdgosterro ;  on  the  other  hand,  st^rro  dts 
tdg€s\  The  decisive  impulse,  however,  to  coalescence  consists  in 
changes  of  the  syntactical  application  of  the  article.  As  this 
has  in  many  cases  sunk  to  the  position  of  a  mere  case-sign,  it  has 
especially  become  indispensable  with  the  genitive  of  all  appella- 
tives not  connected  with  an  attributive  adjective.  Only  the 
dearly-marked  genitive  singular  of  the  strong  masculines  and 
neuters  still  occurs  at  times  without  an  article,  especially  in  pro- 
ixrhs,  such  as  biidennaHHS  /n0r,and  titles  such  as  schdftrs  klagtliul, 
geistes  grmss^  wandrtrs  nachtlud.  In  OHa  the  article  is  still 
quite  commonly  absent    While  this  construction  gradually  died 
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out,  certain  combinations  without  article  were  traditionally  handed 
down,  and  thus  the  fusion  became  complete.  It  was  still  further 
specially  favoured  by  the  usage,  originally  universal  and  then 
likewise  dying  out,  of  placing  the  genitive  as  in  Greek  between 
the  article  and  its  substantive.  This  construction  long  maintained 
itself,  especially  in  the  language  of  the  popular  epic,  only,  it  b 
true,  in  the  case  of  proper  names  and  allied  words  ;  cf  in  the  Nibe- 
lungenlied,  das  Gnfttkcrcs  iaftt,  das  NibtlNftges  ncert,  diu  Stvrida 
hanU  das  Etsdin  wt/»^  etc.  Combinations  such  as  dor  gates  kas, 
segen,  din  gotcs  hant.  etc,  are  still  habitual  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
In  the  older  period  the  genitive  of  every  substantive  might  be  thus 
inserted  without  being  itself  connected  unth  the  article  ;  cf.  ther 
manHcs  shh  ('  the  son  of  man  '),  common  in  Tatian,  then  htuuiskts 
tatcr  ('  patremfamilias '),  ib,  44,  16  (on  the  other  hand,  thes  k  fatcr 
72,  4  ;  147,  8  ;  fattre  Mnuiskes  77,  5),  tin  edilts  mann  (•  a  man  of 
noble  descent 'X  Otfrid  iv.  3s,  1.  We  find  a  similar  insertion 
between  the  ordinal  number  and  the  substantive  in  svh\  dAbono 
gimackun  (*two  pairs  of  pigeons'),  Otfrid  i.  14,  24.  As  the 
immediate  juxtaposition  of  article  and  substantive  gradually 
became  necessar)*,  the  combination  was  necessarily  apprehended 
by  the  instinct  of  language  as  a  unity.  In  the  course  of  time 
many  formal  cases  of  isolation  have  been  added  to  these,  the 
older  forms  of  the  genitive  having  been  preserved  in  composition 
(iindiublatt,  frauinkircfu,  hahnenfuss,  schwamnhals^  gtinseUber, 
MdgdespruHg^  nachtigali,  etc.).  These  cases  have  arisen  further 
from  the  fact  that,  in  the  case  of  masculine  and  neuter  mono* 
syllables,  the  syncopated  forms  have  become  general  in  composi- 
tion, and  the  non-syncopated  in  the  simple  word ;  cf.  hundstag^ 
laudsmann^  sckafskcpf,  windsbraut,  as  contrasted  with  hundis^  etc 
(though  we  have  also  gottishaus  and  lUbesknmmcr).  A  final 
source  of  such  instances  is  that  the  genitive  form  in  the  compound 
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often  corresponds  with  that  of  the  nominative  plural,  and  is 
hence  connected  with  the  latter,  there  is  a  tendency  by  the 
linguistic  instinct  where  the  signification  agrees ;  cf  biemnsckwanft^ 
rounfarbe^  bitdersaal,  apfttwein^  biirgermeister.  In  the  last- 
mentioned  case  the  form  also  coincides  with  that  of  the  nominative 
singular :  in  the  case  of  Baicrland^  Pommerland  (OHG.  Biiero  lant) 
with  this  alone,  while  the  plural  of  the  simple  word  has  changed 
its  inflexion. 

577.  The  most  ancient  stratum  of  gcnitival  compounds  in 
French  proceeded  from  the  old  Latin  genitives  without  the  addi- 
tion of  the  preposition  dc.  In  old  French  this  method  of  con- 
struction was,  at  least  in  the  case  of  personal  notions,  still  in 
common  and  living  use  ;  e.g.  la  vohnU U  ni  (»*  du  roi ')  ;  it  had 
to  give  way  gradually,  because  the  form  had  come  to  coincide 
with  that  of  the  dative  and  accusative,  and  thus  the  relation 
denoted  was  no  longer  clear.  Certain  traditional  remains  of  the 
old  usage  have  maintained  themselves  down  to  the  present  day 
without  being  orthographically  denoted  as  compounds;  rni  Sf, 
Jacqnis^  etc.,  I'glise  Saint  Pierre^  mus^e  NapoUon,  In  other  cases 
the  fusion  has  become  more  complete,  in  part  favoured  by  isola- 
tion of  another  kind  ;  cf  HStet-Dicu,  ConnHabU  {comes  stabitii), 
CMtenU'Renard,  Bourg-la-Reine,  Montfaucon^  FontaiHebUau  (/ 
Biialdi).  [In  English,  Lady-day.]  In  French,  unlike  German, 
owing  to  the  disappearance  of  all  case-signs,  the  fusion  is  rendered 
possible,  even  when  the  genitive  is  placed  in  the  second  place. 
It  must  have  been  first  completely  effected  in  compounds  where 
the  genitive  preceded,  since  this  order  early  became  obsolete ; 
thus  we  have  AbbeviUt  {abbatis  v,\  Tkwmviii€{Tkeo<Unis  viiia\ etc' 

578.  The  coalescence  of  the  adjective  with  the  substantive 

>  CH  mkIi  iMUMci  M  Bfrnkstiie^  ▼.  Khige,  WIr/  Alfrmmmmem,  in  Grober'k  Cnmdriss 
dtr  fwmmmitekem  fkiUttik^  p.  394.    S«t  ateo  Cfdbcr,  «.#.  p.  443. 
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belonging  to  it  originates,  in  German,  principally  in  the  so-called 
uninflected  form,  which  in  its  attributive  use  gradually  becomes 
obsolete;  ct  above,  pi  157.  In  mug.  {eik)  jmnc  geutie,  {eim)  edii 
moMM,  (ri«r)  martiv  jtlr,  arc  still  quite  ordinary  constructions ;  in 
NHG.  jungg€uli€^  edilmann,  ntMJahr  can  only  be  apprehended  as 
compounds.  A  wider  basis  for  the  commencement  of  this  process 
is  afforded  by  the  weak  nominatives  of  polysyllabic  adjectives 
in  r,  /,  IV,  which  in  MHO.  reject  their  ^,  while  this  is  in  NIIG.  restored 
after  the  analogy  of  the  monosyllabic  ones.  In  mug.  dcr  obtr  roc^ 
dim  obtr  hant^  das  obtr  itii  appear  still  as  regular  syntactical 
combinations  (whence  we  also  find  the  accusative  iiit  obtm  kant 
by  the  side  of  dit  obtrkanf)  ;  in  NIIG.  dtr  oberrocl\  dit  obtrhand^  das 
obtrtti!  can  only  be  regarded  as  compounds,  because  they  ut>uld 
otherwise  have  to  appear  as  dtr  obtrt  rock,  etc.  In  spite  of  this 
the  simple  plan  of  abiding  by  the  old  condition  is  insufficient  for 
the  creation  of  actual  composition,  and  many  compounds  of  the 
kind  took  their  rise  before  the  appearance  of  this  syntactical 
isolation.  As  early  as  in  01 IG.  we  find  aitfatcr,  frthah,  guottdt. 
h&kstuol^  and  many  others.  The  process  is  rather  that  the  com- 
bination becomes  so  stereotyped,  the  notion  conveyed  by  it  so 
completely  single,  that  internal  inflexion  is  felt  by  the  linguistic 
instinct  as  an  inconsistency,  and  it  is  then  only  natural  that  the 
form  adopted  should  be  the  really  normal  case,  viz.,  the  nominative 
singular,  which,  owing  to  the  disappearance  of  the  inflexion-ending, 
appears  at  the  same  time  as  the  stem  of  the  word.  Since  the 
uninflected  form  had  ceased  to  be  employed  attributively,  the 
fusion  of  the  adjective  with  the  substantive  became  correspondingly 
more  difficult  For  the  inflected  forms  of  the  nominative  singular 
{gutir^  guit^  ^tts)  had,  from  the  very  outset,  a  much  smaller 
range,  and  were,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  their  inflexional 
termination,  not  so  fitted  to  stand  as  representatives  of  the  word 
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in  itself.  There  was  now,  however,  less  need  for  such  fusions, 
since  a  quantity  of  compounds  was  already  at  hand  with  their 
uninflected  forms,  which  were  also  capable  of  producing  analogical 
new  formations.  Still,  even  in  this  period,  certain  cases  of  fusion, 
complete  or  incipient,  appear ;  the  explanation  being,  in  some 
cases,  that  combination  has  been  treated  on  the  analogy  of  the 
older  combinations  already  fused  (cf  gcheimrat  by  the  side  of 
gekeimeijr)  rat) ;  in  other  cases,  that  the  inflected  nominatival 
form  is  generalised,  as  in  kranscmunze^  jufigemagd,  in  GuUrsohn^ 
LUbeskind^  and  other  proper  names.  In  the  case  of  certain  words 
the  feeling  for  the  unity  of  the  conception  betrays  itself  in  the 
fact  that,  instead  of  internal  inflexion,  the  two  elements  are 
written  as  one ;  cC  iangeweiie,  kohepriester,  hohelUd.  Lessing 
even  writes:  tin  Jnngstesgcricht  en  mignature.  Compare  also 
deruibc,  dcrjiftige. 

579.  Even  where  no  complete  fusion  of  the  attributive  ad- 
jective with  the  substantive  belonging  to  it  has  taken  place, 
derivations  arc  still  made  from  the  combination  ;  cf.  hohepricsUrlich^ 
iaftgweiiig,  kurzattnig,  Iwchgradig^  vUhiiHgig^  viehprachig,  rotbackig, 
iinkandig,  hlaudugig^  blondhaarig^  klcinstddtisc/i^  kUinstadUr, 
sckwarskiiMsticr,  taHsendkUnstkr^  iinsUbUr\  which  stand  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  footing  as  grossmiitig,  tdclmannisch^  etc.  We 
are  forbidden  to  treat  these  as  noun-compounds  by  the  circum- 
stance that  many  of  the  simple  words  which  would  in  this  case 
have  to  be  prefixed,  such  as  -ttvi/jf,  ^atmig^  -gradig,  do  not 
exist  at  all,  and  in  fact  have  never  existed. 

58a  Such  combinations  are  alto  employed  to  form  compounds 
which,  in  spite  of  all  the  opposition  of  the  grammarians,  stubbornly 
hold  their  ground.  The  ordinary  objection  made  to  such  com- 
binations as  reitimUartUUrU-ctLsemi  ('  mounted  artillery  barracks  'X 
that  the '  barracks '  are  not '  mounted,'  will  not  bear  examination. 
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No  one  who  uses  the  expression  means  to  imply  that  they  are, 
and  the  true  distribution  is  not  rcitende  -f  artiUtrii<asinu^  but 
rtiitrndi  artiilcrU  -f  caseru€.  But  a  difficult}'  arises  owing  to  the 
inflexional  and  congruent  nature  of  the  adjective.  The  latter, 
therefore*  conunonly  accommodates  itself  to  the  second  element, 
not  merely  in  cases  where  it  could  in  any  case  be  referred  to 
this  as  well  as  to  the  first,  as  in  franzosischcr  sprachUhrcr^  freu 
kamdz€kknmng^  but  also  in  other  cases,  as  in  der  sauem  ^urkeHZiii. 
In  the  case  of  many  of  these  combinations  it  has  become  usual 
to  unite  them  continuously ;  cf  alWiccibtrsoinmtr^  urmesHnder' 
gidckckgn^  etc  In  spite  of  this  the  adjective  often  agrees  with  the 
latter  element  Goethe  writes:  anf  dan  armcsundcrstHhUhcH \ 
Heine,  on  the  other  hand,  anf  cincm  nrmesiindcrbdnkchiH ;  the 
Kolnische  2Mtung,  nebsi  anusmuiertrepf^,  Klopstock  even  em- 
ploys hokpriisUrgtwand^  and  Luise  Miihlbach  den  gutcnnachts- 
gmss}  In  English,  where  no  inflexion  produces  confusion,  sucli 
combinations  cause  no  difliculty. 

581.  In  French  coalescence  is  less  diflicult  than  in  German, 
because  the  distinction  of  cases  is  lost  Where  only  the  distinc- 
tion of  singular  and  plural  remains,  the  suggestion  of  composite- 
ness  is  necessarily  far  less  frequent  Besides  this  there  are  many 
combinations  which  from  their  very  nature  occur  in  the  singular 
only  (e.g.  saintt'^ariturt^  tern-saintc).  or  again,  in  the  plural  only 
(e.g.  bioux-arts^  htllts  Uttres).  Hence  the  sense  of  the  essential 
unity  of  such  phrases  commonly  asserts  itself  by  the  use  of  the 
hyphen.  Another  more  important  means  of  obtaining  the  evidence 
of  the  linguistic  instinct  is  afforded  by  the  employment  of  the 
partitive  article.  It  is  in  French  usual  to  say,  for  instance,  it  n  des 
btUts  Uttns^  just  as  it  is  to  say  //  a  des  Utires,  while  it  is  correct 
to  say  U  a  dt  htUcs  maisons.     Instances  of  isolation  alike  of  forin 

>  Cf.  Andreien,  S^mtAf.  p.  152  and  64. 
2  R 
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and  syntax  may  here  come  in  to  strengthen  the  union  yet  further. 
In  old  French  the  adjectives  which  in  Latin  are  inflected  according 
to  the  third  declension  have  as  yet  taken  no  /  in  the  feminine, 
which  was  not  added  till  later,  according  to  the  analogy  of 
adjectives  of  three  terminations ;  e.g.  grand  =  grandis  \  later 
grande,  after  the  analogy  of  bonne.  In  the  case  of  compounds 
forms  without  c  maintain  themselves:  grandmen,  grandnusse, 
Grattviiic,  Ri'ahnont,  ViUe-rca!^  Rochcfort,  In  the  case  of  Vauclnse 
{vaiiis  ciansa)  the  compound,  apart  from  other  phonetic  peculiarities, 
has  not  undergone  the  change  of  gender  of  the  simple  word  {U  val) 
which  has  taken  place  in  modern  French.  There  follow  assimila* 
tions  just  as  in  German.  In  the  case  of  adjectives  which  occur 
more  frequently  in  composition,  the  form  of  the  masculine  and 
of  the  singular  is  generalised  ;  thus  in  ////-,  denti-,  inal-  {waifa^on^ 
ma!h(uri\  nudidte),  nu-  (nn-Ute,  nu-pUds).  By  this  means  the 
composition  is  plainly  marked. 

582.  In  cases  where  in  NilG.  the  genitive  has  coalesced  with 
a  governing  adjective,  it  frequently  appears  that  the  construction 
14  either  ob.solete  or  grown  unusual,  and  replaced  by  another ; 
eg.  f/irrnrtir/i  —  rac/t  an  ehrcn,  gcisicsarin  —  artn  an  gastyfreudtn* 
iter —  Ucr  vonfrendcn, 

583.  In  NllG.  it  is  common  in  cases  where  adverbs,  according 
to  the  ordinary  syntactical  rules,  precede  the  verb,  to  unite  them  in 
writing  with  the  verb :  cf  an/fteben,  vordringcn^  snriickwiichiH,  wig- 
Wifft-Mt  etc  We  can  gather  that  no  composition,  strictly  to  called, 
has  set  in  by  the  transposition  (er  trdbt  an,  tr  steht  anf.  etc)  On 
the  other  hand,  the  circumstance  that  the  words  are  conjoined  in 
writing  denotes  that  the  whole  has  begun  to  be  apprehended  as  a 
unity. 

<K«««%  5^  I"  ^  ^^^^  ^  i^*^^^  ^^  X)\tst  combinations  we  can  distinctly 

^^       trace  an  isolation  setting  in  against  the  elements.    The  old  pre- 
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positkma)  adverbs  in  general  cannot  any  longer  be  employed  freely 
and  independently,  but  are  confined  to  a  special  group  of  combina- 
tions.    Instead  of  these,  combinations  with  her  and  kin  are  chiefly 
employed   for  free   syntactical  combination.      Cf.  kifiaus  ^Aiit, 
kerem  kommum^  which  differ  essentially  in  meaning  from  ausgekin 
and  nmkommttL    There  then  sets  in  in  most  cases  an  independent 
development  of  meaning  of  the  combination  as  such :  e.g.,  ansttkn^ 
aMSStehn^  vorsUhn^  susUftn,  nnslegen^  aufbrbigtn^  Hmbrmg€H^  zubrln- 
.^w»,  auskcmmtn^  mtnkomttun^  voni*ir/eH,  vorgeben^  etc      However, 
the  apprehension  of  these  combinations  as  compounds  is  aided 
by  the  parallel  noun-compounds  like  ankunft,  abnakmi^  sttnalime^ 
7*0nvtir/,  ^ussfimck.  susagt,  a9iseig€,  etc.    These  of  course,  influence 
most  easily  the  nominal  forms  of  the  verb  in  which  the  combina* 
tioa  is  already  most  firm,  and  becomes  more  so,  the  more  they 
approach  the  character  of  a  pure  noun  (cf.  the  following  chapter). 
They  possess  the  firmest  character  naturally  when  they  only — ^and 
not  the  finite  verb — arc  usual  in  a  definite  meaning  or  remain  so ; 
cf.  aufuken^  nachseken^  abkommen ;  ausmhmcHd.      In  the  case  of 
the  participle  the  fusion  may  appear  in  the  formation  of  the  com- 
parative or  superlative,  which  arc  meaningless  unless  the  whole  is 
apprehended  as  a  unity,  cf  die  sivci  entgegengtsettistcH  eigt'Mschaften 
(GOE.X  dtr  eitigtbonnstt  begriff  (GoT..\  unttr  nachschindem  gcutzen 
(Le.);  other  examples  may  be  found  in  Andr.  Sprackg.,  p.  119. 
From  the  union  of  the  verb  with  the  adverb  further  arise  nominal 
derivatives  which  arc  indisputably  verbal  unities,  such  as  AMStreibttng, 
tvrsekuffg^  OHftrstckung,  abscknibcr,  ansteliig,  ausgitbig^  sniassig, 
angebtick^  absitsbar}    For  adverbial  determinants  the  same  rule 
holds  good  as  for  the -substantival  words  affixed  to  nouns,  namely, 
that  'occasional'  individualisation  .stands  in   the  way  of  fusion. 

*  We  might  be  tempted  to  reganl  the»c  wnrtit  raihcr  ax  nominal  compounds ;  Iwt  by 
doing  to  we  ikottld  set  ourselves  in  opposition  to  the  instinct  of  language,  and  in  some 
( we  ihoiild  anive  at  simple  words  which  have  no  existence,  such  as  tMHguAatkiUlu 
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Hence  it  is  that  the  demonstrative  adverbs  of  place,  for  instance, 
maintain  their  independence ;  urr  da  ist,  lur  komrnt,  and  not  daist^ 
htrkommt  In  the  case  of  the  nominal  forms,  it  is  no  doubt  true 
that  orthographical  cases  of  union  occur  like  sein  hierscin,  but  we 
do  not  in  spite  of  these  apprehend  the  whole  so  thoroughly  as  a 
unit  as  we  do  such  words  as  iinkomuun^  zutrautn.  The  case  is  far 
different  with  dastin  in  the  sense  of  'existence;'  in  this  case  precisely 
da  is  not  individualised.  The  conditions  are  much  the  same  with 
lurkommtn  and  darrcichen^  darbriugcn,  etc.,  because  dar  has  lost 
its  original  function  of  demonstrative  adverb  equivalent  to  da/iifi. 
There  appear  also  to  be  symptoms  of  an  inclination  to  turn  the 
finite  verb  as  well  into  a  true  compound.  In  German  newspapers — 
and  Germanists  are  at  one  with  them  on  this  point — it  has  become 
the  fashion  to  write  er  amrkiunt  [for  trkinnt  an\  We  thus  see 
plainly  enough  the  path  on  which  the  old  verbal  compounds  in 
German  (such  as  durchbn^clun,  betnibtn)^  and  in  the  other  IE. 
languages  have  taken  their  rise  from  syntactical  combination. 

585.  An  adverb  derived  from  an  adjective  sometimes  fuses  with 
the  nominal  forms  of  the  verb.  The  first  impulse  to  this  fusion  \a 
sometimes  given  by  the  metaphorical  application  of  one  of  the  two 
component  parts,  cf.  tieffiihhnd.  wiitgrcifend^  wtittragctid,  hodiflU- 
gind.  The  combination  becomes  even  closer  when  the  first  part 
retains  a  function  which,  in  general,  it  has  lost.  Under  this  head 
we  may  class  combinations  with  woi^  such  as  wolUhtn^  wohchnuck- 
€nd^  wolritchtnd^  woltutud^  etc,  which  have  been  handed  down 
to  us  from  the  time  when  wol  was  still  the  common  adverb  of  gut. 
We  may  further  compare  the  word  trstgiborcH^  which  dates  from  a 
time  when  the  word  trst  bore  the  sense  of  the  zutrst  of  the  present 
day.  No  doubt  the  analogy  of  nominal  compounds  is  here  also  at 
work;  cC  Martflihlind — sartgefulU^  scharJhlicktHd — scharfblidt. 
Here  too  the  comparative  and  superlative  forms  may  serve  to  test 
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the  completion  of  the  fusion ;  cf.  bis  zur  sckwtrfalli^tin^  kltin- 
kamaubtim  wtitsckwii/^keit  (SCHOP.);  dcr  tieffiikUndstt  grist 
(GOE.),  dii  r€ing€uMht€sU  stim  (ib.),  dii  fnigtleginsU  woknung, 
SuperUtives  like  weiigreifindste,  hockgcthrtesttr,  kodtverekrUsHr 
are  common.  Still  more  remarkable  are  cases  in  which,  from  a 
combination  in  which  the  adverb  is  already  superlati\'e,  another 
superlative  is  formed ;  cf.  dit  ZHndchstsUhendsten  (Frankfurter 
Zeitnng).' 

586.  There  are  many  combinations  of  a  verb  with  an  object- ora ««% 
accusative  which  occupy  a  similar  intermediate  position  between  j^cfu.— 

ti««. 

the  compound  and  the  syntactic  group ;  cf.  acht  gebtn  or  achtgehtn^ 
kmuskalten,  standhaiieu,  siattfittden,  tciittehmcn;  further,  combina-  . 
tions  of  a  verb  with  a  predicate-adjective,  like  hskaufin^freigthtn^ 
freisprtchin^  fiUbietcn^  fciihaiteu,  hochachteu^  xvcrtschiitsen^  gni- 
ifMuhiH,  The  causes  which  in  this  case  further  the  impulse  to 
composition  are  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  combina- 
tions which  contain  an  adverb.  There  do  occur,  howc\'cr,  in  the 
process  displacements  of  distribution,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
fusion  of  the  predicative  adjective,  where  this  is  normal,  see  p.  328. 
Of  course  the  transition  to  a  compound  is  here  also  the  easiest  in 
the  case  of  nominal  forms.  There  occur  a  great  number  of 
participles  which  ha\*e  coalesced  with  an  objectival  accusative; 
c{.  ftmirspeiind,  gTHudligend,  noticidtud^  ieidtntgend,  WHtscfiHaubend^ 
stgenbringtHd^  nichtssagtnd.  Here  too  the  comparative  forms  may 
serve  as  a  test  whether  real  fusion  has  set  in  ;  cf  die  nichtsbediu- 
ttndsttn  kUinigkeiUn  (Scu.),  das  grundkgindsU  der  $naiges€tst 
(Kolner  ZeitungX  am  gefHhrUdisten  und  ftutrfangindsten  (Deut- 
scher  ReichstagX*  But  no  sharp  line  can  be  drawn  between 
spontaneous  fusion  and  formation  by  analogy  after  the  model  of 

*  Tbc  csamplct  arc  Ukcn  fron  Andr.  Sprtkg,^  p.  110  and  42-3,  whert  still  man 
we  addaoed.  *  Cf.  Andrcten,  «.«. 
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nominal  compounds  which  certainly  meets  us  in  words  like  soft- 
strotzend^  kraftbtgabU  motidbegldnzt^  but  which  arc  almost  wholly 
confined  to  the  high  poetic  style.  Wc  have  transition  into  true 
composition  in  the  case  of  hbshigen^  and  wa/trsagen  {wahr  is  taken 
substantivally  and  denotes  truth),  in  which  the  influence  of  derivatives 
from  compounds,  such  as  ratschlagtn  and  weissagen^  cf  p*  270,  may 
have  contributed  to  the  result  Derivatives  are  also  formed  from 
combinations  in  which  the  fusion  is  not  yet  perfectly  accom- 
plished, cf.  haushiiher,  t€Unehmii\  frcigebig  \  even  grundiigung, 
pr€isx'iriei!u$ig,  tcaffcutriigcr^  hoMiatur,  etc.;  and  further  bekannt- 
machutigf  kHndgebitng^  hstrcnunng} 

wiriia 587.  Like  adverbs,  substantives  dependent  on  a  preposition 

iMiyiiMt.  coalesce  up  to  a  certain  point  with  the  verb.  It  is  true  that  it  is 
not  usual  to  write  continuously  combinations  like  zh  grundc  legtfi 
or  in  stand  set Z€fi^  except  in  the  case  of  the  substantival  use  of  the 
infinitive,  but  we  form  the  derivations  zHgrundckgioig^  instandsit* 
ZHfig^  ausscrachthssung^  zuhi'dfcnahmc.  Besides,  we  have  such 
superlative  formations  as  an  dan  suhtbarstcn^  in  die  augen  faiiend- 
sten  orte  (Le.) 
vvteicoM-  5^^*  I  would  call  attention,  further,  to  the  numerous  combina- 
^  tions  which,  like  the  copulatives  cited  above,  are  not  commonly 
J[^  apprehended  as  compounds,  but  which,  nevertheless,  represent  a 
single  notion ;  eg.  so  livV  so^  vor  icie  nack,  niann  filr  mann,  sc/iritt 
fiir  sckritt  (cf.  French  vis-d-vis,  dos-ik-dos,  tctc-a-tiUf),  von  neutm^ 
von  hausi  aus,  sobaid  ah  fnogiick,  so  gut  icie,  xcas  fiir  ein,  etc.  In 
many  of  these  combinations  the  coalescence  into  an  unity  is 
at  the  same  time  a  displacement  of  the  distribution  in  the  sen- 

*  In  Uib  caie  alio  a  douU  may  arise  whether  the  wonls  in  question  are  not  lo  be 
apptehcndcJ  as  nomiaal  compoumU,  bat  the  initinct  of  languai^  again  decides  lor  the 
view  here  taken.  No  doubt  the  analogy  of  nominal  composition  may  to  some  extent 
haw  cooperated,  bat  formations  like  /rtisfnrtthmms^  Mmmmtmmekmmg  ooukl  from  their 
s^foification  not  soit  this  analogy  t  otherwise  they  woold  necessarily  be  a  /nrvV  sfrtckm^g, 
htmtmfi  wmekm^g. 
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tencc,  which  announces  itself  in  the  mode  of  construction.  If,  for 
instance,  Lessing  says  eiu  mchr  nis  natiirlUhes  gift^  the  attributive 
application  of  mehr  als  nutHrlich  and  the  inflexion  at  the  end  has 
only  become  possible  by  the  fact  that  this  combination  is  appre- 
hended as  a  unity  like  UberHatnrlich^  and  that  accordingly  the 
feeling  for  the  method  of  combination  has  \'anishcd.  The 
same  is  the  case  in  the  following  constructions :  mil  einer  nkkts 
utMigcr  mis  sfkcwu  beufC^tig  (Le.),  in  so  wcMig  ah  mogHche  uvrtt 
(Le.),  mtissir  dcr  so  lang  als  miigiicfiot  diXHcr  (LE.X  More  striking 
still,  and  differing  in  the  fact  that  an  inflexion  occurs  in  the  middle 
of  the  combination,  is  the  construction  which  occurs  several  time> 
in  Lessing :  in  tUr  UtztcH  ohn  due  zciU.  Vox  so  gut  wie  we  ma>- 
compare  phrases  like  tr  hat  mirs  so  gut  ttvV  vcrsprochcH,  The  sub- 
stanti\'e  belonging  to  UHts/iir{^qHaiis)  dcixrndcd  originally  on /wr. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  phrase  iK^as  habt  ihr  fiir  pfcrdt  means  pro- 
periy  •  what  have  you  in  the  place  of  horses.*  If,  however,  we  say 
at  the  present  day  mit  ii,*as  fur pfcnicu,  this  shows  that  the  words 
ttvix  fHr  arc  apprehended  by  the  instinct  of  language  as  an  inde- 
clinable attribute  to  the  substantive,  which  should  properly  depend 
on  fur. 

589,  The  impossibility  of  drawing  a  sharj)  line  between  com-  n 
pound  and  syntactical  combination  manifests  itself  also  in  this,  d 
that  frequently  members  of  an  otherwise  undoubted  compound  arc  Iw^ 
placed  upon  the  same  footing  with  inde^Kndent  words.  We  dotj^ 
not  shrink  from  saying  bffcntliche  und privatmitte!,  das  ordindrcnnd 
das  feitrkkid,  Hans  Sachs  even  combines  gcsotten^  pacluH  x*mi 
pratjisck.  Further,  the  first  or  determining  member  of  a  com- 
pound may  itself  be  followed  by  determinants,  as  though  it  fi'crc 
an  independent  word ;  and  not  merely  by  such  as  might  be  also 
applied  to  the  whole,  such  as  dankts%is>rte  fUr  die  guadt^  but  others 
also,  such  as  tin  hirausforderungsUed  sum  zweikampf  (Lt);  iin 
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bosa  trinnerungszeuhen  fiir  ihn  an  die  trculosen  Gritchcn  (HER.); 
glaubensfreihiii  an  icumier  und  zcichcn  (GOE.) ;  der  vtrtragsent- 
wurfmit  DciitsMand  (Kolner  Zcit) ;  hoffnungsvoll  auf  dU  zukunfi 
(GOE.) ;  envartHtigsvoU  da  ausgangs  ( WlE.) ;  hopeless  to  circumvent 
MS jinn'd (Mil.)  ;  /earless  to  be  oxermatclCd  (ib.).  Lastly,  pronouns 
are  referred  to  a  member  of  a  compound :  of  tnenschengebote^  die 
sick  von  der  u*abrheit  abxvcnden  (Lu.) ;  cr  hatte  einen  ameisenhaufen 
zertreten,  die  seine  hcrrschaft  nicht  anerkennen  woUten  (GOE.) ;  es 
gibt  im  menschenleben  augenblicke,  wo  er  dem  weitgeist  ndher  ist 
ids  sonst  (Scuh), 

59a  Sound-changes  which  effect  isolation  are  promoted  by 
various  circumstances  in  the  traditional  groups.  We  may  pro- 
bably with  reason  maintain,  even  though  we  be  unable  to  follow 
the  development  historically,  that  such  changes,  for  the  most  part, 
occur  at  first  as  a  general  result  of  a  closer  syntactical  combina- 
tion, but  are  afterwards  displaced  by  levelling,  and  are  maintained 
only  in  cases  where,  as  a  consequence  of  the  development  of 
meaning,  the  elements  have  already  coalesced  too  closely  for 
change.  The  change  most  easily  effected  is  the  transference  of  a 
final  consonant  to  the  following  syllable;  cf  N lie. ///w///, //iVntir, 
allein,  einandcr ;  Latin  ctcnim^  etiam.  Attraction  of  this  kind  has 
no  tendency  to  produce  isolation  in  cases  where,  as  in  French,  it 
regularly  occurs  in  all  close  syntactic  combination.  In  cases,  for 
instance,  WVq  fent-itre  it  cannot  conduce  to  the  formation  of  a  closer 
connexion,  because  it  equally  occurs  in  it  pent  avoir.  Where,  how- 
ever, through  the  o|Kration  of  the  etymological  principle  it  is  con- 
fined to  the  traditional  forms,  these  arc  welded  the  closer  thereby. 
We  further  have  to  notice  the  contraction  of  a  vowel  in  auslaut 
with  the  vowel  in  anlaut  of  the  following  word,  or  elision  of  one  of 
them,  as  the  case  may  be ;  cf.  the  Latin  reapse,  magnopere,  alior- 
sum,  mrsus  (from  ^nnrsks);  French  amb^ine  (alba  apina).  Ban- 
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uHMi  (place  in  the  department  of  the  SartheX  malaist^  Gothic 
mA  (*  this '  from  sa^h\  \ammmh  ('  to  this,'  from  \amma'uh\  MHG. 
kinmt  (mJUi  imnt)^  i(i9^M»NllG.  hausun^  KHG.  btHmn,  The 
ch'Mon  in  the  French  article  {P^tai)  or  in  the  preposition  de,  again, 
docs  not  produce  composition,  because  it  follows  according  to  a 
general  rule,  and  is  not  confined  to  single  formulae.  A  third  case 
of  frequent  occurrence  is  the  assimilation  of  a  consonant  in  auslaut 
to  the  anlaut  of  the  following  word :  cf.  NHG.  koffart,  Homhur^ 
(^Hoh€HbHrg\  Bambirg  {t^ Bab€nbtrg\  empor  {^cntbar\  sintemtJ 
{^siMt  dim  Mol);  Latin  i///V:<f,  affatim^  possuui.  The  most 
thorough  isolation,  however,  is  effected  by  the  influence  of  the 
accent ;  cC  NHG,  nachbmr  (  «  MllC.  nAchgcbAr\  junker  (  ^JHncharre\ 
jn$igfer  (^jHKcfro9iwc\  grummet  (^gntOHmAt\  immcr  {it  t9iir\ 
mannsem^  xvtibsen  (^mauues^  xvtbes  9tame\  nebtn  (from  in  eban^ 
i'n€ben)\  Latin  deuuo  («//«•  n(n*o\  iIIico\  French  celU  (ecce  i/la); 
cf.  the  corresponding  phenomena  in  the  case  of  compounds  formed 
in  the  IE.  method :  NIIG.  ad/er  (MllG.  adcl^r\  xvimptr  (winUbrA\ 
zinMpm  {ivitibrat  or  uuitbrate)^  schuhc — schuIUss  {schulttuisi\ 
schusiir  (sdtmKhs Atari,  *  schuhnahcr '  [*  shoe-sewer,'  '  souter ']),  giiid 
{gtiil),  bitibtn  (biitben) ;  French  center  {compMtare\  amcher  {coHocare\ 
caudrt  (eonsuere) ;  Latin  *  subigere  (compared  with  agin\  reddere 
(with  dare\  surgert  (from  $ub-regere\  prtcbere  (from  pr«e-hibert\ 
t-oHtic  (from  ccfn^ntio),  cuticti  (from  en/nncti), 

591.  It  is  less  common  to  find  that  phonetic  changes  occurring 
in  simple  words  occasion  isolation.  This  happens,  for  instance,  in 
this  way,  that  a  consonant  in  auslaut  holds  its  ground,  through 
having  been  attracted  to  the  following  word,  while  in  other  cases  it 
falls  away :  c£  NIIG.  da  (OHG.  dilr\  wo  (OIIG.  ti^r),as  against  darmn, 
tcvnM^  etc,  MHG.  hiiran,  etc,  as  against  kie^  sdrie  as  against  ivf. 

'  In  onler  to  mnknund  the  origin  of  the  foniif  cited  it  is  neeetury  to  go  back  to 
the  pffdOHorkal  meUiod  of  acccntution. 
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A  diflTcrcnt  modification  is  avoided  by  this  transition  in  xnnaigre  as 
against  vin.  Just  as  the  diminished  strength  of  stress  in  the  case 
of  the  member  of  a  compound  may  call  changes  into  existence  to 
which  the  simple  word  is  not  liable,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
act  protectively  where  the  simple  word  is  changed  under  the 
influence  of  the  chief  stress ;  cf.  NlIC.  heran,  herein  as  against  her, 
and  the  French  cordieu,  corblcu  as  against  coeur.  In  NHG.  the 
vowel  of  a  first  member  of  a  compound  is  preserved  from  the 
lengthening  to  which  the  simple  word  is  exposed  by  the  following 
double  consonants,  cf  herzog,  Hermann,  herbcrge,  wciiusL 

592.  The  same  phonetic  changes  which  divide  the  compound 
from  the  simple  word  divide  also  from  each  other  the  individual 
compounds  which  contain  the  same  member ;  and  this  process  also 
contributes  to  diminish  the  sense  of  the  independence  of  the 
members.  It  is,  of  course,  also  of  special  import  for  the  coales- 
cence of  the  elements  if  one  of  them  is  lost  as  a  simple  word  :  cf. 
such  instances  as  NIIC.  braniigam  (OIK;,  -gnmo  '  man  *),  w/ir///i]f/f/ 
('gala  *  songstress  *),  weiehbild  {wtch-  *  holy  *),  angeulid  {-iid  *  a 
coxxring '),  einer/ei  (-leie  *  kind '),  wahrnehmen  ;  French  aub^pine 
{a!b'\ printemps  {primum"),  tiers-i^tat  (terdtts-),  minuii  (media-),  bon* 
hear  (•aHgnritim),  ontiier  (-mentm), 

593.  We  have  hitherto  only  considered  the  contrast  between 
\*erbal  groups  and  verbal  unities,  and  endeavoured  to  apprehend 
all  the  factors  which  serve  to  resolve  the  former  more  and  more 
decidedly  into  the  latter.  We  have,  however,  to  notice  another 
contrast  The  development  we  have  described  must  have  pro- 
ceeded up  to  a  certain  point  before  the  combination  produces  the 
cflect  of  a  compound  ;  it  must  not,  however,  go  beyond  a  certain 
point  if  it  is  to  continue  to  produce  merely  this  eflcct,  and  not 
rather  that  of  a  simple  word.  What  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
linguistic  instinct  we  may  call  a  compound  lies  between  these  points. 
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594.  Syntactical  and  formal  isolation  do  not  easily  lead  to  an 
advance  beyond  this  second  point ;  as  a  rule,  this  is  occasioned  b>* 
the  obsolescetKe  of  one  element  in  indei)endent  usage  or  hy 
phonetic  isolation,  especially  the  shrinking  together  of  the  complex 
of  sounds  under  the  influences  of  accent. 

595.  The  liveliness  of  the  feeling  for  com|x>sition  manifests 
itself  especially  in  the  capacity  of  a  compound  to  serve  as  model 
for  analogical  formations.  If  we  have  deduced  composition  from 
syntax,  we  in  no  way  intend  to  assert  that  each  single  compound 
has  taken  its  rise  from  a  syntactical  combination.  Possibly,  indeed, 
the  greater  part  of  the  so-called  comix>unds  in  the  different 
languages  are  merely  analogical  formations  modelled  upon  those 
to  which  in  its  strict  sense  the  name  comjiound  belongs.  Thus, 
f(K  instance,  every  genuine  noun-com|x>und  formed  in  the  in- 
flexional period  of  the  IE.  original  language,  and  especially  ever)* 
such  compound  formed  within  the  time  of  the  development  of  the 
individual  languages  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  formation  by  analogy, 
and  not  as  the  union  of  an  obsolete  crude  form  with  an  inflected 
word.  In  the  same  way  the  NHG.  genitival  and  adjectival  com- 
pounds were  to  a  great  extent  in  their  origin  not  syntactical  Thb 
may  be  best  seen  in  cases  where. the  s  of  the  first  member,  derived 
from  the  genitive  termination,  is  transferred  to  words  to  which  in 
the  genitive  it  does  not  properly  belong  (such  as  rcgUrungsrat^  etc), 
and  again  to  words  where  the  genitive  is  out  of  place ;  cf.  uvtAr- 
keiislkbetui  formed  after  ivaliriuitsHcbc,  etc. 

596.  When  the  limit  is  once  overstcp|xxl.  up  to  which  the  com- 
pound appears  as  such  to  the  linguistic  instinct,  the  formation, 
apart  from  the  inflexional  endings  which  may  eventually  belong 
to  it,  makes  the  impression  either  of  perfect  simplicity,  or  that  of 
a  derivative  formed  with  a  suffix  or  prefix.  Thus,  for  instance, 
words  like  NHG.  a»Ht  (Gothic  and'hahtt)^  ohtnd  (Mlia  ua-rndt). 
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sckulzt  (MHG.  schuldheize),  ecftt  (from  MHG.  I'ha/it  =  MHO.  Htaft), 
hiuti  (from  V//W  tagu\  hcint  (MHG.  M-natit),  Seibt  (OHG.  Sigi- 
boto\  bangi  (from  ^bi-angoX  gbnncn  (from  ^gi-unnan)^  fresstn 
(Gothic  fraitaH\  nicht  (from  ni  to  xviht) ;  Latin  demere  (from  ^de- 
(ffure),  profftere  (from  ^fro'emere\  surgere  {irom  ^sub'regere\  prorsus 
(from  ^pr(iv€rsus\  stand  on  precisely  the  same  footing  as  (for 
instance)  stand,  hase,  bald,  bindni,  paugcrc,  versus ;  and  words  like 
adler  (OHG.  adal-ar),  schustcr  (MUG.  schuochstut(ere\  wimper  (OHG. 
wint'brAiva\  drittd  (=  r/r///^  /r/7),  Mctnert  (=  Meinhard)  as 
sdnieidcr.  Utter,  tttittei,  httttdert.  Also  in  words  like  nachbar^  brattti- 
gatH,  nachtigal,  the  last  syllable  will  be  apprehended  in  the  same 
i^'ay  as  the  full  derivative  syllables  in  triibsal,  rcchnttng,  etc. 
WgfaqT  597.  We  have  here  arrived  at  the  origin  of  derivative  suffixes 

wmkiaMmm^  and  prefixcs.  These  always  originate  in  a  loss  of  touch  between  a 
member  of  a  compound  and  the  originally  identical  simple  word. 
But  much  more  must  happen  before  a  word-forming  element  can 
ansa  In  the  first  place  the  other  member  must  be  etymologically 
clear,  must  be  associated,  that  is,  with  a  related  word,  or  a  related 
word-group ;  which  is  not  the  case  in  (e.g.)  adler  and  xvtmper.  In 
the  second  place,  the  element  must  appear  not  merely  in  isolated 
words  (as  in  nachbar,  briiutigam),  but  in  a  group  of  words,  and  in 
all  be  used  in  the  same  sense.  If  these  two  conditions  are  fulfilled, 
the  group  may  become  productive,  and  be  augmented  by  means  of 
new  formations  modelled  on  the  examples  which  have  originated 
by  way  of  composition.  It  is,  however,  in  the  third  place,  necessary 
that  the  signification  of  the  member  of  the  compound  in  question 
should  cither,  even  in  its  usage  as  a  simple  word,  possess  a  certain 
abstract  generality  of  meaning  (such  as  being,  quality,  action), 
or  undergo  a  dc^xlopment  within  the  compound  from  the  more 
individual  and  sensuous  meaning  of  the  simple  word.  This  last 
ctrcumstance  may  even  under  certain  circumstances  be  decisive. 
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cx-cn  though  the  fedii^  of  the  connexion  with  the  simple  word  be 
not  yet  completely  lost 

S98.  VVc  ha\-c  within  the  historical  development,  as  far  as  we 
can  trace  it,  opportunity  enough  to  observe  how  a  suffix  ariscu 
The  best  known  of  these  among  German  suffixes  arc  those  in  •heii^ 
-u^it/t^  -tmm^  -bar^  -iich^  -vT/fw,  -haft.  The  type  of  such  a  word  as 
:iribiick^  for  instance,  reaches  back  to  an  old  bahuvrlhi-compound, 
the  original  German  ^xviMilU ; '  properly  •  ux>man*s  form/  then 
by  the  agency  of  metaphor  '  possessing  \\x>man's  form.'  Between 
such  a  compound  as  this,  and  the  simple  word  MIIG.  itck,  NIIG. 
iaclii^  such  a  discrepancy,  first  of  meaning,  secondly  of  the  sound- 
forms,  has  developed  itself,  that  all  connexion  ceases.  Above  all, 
however,  from  the  merely  material  signification  of  the  simple  word 
'form,'  'outward  appearance,*  the  more  abstract  'quality'  has  de- 
veloped. In  the  case  of  such  a  word  as  schonJuit^  the  development 
of  a  compound  and  of  a  derivative  from  the  compound  took  place 
for  the  first  time  in  the  wcst-Gcrmanic  period.  The  original  German 
form  was  ^skaunis  haidus^  *  fine  quality ' ;  hence  was  dcvelo|xxl 
according  to  the  regular  laws  of  sound-change  OIIG.  scdnluit.  The 
composition  is  completed  by  the  transference  of  the  uninflected 
form  to  the  oblique  cases,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  Mchsti,  etc, 
cf  p.  381.  In  virtue  of  its  abstract  meaning,  the  second  member 
then  becomes  a  suffix,  especially  when  it  has  become  lost  in  its 
independent  meaning. 

599^  £\*en  yet,  at  a  later  epcKh,  many  second  members  of  a 
compound  approach  the  character  of  a  suffix.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  words  sdiuursvoll  and  schmerscftsrcich  are  in  their  meaning 
identical  with  the  Latin  doiorosus,  French  douhunux\  and  the  dif- 
ference  between  anmutsvoll  and  anmutig^  rcisvM  and  reiund,  b 
'  My  olijeci  here  ami  in  what  follows  is  merely  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  1 


ofcompoaitioii,  and  I  will  not  maintain  that  precinely  the  word  chosen  as  the  example 
mast  have  belonscd  to  the  primitive  formation. 
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very  small.  The  't€i(^teil)  in  drittcl^viertcl^  etc.,  is  to  the  instinct 
of  language  a  mere  suffix.  Again,  in  alUrhand^  alUrki^  gewisur- 
fnasscH,  seltsamenveise^  a  first  step  has  been  taken  to  the  formation 
of  a  suflix.  As  to  the  termination  -ivcise,  we  can  easily  imagine 
that  had  the  generalisation  gone  further,  it  might  have  developed 
into  a  regular  adverbial  suflix  like  -tNcnte  in  the  popular  language 
of  the  Romance  nations. 

Oca  The  boundary  line  between  the  members  of  a  compound 
and  a  suflix  can  be  defined  by  the  instinct  of  language  only.  We 
have  objective  proofs  to  aid  our  judgment  ready  to  hand  as  soon 
as  modes  of  composition  are  formed  which  are  inconceivable  as 
compounds.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  French  ficrement  might 
naturally  be  conceived  o(  SLs/cra  tftenU ;  but  such  a  word  as  rAem- 
went  could  not  rationally  be  referred  to  rccente  mentt.  The  funda- 
mental meaning  of  the  German  -^rtr(  =  MnG.  -bare)  is  •bearing,* 
'bringing.*  Words  like  ehrbar^  /nnlftbar,  icundirbar  would  to 
some  extent  suit  this  meaning ;  but  the  MIIG.  vtagctbare  (virginal) 
meUnbart  (belonging  to  May),  scheffcubtcre  (admissible  to  the  func- 
tion of  scltiiff^cn),  would  no  longer  do  so.  The  sufTix-character  is 
decisively  present  if  the  analogy  leads  to  a  transference  into  quite 
different  domains,  as  in  vereinbar,  begrciflich^  duldsam^  etc,  which 
can  only  be  apprehended  as  derivatix  cs  from  vereincn^  begrcifeu^ 
duIdcH  (cf  on  this  point  anie^  p.  265)  ;  or  when  fusions  of  suffixes 
set  in  (see  on  this  point  ante,  p.  265)  as  in  MIIG.  pniiUcheit,  mUtckcit 
from  milUC'heit ;  from  which  next  rise  formations  by  analogy : 
as  frommigkeii^  gercchtigkeit^  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other 
iittlkdt,  hiiterktit^  dankbarkeit^  abscheuIkhktU^fdgsamkiU. 

601.  From  these  observations,  to  which  we  might  append  a 
Tmk  number  of  similar  ones    based    on  other  languages,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  formation  of  suffixes  is  not  the  work  of  a 
definite  prehistorical  period,  limited  by  a  definite  point  of  time ; 
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but  rmtbcr  a  process  continually  repeating  itself  as  long  as 
language  is  living  and  developing.  We  may  especially  conjec- 
ture that  even  the  general  \\\.  suffixes  were  not  all  in  existence 
before  the  rise  of  inflexions,  as  analytical  grammarians  are 
too  prone  to  assume,  but  that  even  the  prehistoric  inflexional 
period  cannot  have  been  entirely  barren  in  this  respect  We  must 
judge  of  the  prehistoric  origin  of  suffixes  entirely  according  to 
the  standard  afforded  us  by  historical  ex^ierience ;  breaking  with 
all  theories  not  based  upon  this  experience,  which  at  the  same 
time  shows  us  the  only  way  of  making  the  process  psychologically 
intelligible 

602.  There  is  one  other  important  point  to  be  insisted  upon.  ^»<^« 
The  rise  of  new  suffixes  perpetually  alternates  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  okl  ones.  We  may  say  that  the  suffix,  as  such,  has 
disappeared  as  soon  as  it  has  ceased  to  be  employed  for  new 
formations.  The  manner  in  whkh  sound-change  especially  tends 
to  destroy  this  capacity  has  been  explained  above  (p.  201 X  Thus 
from  time  to  time  the  need  recurs  of  replacing  a  suffix  which  has 
become  too  much  weakened,  and  is  split  up  into  a  number  of 
phonetic  forms  by  one  fuller  and  more  uniform.  Thb  purpose 
is  often  served  by  suffix-groups  which  have  become  fused  to- 
gether. We  may  consider,  for  instance,  how  In  OHO.  the  more 
ancient  and  simpler  methods  of  formation  have  been  expelled  by 
the  nomina  agentis  in  -^rr,  the  nomina  actionis  in  unga  and  the 
abstracts  in  'Hissa.  In  other  cases,  however,  the  compounds  of 
the  kind  described  afford  the  substitute  desired.  These,  as  a 
rule,  appear  in  the  first  instance  parallel  with  the  ancient  forma- 
tk>ns,  but  then  speedily,  owing  to  their  greater  plainness  and  their 
closer  connexion  with  the  fundamental  word,  obtain  a  decided 
preponderance  over  these,  and  succeed  in  ousting  all  traces  of  it, 
save  a  certain  number  of  traditional  survivals.     Thus  sekimheit 
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succeeds  in  ousting  the  now  obsolete  schbne^  and  finsUrkcit  the 
diu  f7>rj/^r,  which  was  yet  h'ving  in  MHG. 
yiwq^  ^  603.  Inflexional  suffixes  take  their  rise  in  the  same  way  as 
derivative  suffixes.  In  fact  no  sharp  h*ne  of  demarcation  between 
the  two  exists  at  all.  We  have  here  too,  in  the  processes  his- 
torically observable,  a  standard  for  prehistorical  ones.  The 
coalescence  of  the  pronoun  into  the  tense-stem,  for  instance, 
admits  of  illustration  by  means  of  processes  drawn  from  the 
Bavarian  dialects  of  the  present  day  which  have  been  already 
described  (p.  348  s€q.).  The  formation  of  the  tense-stem 
shows  itself  most  conveniently  in  the  Romance  future :  faimerai 
^amart  habeo.  But  it  seems  superfluous,  when  the  mass  of 
materials  is  so  well  known  and  so  easy  of  access,  to  collect 
further  examples. 

604.  Whoever  draws  from  our  survxy  the  conclusions  as  to 
uuthod  which  it  involves  must  confess  that  the  proceeding  hitlierto 
commonly  adopted  in  the  theoretic  construction  of  the  IE.  language 
is  very  perverse.  I  shall  indicate  a  few  principles,  obvious  enough 
after  what  has  been  said,  in  accordance  with  which  the  theories 
in  vogue  require  either  qualification  or  absolute  rejection. 

605.  If  we  dissect  the  IE.  original  form  of  a  word  (even  assum- 
ing it  to  be  rightly  constructed)  in  the  usual  way,  into  stem  and 
inflexional  suffix,  and  then  dissect  the  stem  again  into  root  and 
derivative  suffix  or  suffixes,  we  must  not  suppose  that  wc  have  now 
gained  the  elements  of  which  the  word  is  actually  composed.  For 
instance,  it  should  not  be  supposed  that  the  second  person  singular 
optative  present  ^bherois  (represented  earlier  as  ^bharais)  really 
and  truly  took  its  origin  from  b/ur-^^-^i-^s.  In  the  first  place  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  while  no  doubt  the  first  foundations  of 
woffd-forroation  and  inflexion  came  into  being  by  the  coalescence 
of  dements  originally  independent,  these  foundations,  once  in 
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existence,  were  necessarily  used  immediately  as  modeb  for  ana- 
lofpcal  Ibnnations  In  the  case  of  no  single  IE.  form  can  wc 
absdutcly  decide  whether  it  has  arisen  from  a  syntactic  weed- 
^^roufx  or  whether  it  fo  merely  an  analogical  creation  from  a  form 
already  in  existence.  Wc  must  not  however,  on  the  other  hand, 
assume  oflT-hand  that  the  type  of  a  form  must  have  originated  in 
the  former  way.  We  must  rather  assume  the  play  of  the  same 
factor  in  the  eariier  period  which  in  the  more  modem  periods  has 
played  so  great  a  part,  namely  the  displacement  of  the  formative 
principle  by  analogical  formation.  Small  grounds  as  exist  for 
referring  such  types  as  tesucA,  kMdcs/mtdar,  uHxrrdNdcriick,  vcr* 
um/iM^ginU  to  a  syntactical  combination,  there  are  no  greater 
(grounds  for  so  treating  many  IE.  formations.  In  the  second  place* 
we  must  notice  that  e\*en  in  the  case  of  those  forms  which  are 
really  of  syntactical  origin,  the  elements  do  not  necessarily  lie 
before  us  in  the  phonetic  shape  which  they  had  before  their 
coalescence.  Wc  have  as  little  right  to  derive  an  IE.  genitive 
ffkmcm^  from  mk-^mim-^os,  as  Schusters  from  schH-^ster-^s.  Many 
changes  which  may  have  occurred  only  after  the  formation  of 
the  complex  have  long  been  recognised :  others  have  lately  been 
demonstrated.  And  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  even  likely,  that 
the  whole  sum  of  such  changes  is  far  from  exhausted  by  what  we 
at  present  know. 

6061  Still  less  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  elements  discovered 
by  analysis  are  the  fundamental  elements  of  speech  in  general 
Our  incapacity  to  analyse  an  element  proves  nothing  whatever  as 
to  its  original  unity. 

607.  Entirely  to  be  rejected  is  the  distinction,  so  habitual  in  the 
kstocy  of  IE.  flexion,  between  a  period  of  construction  and  a 
icriod  of  decay.  That  which  is  termed  construction  occurs,  as  we 
iRve  seen,  only  as  a  consequence  of  decay,  and  that  which  is 
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tenncd  decay  is  but  the  continuation  of  this  process.  Constnic- 
tiofi  is  impossible  without  the  aid  of  syntax.  Such  a  process  of 
construction  may  take  place  at  any  period,  and  new  constructed 
material  never  (aib  to  offer  its  compensation  whenever  decay  has 
set  in  beyond  certain  proportions. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

THE  DIVISION  OF  THE  PARTS  OF  SPEECH. 

THE  customary  division  of  the  parts  o(  speech  in  the  IE.  TiM««iMB 
languages,  as  handed  down  from  the  grammarians    o[fd^t»A4m 

mcomUob* 

antiquity,  rests  upon  no  systematic  apph'cation  of  logical  principles;  Hmmcct 
it  is  rather  due  to  the  consideration  of  very  diverse  sets  of  facts.  i»iMM«, 
It  bears  accordingly  the  mark  of  arbitrariness.  Its  defects  are 
easily  pointed  out  Yet  it  would  be  hard  to  replace  it  by  anything 
essentially  better  so  long  as  we  aim  at  assigning  every  word  to  a 
particular  class.  The  attempt  to  erect  a  system  of  strictly  logical 
divi»on  is  in  all  cases  impracticable.  ^ 

6091  The  usual  division  has  been  effected  by  the  consideration  i«i«rdbM 
of  three  points:  the  fMcaHingoi^  word,  taken  by  itself,  \ts/M$icti(W 
in  the  senttncc^  and  its  bthaxHonr  in  regard  to  infiexioH  and  word' 
formatum. 

6ia  As  regards  the  first  point,  the  grammatical  categories —  o«kii««r 
substantive,  adjective,  verb— correspond  to  the  logical  categories  < 
of  substance,  quality,  and  activity  or,  more  accurately,  occurrence. 
But  though  it  may  be  the  proper  function  of  a  substantive  to 
denote  substance, — a  function  of  which  the  adjective  and  the  verb 
u«  incapable,  yet  there  are  also  substantive  terms  for  quality  and 
xcurrence.  There  are  also  verbs  which  denote  continuous  states 
md  qualities.  Regard  to  the  meaning  of  words  has  further  con- 
ributed  to  the  erection  of  pronouns  and  numerals  into  separate 
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CuWMOiac* 


classes.  To  co-ordinate  these  with  the  classes  of  substantives  and 
adjectives  involves  a  grave  logical  error.  The  contrast  of  sub- 
stantive and  adjective  also  pervades  the  pronouns  and  numerals. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  pronouns  and  numerals  are  separated, 
as  distinct  species,  from  the  noun-class,  the  same  separation  must 
be  made  in  the  case  of  the  adverb-class,  since  bem — iiuc — bis  are 
related  to  one  another  just  as  bofiMs — hie — iiuo, 

6ii.  If  we  have  regard  \,o  function  in  the  sentence^  we  might 
perhaps,  in  the  first  place,  divide  words  into  those  which  can  of 
themselves  form  a  sentence,  those  which  can  serve  as  members  of 
a  sentence,  and  those  which  can  only  serve  to  connect  such 
members. 

612.  In  the  first  class  we  might  place  the  interjections,  which  in 
isolation  are  to  be  considered  imperfect  sentences.  But  they 
occur  also  as  members  of  a  sentence,  sometimes  immediately 
sometimes  with  a  preposition,  as  in  woe  to  the  land  I  0  Hber  die 
torcn,  MHG.  ach  mines  libcs. 

613.  More  perfect  as  a  sentence,  with  a  suggestion  of  subject 
and  predicate,  was  originally  the  finite  verb.  We  find  it,  however, 
also  occurring,  even  in  the  earliest  stage  of  which  we  have  a  record, 
as  a  mere  predicate  attached  to  a  subject  separately  denoted  ;  and 
in  our  present  language  it  occurs,  apart  from  the  imperative,  only 
thus.  It  is  therefore  after  all  not  possible  to  define  the  verb  as 
that  which  can  constitute  a  sentence.  And  the  so-called  auxiliary 
verbs  are  still  further  degraded  to  connecting-words. 

614.  The  connecting-words  are,  as  we  saw  above,  p.  326, 
derived  by  a  *  displacement  of  the  distribution '  from  independent 
words.  This  process  is  continually  being  repeated.  Were  it  only 
on  this  account  therefore,  they  cannot  be  sharply  distinguished  And 
there  is  this  further  ground,  that  a  word  may  be  an  independent 
member  of  the  particular  sentence  to  which  it  belongs,  and  yet  at 
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the  same  time  serve  to  connect  this  with  another.  If  I  say,  for 
instance, «  99Mm  ttvb  beiUves  that  is  n  foci,  the  who  is  at  once  an 
independent  member  of  the  relative  sentence  and  a  connecting  word 
between  the  principal  and  subordinate  sentence.  Thb  h<dds  uni- 
versally of  the  relative  pronoun  and  adverb.  It  is  true  also  of  the 
demonstrative,  in  so  far  as  it  refers  to  the  preceding  or  follou'ing 
sentence,  but  not  where  it  applies  to  the  idea  actually  in  question. 

615.  If  we  then  attempt  a  ntorc  complete  division,  we  entangle 
ourselves  in  fresh  difficulties.  The  substantive  has,  in  contrast  to 
the  adjective  and  verb,  above  all,  the  function  of  serving  as  subject, 
and  hence,  in  the  widest  sense,  as  object  The  formation  of  names 
of  qualities  and  of  occurrences  in  addition  to  names  of  substances 
probably  originated  in  an  imaginative  mode  of  intuition  which  set 
upon  qualities  and  processes  the  ipark  of  things  and  persons.  But 
further,  the  capacity  of  the  substantive  to  serve  at  will  as  subject  or 
object  is  precisely  the  chief  occasion  for  its  formation.  Neverthe- 
less, it  can  also  be  used  attributively,  and  predicatively  like  an  ad- 
jective, and  on  the  other  hand,  other  words  may  serve  as  subject ;  I 
do  not  mean  merely  as  psychological  subject  in  the  widest  sense,  but 
also  as  grammatical  subject  in  the  usual  limited  sense.  Cf.  sentences 
like  friscA^iW^  ist  lialh  gcuH^nncn,  aufgcsdwbcn  ist  nicht  tuifgchobtH^ 
kin  ist  kifi,  viHortn  ist  vtrlorcn^  grim  ist  die  farbe  dcr  hoffnHng\ 
ehrtick  wdhrt  am  iangsten,  doppclt  gcnaht  halt  gnt^junggcfreit  htf 
nitmand  genut,  aiisu  schar/viacht  schartig,  glcich  under  ist  die  htstt 
htMokhtng,  gtradiZH  gibt  gnte  nuncr,  \sl<nv  and  steady  wins  the  rau\ 
An  adjective  may  also  occasionally  act  as  object,  as  in  er  halt  gut 
fnr  b^t^  or,  depending  on  a  preposition,  schwarz  anfweiss^  ams  arg 
argtrmachin. 

61&  If  we  now  turn  to  the  connecting-words,  serious  difficulty 
is  raised  by  the  class  of  conjunctions  as  commonly  described.  In 
the  first  place,  their  separation  from  the  demonstrative  and  relative 
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adverbs,  the  position  of  which  has  already  been  described  (p.  405), 
is  rather  arbitrary, — where,  for  instance,  being  called  an  adverb,  ^ 
whiUt  conjunctions.  In  the  single  sentence  we  find  prepositions 
and  conjunctions  distinguished  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  case- 
government,  Le*  in  general,  according  as  the  construction  is 
hypotactic  or  paratactic.  It  is  true  that  these  two  distinctions  do 
not  absolutely  coincide.  On  the  other  hand,  all  connecting-words 
which  join  sentences  together  are  called  conjunctions,  although  the 
same  distinction  between  hypotactic  and  paratactic  construction 
ought  to  be  made  here  also.  Thus,  e.g.,  be/ore,  siftce,  while^  when 
occurring  in  simple  sentences,  are  called  prepositions ;  when  they 
connect  sentences,  conjunctions;  although  their  function  is 
analogous  in  both  cases.^ 

617.  The  division  most  capable  of  being  systematically  carried 
out  is  that  which  starts  from  the  mode  of  flexion.  Such  a  division 
is  actually  employed,  and  consists  of  three  classes :  nouns,  verbs, 
and  uninflected  words  (indeclinabilia,  particles).  Here  again,  how- 
ever, the  nominal  forms  of  the  verb  and  the  inddclinable  substances 
resist  the  division.  And  for  further  distinction  the  mere  considera- 
tion of  inflexion  aflbrds  no  ground.  The  indeclinable  particles 
have  accordingly  to  be  treated  as  an  indivisible  class.  The 
pronouns  deviate  in  their  inflexion  to  some  extent  from  the  other 
nouns,  but  only  to  some  extent,  and  they  differ  among  themselves. 
The  distinction  between  substantive  and  adjective  inflexion  is  not 
absolute.  Even  the  formation  of  degrees  of  comparison  is  not  a 
decisive  mark  of  the  adjective,  since  the  very  meaning  of  some 
adjectives  renders  them  incapable  of  comparison. 

618.  If  then  the  current  division  of  the  parts  of  speech  involves 
such  diverse  and  incompatible  points  of  view,  it  it  natural  enough 
that  it  should  not  admit  of  being  practically  carried  out    The 

*  OttUKoteofpftpotiikiMin  Ef^ishtoimrodttccMbordiMttM«teiiott,cC  pb  168. 
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facts  iii*e  have  to  deal  with  arc  too  complex  and  too  variously 
combined  to  be  comprehended  under  eight  or  nine  rubrics.  There 
are  a  host  of  intermediate  stai;^  which  render  possible  a  gradual 
transition  from  one  class  into  another.  Such  a  transition  results 
from  the  general  laws  of  change  of  meaning  and  of  analogical 
formation  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapters.  If  we  follow  out 
these  transitions  we  detect  at  tlie  same  time  the  grounds  which 
originally  prompted  the  division  of  the  parts  of  speech. 

619.  Let  us  take  first  the  division  of  substantive  and  adjective,  i 
This  formal  distinction  rests,  in  the  IE.  languages,  on  the  power  of  | 
the  latter  to  admit  inflexions  of  gender  and  degrees  of  comparison. 
In  individual  languages  still  further  distinctions  have  arisea  Thus» 
especially,  the  Teutonic  adjective  has  become  susceptible  of  a 
double,  we  may  even  say  a  triple,  mode  of  inflexion  (cf.  gnt^gnttr 
— dtr  gnti)  in  which  forms  occur  absolutely  without  analogy  in  the 
substantives. 

63a  On  the  ground  of  such  tests  we  have  no  difliculty,  for 
instance,  in  declaring  hund  to  be  a  substantive,  jung  an  adjective. 
But  in  spite  of  all  diflcrcntiation  of  form  the  adjective  may  at 
any  time  receive,  at  first  as  an  '  occasionally,'  then  '  usually,*  the 
function  of  a  substantive.  The  content  of  meaning  is  at  the  same 
time  enriched,  either  the  general  notion  of  a  thing  or  a  person 
being  added,  or  else  more  special  notions  arising  from  the  situa- 
tion  (cf.  p.  363).  This  operation  can  take  place  'occasionally' 
with  any  adjective  whatever,  the  latter  being  recognised  as  a 
substantive  in  modem  German  orthography  by  the  use  of  a 
capital.  From  this  substantival  adjective  a  pure  substantive  may 
then  be  derived  by  traditional  use,  especially  if  it  becomes  in  any 
way  isolated  as  against  the  other  forms  of  the  adjective.  Its 
Approximately  complete  conversion  into  a  substantive  is  chiefly 
indicated,  in  regard  to  the  construction,  by  its  connexbn  with 
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an  attributive  adjective,  which  replaces  an  adverb,  or  with  a 
genitive,  which  ultimately  takes  the  place  of  a  dative  governed 
by  the  adjective ;  cf.  Latin  bcnnvi  publicum^  malum  publicum^ 
amicus  fidelis ;  and  even  where  the  substantival  quality  is  less 
traditionally  fixed :  nonuuUi  uostri  inigui,  nonnullis  invidis  meis 
(c£  Draeger,  §  i6) ;  cf.  also  English  my  like,  equals  betttr,  younger^ 
etc  (Matzner,  iii.  p.  232) ;  his  worthier  (MiLTON) ;  MHO.  mtn 
geltche  (whence  NHG.  meines  gleidien\  We  also  find  mixture  of 
adjectival  and  substantival  construction,  as  in  Latin  multorum  bene 
factorum  (ClC).  The  thought  shows  a  different  kind  of  confusion 
when,  in  spite  of  the  conversion  into  a  substantive,  a  superlative 
is  formed :  mei  familiarissimi^  pessimo  publico  (cf.  Draeger,  §  16)1 
In  Latin  the  complete  transition  is  effected  without  difficulty,  since 
the  inflexions  coincide  In  German,  on  the  contrary,  even  when 
it  is  very  far  advanced,  the  adjectival  inflexion  continues  to 
recall  the  original  nature  of  the  word.  Der  bckannte,  verwandte, 
gesaudte,  vertraute,  gelicbte,  vcrlobte,  beamie,  bediente,  liebsle^  are 
now  felt  as  substantives,  and  constructed  accordingly  (der  bekannte 
dcs  mauuest  mcim  bckanntcr),  but  they  still  betray  their  ad- 
jectival nature  by  the  regular  change  of  strong  and  weak  inflexion 
{der  bekaunti  —  ein  (mein)  bekaunter),  and  the  corresponding 
feminines  in  addition  by  the  weak  inflexion  of  the  singular 
which  in  the  regular  substantive  has  died  out  {die  bekannte 
[Gen.  der  bekannten\  and  die  sunge  [Gen.  der  sunge  for  •/«]). 
The  following,  however,  are  completely  transformed:  der  junge 
{ein  junge\  der  greis  (MUG.  grtse^  from  adjective  grls\  der 
jUnger  (both  changed  from  the  weak  to  the  strong  declen- 
skmX  cbersL  Of  older  growth  are  feind,  freund,  heiiand,  MtlG. 
wigmnt  (•warrior'),  x*AIant  ('dcviPX  all  old  present  participles, 
2ho/)irst  (old  superlativeX  hrrr  (old  comparative  from  Aehr), 
mensck  (adjectl\*e  mennisch  from   man\  and   the   neuters  /»/, 
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mM^  rtcJkf,  Uid^  wild.  This  transformation  of  adjectives  into 
substantives  is  familiar  to  every  one,  and  has  left  marks  in  all 
langua^^es. 

631.  Less  familiar  and  far  more  interesting  is  the  converse 
l>rocess,  the  transformation  of  a  substantive  into  an  adjective. 
This  comes  about  through  the  elimination  of  some  part  of  its 
meaning  —  including  at  least  the  notion  of  substance  — so  that 
only  the  qualities  attaching  to  the  substance  remain.  This  trans- 
formation virtually  occurs  as  an  'occasional'  use,  whenever  a 
substantive  is  employed  as  predicate  or  attribute.  For  what 
happens  in  such  cases  is  merely  the  attribution  of  certain  qualities 
to  the  substance  of  the  subject,  or  of  the  determinate  word,  not 
the  positing  of  a  fresh  substance  Apposition  approaches  the 
nature  of  an  adjective  especially  where  it  is  used  to  specify  a  class, 
and  particularly  if  the  combination  contains  some  further  bokl 
irregularity.  Cf.  Greek  avt)p  iroXiViy^,  pnrmpt  ovXirtf^,  etc.,  yvinf 
^'tfiroipo,  wap$ipo^  x^^P  J  L^tin  cxcrcitus  victor  (LlV.) ;  tiroues 
miiitis  (CiC);  beliator  cquus  (ViRG.  Ov.) ;  bos  arator  (SUE.); 
French  mh  dien  sanixMr  (VoLT.)  ;  [a  boy  warrior ;]  flattenr^  and 
other  words  in  -^ur  must  be  regarded  absolutely  as  adjectives. 
The  adjectival  nature  may  disclose  itself  in  the  addition  of  an 
adverb  only  suitable  to  an  adjective,  as  in  wtg  dn  iraum^  so 
t^d  dm  bisi  (GOE.) ;  diistn  widcrspntch^  so  wid^rspruck  ah  cr  isi 
^Lk.)  ;  so  kriigiriMH  als  sii  war  (ib.  and  often) ;  so  ist  er /ticks 
gtHHg  (Le.)  ;  nemo  tarn  fner  est  (Sen.). 

622.  Some  substantives  are  in  NIIG.  felt  to  be  completely 
adjectives  when  used  predicativcly,  but  are  distinguished  from 
the  adjectives  in  not  being  attributive  and  in  not  adopting  the 
adjectival  inflexion.  To  this  class  we  may  probably  refer  the 
German  kerr  or  meistcr  sein  (werdeu).  (Soethe  says :  a/s  wemt  sie 
(Narciss   and   Landrinette)  Atrr  and  nuister  dtr  gamem  iruppo 
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uuircn.  Here  the  two  words  still  show  a  substantival  nature,  in 
so  far  as  a  genitive  is  made  dependent  on  them,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  are  treated  like  predicative  adjectives,  since  they  could 
not  otherwise  be  attached  without  inflexion  to  a  plural  subject, 
and,  besides,  would  not  agree  with  a  feminine  person.  Still  more 
decisive  is  the  case  of  eiiufn  feind  sein^  on  account  of  the  dative. 
Also  schuld  sein^  where  the  isolation  in  respect  of  the  substantive 
schuld  is  shown  by  the  orthography  ;  less  clear  are  is  ist  not^  seit, 
where  es  Is  at  bottom  a  genitive.  The  isolation  is  carried  still 
further  in  cs  ist  schade,  the  substantive  being  now  usually  sdutden 
[cf  Uis  pity  beside  Uis  a  pity  ;  *  'tis  true  'tis  pity,  and  pity  'tis  'tis 
true'].  In  mhg.  the  development  had  gone  still  further.  Here 
schadi  is  also  used  as  predicate  to  personal  subjects,  and  a  com- 
parative and  superlative  are  formed  from  it ;  e.g.  in  KONRAD  VON 
VVuRZBURG's  Trojan  IVar:  dcr  was  den  Kriechen  schedcr  dan 
icmen  anders  bt  der  ztt  ;*  further,  an  adverb  is  formed  to  it  as  if 
It  were  an  adjective  :  swie  schadi  cr  Icbe  (MIIG.  Wb,  \\>  63*').  In 
OHO»  fruma  (•  advantage ')  is  used  in  the  same  way,  e.g.  Otfried,  iii. 
10, 33,  nist  quad  er  thd.frnma  thaz'  (*  that  is  no  advantage ').  Even 
in  MUG.  this  gives  rise  to  a  real  adjective  /r//w,  NUG.  fromm. 
They  said  iinfrunur  man,  etc.  How  far  the  border-line  is  obliter- 
ated appears  from  a  passage  in  the  Fion%  1289,  das  ivirt  in  niitse 
undt  fmme  (itntne),  where,  if  wc  regard  the  combination  with 
nHtsi,  \cc  must  treat  the  word  as  an  adjective ;  if  the  final  /,  as  a 

*  ComfMrativct  are  also  fonncd  from  other  substantives  in  MUG.,  even  where  the 
syaUx  ibrbidt  their  lieing  rcgardetl  as  adjectives.  Thus  from  z^rm,  as  in  d0  tMhtrndt 
Ctsiikfrt  nimmtr  x^ntr  gtstm  ;  from  miV,  as  in  Jimtr  htlfe  mir  nit  mrttr  wttH ;  from 
^9/7,  ai  in  «««f^  im  mi*  trsts  Ji*rftir  jtMui,  From  mngst  a  comparatire  occ«rt  in 
aiduik  KHc,  as  in  mis0  vie!  tHgsier  m/  dir  utrJtu  (Luther,  f/>.  L  359*).  In  theK* 
cases  the  result  is  dve  to  the  analog)*  rather  of  the  adverb  than  of  the  adjective.  This  is 
sbowB  even  liy  the  frequent  combination  tingtt  nmd  hdm^t  {h^ngt  is  originally  only  an 
adverb).  In  Gottfried's  Truttin,  17S45,  we  read  in  uxu  M  tm  Hmndtr  wl  mmgir  und 
vit  mmdtr ;  angt  b  advetb  to  imgt,  Mmde  subsuntive  ( '  schmcrt ').  We  still  ate  the  adverb 
in  this  way  in  mir  iu  tnt^  wth,  Latin  tapcrlatives  from  substantivet  occur  in  Plaatut : 
mUitiinm  Ii9tm^pmtrm  mi  fHrmittimt^  but  pfobably  with  a  dcsignadly  comic  cffKt. 
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^ubsUntivc.  The  adjective  entst  also,  which  first  appears  in 
Luther,  has  arisen  in  the  same  way  zsfromm  from  the  substantive. 
The  substantive  gick  has  become  an  adjecti\-e  in  Low  and  Middle 
German  dialects.  Emtwkkt^  from  MIIG.  ciu  wUit,  euwikt  (proper)}' 
'an  insignificant  being'  »  *  nothing  at  all/  uickti^X  is  in  the  six- 
teenth century  a  pure  adjective,  as  in  cntiK^icht  vndark\}\,  Saciis); 
dm  hisi  xnitmiwickitr  (ib.)  ;  du  bos  cnticichUn  (AvRERX 

623.  The  same  process  had  been  already  carried  out  in  a  far 
cariier  period  of  language.  All  the  so-called  bahu\Tlhi-compounds 
were  originally  substantives.  For  poSoSciirn;Xo9,  fi^iSvfunt  ffmBi- 
ipif,  €Stkwt^^  nui^manimits,  i^^ifes,  ttiiscricors.  are  of  course  pro- 
perty 'rosy  finger/  'melancholy/  'deep  hair/  'good  hope/ 'great 
>pirit,*  *fire  foot,'  'pitiful  heart'  The  substantival  origin  is  still 
exidenced  in  part  by  a  defective  expression  of  the  adjectival 
function.  The  masculine  /ioSo&urrvXiK  has  also  to  serve  for  the 
feminine. 

624.  Somewhat  diflcrent  is  the  course  of  development  in  bar/uss 
from  bar  vmcs  C  bare  foot  *).  It  was  first  used  as  an  absolute  nomi- 
native or  accusati\-e  in  the  phrase  barvuos  gAn,  It  is  now  felt  as 
an  adjecti\x.  It  has  true  adjectival  inflexion,  e.g.  in  H.  Sachs : 
mii  barfmsum  fusstn.  * 

625.  If  we  disregard  whether  the  noun  is  conceived  as  a  thing 
or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  a  distinction  of  yet  another  kind  between 
substantive  and  adjective.  The  adjective  denotes  a  simple  quality 
or  one  regarded  as  such,  the  substantive  embraces  a  group  of 
qualities  If  we  treat  this  distinction  as  the  fundamental  one,  we 
may  certainly  understand  orator  in  such  phrases  as  Cicero  orator  or 
Cktro  est  orator  as  a  pure  substantive.  But  this  distinction  itself 
cannot  be  carried  through.  It  traverses  the  other  distinctions : 
failing,  for  instance,  to  meet  the  case  of,  on  the  one  hand,  adjectives 

*  Yet  anoUicr  varietf  of  trmskion  is  disouted  on  p.  a6a 
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like  kimiglkk,  kriegcrisch^  etc,  on  the  other,  of  adjectives  used  as 
substantives,  h*ke  dtrgntt.  Between  these  also  there  is  an  inter- 
mediate stage  which  leads  imperceptibly  from  one  to  the  other. 
The  transition  from  the  denotation  of  a  simple  quality  to  that  of 
a  group  of  qualities  is  cflected  by  the  use  Kar  i(axnv  of  a  sub- 
stantival adjective,  this  usage  then  became  fixed.  Whoever  first 
employs  the  word  in  this  way  himself  supplies  the  notions  not 
yet  explicit  in  its  hitherto  current  meaning.  For  a  subsequent 
speaker,  however,  employing  the  usage  at  second-hand,  the  notions 
supplied  by  the  former  may  attach  themselves  from  the  first  just 
as  closely  to  the  sound -group  as  the  fundamental  notion,  and  the 
latter  need  no  longer  precede  the  others  in  entering  his  conscious- 
ness.  When  this  last  is  the  case,  the  transition  to  a  substantive  is 
complete  as  regards  the  meaning,  and  by  means  of  further  isola- 
tions its  complete  severance  from  the  adjective  is  then  effected. 
Cf.  the  above  examples. 

626.  The  inverse  process,  by  which  all  the  qualities  of  a  group 
retire  in  favour  of  one,  may  be  observed  in  the  case  of  adjectival 
derivatives  from  substantives,  which  develop  into  denotations  of 
perfectly  simple  qualities.  Especially  instructive  in  this  respect 
are  the  names  of  colours,  cf.  Gr.  wop^vpto^  from  wop^vpa  ('  purple- 
snail'X  ^oiv/ceio^  from  ^ipif,  dipipos  ('air  colour*),  ^ifKipo^ 
(•quince-yellow'),  Lat  coccinhs  from  cccchm  (* scarlet-beny *), 
avcinus  from  crocus^  luteus  from  lutHm  fwoad*),  miniactHS  from 
minium  (' cinnabar 'X  nivcus^  roseus,  violaceus.  In  all  these  words 
there  is  no  essential  limitation  of  the  reference  to  the  colour  of  the 
object  denoted,  and  the>'  are  in  part  used  also  without  such  limita- 
tion, eg.,  ungHiHtum  crocinum^  vinculum  rostum  ('rosary*),  etc 
Substantives  may  also  be  turned  directly  into  names  of  colours ; 
c:g.  it^p^ipa^  ivecum,  crocus^  luium^  and  the  modem  iiku^  rou, 
which  are  also  used  adjectiveiy  (*a  rose  ribbon  *)• 
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627.  This  process  gives  us  the  clue  to  the  origin  of  terms  for 
simple  qualities.  That  these  arose  later  than  terms  for  groups  of 
qualities  b  self-evident,  if  we  start  from  the  assumption  that 
complete  perceptions  are  the  primary  stage  of  all.  Here  as  else- 
where it  can  be,  at  the  outset,  only  the  instantaneous  conception  in 
the  ^>eaker^s  mind  which  makes  it  possible  for  one  notion  in  a  group 
to  thrust  the  others  into  the  background.  It  is  at  bottom  the  same 
process  as  in  the  figurative  usage  of  a  word.  When  we  say,  e.g. 
tke  mam  is  aft  ass,  aft  or,  a  shccf.afax,  etc,  we  are  always  regarding 
a  particular  characteristic  of  the  animal  in  question,  abstracted 
from  the  rest  This  is  only  possible  when  a  word  is  used  as 
l^redicate  or  attribute  For  as  soon  as  we  connect  the  notion  of 
an  independent  thing  with  it,  wc  connect  also  that  of  an  entire 
group  of  qualities.  When  this  usage  became  fixed  in  a  number 
of  words  especially  adapted  to  it,  the  first  step  was  taken  to  the 
formation  of  a  separate  word-class. 

628.  Again,  in  spite  of  their  greater  formal  differentiation,  the 
distiiKtion  between  twun  and  vtrb  is  far  from  absolute.  There  are 
certain  points  which  serve  to  characterise  the  verb  and  distinguish 
it  from  a  noun ;  such  are  personal  terminations,  distinctions  be- 
tween acti\-e  and  middle  and  passive,  and  forms  for  the  denotation 
of  nuxKl  and  tense.  Hence  springs  the  possibility  of  the  existence, 
of  forms  which  possess  a  portion  only  of  these  characteristics ; 
and  the  scope  for  variation  is  yet  further  increased  by  the  fact  that 
forms  may  or  may  not  possess  the  positive  characteristics  of  the 
noun,  denotation  of  case  and  difTcrence  of  gender.  And  lastly,  the 
differentiation  of  the  construction  attaching  to  the  verb  and  noun 
respectively  gives  occasion  to  manifold  transitions  and  confusions. 

629.  Commonly  speaking  its  personal  endings  arc  regarded  as 
the  strictly  formal  characteristic  of  the  verb.  By  this  criterion 
participles  and  infinitives  would  be  excluded  from  the  verbal 
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forms;  and  so  would,  in  strictness,  many  forms  of  the  second 
person  singular  imperative:  for  a  form  like  )9aXXc  or  )9aXe  is 
nothing  else  but  the  mere  stem  of  the  present  or  the  aorist  The 
personal  terminations  are  accordingly,  if  we  disregard  the  second 
person  singular  imperative,  a  necessary  original  condition  for  the 
function  of  the  verb  as  a  normal  sentence,  and  further  for  its 
function  as  predicate  or  copula  in  the  normal  sentence.  They  are, 
however,  not  indispensable  as  a  condition  for  the  formation  of 
sentences,  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  verb  arc  absolutely  inde- 
pendent of  them. 

63a  The  contrast  of  meaning  which  we  commonly  assign  to  the 
verb  as  compared  with  the  adjective  (or  substantive  used  predi- 
catively  or  attributively),  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  verbal  termina- 
tions as  such.  It  may  exist  without  these,  and  may  be  lacking  in 
spite  of  their  presence.  Such  an  expression  as  the  Greek  ry/rorcK  or 
/Sotf'iXcvcK  may  have  precisely  the  same  signification  as  ry«roTo«  eZ 
and  fiaaCKw  <l  The  contrast  remains  sharply  marked  only  just  so 
long  as  the  adjective  or  substantive  expresses  a  lasting  quality,  and 
the  verb  a  process  defined  and  limited  by  time.  We  must,  however, 
consider  that  the  adjective  can  be  employed  not  merely  for  the 
description  of  a  quality  attaching  to  the  essence  of  a  thing,  but  like- 
wise for  the  description  .of  a  transitory  quality :  and  in  this  it 
approaches  the  character  of  a  verb.  Conversely  the  verb  may  also 
be  employed  to  describe  states,  even  permanent  states.  How 
nearly  the  two  significations  of  being  in  and  passing  into  a  state 
touch  each  other,  we  have  seen  on  p.  305. 

631.  When  a  signification  denoting  a  process  temporally  limited 
is  connected  with  the  form  and  function  of  an  adjective,  there 
arises  ^tfartidple^  of  which  the  special  value  is,  that  it  gives  us 
the  power  of  using  the  expression  for  an  event  attributively.  We 
are  aUe  in  many  cases  to  trace  historically  the  transition  from  the 
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adjective  strictly  so  called  into  the  participle.  Thb  holds  good, 
among  other  cases,  oT  the  so-called  German  perfect  or  preterite 
participle  (such  as  irgtben  or  g€l€gt\  which  took  its  origin  thus : 
the  adjectives  in  -w^  and  -to-  which  have  survived  from)  IE.,  have  in 
signification  become  approximated  to  the  verbs  formed  from  the 
same  root,  and  more  particularly  to  the  perfect  (preterite)  of  these. 
This  has  continued  to  operate  and  has  entailed  many  further 
formal  approximations.  The  case  is  the  same  with  the  participle 
perfect  in  Latin  and  in  Slavonic  Wc  must  also  assume  a  corre- 
sponding origin  for  the  older  participles  already  existing  in  the  IB. 
language.  We  must  decidedly  decline  to  derive,  as  has  been  done 
by  many,  the  category  of  the  adjectives  from  that  of  participles : 
on  the  contrary,  the  former  must  have  been  completely  developed 
before  the  latter  could  arise  at  all.  Participial  formations  must 
have  arisen  from  forms  which  could  be  as  well  apprehended  as 
derivatives  from  the  stem  of  the  aorist,  or  present  as  derivatives 
from  the  root,  on  the  model  of  which  adjectival  forms  related  to 
other  verbal  stems  vrere  then  formed. 

632.  The  characteristic  difference  between  the  partidple  and 
the  so-called  verbal  adjective  is  the  participation  in  the  denotation 
of  /nur.  A  further  consequence  of  the  approximation  to  the 
forms  of  the  verb  is  the  assumption  of  its  method  of  construction. 
The  participle  is  constructed  as  a  noun  merely  as  regards  the 
substantive  to  which  it  stands  as  an  attribute  It  may,  however, 
take  an  even  further  departure  from  the  character  of  a  noun  by 
striking  out  a  special  path  in  the  further  formation  of  the  method 
of  construction.  In  German,  the  fact  that  in  such  phrases  as  /r  at/ 
i^^^Stm^  tr  wird  gtfangtn^  tr  ist  gefaffgen  wordtn^  case  and  gender 
are  no  longer  indicated,  weakens  also  the  sense  of  the  nominal 
duuracter  of  the  participle,  even  although  the  construction  in  the 
two  former  combinations  is  that  of  the  ordinary  adjective,  and  in 
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the  latter  differs  therefrom  merely  by  the  presence  of  xvcrden, 
instead  of  £;iworden.  In  the  phrases  er  hat  ihn  gefangeti^  tr  hat 
ffcnthtt  etc^  we  must  admit  a  complete  departure  from  the  way  of 
constructing  an  adjective.  No  doubt  it  may  be  proved  historically 
that  the  former  of  these  two  phrases  signified  originally  er  hat  ihn 
ais  eiuiH  gefangtmn ;  but  this  is  a  matter  of  indificrence  for  our 
modem  linguistic  instinct  At  an  earlier  period  they  said  habet 
inan  gefangauan^  and  this  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  nominal  character. 
The  circumstances  in  the  corresponding  combinations  in  the 
Romance  languages  are  peculiar  and  noteworthy.  In  these  we  can 
watch  the  transition  from  the  general  adjectival  into  the  special 
participial  construction.  In  French  the  idiom  is  to  saiyfai  %*u  lis 
damcs^  buty>  ks  at  vus^  and  ks  dames  quefai  vttes.  In  Italian  it  is 
still  possible  to  say  ho  vcduta  la  donna,  and  ho  vcduti  k  donm  as 
well  as  ho  veduto.  In  Spanish  all  inflexion  in  the  case  of  peri- 
phrases formed  with  haber  is  abolished  ;  it  is  correct  to  say  la  carta 
qnc  he  acrito^  just  as  it  is  to  say  he  escrito  una  carta.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  case  of  the  periphrasis  with  tener^^^.  later  intro- 
duction into  the  language — the  inflexion  is  always  retained :  tsngo 
escrita  una  carta  is  as  correct  as  las  cartas  que  tengo  escritas, 

633.  Conversely,  however,  it  is  possible  for  the  participle  to  be 
gradually  brought  back  to  a  purely  nominal  nature.  This  process 
of  reduction  may  be  considered  strictly  speaking  as  accomplished 
as  soon  as  the  present  participle  comes  to  be  used  for  the  lasting 
or  recurring  activity,  and  the  perfect  participle  for  the  result  of  the 
activity,  just  as  each  form  of  the  present  or  perfect  can  be 
employed  A  method  or  usage  icar'  ifoxnv,  or  an  usage  in  a 
metaphorical  sense  or  any  other  kind  of  isolation  may  have  the 
fcsult  of  completing  the  transformation  ;  cf.  such  examples  as 
scklagend^  treffend^  reizend,  MXinngend^  bcdcutend^  gttrUbtn^  gdmngen, 
bcrmfen^  vtrsi^rben^  x^erwgtn^    verschiiden,  btkannt^  unumumndcH^ 
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vtrl^tn^gexM^tn^  vtnvegtn^  erkabcn,  htschiiden,  trunkcn^  tHMommtn^ 
etc  [Ct  €^gM^  UamM^  crahb^d,  tharming  etc].  Even  the  com- 
bination with  another  word  after  the  laws  of  verbal  construction 
does  not  impede  this  process;  only  then  the  entire  composition 
must  be  in  a  position  to  approximate  to  the  analogy  of  nominal 
compositioa,  cd  amsprtcJund,  anffatUnd^  ausnchmtnd^  afiwescnd, 
ahwiumd^  tmvorkomtHtnd^  hochflUgind^  hclUcIuHd,  wolwoUend^ 
JUisck/nssind,  teUH€hmtHd\  abgtscgcn^  ausgtnommcn^  hockgapannt^ 
nengtbonm^  wpig€tcg€n^  etc  [  Well  educated^  ill  hthavtd^  etc,  cf. 
also  the  peculiar  English  compounds  on  the  analogy  of  good- 
natund^  which  seem  to  be  a  survival  of  an  IE.  method  of 
composition.] 

634.  The  formation  of  a  comparative  and  superlative  may  be 
regarded  as  a  test  for  the  transformation  of  the  participle  into  an 
adjective  pure  and  simple  Sometimes,  however,  this  appears  side 
by  side  with  a  verbal  construction ;  cf  dazH  trschien  mir  nickis 
XimHSchtHswtrUrts^  dm  diaracUr  dtr  nation  ehrcndcrcs  (GOE.) ;  dit 
Oostrtick  krUfiigendsten  demtnU  (Kolncr  Zeitung).'  Another  test 
is  the  method  of  construction,  eg.  in  Latin  the  combination  of  the 
participle  with  a  genitive;  cf.  atnans  tnornm  ac  fui (Cic),  relfgioHum 
coliHtes  (ibiX  solitudinis  fugicHS — socittatis  appcttfis  (ib.X* 

635.  The  participle,  like  all  adjectives,  may  become  a  substan- 
tive,  and  the  substantival  may,  like  the  participle  adjectival,  denote 
a  momentary  activity  or  a  state.  The  same  resemblance  is  seen 
in  its  power  of  casting  off  its  verbal  nature ;  cf.  der  liihtndi^  iforsii^ 
umde,  gtlitbli,  gtsandU^  dbgtordmU^  bcamtt  (^beamUU\  MHa  der 
vanuU^  genuU  (both »' player');  of  older  date  hiiland^  frtHmd, 
fdnd^  etc,  x»^» Latin  i&MX^Greek  oJovf  (l^u^  of  ^ssen^  iden) 
[fatMOMi^  raim/]. 

63&  The  twHum  agpttis,  just  like  the  participle,  is  able  to 
*  Cf.  Aadr.  119  «ff.  'Sec  Dra^eer,  |  S07. 
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denote  cither  a  momentary  or  a  lasting,  or  it  may  be  a  recurring, 
activity.  In  the  first-mentioned  application  it  always  remains 
,  closely  connected  with  the  verb :  and  it  might  easily  be  conceived 
that  it  might  as  naturally  as  the  participle  adopt  the  verbal  man- 
ner  of  construction  >  in  fact,  that  it  might  be  possible  to  say  in 
German,  dtr  erzidur  den  kuaben,  just  as  in  the  compound  knahener- 
zither  at  least  it  is  felt  that  the  former  |)art  of  the  compound  is  an 
accusative,  and  is  constructed  after  the  analogy  of  knaben  erziehen. 
Already  in  combinations  like  tier  sieger  in  der  schlacht^  der  befreier 
ans  der  not^  the  verbal  character  of  the  substantive  is  evident ; 
and,  still  more  in  such  as  the  Greek  trrrrfpirffK  roU  vofioi^,  or  as  we 
actually  find  it  in  Latin  dtifor  divi/itts,  jnsfa  orator.  Conversely 
the  nomen  agentis,  as  denoting  lasting  or  repeated  activity,  may 
isolate  itself  more  and  more  as  regards  the  verb,  and  thus  finally 
lose  the  character  of  a  nomcn  agentis  altogether  [especially  when 
the  meaning  of  the  verb  grows  faint,  as  in  tai/or] ;  cf  sekneider, 
beisitzer^  ritter^  lurzog  (heer/iikrer)  vater,  etc 

637.  There  is  still  another  path  from  verb  to  noun.  Beside  the 
nomina  agentis  stand  the  nomina  netionis.  These,  like  the  sub- 
stantival denotations  of  qualities,  must  owe  their  origin  to  a  meta- 
phor only,  the  activity  being  apprehended  under  the  category  of 
the  thing.  These  too  may  denote  a  momentary  or  a  lasting  and 
recurring  activity.  These  too  may  approximate  to  the  verbal 
construction ;  cf.  die  befreiung  ans  der  tiot,  ^  roU  pofioi^  vwtfpwU^, 
tnabenerziihung.  And  it  is  again  the  denotation  of  the  lasting 
and  recurring  activity  which  conduces  to  the  loss  of  the  character 
of  a  nomen  actionisL  Thence  develops  the  denotation  of  a  lasting 
condition ;  cf.  besinnnng^  biwegung,  aufregung^  vtrfeusung^  steUung^ 
sHmmung. 

638.  From  this  point  a  further  development  to  the  denotation 

I  CC  CTtB  moM  iliikiQK  oooibiMtioM  wiUi  pivporiCloM  in  Aadr.  p^  S09. 
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of  things  is  possible,  as  has  already  been  shown  (p.  S6X  In  the 
course  of  this  dcvclc^ment  the  corrcsponilencc  of  the  meaning 
with  that  of  the  \xsh  may  be  broken  ;  cf.  haUnng^  rcgitng^  glckhutig^ 
rcchnnm^^fesiMng^  etc  And  as  the  isolation  proceeds,  evcr>*  trace 
of  the  verbal  origin  may  then  be  destroyed 

639.  Thus  far  the  nomen  actionis  bears  an  analogous  relation 
to  the  nomen  agentis.  It  however  approximates  far  more  to  the 
verbal  character  than  the  latter,  more  e\'en  than  the  adjective  or 
participle :  mainly  from  the  fact  that  the  infinitive  and  supine  take 
their  origin  from  it  The  infinitive  bears  in  many  ways  a  strong 
analogy  to  the  partidple.  While,  however,  the  latter  gcHcraIfy 
speaking  maintains  the  adjectival  form  and  maintains  the  adjec- 
tival method  of  construction  by  the  side  of  the  verbal,  and  only 
iKxasionaliy  develops  for  itself  a  special  method  of  construction, 
laying  aside  the  formal  characteristics  of  the  adjective, — isolation 
from  the  form  and  method  of  construction  of  the  noun  is  a  condi- 
tKMi  of  the  origin  of  the  infinitive.  The  infmitive  is,  as  fornrud 
analysis  proves,  a  case  of  uomcH  nciionis,  and  must  originally  have 
been  employed  after  the  analogy  of  those  methods  of  construction 
which  hold  good  for  the  combination  of  the  noun  with  the  verb. 
But  it  must  no  longer  be  felt  as  a  case,  its  mode  of  construction 
must  no  longer  be  after  the  analogy  of  the  original  models,  or  else  it 
b  no  infinitive.  The  isolated  form  and  the  isolated  mode  of  con* 
stniction  become  then  the  basis  for  further  development  The 
form  and  method  of  construction  of  the  infinitive  is  on  the  one 
hand  verbal,  like  those  of  the  participle :  on  the  other  hand,  how* 
ever,  it  is  not  nominal,  but  specifically  infinitival 

64a  The  infinitive,  too,  admits  of  a  gradual  return  to  the 
nature  of  a  noun  ;  but  it  meets  with  more  impediments  in  the  pro- 
cess than  the  participle  on  account  of  its  want  of  inflexion.  The 
approximation  to  the  nominal  character  manifests  itself  therefore, 
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as  long  as  no  special  methods  of  distinction  are  resorted  to, 
especially  in  cases  in  which  the  characterisation  by  means  of  a 
terminal  inflexion  is  least  indispensable ;  i.e.  in  the  employment  as 
subject  or  object  In  the  forms  of  such  sentences  as  wagcngewinnt^ 
Latin  habere  eripitur,  habnisse  nunquam  (Sen.X  and  certainly  in 
such  as  hie  vereri  (^verecundiani)  perdidit  (Plaut.),  we  may 
doubtless  assume  that  the  infinitive  is  constructed  after  the  analogy 
of  a  noun.  This  is  less  certain  in  such  cases  as  ich  lasse  sehreiben, 
ieh  lemt  reiten.  At  any  rate,  if  the  infinitive  is  really  and  truly 
emplo3red  in  this  case  after  the  analogy  of  an  accusative  of  the 
object,  this  analogy  no  longer  exists  for  the  instinct  of  language 
of  the  present  day.  The  combination  with  prepositions  finds  its 
way  into  language  with  even  more  difficulty.  In  MHG.  dnreh  is 
especially  common  with  the  infinitive ;  in  the  Roman  popular 
language  the  combination  of  the  infinitive  with  prepositions  occurs 
instead  of  the  gerund  (ad  legere  in  place  of  ad  Ugendnm^  etc.) : 
similarly  sometimes  in  the  poets  and  later  prose  writers,  praeter 
plorare^  •  except  lamentations  •  (HOR.),  mtdtuw  interest  inter  dare  et 
aceipere  (Sen.).  A  further  approximation  of  the  infinitive  to  the 
noun  requires  special  favouring  circumstances.  Generally  speaking 
those  languages  alone  attain  to  this  which  possess  in  their  article 
a  means  of  creating  substantives  and  denoting  cases.  Hence  it  \% 
that  Greek  has  advanced  further  in  this  direction  than  Latin 
though  in  the  latter  it  is  true  that  the  demonstrative  pronouns  too 
may  have  a  similar  effect ;  cf.  totnm  hoe philosophari  (CiC),  in/iibere 
illud  inmm  (ibi).  NllC,  however,  and  the  Romance  languages 
have  gone  even  further  than  the  Greek,  for  in  them  the  infinitive  is 
employed  as  an  equivalent  to  the  noun  pure  and  simple,  even  in 
respect  of  inflexkxi.  This  equation  is  rendered  possible  in  the 
Romance  languages  by  the  general  abolition  of  case-difTereoce. 
Old  French  and  Proven9al  go  so  far  as  to  give  the  infinitive  the  •$ 
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of  the  nomiiuttvc ;  ti  phrcrs  m  f  i  twtt  ricn ;  Mclkrs  chanxa  es 
dmuurt  fui  penrts.  In  the  case  of  NHa  the  circumstance  comes 
into  consideration  on  the  one  hand  that  the  casc-diflcrences  in  the 
substantives  in  -€»  are  all  cancelled  excepting  the  geniti>*e ;  on  the 
other  side  the  approximation  of  the  gerund  (MIIG.  gibcKna.  se 
libemm)  to  the  infinitive,  with  which  it  originally  had  nothing 
toda 

641.  In  the  course  of  this  development  diflercnt  steps  are 
again  possible  with  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  the  verbal  con- 
struction. It  commonly  occurs  without  any  process  of  prefixing 
an  article  or  a  prcMioun  ;  ct  e.g.  MIIG.  durch  hchaltcn  den  Itp^  durA 
kvtntiurt  sucdun.  In  Greek,  too,  the  article  is  no  impediment 
to  this :  we  there  find  such  expressions  as  to  vicowtuf  rk  wparf 
/Mn«»  ri  Imrrovf  ifrralitiv,  iwX  r^  fitKrlm  icaraarricak  rriv  avrmw 
iiawoimw.  In  NHG.  the  verbal  construction  is  confined,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  assumption  of  the  nominal  inflexion,  to  the  same 
limits  as  in  the  case  of  the  nomcn  acticnis.  In  MIIG.,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  genuine  verbal  construction  sometimes  occurs :  in  fact  a 
relative  referring  to  an  infinitive  may  have  a  verbal  construction  ; 
cH  Hartman  Greg.  2667,  dcs  schiUens  des  in  der  man  tcU  \  Tristan 
1067,  €Us  SihtH  das  ich  in  It&n  getdn.  In  the  Romance  languages 
as  well  we  find  the  verbal  construction  of  the  infinitive  provided 
with  an  article  or  a  pronoun  side  by  side  with  the  nominal  con- 
struction ;  cf.  the  Italian  alpassar  qncsta  voile  (but  also  U  irapassmr 
dd  rw)  ;  Spanish  el  huir  la  occasion  (but  also  cU  entrar  de  la  dm* 
dad);  Old  French  an  prendre  U  congi^\  even  in  Montaigne,  U  u 
penoieni  dn  ienir  U  chasteau  \  further,  in  Italian,  il  conosar  duara" 
menu ;  Spanish  d  Hon  nwrir ;  Old  French  son  Si^ment  parlcr. 

642.  As  soon  as  the  difference  between  infinitive  and  noun 
resulting  from  inflexion  is  set  aside,  there  remains  nothing  further 
to  hinder  the  transformation  of  the  former  into  a  noun  pure  and 
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simple,  and  this  is  accordingly  of  very  common  occurrence  in 
Kllc,  and  or  not  unfrequent  occurrence  in  the  Romance  languages; 
cf.  Nllc,  Icbtn^  abUbau  Uiden^  scheidcn,  schnibcn,  tun  und  trtibeu, 
wesen^  verwbgcn^  bctragen,  btliebat,  einkommeny  abkommen^  auskom* 
men,  ansihcUy  aufschtHy  andcnkaty  vorhabcUy  wolwolletty  wokrgthen^ 
ghtdunken^  etc ;  French  Hrt^  piaisir^  pouvoir^  savoir^  savoir-faire, 
saiH>ir<nvre^  etc.  In  this  process  it  is  possible  for  the  same 
differences  of  signification  to  occur  as  in  the  case  of  the  tunnina 
aciionisy  and  the  same  isolation  as  regards  the  verb. 

643.  The  adverbs,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  their  origin,  are  almost 
exclusively  the  outcome  of  crystallised  cases  of  nouns,  and  to  some 
extent  of  the  combination  of  a  preposition  with  its  case.  We  are 
thus  led  to  suspect  that  the  oldest  stratum  of  the  adverbs  also 
proceeded  in  like  manner  from  nouns ;  only  with  the  diflcrence 
that  this  process  occurs  in  point  of  time  before  the  development 
of  inflexion,  and  that  hence  no  case  as  yet,  but  merely  the  stem- 
form  pure  and  simple,  has  come  to  be  employed.  The  adverb 
stands  in  the  closest  relationship  to  the  adjective.  It  has  a 
relation  in  the  first  place  to  the  verb,  and  then  to  the  adjective  as 
well,  analogous  to  that  of  an  attributive  adjective  to  a  sub- 
stantive. This  proportional  relation  shews  itself  also  in  this,  that, 
generally  speaking,  an  adverb  may  be  formed  out  of  any  adjective 
atwilL 

644.  The  formal  diflcrence  between  the  adjective  and  the 
adverb  depends  on  the  capacity  of  the  former  for  inflexion,  and 
the  consequent  possibility  of  agreement  with  the  substantive. 
When  this  fornul  test  is  absent,  the  division  between  the  two 
parts  of  speech  cannot  be  strictly  maintained  by  the  instinct  of 
language.  In  Nlia  it  is  actually  to  some  extent  broken  through 
when  the  adjecti\*e,  used  predicatively,  has  become  unchangeable, 
and  when  the  difference  which,  generally  speaking,  still  exists  in 
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MUG.  between  the  flexionless  form  or  the  adjective  and  the  ad- 
verb {starC'Starit^  sckttfu^schSne^  guct'U*oit  besser-^s)  is  cancelled. 
There  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  reason  to  distinguish  the  gut  in 
sentences  like  tr  isi  gut  gtkUidtt^  cr  spricht  gnt,  from  that  in  tr  is/ 
gut^  mtam  halt  ihm  /Hr  gut,  and  to  call  the  former  an  adverbial,  the 
latter  an  adjectival  usage.  The  instinct  of  language  knows  nothing 
of  such  distinctions.  We  can  best  gather  this  from  the  fact  that 
the  adverbial  form  of  the  superlative  has  intruded  into  the  place 
which  commonly  falls  to  the  flexionless  form  of  the  adjective. 
The  Germans  say  es  isi  am  batcn,  and  even  du  bist  am  uhomsitn, 
nviMr,  etc 

645.  On  the  other  hand,  many  adverbs  in  diflcrent  languages 
take,  when  joined  with  an  adverb,  an  adjectival  inflexion.  Thus, 
in  French,  it  is  correct  to  say  tcittc  pure,  touUs  pures*  Corre- 
spondingly we  find  in  Italian  tutta  tiviiia^  in  Spanish  todos  desnudos^ 
etc :  just  so,  in  Italian,  mezza  morte ;  Spanish,  medios  desnudas. 
In  many  German  dialects,  too,  we  have  such  phrases  as  ein  gamz^ 
guUr  mann,  iint  ganzi  gute  frau  ;  solchc  sddcchtc  ware  \  tine  nchU 
guUfmm  (Le.). 

646.  The  function  of  the  adjective  corresponds  especially  with 
that  of  the  adverb  used  in  connexion  with  twmina  actionis  and 
agentis ;  cf.  tine  gutt  erzahluug^  ein  gutcr  erzdfder  (*  a  good  stoiy- 
teller*X  In  this  case  the  adjective  denotes  the  manner  of  a 
process  in  the  same  way  as  the  adverb  in  other  cases.  The  latter 
combination  is,  however,  capable  of  two  interpretations,  as  we 
might  reasonably  apply  the  word  good,  generally  speaking,  to  the 
person  of  the  story-teller.  This  ambiguity  would  be  removed  if 
the  adverb  were  employed  for  one  case  after  the  analogy  of  the 
\-erbal  construction ;  and  so  it  is  in  fact  in  English,  as  an  early 
riser.  The  Germans  unite  the  conceptions  into  a  single  word ; 
cf.  frUiumfsteker^  langescklUfer,  sckonschreibcr^  feinschtnecker^  etc ; 
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derivations  from  friih  aufstehcn^  etc  The  uncertainty  attaching 
to  the  meaning  is,  besides,  not  confined  to  the  nomina  agtntis ;  ct 
ein  guUr  kutscher,  ein  argtr  narr,  ein  grosser  csel,  tin  junger  elu- 
manm.  The  adjective  can  either  be  simply  referred  to  the  person 
or  to  the  quality  attributed  to  it  by  the  substantive.  In  the  latter 
case  it  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  substantive  as  an  adverb  to 
the  adjective  which  it  qualifies.  The  adjective  holds  a  corre- 
sponding position  with  respect  to  substantival  denominations  of 
quality ;  cf.  die  hclu  vortrcfflkhkiit^  grosse  giite. 

647.  The  adjective  and  the  adverb  thus  corresponding  with 
each  other,  the  need  is  at  once  felt  to  have  the  two  together  for 
each  single  case.  There  are,  however,  a  great  number  of  adverbs 
which  are  not  derived  from  any  adjective,  and  which  thus  have 
none  parallel  to  them.  In  this  case  necessity  impels  to  transfer 
the  function  of  the  adjective  to  the  adverb  as  well  The  adverb 
is  most  readily  employed  predicatively  in  this  connexion  ;  as 
related  to  the  adjective,  the  verb  has  sunk  into  a  mere  link-word. 
In  sentences  like  er  ist  da^  er  ist  auf^  die  tiir  ist  su^  alies  ist  vorbii^ 
er  wird  mir  zuwider^  the  construction  is  apprehended  by  the 
instinct  of  language  as  identical  with  that  found  in  the  phrases 
di€  tUr  ist  cffeu,  er  wird  uMangettehnu  The  adverb,  however,  added 
as  it  b  to  a  substantive  as  its  definition,  becomes  undistinguishable 
from  the  adjectival  attribute.  When  the  Germans  say  der  berg 
dori^  die  fahrt  hierher^  der  baum  driiben^  the  adverb  marks  its 
difference  from  the  adjective  by  its  position  in  the  sentence.  It 
is  diflerent  with  the  Latin  constructions  (which  are  not,  however, 
very  commonX  as  nunc  hcminum  meres  vidat  Plaut.,  ignari 
summs  emte  matorum  (VlRC);  diseessu  turn  tmo  (CiC)*  The 
adverb,  however,  approximates  most  nearly  to  the  functkHis  of 
an  adjective  when  it  is,  as  in  Greek,  inserted  between  the  article 
»  Cf.  Diacgcr,  f  79. 
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aod  its  substantive ;  as  in  r^  itt^l  wtUUvau^,  rifv  wXtf^Uw  rvj^ipp. 
r^  viv  yimi,  4  ^^^  ^fi^  l  ^  English,  ^  iJU  hither  sidt^  the  ati^vt 
Jistmtru;^  in  Spanish,  la  sem/n  seUora  mia.  In  NHa  any  snch 
employment  of  the  adverb  b  an  impossibility.  The  Germans 
have  created  inflected  words  to  meet  the  exigency.  These  words 
are  sometimes  secondary  derivations,  employed  only  attribiitivd>% 
not  pmUcatively ;  cf.  allam^^  hiesig^  dortig^  obig^jttzig^  vorig,  nadk- 
hnig^  stfortigt  alsbtddig^  XHrnnalig^  dicsuitig ;  of  rarer  occurrence 
are  such  as  are  employed  predicatively  as  well,  such  as  niedrig^ 
nbrig  (to  which  may  be  added  aUeimig  in  South  German  dialects^ 
On  the  other  hand,  many  adverbs  have  simply  adopted  inflexioiul 
terminations,  a  process  which  b  favoured  by  the  fact  that  in  its 
predicatival  employment  the  adjective  was  not  formally  dis- 
tinguished from  the  adverb,  because  its  flcxionless  form  was 
employed  ;  cf.  nahe^fcm^  ulten^  zufricdcn^  varhandcu^  behimk  (from 
0H&  H  hemti)^  tiiglich  (from  OIIG.  tagoitch\  nngefahr^  teilwiise^ 
nttderweil  In  dialects  such  expressions  arc  used  as  an  sua 
fmster,  tin  weher  finger^  ein  suu*idcrcr  mensch.  The  adjective 
cinsebt^  recently  formed  from  the  adverb  (strictly  speaking  a  dative 
pluralX  has  driven  the  adjective  tifiztl,  which  is  at  the  root  of 
the  word,  from  the  field.  The  German  word  oft  b  affected  by 
adjectival  augmentatives ;  cf  such  expressions  as  the  Latin  fropwTt 
proximus^  which  depend  on  propc,  and  the  Greek  forms  iyympo^, 
jyyi?T»Tot»  which  depend  on  fyyvt. 

648.  The  adjective,  used  as  a  predicatival  attribute,  closely  a^t 
approaches  the  adverb.  This  portion  of  the  sentence  stands  in 
close  rdation  to  the  subject,  with  which  it  b  connected  by  concord, 
but  has  become  independent  of  it,  and  is  hence  enabled  to  enter  into 
direct  relatkmship  with  the  predicate.  The  adverb,  on  the  other 
hand,  b  connected  with  the  predicate,  but  may  in  a  similar  manner 
>  (X  2itttfiMr,  piK  148-9. 
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become  independent  of  the  latter,  and  so  approximate  more  closely 
to  the  subject  There  are  also  cases,  however,  in  which  a  qualifica- 
tion Is  equally  suitable  to  the  subject  and  to  the  predicate.  It  is 
thus  intelligible  that  in  many  languages  the  adjective  and  the 
adverb  may  be  equally  admissible,  and  that  in  one  language  one 
of  these  parts  of  speech,  in  another  the  other,  is  customary.  In 
NHG.  it  often  happens  that  the  adverb  stands  as  the  equivalent  of 
an  adjective  used  in  other  languages  ;  cf.  aiicin  as  against  the 
Latin  soIns^  the  French  seui,  etc. ;  sucrst  and  suUtzt  and  Latin 
primus  and  postremus^  etc. ;  gem  and  Greek  tKiv^  aafupo^,  Latin 
iibcNs  and  iibtntcr]  ungcrn  and  Latin  iuvitus^  or  the  less  common 
invite.  We  find  constructions  like  the  following  striking — which 
indeed  are  not  general  in  foreign  languages — e^v  iroppvx^oi 
(HOM.) ;  Kptivfi  a^dovo^  piovca  (XeN.)  ;  'A<rcairo9  irorafji^  ^pp^V 
fUya^  (Thuc)  ;  Latin  beatissimi  vivcremtis,  propior  hostem  eoUc 
eatus^proximi  Rhenum  incolunt^  noctnrnnsque  vocat  clamore  Cithae- 
ran  (Verc);  Aeneas  se  matutimus  agchat  (Verc);  frequens  te 
andivi  (Cic) ;  in  agmine  atque  ad  virgilias  muUus  ( ^frequenter) 
adissi  (Sall.)  ;  at  enim  multus  in  laudanda  magttificentia  (CiC) ; 
is  nuUus  {j^non)  venit  (Plaut.)  ;  tametsi  nuUus  moneas  (Ter.)  ; 
Italian  chepih  lontana  se  ne  vada  (Ariost.). 
Oficia^^  64^  Prepositions  and  conjunctions  as  connective  elements 
•  took  their  origin,  in  c\-ery  case,  from  independent  words  through 
a  displacement  of  the  dbtribution.  This  displacement  must  be 
definite.  In  'occasional '  use  the  most  diverse  kinds  of  component 
parts  of  sentences  may,  of  course,  be  degraded  to  mere  connecting 
members.  Not  till  a  word  b  employed  with  some  regularity  as  a 
connecting  ii*Ofxl  can  it  be  regarded  as  possibly  a  preposition  or 
conjunctloa  Another  indispensable  condition,  however,  is  that 
the  method  of  its  construction  should  have  become  isolated  from 
that  iriiich  it  possessed  as  an  independent  word.    But  even  then  it 
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may  at  the  same  time  fulfil  its  own  function  as  an  independent 
word,  to  that  it  is  thus  impossible  to  bring  it  simply  under  the 
head  of  a  definite  class  of  words.  This  strict  classification  is  not 
possit>le  until  the  word  in  its  independent  application  has  disap> 
peared,  or  until  a  phonetic  diflferentiation  has  attached  itself  to  the 
two  methods  of  application*  or  until  some  other  kind  of  isolation 
has  crept  in. 

65a  We  are  thus  able  to  propose  for  the  preposition  the  fc^-TWp 
lov\ing  definition : — the  preposition  is  a  connecting  word,  with 
which  a  case  of  any  substantive  may  be  connected  without  any 
connective  analogy  to  nominal  or  verbal  methods  of  construction. 
If  we  adopt  this  definition  wc  shall  not  explain  entspnchend  in 
such  a  sentence  as  tr  hat  ihn  seincn  x^trdicnsten  etttsprcchiud  bclchtU 
as  a  preposition,  because  its  construction  is  that  of  the  verb  €Ht* 
sprcekcn.  When  we  come  to  anstatt  it  is  difTercnt  In  anstati  da 
liMUMfs  the  genitive  was  originally  the  regular  sign  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  noun.  ])ut  whether  the  genitive  is  still  felt  as 
such  depends  on  the  question  whether  wc  still  feel  attstatt  to  be  a 
combination  of  the  preposition  /i;/  with  the  substantive  stait  If  it 
i*^  not  so  felt,  the  construction  with  the  genitive  leaves  the  place  it 
had  hitherto  occupied  in  the  group,  and  the  preposition  is  created 
It  is  possible  in  this  case  for  the  instinct  of  language  to  be  in  a 
high  degree  vacillating ;  nay,  even  diflfcrcnt  in  the  case  of  different 
individuals.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  siati  \s  no  longer  a 
substantive  of  general  application,  but  is  confined  to  certain 
isolated  combinations.  If,  however,  wc  say  <?«  mcimr  stati  wc  are 
more  emphatically  reminded  of  the  substantival  nature  of  the  word 
statt  In  other  cases,  the  isolation  has  become  absolute.  The 
German  nadi  is  originally  an  adv*crb,  and  identical  in  meaning 
with  Moki.  But  between  stinem  ende  tmhe  and  nnch  seinem  ende  all 
relation  is  lost,  though  both  go  back  to  the  same  method  of  con- 
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stniction.  In  this  case  the  isolation  of  the  method  of  construction 
is  due  to  the  obscuration  of  the  etymological  relationship^  owing 
to  divergency  in  the  development  of  signification.  In  other  cases 
it  is  due  to  the  disappearance  of  this  method  of  construction  from 
living  usage.  In  lE^  as  in  Latin,  the  ablative  was  used  after  the 
comparative.  This  construction  was  still  maintained  in  OG., 
excepting  that  there  the  ablative,  as  is  generally  the  case,  became 
confused  with  the  instrumental  and  dative.  As  it  disappeared 
from  general  use,  it  maintained  itself,  among  other  instances,  in 
the  case  of  two  adverbial  comparatives,  which,  owing  to  this  isola- 
tion, became  prepositions,  MIIG.  /  (NllG.  still  found  in  e/udem)  and 
///  (NHG.  .r^i/)s  Gothic  sei^s  in  yanasa'fs,  which  is,  phonetically 
speaking,  the  regular  comparative  otseipus.  In  the  oldest  preposi- 
tions of  the  IE.  the  case  must  have  been,  in  the  first  instance, 
referred  to  the  vcrbi  For  it  denoted  by  itself  the  direction  in 
which  or  whence,  or  the  condition  of  being  in  one  place. 

651.  The  particle  was  added  merely  with  the  view  of  a  nearer 
definition  of  the  relation  of  space ;  it  u*as  in  fact  still  an  adverb. 
As  the  case,  apart  from  its  combination  with  the  preposition,  lost 
its  old  signification,  a  special  method  of  construction  was  created 
simply  from  this  combination. 

652.  The  genesis  of  conjunctions,  like  that  of  prepositions, 
admits,  to  some  extent,  of  being  historically  traced  Those  which 
serve  to  connect  sentences  are  to  a  large  extent  developed  from 
the  conjunctional  adverbs,  or  from  isolated  forms  of  the  conjunc* 
tKNud  pronouns,  which,  it  may  be,  arc  connected  with  other  words 
(c£  daJirr^  darum^  diskalb^  ditwegtn^  wtshalb^  indem).  These 
words,  therefore,  actually  serve  to  connect  sentences  before  they 
beoome  conjunctions  pure  and  simple.  The  question  as  to 
whether  they  will  be  accepted  as  such  must  be  one,  to  a  great 
extent,  of  subjective  feeling:  no  sharp  and  definite  line  can  be 
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drawa  A  great  deal  must  depend  upon  the  degree  in  which  the 
origin  of  the  word  has  been  obscured.  The  existence  of  such 
obscurity  is  a  necessity,  if  we  are  to  apprehend  the  word  as  a  mere 
link  for  sentences. 

^53.  A  special  method  of  the  genesis  of  conjunctions  has  been 
touched  on  above  (p.  333X  In  this  instance,  too,  in  most  cases  we 
shall  find  a  conjunctional — and  that  a  dcmonstratival — pronoun  at 
the  root,  whether  standing  independently,  or  in  connexion  with 
another  word.  There  are,  however,  cases  without  any  demonstra* 
tive,  such  as  those  of  the  NHG.  weil,  fails,  and  the  English  tecamst, 
im  cast.  But,  in  this  case  as  well,  the  indication  of  what  is  to  follow 
has  attached  itself  to  aiid  affected  the  substantives  which  lie  at  the 
root  of  the  conjunctions. 

654.  A  quantity  of  conjunctions  take  their  rise  from  words 
expressive  of  a  comparison  ;  cf.  inglcichcn,  ehcHfalU^  gUkkfaUs^ 
gkichwol,  andcmfalls,  iibrigens ;  Greek  o/m»9,  aXXii ;  Latin  ceUrum ; 
further  the  comparati\*cs  fcmcr,  wcitcr,  vi€lmdir\  Latin  potius^ 
nikilominus  \  French  mnis,  plutdt,  fu^anmoins.  A  relation  is,  from 
the  very  outset,  expressed  by  these  words ;  on  the  other  hand,  an 
expression  is  lacking  for  the  object  to  which  the  relation  tends : 
this  must  be  guessed  from  the  connexion  in  which  the  word  occurs. 

655.  The  case  is  diflfercnt,  on  the  other  hand,  where  words  of 
assHring  have  passed  into  conjunctions  connecting  sentences ;  cf. 
alUrdifigs^  fnilich,  ndinlick,  xvoL,  swar  (MIIG.  si  wdn,  fiirwahr) ; 
Gothic  raiklis  (*  but '  or  *  because  *) ;  Latin  certe,  verum,  vera,  scituti^ 
viMicet,  etc  These  words  are  in  themselves  expressive  of  no 
relation  to  another  sentence.  The  logical  relation  in  which  the 
sentence  in  which  they  are  contained  stands  to  another,  is  originally 
thought  as  their  adjunct,  without  finding  any  expression  in  thought 
As  it  is,  however,  precisely  this  relation  which  forces  upon  the 
speaker  the  necessity  of  adding  an  express  assurance,  it  comes  to 
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pass  that  this  relation  appears  to  be  expressed  by  the  assurance. 
Just  as  h'ttle  docs  the  Latin  licet  originally  express  any  reference 
to  the  governing  sentence  ;  in  this  case  too,  a  reference— originally 
existing  in  thought  alone — has  in  a  secondary  way  attached  to  this 
verbal  form,  which  has  thereby  passed  into  a  conjunction. 

656.  One  method  of  denoting  the  relations  of  two  sentences  or 
portions  of  sentences  is  afforded  by  the  anaphorical  use  of  two 
adverbs,  not  intrinsically  conjunctional :  bald — bald^jetzt — jttzt, 
cinmal —  €inmal\  modo  —  ffiodo^  ttunc —  //«;/r,  turn  —  ///;;/,  etc.  Of 
course  a  similar  employment  of  words  which  have  already  become 
conjunctions  has  nothing  to  do  with  this. 

657.  The  parallelism  in  the  relation  of  members  of  a  sentence, 
and  that  of  entire  sentences  to  each  other,  appears  in  the  fact  that 
the  connecting  words  created  for  the  one  relation  are  analogically 
transferred  to  the  other.  Thus  from  the  oldest  times  the  same 
copulative  and  disjunctive  particles  have  been  employed  for  both 
relations.  The  transference  from  the  member  of  a  sentence  to  a 
sentence  can  be  distinctly  traced  in  words  like  7ucder,  tntweder^ 
MllG.  bcide,  cf.  p.  329.  In  the  same  way  a  parallelism  exists  in  the 
cmpIo>*ment  of  the  demonstrative  and  relative  particles  of  com- 
parison. In  this  case  we  shall  have  to  assume  the  converse  trans- 
ference from  sentence  to  member  of  sentence.  For  the  other  cases 
of  the  employment  of  conjunctions  which  introduce  a  sentence 
to  introduce  members  of  a  sentence,  cf.  p.  166  ;  for  the  method  of 
employing  prepositions  before  sentences,  cf.  p.  16S. 

658.  The  diflercnce  between  the  preposition  and  conjunction  in 
the  simple  sentence  is  sharply  defined  by  the  fact  that  the  former 

ifaaiittM'  governs  a  case  while  the  latter  does  not  Still  confusions  present 
themselves  even  in  this  obvious  difference.  As  far  as  the  sense 
goes,  it  matters  little  whether  we  say  kh  mit(samm()  alUm  kbrigtH 
or  kh  mndtJk  iibngtm :  and  it  thus  happens  that  the  predicate  or 
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the  apposition  to  a  connection  introduced  by  tftit  is  often  placed  in 
the  plural  in  cases  where  a  regard  for  the  strict  grammatical 
relation  would  demand  the  singular ;  cf.  schers  mii  huld  in  anmnts- 
vplUm  humde  tni^elUH  dcm  hcsceltcn  mnndc  (Sciil.);  Greek  Aiy>io- 
99hni^  furii  rmt^  ^vvrpartrt^  artitovrai  (TllUC.) ;  Latin  ipse  dux 
cum  aiiqttoi  frincipibiis  capiuntur  (Liv.) ;  filiam  cum  filio  accitas 
(ilx) ;  English  M  sir  J^m  icitk  half  a  dozen  more  arc  at  tkt  door 
(Sll.) ;  French  Vcrtamnc  at*cc  PomoHc  out  cmbctli  ccs  iicux  (St. 
Lambert)  ;  further  examples  cited  from  the  Romance  languages 
are  found  in  Dies,  ill  301,  and  from  the  Slavonic  languages  in 
Miklosich,  iv.  Jj^  7S.  In  these  cases  we  must  regard  the  connecting 
word,  if  we  consider  the  case  attached  to  it,  as  a  preposition ;  if, 
howe\*er,  we  regard  the  form  taken  by  the  predicate,  as  a  conjunc- 
tion.  Examples  of  an  absolute  transference  from  a  prepositional 
to  a  conjunctival  function  are  afforded  by  the  NllG.  words  ausscr 
and  obMC ;  cf.  c.g.  nicmand  kommt  mir  cntgcgcn  ausser  cin  tutvcr- 
schamUr  (Le.),  doss  ich  nicht  nachdcukcn  kann  ohnc  mii  dcrfcdcr  in 
dcr  hand  (Le.),  kiin  goH  ist  o/ntc  ich  (Lu.).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
conjunction  loan  in  MIIC.  glasses  into  a  preposition  constructed 
with  the  genitive,  cf.  daz  trcip  cr  mit  dcr  rciiicn  wan  cht  dcs  alters 
cimm  (KONR.  v.  WuRZD.).  We  can  thus  understand  that  in  a 
state  of  language  previous  to  the  formation  of  cases  a  line  of 
demarcation  between  prepositions  and  conjunctions  can  hardly 
exist 

65(x  The  transference  from  subordination  into  co-ordination  is 
rendered  more  easy  when  there  is  no  case  government  from  the 
outset,  and  when  consequently  the  connecting  word  is  already  a 
conjunction  or  a  conjunctional  adverb.  This  is  most  easily  seen  in 
such  correlations  as  that  of  sowol  with  als  auch^  etc;  cf.  die  surUd- 
ufeisun^^  welche  sound  Fichte  als  audi  Hegel .  .  erfahren  habtn 
(Varnhagen  V.  Ense);  l£.ng\\sYkj*our  sister  as  well  as  myself  are 
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gnatfy  Miged  $0  /Mr  (FIELDING) ;  Latin  ut  profrium  jus  tarn  res 
pmNka  quamprivata  haberent  (Front.)  ;  French  la  santi  commt  la 
fortmm  rtiintU  kursfaveurs  d  aux  qui  in  atusiut  (Saint-Evre- 
MONT) ;  Bacckus  aimsi  qUHtrcuU  itaiiui  rtcounus  pour  demi-diiux 
(Volt.). 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 

LANGUAGE  AND  WRITING. 

HATEVER  information  we  possess  as  to  the  divergences 
of  the  h'nguistic  conditions  of  the  past  from  those  of » 
to-day  is  due  to  the  use  of  writing.  No  philologist  should  ever  «• 
disregard  the  fact  that  what  is  written  is  not  language  itself; 
that  speech  rendered  into  writing  always  needs  to  be  rendered 
back  into  speech  before  it  can  be  dealt  with.  Such  rendering 
back  is  only  partially  possible  —  another  fact  which  should  be 
constantly  kept  in  mind  ;  but  as  far  as  it  is  possible  at  all  it  is 
an  art  which  needs  to  be  mastered  ;  and  in  this  the  unprejudiced 
observation  of  the  relation  of  writing  and  pronunciation  prevailing 
at  present  among  diflerent  peoples  renders  great  service. 

66 1.  Writing  is,  however,  an  object  of  philological  investiga*- 
tion  not  merely  on  account  of  the  mediating  part  which  It  thus 
plays:  it  is  also  an  important  factor  in  the  development  of 
language  itself,  which  ,we  have  hitherto  purposely  avoided  dwelling 
on.  It  remains  to  us  to  define  the  extent  and  the  limits  of  its 
activity. 

662.  The  advantages  possessed  by  written  over  spoken  matter 
with  regard  to  effective  operation  are  sufficiently  obvious.  By 
its  means  the  narrow  circle  to  which  the  influence  of  the  individual 
is  otherwise  confined  may  spread  till  it  embraces  the  entire 
linguistic  community ;  by  its  means  that  narrow  circle  may  extend 
itself  beyond  the  generation  then  living,  and  exert  an  immediate 

2  E 
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influence  on  all  that  follow.  No  wonder  that  these  evident 
advantages  arc  commonly  much  over-rated— over-rated  even  In 
the  science  of  language,  since  it  requires  a  somewhat  deeper 
reflexion  to  bring  out  those  points  in  which  writing  lags  behind 
living  language. 

663.  A  distinction  is  commonly  made  between  languages 
which  are,  and  those  which  are  not,  pronounced  as  they  are 
written.  The  former  phrase  must  be  understood  in  a  very  relative 
sense  if  we  would  not  involve  ourselves  in  an  error  of  serious 
moment  Not  merely  is  writing  not  language,  but  it  is  in  no 
way  an  equivalent  for  it  To  rightly  appreciate  the  relations 
betii'een  them,  we  have  to  consider  not  this  or  that  single  dis- 
crepancy, but  a  fundamental  diflerence.  We  have  seen  above 
(p.  48  sqq.)  the  importance  of  the  continuity  as  well  in  the  series 
of  possible  speech-sounds  as  in  the  series  of  sounds  consecutively 
spoken,  for  a  proper  view  of  the  phonetic  side  of  language.  But 
an  alphabet,  however  perfect  it  may  be,  lacks  continuity  in  both 
these  respects.  Language  and  writing  bear  the  same  relation  to 
each  other  as  line  and  number.  Wc  may  employ  as  many  signs 
as  WQ  like,  and  may  define  as  closely  as  wc  like  the  corresponding 
articulations  of  the  organs  of  language :  each  will  still  remain  the 
sign,  not  foe  a  single  articulate  sound,  but  for  a  series  of  infinitely 
numerous  ones.  And  even  though  the  transition  from  one  articu- 
hition  thus  denoted  to  the  other  is  in  some  respects  a  necessary 
one,  yet  a  free  course  remains  open  for  many  variations.  And 
then  there  remain  quantity  and  accent 

664.  The  alphabets  actually  in  use  are,  moreover,  far  behind 

««iiy«  what  might  be  attained    To  make  the  sounds  of  one  language 

ktMit.     distinguishable  from  those  of  another— -nay,  even  those  of  one 

dialect  from  those  of  another— can  never  be  the  purpose  of  an 

alphabet  which  seeks  to  serve,  not  scientific  phonology,  but  only 
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ordinary  practical  needs ;  and  this  need  necessarily  occur  only 
so  far  as  the  dtflferenccs  in  question  have  a  functional  value. 
And  thus  it  is  that  most  of  the  alphabets  in  question  go  no 
further  than  this.  It  is  unnecessary  to  denote  the  differenco 
conditioned  by  the  position  in  the  syllabic,  in  the  word,  in  the 
sentence,  by  means  of  quantity  and  accent,  provided  only  that 
the  conditioning  factors  in  the  dialect  in  question  have  alwa>*s 
the  same  result  If,  for  instance,  the  hard  s  sound  in  lust^  bnut^ 
etc,  b  represented  by  the  same  sound  which  elsewhere  denotes 
the  soft  /  sound,  while  in  words  like  reiszat  and  JIUsuh  it  l< 
represented  by  ss  (xx),  this  no  doubt  depends  upon  a  historical 
tradition  (MHC/n// — ris€u)\  but  it  is  still  a  great  question  whether 
the  method  of  writing  ss  would  have  maintained  itself,  were  it 
not  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  syllabic  a  need  had  made  itself 
felt  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  hard  and  the  soft  sound 
(cf.  nisttn — reiun,  fiiesz€H-~fiics€n\  while  in  the  combination  st 
the  //  is  always  hard  even  in  forms  derived  from  words  which 
have  otherwise  soft  s  {er  rcisi  being  in  pronunciation  undistinguish- 
able  from  er  reiszt).  That  the  fact  of  its  origin  from  MIIG.  s  has 
not  been  the  only  determining  factor  is  confirmed  by  the  form 
it  takes  when  written  in  auslaut.  Here,  again,  there  is  no  diAcr- 
ence  in  pronunciation  between  the  s  which  proceeded  from  NHG. 
s  and  that  which  proceeded  from  MIIG. ;; ;  the  j  in  hass,  Ariss,  is 
pronounced  like  tl>e  s  in  ^/as,  ris.  Sz  is  at  the  present  day 
written  in  auslaut  (for  MUG.  z)  only  in  cases  where  etymologically 
allied  forms  with  hard  s  in  inlaut  exist  along  with  it;  thus  we 
find  Ams,  kiisztr^  etc ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  das^  is,  alies, 
aus;  also  Has  as  an  adverb,  and  bisckeu  ('a  little*).  Again,  it 
is  not  usual  to  write  kreiss,  kreises  »  MHG.  knh,  knizes, 

^  The  excqHion  in  the  conjunction  Jmsz  is  to  be  cxptainetl  by  the  necessity  fell  by  the 
MUMfuuift  for  diflerentiating. 
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665.  From  all  this  it  is  clear  that  the  separation  in  the  ortho- 
graphy started  only  from  cases  in  which  more  than  a  single 
pronunciation  was  possible  in  the  same  dialect  Thus,  too,  in 
the  process  of  orthographically  settling  most  languages,  it  was 
not  felt  necessary  to  employ  any  special  sign  for  the  guttural 
and  palatal  nasal ;  but  the  same  sign  is  employed  as  for  the 
dental,  the  labial  receiving  its  own  peculiar  sign.  The  reason 
of  this  was  that  the  guttural  and  palatal  nasal  always  occurred 
only  before  other  gutturals  and  palatals ;  i>.  in  the  combinations 
nk,  ng,  etc ;  and  in  this  position  occurred  without  exception, 
while  the  labial  and  the  dental  were  also  common  in  auslaut,  and 
before  vowels  in  aniaut  and  inlaut ;  and  thus  had  to  be  differ- 
entiated from  each  other.  In  French,  again,  where  the  guttural 
also  appears  in  the  auslaut  of  words,  and  in  that  of  syllables 
before  labials  and  dentals,  no  such  pressing  necessity  presents 
itself  for  any  special  notation  ;  and  indeed  such  would  have  been 
with  difficulty  introduced,  even  if  in  other  respects  a  closer 
equivalence  of  spelling  and  pronunciation  had  been  carried  out ; 
for  a  guttural  nasal  is  a  universal  rule  for  the  auslaut  of  a 
syllable.  It  is  again  unnecessary  in  NIIG.  to  denote  the  distinc* 
tion  between  the  guttural  and  palatal  ck.  For  the  pronunciation 
is  definitely  fixed  by  the  preceding  vowel,  and  changes  accordingly 
within  the  same  stem :  fadi—fdcher,  loch — likhcr.  buck — bnckir, 
sfrach^  gisprockiH^sfnchin,  sprichL  If.  on  the  other  hand,  there 
were  such  a  thing  as  a  palatal  ch  also  after  a,  0,  h,  a  guttural 
eh  after  /,  f,  a,  o^  u,  then  the  need  for  differentiation  would  certainly 
exist*  and  pos&ibly  would  also  be  satisfied.  Still  less  is  it  necessary 
to  denote  such  differences  as  are  necessarily  conditioned  by  the 
position  in  the  auslaut  or  inlaut  of  syllables ;  tg,  in  the  mutes 
to  denote  whether  the  formation  or  the  dissolution  of  the  termina- 
tion is  audible.    Everywhere  we  find  kk^  //,  pp  written,  and  yet 
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the  same  movement  Is  in  no  case  twice  carried  out  \  but  the 
latter  b  the  inversioa  of  the  former.  In  no  case,  further,  have 
the  numerous  economies  of  movement  in  the  transition  from  one 
sound  to  another  found  phonetic  expression  ;  cf.  on  this,  Sievers. 
GrmmdsM^  dtr  lantpkysioUgU^  p.  84  sqq, 

66&  No  doubt  there  are  also  certain  alphabets,  such  as  the 
Sanscrit,  which  go  beyond  the  measure  of  what  is  demanded  by 
immediate  practical  needs,  and  which  satisfy  somewhat  exacting 
claims  on  the  part  of  phonetic  physiology,  since  they  keep  separate 
similar,  though  not  identical,  sounds,  even  in  cases  where  the 
differentiation  is  self-intelligible  for  any  one  who  knows  the  lan- 
guage, even  without  any  regard  to  sense  or  context  Far  more 
common,  however,  are  alphabets  which  fail  even  in  such  modest 
demands  as  we  have  described.  The  main  reason  of  such  short- 
comings is  that  almost  every  nation,  instead  of  creating  an  alphabet 
independently  to  suit  the  demands  of  its  own  language,  has  adapted 
the  alphabet  of  a  foreign  language,  as  best  it  might,  to  its  own. 
Besides  this  we  have  to  reckon  with  the  fact  that,  as  language 
develops,  new  differences  may  well  arise  which  could  not  be  fore- 
seen or  taken  account  of  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the 
ali^bet  The  same  causes  may,  however,  further  produce  an 
unnecessary  superfluity.  Superfluity  and  defect  often  stand  side 
by  side.  NllG,  may  serve  as  an  example.  We  have  instances  of 
several  signs  serving  to  denote  the  same  sound  in  c — k — ck — q, 
r— *,^^v,  V — w,  s — ss^  a — ^,  ai — ^/,  du — tu^  i^y.  Again  there  are 
symbob  capable  of  denoting  different  sounds,  the  nature  of  which 
is  not  fixed  by  their  mere  position.  Such  a  symbol  is  /,  which 
may  represent  both  the  French  /  and  the  French  i.  Thus  in  the 
rclatk>ns  between  d  and  /  we  see  superfluity  and  defect  united. 
It  b  the  same  with  v  (only  in  foreign  words,  it  is  true)  in  its 
relation  to /and  tr.    Ch  also  may  in  foreign  words  have  different 
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values,  as  in  the  case  of  chor — channant.  To  denote  the  length  of 
vowels  several  methods  are  in  use,  such  as  doubling  the  consonant, 
k  and  e  (after  /) ;  and  yet  there  are  many  cases  in  which  it  remains 
unnoted.  These  defects  are  in  great  part  as  old  as  the  drawing  up 
of  the  records  of  the  German  spoken  language ;  and  at  an  earlier 
penod  they  made  their  influence  felt  in  a  still  more  provoking  way. 
Others  which  were  before  in  existence  have  gradually  disappeared. 
Thus  it  was  likewise  an  instance  of  luxury  and  poverty  when 
N  and  V,  I  and  7;  were  used  each  to  denote  not  merely  the  vowel, 
but  the  fricative  as  well,  and  were  considered,  in  accordance  with 
i»rthographic  traditions,  to  be  interchangeable.  In  MIIG.  MSS.  0 — b, 
M  (/?) — a  (in) — Ho^uc  are  not  distinguished.  And  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  citing  numerous  other  instances  of  the  imperfec- 
tions from  which  German  orthography  has  had  to  suffer  in  the 
different  periods  of  its  de%*elopmcnt 

^T,  If  we  further  consider  that  the  accentuation  commonly 
remains  cither  wholly  or  mostly  undenoted,  it  must  be  clear  that 
e\'en  those  among  the  conventional  orthographical  symbols  in 
which  the  phonetic  principle  has  not  been  intruded  on  by  regard 
for  et>'mology  and  the  phonetic  conditions  of  an  earlier  penod 
present  a  very  imperfect  picture  of  living  speech.  Writing  bears 
about  the  same  relation  to  language  as  that  of  a  rough  sketch  to  a 
picture  worked  out  with  the  utmost  care  in  colour.  The  sketch 
suffices  beyond  doubt  to  satisfy  a  person  who  has  a  clear 
remembrance  of  the  picture  that  it  is  intended  to  represent  this, 
and  also  to  enable  him  to  identify  the  single  figures  in  both.  On 
the  other  hand,  one  who  has  merely  a  confused  idea  of  the  picture 
would,  if  he  trusted  to  the  sketch,  be  able  to  correct  and  fill  out 
its  details  at  most  in  regard  to  certain  main  points.  And  one  who 
has  never  leen  the  picture  is  of  course  quite  unable  to  rightly 
imagine  the  details  of  the  drawing,  colouring,  and  shading.    Should 
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scvenU  pointers  simuluncously  attempt  to  execute  a  perfect  pictare 
from  the  sketch,  their  productions  would  show  great  divergences. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  In  the  original  picture  there  occurred 
beasts,  plants,  utensils,  etc,  which  these  painters  have  never  in 
thetr  life  seen  xn  nature  or  in  exact  copies  of  nature,  but  which 
possess  a  certain  likeness  to  other  objects  known  to  them,  would 
they  not  in  their  own  picture  substitute  these  familiar  objects  for 
those  of  the  sketch  ?  It  must  necessarily  be  the  same  with  all  who 
learn  a  foreign  language  or  a  foreign  dialect  from  wTittcn  specimens 
only,  and  seek  to  reproduce  it  from  these  alone.  What  can  thc>' 
do  but  introduce  for  each  letter  and  combination  of  letters  the 
sound  and  the  combination  of  sounds  which  they  arc  accustomett 
to  connect  with  them  in  their  own  dialect ;  while  quantity  and 
accent  will  further  be  regulated  according  to  its  principles,  except 
in  so  far  as  divergences  arc  expressly  indicated  to  them  by  symbols 
which  they  understand.  It  is  commonly  agreed  that  in  the  process 
of  learning  foreign  languages,  even  when  the  alphabet  they  employ 
is  identical  with  our  own,  at  least  a  detailed  description  of  the 
value  of  each  sound  is  requisite,  and  that  even  this  can  in  no  way 
supersede  the  necessity  of  listening  to  the  spoken  utterance, 
especially  when  it  is  not  presented  to  us  as  based  upon  phonetics. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  same  need  is  present  when  we  wish 
to  attain  a  correct  apprehension  of  the  sounds  of  a  dialect  belonging 
to  the  same  larger  group  as  our  own.  It  is  important  for  us  not 
to  overlook  the  consequences  whkh  flow  from  this  fact 

668.  In  every  linguistic  area,  divided  into  many  different  dia- 
lects, there  exists,  as  a  rule,  a  targe  number  of  different  gradations 
of  sound  ;  certainly  far  more,  e\'en  when  we  regard  only  what  can 
be  clearly  distinguished,  and  neglect  all  barely  perceptible  nunnces, 
than  the  letters  contained  in  the  common  alphabet  used  by  all  the 
dialects  alike.    In  each  single  dialect,  however,  there  exists  only  a 
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definite  fraction  of  these  gradations,  the  most  nearly  related  in 
many  cases  excluding  each  other ;  so  that  if  we  count  those,  which 
for  practical  purposes  do  not  require  to  be  distinguished,  as  one 
only,  their  number  will  fairly  tally  with  the  number  of  letters  to  be 
disposed  of  If  under  such  circumstances  writing  is  applied  in 
diflerent  places  to  express  the  dialect  spoken  at  each,  the  only 
conceivable  way  in  which  this  can  be  done  is  by  employing  each 
letter  for  exactly  the  particular  species  of  a  wider  family  of  sounds 
which  occurs  in  the  dialect  in  question  ;  in  other  words,  the  same 
letter  is  used  here  for  one  sound,  there  for  another.  In  this  pro- 
cess it  also  occurs  that  if  two  nearly  related  species  occur  in  a 
single  dialect  side  by  side,  one  symbol  has  to  serve  for  both ; 
while,  conversely,  of  two  signs,  indispensable  for  the  other  dialects, 
one  may  be  dispensed  with  for  one  or  the  other.  We  need  only 
examine  some  of  the  most  important  of  such  cases  as  they  occur 
in  the  German  linguistic  area,  including  not  merely  the  dialect 
strictly  speaking,  but  also  the  language  spoken  by  the  greater 
p.trt  of  the  educated  classes.  The  distinction  between  hard  and 
soft  fricatives  exists  in  Upper  as  well  as  in  Lower  Germany.  But 
while  in  the  former  it  rests  on  the  greater  or  less  energy  of  exspira* 
tion,  in  the  latter  ^  a  further  characteristic  comes  in — the  absence 
or  presence  of  the  vocal  tone.  The  Upper-Saxon  and  Thuringian 
dialects,  however,  have  no  distinction  either  by  vocal  tone  or  by 
the  energy  of  cxspiratton.  Accordingly  b,  for  instance,  denotes  for 
the  Upper  German  a  different  sound  (unvoiced  Unis)^  from  that 
whkh  it  denotes  for  the  Nether-German  (voiced  Unis\  and  again 
another  still  for  the  Upper-Saxon  (unvoiced  >r/tr).  Besides,  k,  /, 
/  in  certain  places  denote  for  the  Upper-Saxon  and  Thuringian 
m  different  sound  (unbreathed  fortis)  from  that  which  they  denote 

*  TiMft  ii  M  aeccMHy  to  define  the  liroiu  more  doMly ;  «nd  I  am  viable  to  «lo  to. 
The  Iki  was  fint  cttabUiJied  by  Wmteler,  Crmmmmiik  dtr  A'ertmur  mmmUH,  p.  JO  if  ^. 
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for  the  mass  of  other  Germans  (aspirate)}  The  Ncthcr-Gcrman 
pronounces  the  tv  as  a  labio-dental ;  the  Central-German  as  a 
labio-labial  fricative  ;  the  Alcman  as  a  consonantal  vowel.  The  s 
in  the  beginning  of  words,  before  /  and  /,  is  in  a  great  part  of 
Nether-Germany  pronounced  as  hard  s,  in  the  rest  of  Germany  it 
is  spoken  like  sck  ^  is  in  one  part  a  lingual,  in  an  other  a  uvular 
sound ;  and  numerous  other  variations  occur.  G  is  in  one 
part  of  Nether  and  Central  Germany,  as  well  as  in  certain  Upper 
German  districts,  pronounced  as  a  guttural  or  palatal  fricative 
sound,  either  invariably  or  only  in  inlaut.  In  the  Germanic  dia- 
lects g'  has  always  denoted  mute  as  well  as  the  fricative.  The 
Alemannic  does  not  distinguish  the  pronunciation  of  the  ck 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  preceding  vowel  On  the  other 
hand,  it  makes  a  distinction  between /«  NG.  /  and/»KC./,  which 
b  wanting  elsewhere. 

669.  Where  identity  of  symbol  coincides  with  etymological 
identity,  but  the  pronunciation  varies,  the  written  form  conceals  a 
dialectical  difference  As  this  is  of  very  common  occurrence, 
especially  when  we  take  into  account  the  numerous  variations 
which,  though  insignificant  in  single  cases,  are,  on  the  whole,  per- 
ceptible enough,  as  also,  in  most  cases,  the  quantity  and,  above  all, 
the  modulations  of  the  pitch  and  of  the  energy  of  exspiration 
remain  undenoted,  we  must  admit  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  dialectic  differences  is  taken  no  account  of  in  writing.  It  Is 
precisely  this  fact  which  renders  writing  of  special  convenience  as 
a  channel  of  communication  in  general  intercourse.  But  it  like- 
wise renders  it  unsuited  to  influence  pronunciation,  and  it  is  a  per- 
fectly mistaken  view  that  we  can  operate  as  effectually  with  the 
written  word  at  a  distance  as  with  the  spoken  word  on  what  is 
rtear. 

»  Cf.  Kritttcr,  Zmtstkrift fkr  vtriUkktmU  t^nukfirstkumg,  SI,  JO  iff. 
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67a  How,  for  instance,  can  any  one,  on  seeing  the  written 
symbol  g,  know  which  of  the  easily  distinguishable  pronunciations 
current  in  Germany — they  are  at  least  seven  in  number,  and  in 
part  very  divergent — was  intended  by  the  employer  of  the 
symbol  ?  How  can  we  even  know,  merely  from  the  writing,  that 
so  many  pronunciations  exist  at  all  ?  What  can  he  do  in  such  a 
case  but  assume,  as  corresponding  to  it,  the  pronunciation  current 
in  his  own  home  ? 
^  671.  Only  the  most  extreme  departures  from  one's  own  dialect 
•J  can  be  detected  in  written  speech ;  and  even  then  without  any 
sure  discovery  of  the  special  characteristics  of  the  divergent 
sounds.  As  far  as  we  recognise  departures  we  arc,  of  course,  able 
to  imitate  these.  This  must,  however,  occur  with  full  conscious- 
ness and  with  full  intention,  the  imitation  of  the  foreign  dialect 
being  undertaken  as  something  distinct  from  the  use  of  one's  own. 
It  is  a  process  distinguishable  only  in  degree  and  not  in  kind  from 
the  acquisition  of  a  foreign  language ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
totally  different  from  the  unconscious  process  of  being  influenced 
by  the  speech  of  our  associates,  already  described  in  p.  43.  The 
fundamental  condition  of  this  is,  as  we  saw,  the  small  compass 
li'ithin  which  the  differences  between  individuals  lie,  and  the 
infinite  capacity  of  the  spoken  sounds  for  gradation.  Within  the 
sphere  in  which  this  kind  of  influence  finds  its  scope,  writing  shows 
no  differences  as  yet,  and  therefore  is  incapable  of  influence. 

6j2.  And  as  with  influence  in  the  distance,  so  with  influence 
on  the  future.  It  is  pure  fancy  to  suppose  that  in  writing  we  have 
a  control  over  sound-changes.  Just  as,  in  different  places,  sounds 
markedly  different  can  be  denoted  by  the  same  letters,  so,  and  even 
more  easily,  in  the  same  place  at  different  times.  No  letter,  of 
coufM,  is  connected  really  with  any  particular  sound  by  a  real 
bond  capable  of  maintaining  itself  Independently :  the  connexion 
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dq)ends  exclusively  upon  association  of  the  ideas.  We  connect 
ivith  each  letter  the  associatton  of  just  such  sound  as  is  in  use  at  a 
(:articuUr  time.  The  process  in  the  case  of  natural  sound-change 
is — as  we  have  seen  (p.  44), — that  in  the  place  of  this  idea»  another 
slightly  diATerent  is  substituted,  which,  transmitted  to  the  following 
i:cneration,  \&  received  from  the  outset  as  bound  up  with  the  letters. 
The  sound-image  associated  with  the  letter  is  thus  unable  to 
cxerdse  any  check  upon  the  sound-change,  because  it  is  itself 
modified  by  this.  And  naturally,  the  actual  phonetic  value  of 
A  letter  is  always  assumed  for  it  in  the  records  of  the  past  There 
\%  no  possible  la-ay  to  compare  the  earlier  phonetic  value  with 
the  present  one.  It  is  of  course  possible,  by  the  aid  of 
scientific  researches,  to  conjecture  the  variations ;  this  does  not 
affect  the  present  question.  Commonly  speaking,  the  changed 
pronunciation  may  long  go  hand  in  hand  with  unchanged  ortho- 
f^raphy  without  any  insupportable  inconveniences  arising  from  the 
discrepancy.  At  all  events,  these  do  not  declare  themselves  as 
such  until  the  change  has  become  very  violent  Hut  then,  a  change 
of  language  to  suit  orthography,  if  possible  at  all,  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  conscious  intention,  and  any  change  of  the 
kind  would  again  be  directly  contrary  to  natural  development 
As  long  as  this  follows  its  path  undisturbed,  it  remains  but  to 
put  up  with  the  inconveniences  as  well  as  we  can,  or  to  alter  the 
cMthography  to  suit  the  language. 

673.  The  defects  of  written-specch,  so  far  enumerated,  are  far 
from  indicating  the  degree  of  divergence  which  may  obtain  between 
w  riting  and  speech.  We  have  hitherto  regarded,  strictly  speaking, 
only  the  condition  incident  to  the  period  when  language  first 
begins  to  be  fixed  by  writing ;  when  every  one  who  writes  is  still 
taking  part  independently  in  the  creation  of  orthography ;  the 
sign  for  each  single  sound  being  indeed  settled,  but  not  the  spell- 
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ing  of  the  word  as  a  whole ;  so  that  the  writer  has  always  to  break 
the  word  up  into  its  elements  as  best  he  can,  and  compound  the 
letters  corresponding  to  these  elements.  There  is  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  mature  practice  in  reading  and  writing  renders  the 
process  continually  shorter.  Originally  the  connexion  between 
the  phonetic  signs  and  the  signification  was  always  brought  about 
by  the  image  of  the  sound  and  by  the  motory  sensation.  As  soon, 
however,  as  both  of  these  are  brought  near  together  by  this  com- 
bining element  they  form  a  direct  connexion,  and  the  combining 
factor  can  be  dispensed  with.  The  possibility  of  fluent  reading 
and  writing  depends  of  course  on  this  direct  association.  This 
can  be  easily  demonstrated  by  an  inverse  proof.  If  the  written 
symbols  of  a  particular  dialect  are  laid  before  some  one  who  \s 
perfectly  conversant  with  it,  but  who  has  hitherto  known  it  only 
aurally,  he  will  always  at  first  find  some  difficulty  in  adapting  the 
written  symbols  to  the  sounds,  especially  when  the  former  do  not 
precisely  conform  to  the  system  of  the  literary  language  with  all  its 
inconveniences.  And  he  may  be  more  puzzled  still  if  he  be  required 
himself  to  write  in  such  a  dialect,  even  though  it  be  that  which  he 
has  spoken  from  childhood.  He  will  always  evade  a  real  solution 
of  the  task,  by  submitting  unduly  to  the  influence  of  the  familiar 
orthography  of  the  literary  language.  All  modem  dialectical 
poets  give  proof  of  tliis.  We  must  cast  aside  this  background  of 
literary  orthography  which  now  always  serves  as  an  analogy,  if  we 
would  clearly  realise  the  diflerence  between  the  position  which  wc 
now-a-days  occupy  in  committing  our  common  language  to  writing 
and  that  of,  say  the  Old  High  German  scribes,  in  finding  written 
symbols  for  thdr  own  dialect  We  shall  then  be  more  ready  to  look 
with  compassKHiate  toleration  on  our  forefathers'  want  of  skill.  Wc 
shall  rather  discover,  especially  if  we  do  not  confuse  different  writers, 
but  examine  the  orthographic  usage  of  each  separately,  that  the>' 
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observed  the  sounds  more  correctly  than  is  commonly  done  at  the 
present  day ;  and  this  for  a  reason  which,  regarded  from  another 
side,  seems  a  defect  in  comparison  with  our  present  conditions, 
\\x^  that  they  were  contorted  by  no  fixed  standard  of  orthography, 
and  thus  their  unprejudiced  observation  of  the  sound  was  not 
confused  by  the  perpetual  contemplation  of  such  orthography.  In 
other  words,  they  could  not  yet  dispense  with  the  phonetic  image 
x^  mediating  link  betti'een  the  orthographic  image  and  the 
<iignificatioa 

674.  The  two  stand  in  the  closest  mutual  relation.  If  the  direct  Efctof 
connexion  between  the  orthographic  image  and  tlie  signification  w*ipii* 
is  very  close  in  the  mind  of  all  tolerably  educated  persons,  this  is 
in  great  part  due  to  the  fixity  of  our  orthography.  We  see  this 
particularly  in  such  words  as  are  in  pronunciation  identical,  but 
diflerent  in  writing.  Every  divergence  in  spelling,  even  though 
from  a  phonetic  point  of  view  it  may  be  a  decided  improvement, 
increases  the  difficulty  of  understanding.  If  this  is  a  striking  proof 
of  the  direct  combination  of  writing  and  speech,  on  the  other  side 
the  negative  conclusion  must  be  drawn  from  it,  that  the  less  fixed 
the  spelling,  the  less  is  any  direct  connexion  possible  between  it 
and  the  meaning.  The  want  of  fixity  may  arise  from  the  un- 
suitability  of  the  material  at  hand,  or  from  the  awkwardness 
of  the  writers, — as  when  several  signs  are  used  interchange- 
ably in  the  same  acceptation,  or,  conversely,  when  a  single  sign 
appears  now  in  one  acceptation,  now  in  another ;  or  it  may  be  due 
to  the  want  of  regulative  authorities  who  might  render  possible  a 
concentration  and  union  of  the  difl*erent  orthographical  efforts.  It 
may,  however,  be  also  due  to  the  very  perfection  and  consistency 
of  the  phonctic-physiological  phenomena.  If,  /.^.,  the  spelling  of 
the  stem  in  the  different  forms  changes  with  the  sound  (MHG.  tac 
—  /i^^,  neigen  —  neicte^  etc),  or  if,  as  in  Sanskrit,  even  the  spelling 
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of  the  same  form  changes  with  its  position  in  the  sentence, — the 
single  meaning  is  confronted  with  a  number  of  variations  in  spell 
ing,  and  it  is  impossible  for  an  absolutely  distinct  orthographica 
image  to  connect  itself  with  the  first  As  long  as  fixity  in  spell 
ing  is  wanting,  it  is  impossible,  however  great  may  be  the  skill 
attained  in  writing  and  reading,  to  make  the  direct  connexior 
perfect  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  very  practice  tends  tc 
produce  a  greater  fixity.  Every  advance  made  in  the  former  is  tc 
the  advantage  of  the  latter,  and  every  advance  in  the  lattci 
facilitates  the  former. 

675.  We  thus  find  that  the  natural  progress  of  the  development 
of  the  orthography  of  any  language  is  towards  greater  fixity,  and 
this  even  at  the  cost  of  phonetic-physiological  accuracy.  It  is  nc 
doubt  true  that  consistent  progress  in  this  direction  is  not  the  rule 
Violent  phonetic  changes  are  especially  apt  to  produce  variations 
and  retrogressive  movements.  There  are  three  means  by  the  aid 
of  which  orthography  strives  to  gain  fixity:  (i)  the  abolition  ol 
the  variation  between  sev*eral  difTerent  manners  of  writing ;  (2)  by 
paying  attention  to  etymology ;  (3)  by  keeping  close  to  tradition 
and  disregarding  changes  of  sound,  llic  first-named  method  is 
vie^'ed  even  from  a  phonetic  stand-point,  often  an  advance,  or  at 
least  not  a  retrogression,  though  it  not  unfrequently  occurs  that  the 
phonetic  principle  is  discarded  in  the  operation ;  the  two  others, 
however,  are  direct  contraventions  of  this  principle.  Naturally, 
however,  the  tendency  to  bring  language  and  writing  into  closer 
connexion  with  each  other  still  remains  active :  and  this  tendency 
works  partly  in  the  direction  of  cancelling  original  deficiencies, 
and  partly  in  the  reaction  against  the  new  inconveniences  per- 
petually arising  owing  to  sound-change.  As  this  tendency  in  most 
cases  comes  into  conflict  with  the  efTort  to  attain  fixity,  the  history 
of  orthography  exhibits  the  spectacle  of  a  perpetual  struggle 
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bctu-ccn  these  tti*o  tendencies,  the  state  of  which  at  any  given 
moment  gives  a  criterioa  of  the  relative  strength  of  the  combatants 
at  that  moment 

676.  If  we  follow  the  movement  in  detail,  we  find  striking 
analogies  with  the  de\'elopment  of  language  side  by  side  withM^ 
nouble  differences.  The  latter  depend  chiefly  on  the  following  ^^d 
points.  In  the  first  place,  changes  in  orthography  are  eflcctcd  with 
much  more  consciousness  and  purpose  than  changes  in  language ; 
though  we  must  beware  of  exaggerating  the  degree  of  purpose. 

In  the  second  place,  in  the  struggle  over  orthography,  it  b 
not,  as  in  the  struggle  over  language,  the  whole  linguistic  com- 
munity which  is  interested,  but  at  most  the  writing  (or  printing 
and  publishing)  portion  of  that  community,  and  the  individual 
members  of  this  in  very  diflerent  degrees  and  with  very  diflerent 
intensity*;  the  preponderance  of  special  individuals  makes  its  in- 
fiuencc  felt  to  a  much  stronger  degree  than  in  language.  In  the 
third  place,  since  the  capacity  of  influence  is  not  limited  to  prox- 
imity in  space,  it  is  possible  in  the  department  of  orthography  for 
quite  other  ramifications  of  the  reciprocal  influences  to  develop 
than  in  the  department  of  language.  In  the  fourth  place,  ortho- 
graphic changes  stand  in  decided  contrast  to  sound-change  in  this 
respect,  that  they  are  unable  to  advance  by  means  of  fine  grada- 
tions, but  can  only  do  so  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

677.  Let  us  examine,  in  the  first  place,  the  means  by  which  ai 
fluctuation  between  sound-signs  of  identical  value  is  o\*ercomc. 
Such  fluctuation  may  arise  in  several  ways.  The  signs  may  ha\-e 
been  already  employed  indiscriminately  in  the  language  from 
which  the  alphabet  is  borrowed :  thus  it  stands  in  01 IG.  with  the 
doublets  i—j^  u — t',  k — r,  c — z.  Or  it  may  happen  that  two  signs 
had  a  different  value  in  the  original  language,  but  that  the  language 
which  borrows  them  possesses  no  corresponding  distinction,  so 
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that  now  both  signs  fall  upon  the  same  sound.  It  especially 
happens  that  both  easily  pass  into  use  when  the  single  sound  of 
the  borrowing  language  lies  between  the  two  sounds  of  the  other. 
Thus  in  Upper  German,  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of 
the  Latin  alphabet  there  was  in  the  guttural  and  labial  series 
no  difference  fully  answering  to  the  Latin  distinction  between 
voiced  media  and  tenuis;  in  the  anlaut  of  syllables  there  was 
nothing  even  approximately  answering  to  it ;  but  merely  a  sound 
which  differed  from  the  Latin  media  in  lacking  the  voice-tone; 
from  the  tenuis  by  a  weaker  exspiration.  Hence  arose  a  vacillation 
between  ^  and  k,  b  and/.  The  vacillation  too  between /and  v  («) 
and  In  MG.  that  between  v  and  b  arose  in  the  same  manner. 
Further,  double  symbols  may  arise  only  in  the  course  of  further 
de\-clopment  where  two  originally  diflcrcnt  sounds  fall  together, 
their  two  signs  being  then  exchanged.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  later 
MUG.  hard  s  and  m  fall  together,  whence,  sas  written  for  sas,  and 
conversely  hus  for  hus,  etc ;  though  the  latter  case  Is  certainly 
rarer  from  the  very  outset  Finally,  however,  it  is  possible  for  a 
division  to  appear  owing  to  the  difierent  development  of  the  same 
written  symbol;  compare  Latin  i— /,  h^x\  and  in  German  text 
(' fracturschrift ')  f  and  <.  It  is  possible  for  these  diflercnces  to 
multiply,  especially  if  at  a  later  period  we  try  to  utilise  an  older 
grade  of  development,  as  wc  sec,  for  example,  in  the  use  of  capital 
letters  side  by  side  with  small  letters. 

678.  The  superfluities  thus  arising  are  disposed  of  in  a  similar 
fashion  to  that  which  removes  the  superfluities  in  words  and  forms. 
The  simplest  way  is  by  the  gradual  obsolescence  of  one  of  the  two 
signs.  The  other  way  is  by  the  diflerentiation  of  the  signs 
originally  used  indlfierently.  This  may  be  exclusively  phonetic, 
the  removal  of  the  superfluity  at  the  same  time  serving  to  supply 
a  ck»ely  related  want ;  /^.  when  in  khg.  ^  «,  and  /,  v  were 
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(gradually  diflTcrcnttatcd  as  vowel  and  consonant  It  happens  not 
unfrequcntly  that  the  position  of  the  sound  within  the  wofd  gives 
the  key  to  the  diflerentiation  without  any  phonetic  difTcrcnce  being 
present*  or  at  least  without  any  such  being  remarked  by  the 
writers ;  as  when  we  find  j  and  v  for  a  long  continuous  period 
principally  used  in  the  anlaut  of  the  word  (e\*cn  in  the  place  of  the 
vowel) ;  c  in  MliG.  (irrespective  of  the  combinations  ch  and  sch)  in 
a  preponderating  majority  of  cases  confined  to  the  auslaut  of  a 
syllable  (sac^  tac^  ntictt^  sackcs)  and  in  NIIG.  only  in  the  gemination 
./.It  being  in  other  cases  ousted  by  etymological  orthc^^phy; 
•  I  M.,  finally,  /  much  more  frequently  before  r,  /,  and  u 
an  )  Ktmlrcd  vowels  than  before  <i»  r,  o,  A  third  method  lastly 
consists  in  this,  that  without  any  phonetic  or  graphic  motive, 
according  to  individual  caprice  and  fancy,  one  orthography  becomes 
usual  in  one  word  and  another  in  that.  This  accounts  for  the 
relation  in  NllG.  between/—?'  (fall — vatcr^  ctc.X  / — th  {tuck — thuu^ 
gut — mnth^  etcX  r — rA,  ai — <r/,  and  further  between  the  cases  in 
which  length  is  denoted  and  those  in  which  it  is  not  denoted,  and 
between  the  different  methods  of  such  denotation  (nclwun^-gtbem^ 
ami — tt%i///,  vui—ihr^  ctc.X  An  essential  factor  in  this  process,  and 
one  Y>f  the  main  reasons  which  have  prevented  the  consummation 
of  a  uniform  orthography,  in  fact  which  in  modem  times  is  ever 
anew  opposing  itself  to  a  consistent  reform  of  orthography,  is  the 
effort  to  distinguish  words  which  have  the  same  sounds  but 
different  meanings.  Compare,  among  others,  fcrse — verst^  ficl^^ 
x'iei^  tau^than,  ton  —  than,  ran  —  Rluin,  rcdc — rhedc,  laib  —  Uib^ 
Main  —  muin^  rain  —  rtin^  los  —  ioos^  tnai —  mah/^  vtaUn  —  wakkn^ 
ivar — wahr^  sok — sohU^  stU-^^tUl^  aaii — €Me,  hcer — hihr^  mur-^ 
mtkr^  moor — mohr.  Even  different  meanings  of  words  originally 
identical  are  thus  distinguished ;  cf.  das — dass^  widcr^wUdtr^  etc 
Here,  too,  should  be  noticed,  the  gradual  process  whereby  it 

2  F 
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became  usual  to  employ  capital  letters  for  the  initial  letters  of 
substantives  which  were  employed  at  an  earlier  period  merely  to 
emphasise  the  word.  Here  again  we  see  the  tendency  to  utilise 
writing  for  the  expression  of  distinctions  unknown  to  speech. 
This  manner  of  differentiation  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
signs  for  enabling  the  written  to  become  independent  over-against 
the  spoken  language.  It  also  does  not  occur  till  such  time  as  a 
true  written  language  has  freed  itself  from  the  dialects,  and  it  is 
the  product  of  grammatical  reflexion.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of 
remark  that  even  this  reflexion  does  not  in  the  first  place  create 
differences  in  the  way  of  writing  to  express  its  distinctions,  but 
merely  utilises  for  its  own  purposes  the  variations  which  have  by 
accident  arisen.  In  cases  where  no  such  variations  exist,  it  is 
possible  for  the  impulse  to  differentiation  to  fail  to  make  itself  felt ; 
cf.  the  homonyms  cited  above,  p.  228.  Moreover,  it  does  not 
exhibit  itself  as  operative  in  all  those  cases  where  we  might  have 
expected  that  it  would  have  done  so. 

679.  Like  the  unphonetic  differentiation,  the  operation  of 
etymology  makes  itself  felt  most  strongly  and  most  consistently 
in  written  language ;  though  it  is  in  many  cases  unmistakably 
present  in  dialectic  records.  We  may  compare  the  expubion  of 
a  more  archaic  phonetic  orthography  by  an  etymological  one,  with 
the  process  of  analogical  creation  whereby  unmeaning  sound- 
differences  are  levelled ;  indeed  we  may  actually  designate  it  as  a 
kind  of  analogical  creation  peculiar  to  written  language,  for  which 
the  laws  hold  good  which  we  have  brought  before  our  readers' 
notice.  In  this  case,  too,  of  course  the  etymology  is  not  in  itself 
decisive,  but  rather  the  manner  of  grouping  prevalent  in  the 
language  at  the  time.  Isolation  is  a  protection  against  assimila- 
tion, and  conversely,  secondary  rapprochement  between  sound  and 
meaning  causes  an  attraction  over  into  analogy. 
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68a  Let  us  now  consider  from  this  point  of  view  the  most 
important  cases  in  which  the  NiiG.  has  deserted   the    phonetic 
spelling  of  iilia,  and  has  allowed  assimilation  to  set  in.     In  MliG. 
the  media  in  auslaut,  and  before  hard  consonants  in  writing,^  as 
in  pronunciation,  becomes  a  Unuis ;  in  NHG.  this  is  the  case  in 
pronunciation  only,  not  in  writing :    liliG.  //tr,  UiU  gttp*  meUu  » 
NHG.  U^.  Uid^  gab^  ntigtc.    We  see  the  MUG.  rule  obscr\~cd  in 
kanpi  («  kgmbet^  ^^Mpt\  hehanpten^  because  there  arc  no   longer 
any  related  forms  with  unsyncopatcd  vowels  remaining    by   its 
side ;   in  the  proper  name  Sehmitt,  Schmidt ;  and  in  scAttitAeiss^ 
where  the  composition  with  schnld  is  no  longer  felt     In    MIIG. 
consonantal  doubling  is  not  expressed  in  writing  in  auslaut  and 
before  another  consonant :  manu — tnanncs^  branU — brtnutu.     Kllc 
represents    the   doubling  in  cases  where    forms    etymologically 
closely  connected   give  the  model  for  such ;    cf.  mamm^  bramnir. 
miifim/icA^  tmdmnchcH  (though  we  find  it  already  discarded  in  bramd^ 
bnifisf,  etc)  ;  still  in  the  pronoun  wait,  and  further  in  brauUu^sM^ 
bramiwti'M  (which  is  no  longer  apprehended  as  gtbranuU  wiitt) ; 
on  the  other  hand,  with  a  later  attraction  to  Arrr  we  have  kcrrlkk^ 
kirruka/t^  kcrrukiu,  which  appear  in  MUG.  as  kMick,  kirschaft^ 
fk*rs€H  from  k^r  «  NHG.  //r//r.     In  MHG.  it  is  true  that  the  umlaut 
of  the  long  a  is  in  most  cases  separated  from  /  as  cr ;  while  that 
of  the  short  «  is  denoted  by  r.     In  NHG.  a  is  likewise  employed 
for  the  umlaut  of  the  sound  which  was  originally  short,  but  is 
now  in  many  cases  drawn  out  when  we  are  still  cleariy  conscious 
of  the  relation  to  a  form  from  the  same  root  which  has  not  under- 
gone   umlaut ;    thus,  %*atcr — mter^  viiterchen,  vdUrlich^  krafi — 
kruftf,  krdfiig^  glas — gidser,  gldserti^  knit  —  kalUr,  kalU^  laud — 
geUmdt^  arg^^rger^  argem,  fahn^^fahrst ;   in  the  same  way  in 
the  diphthongs,  baum — bdunu^  hant — haute ^  kHuten^  bdrenAdnter 
>  Lc»  rcgvUrly,  it  U  tnie,  \m  Uit  Mst.  than  in  the  critica]  cdittons. 
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(MHO.  Mt-^iuU) ;  on  the  other  hand,  erbe,  ente  (MHG.  ant,  gen. 
emti)  tnge,  tngcl,  hesser,  regtn  (verb),  although  spoken  with  an 
open  e  as  well ;  UuU,  etc,  since  here  kindred  forms  unaffected 
by  umlaut  arc  wanting.  The  difierence  between  ligen  and  ligiu, 
winden  and  wendtn,  hangin  and  hdngen,  and  f alien  and  faiUn,  is 
worth  noticing ;  in  the  first-named  pairs  we  doubtless  find  also  a 
in  the  pretente  {lag,  wand),  but  it  is  merely  the  present  which 
b  brought  into  relation  with  the  present  Where  the  bond  that 
unites  the  group  has  been  severed  or  loosened  t  remains  ;  cf.  vitUr 
with  vater,  gcrbtn  with  gar,  scherge  with  schar,  begin,  gehege,  and 
hecke  with  hag,  hen  with  hauen,  fertig  with  fart  (on  the  other 
hand  hoffariig),  tlttrn  with  dlteren,  behendi  with  hdnde,  ausnurzen 
with  mdrz  (the  a  owing  to  the  Latin  a\  strtcke  with  stracks.  The 
assimilation  likewise  fails  in  cases  where  the  form  affected  by 
umlaut  appears  as  the  primary  one  ;  cf  brennen — branntt,  mnnen 
— nannte,  etc  The  obscr\'ation  may  be  also  made  that  the 
accession  of  a  further  phonetic  difference  operates  as  a  restraint ; 
thus  we  find  hahn — htnne,  nass — mtgen,  lunken,  henktr,  as  com- 
pared with  hdngcn.  On  the  other  hand,  the  e  is  in  certain  cases — 
even  where  it  has  not  arisen  through  umlaut,  but  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  original  German  e  (r% — nevertheless  apprehended  as  a  case 
of  umlaut,  if  a  word  with  a  stands  by  it,  from  which  that  in  e 
can  appear  to  be  derived ;  cf.  rdchcn  (MHG.  r^chen)  referred  to 
radu  (MUG.  rAclu),  schdtmn  (MliG.  ukemtn)  to  scham,  wdgin, 
trwdgen  (a  form  which  arose  from  a  confusion  of  the  MHG.  xvigtn 
with  wtgen)  to  wage  (on  the  other  hand  we  have  btwtgen)} 

681.  Etymology  plays  an    important    part  also  in  the    re- 
gulatkxi    of  sound-vacillations    spoken    of  above,  p.  448.     Wc 

>  TW  oovrcctncM  of  the  indactioot  givcii  ahovt  is  by  no  mouu  impiicncd  by  the  Ikct 
that  the  «  it  ftMiikl  imtcad  of  #  and  /  in  tome  other  cmcs  as  well  where  it  has  not  been 
■MAivcvl  by  any  reference  to  an  «.  To  a  certain  extent  the  tendenqr  to  dillcrentiation 
also  conMS  into  aoconnt  t  cf.  cf .  wdmftM,  jpm^ktm,  ^VKw4r  —  wtmttitt  jftwtkr. 
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naturally  write  fmknm^akrt^-'gi/akrU^furi,  etc,  with  an /in 
each  case.  Wliere  k  \s  used  as  a  symbol  of  lengthening,  it  is 
as  a  rule  consistently  carried  through  in  all  related  forms  with 
change  of  vocalisation ;  c£  fnhtntn — nulim'^genthm — ubimakme^ 
biftkU^^JUUt-^JM^-hefohUn^-btfehl,  etc  As  examples  of 
isolatioa  we  may  cite  swar  («■  mug.  siwAn\  as  against  wakr\ 
driltd^  viertdy  etc,  against  thiU\  vertheidigen  (from  tagidimgin)  as 
agaiAst  A^. 

682.  This  assimilation,  however,  is  as  a  rule  confined  within 
definite  limits  as  it  only  occurs  in  cases  where  it  cannot  render 
the  pronunciation  doubtful  It  is  possible  in  NIIG.  to  write  UbU 
with  a  b  without  any  inconvenience,  because  the  language  docs 
not  in  any  case  distinguish  between  b  and  /  in  the  auslaut  of 
a  syllabic  But  we  can  consistently  carry  a  long-sy^mbol,  for 
instance,  only  so  far  through  the  related  forms  as  the  vowel 
maintains  its  length  (thus  genommtH  as  related  to  mektnen^  furt  to 
/akrtn\  and  the  doubling  can  only  be  consistently  carried  out  as 
far  as  the  preceding  vowel  is  short  (hence  kam  as  related  to 
tommtn^fiei  io /alien), 

683.  Analogy,  too,  operates  protectively  against  changes  of 
the  older  spelling ;  and  here,  again,  we  have  a  divci^nce  from 
the  conditions  of  spoken  language  This  is  specially  to  be 
observed  in  the  case  of  the  orthography  of  the  French  language 
If  the  consonants  which  in  auslaut  have  become  mute  arc 
maintained  in  writing,  the  reason  is  that  related  forms  in  most 
cases  maintain  themselves  as  well,  in  which  these  consonants 
arc  still  pronounced,  and  that  they  are  also  pronounced  in  the 
same  form  when  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel  connects 
itself  with  them.  If  the  French  were  to  write,  for  instance, 
fai^  UU^  gri^  it  avai^  tu  a,  a  startling  contrast  would  appear  be- 
tween  these   forms   and  /aiU,  laide,  grise^  avaii-ii,  tu  as  ///; 
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as  has  actually  not  been  avoided  in  il  a — a-t-iL  Thus  con- 
sistency in  writing  would  also  be  destroyed  if  wc  should  endeavour 
to  introduce  a  special  sign  for  the  guttural  nasal ;  in  such  cases 
MH  would  be  differently  written  in  itn  pire  and  un  ami.  Further, 
if  it  were  desired  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  nasalised 
and  the  non-nasalised  vowel,  it  would  be  necessary  to  employ 
different  signs  in  the  case  of  cousin  and  cousine,  un  and  une,  ingrat 
and  in^gaL  We  may  gather  that  the  analogy  of  the  related 
forms  has  been  decisive  for  the  result  from  a  number  of  isolated 
forms  like  piutdi^  toujours,  hormis^  faufilcr^  plafond  (on  the  other 
h2LX\d  plat'bord),  verg!as  (referred  to  vcrt\  morbleu^  morfii,  GranviiU, 
Giranourt^  Aubtnnllitrs, faineant,  vaurien,  Omont  (referred  to  haui). 
We  may  also  compare  such  cases  of  isolation  as  CUrmont — clair, 

684.  If  writing  cannot  keep  up  with  the  phonetic  development 
of  language,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  reason  of  this  is  to  be 
sought  in  nothing  else  but  in  its  want  of  continuity.  In  the  phonetic 
conditions  it  is  unquestionable  that  continuity  alone  renders 
possible  the  union  of  continuous  advance  with  fixity  of  usage. 
A  similar  fixity  of  usage  in  writing  implies  an  unchange- 
ableness  of  the  latter  ;  and  this  again  implies  a  perpetual  increase 
of  the  discrepancy  between  writing  and  pronunciation.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  more  vacillating  that  orthography  is,  the  more 
capable  is  it  of  de\'elopment ;  or,  conversely,  the  more  it  seeks 
to  follow  the  development  of  language,  the  more  vacillating  does 
It  become. 

685.  We  must,  however,  in  addition  emphasize  certain  points 
of  view  according  to  which  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  old 
spelling,  when  the  pronunciation  is  changed,  becomes  still  more 
intelligible.  In  judging  of  the  relation  of  writing  and  sound  in  a 
language  it  often  happens  that  the  standard  of  another  language 
intrudes  improperly,  while  the  orthography  of  every  language 
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cUims  to  be  judged  according  to  its  own  conditions.     As  long 
as  ever  a  definite  sound  corresponds  to  a  definite  s>nnbol,  there 
can  be  no  question  of  any  discrepancy  between  writing  and  pro- 
nundatioa    In  one  language  it  may  be  one  sounds  in  another 
a  different  one ;  this  does  not  aflcct  the  question  at  all     Hence 
if  a  sound  consistently  changes  in  all  its  positions,  and  in  the 
course  of  these  changes  does  not  coincide  with  another  sound 
already  existing,  no  change  in  the  orthography  need  ensue,  and 
the  correspondence  between  writing  and  pronunciation  is  main- 
tained.   But  tstxi  when  the  change  is  not  consistent,  a  division 
occurs,  if  only    none    of   the    different    sounds  coincides    with 
one  already  existing,  no  other  alternative  as  a  rule  remains  but 
to  maintain  the  old  orthography ;    for,  in  order  to  distinguish 
the  sound,  we  should  need  at  least  one  symbol  more  than  we 
have ;  and  this  cannot  be  created  at  will.    The  only  resource  is 
where  a  superfluity  existed  before,  which  it  is  now  possible  to 
em{^y  to  some  purpose      In  order  to  maintain   the  phonetic 
principle  intact  certain  violent  innovations  would   from  time  to 
time  be  indispensable,  and  it  is  hard  to  reconcile  these  with  the 
maintenance  of  unity  in  the  orthography. 

686.  We  must  add  to  this  that  the  operation  of  analogy 
described  counts  for  much  in  the  preservation  of  forms.  And 
Anally,  we  should  remark  that  by  the  introduction  of  phonetic 
writing  many  distinctions  would  be  completely  cancelled  which 
now  are  maintained  in  the  written  language.  Thus  in  the  French 
language  the  plural  would  in  most  cases  cease  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  singular ;  and  in  many  cases  the  feminine  would  be  undis- 
tinguished from  the  masculine  (r/rti>— </r?i/r,  etc).  In  those  cases, 
however,  in  which  differences  still  remained,  the  consistency  of 
the  method  of  formation  which  now  mainly  prevails  in  writing 
would  be  abolished. 
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ON  MIXTURE  IN  LANGUAGE.* 

F  wc  start  by  assuming  that  Individual  languages  arc  the  only 
ones  which  have  any  real  existence,  we  are  justified  in 
asserting  that  as  soon  as  any  two  individuals  converse,  a  mixture 
in  language  is  the  result  The  speaker  in  speaking  influences  the 
idea-groups  of  the  hearer  which  have  reference  to  language.  If  we 
accept  the  expression  *  mixture  in  language '  in  this  wide  sense,  we 
must  admit  that  Schuchardt  is  right  in  his  .issertion  that  of  all  the 
questions  with  which  the  science  of  language  at  the  present  day 
has  to  deal,  none  is  of  greater  Importance  than  mixture  of  Ian- 
guage.  In  this  sense  we  have  necessarily  been  discussing  *  mix- 
ture In  language '  throughout  all  the  previous  chapters,  since  it  Is 
inseparable  from  the  life  of  language.  Here,  however,  we  take  the 
word  in  a  narrower  sense,  to  denote  a  process  not  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  the  life  of  language,  though  It  be  wholly  wanting  in 
hardly  any  domain  of  speech, 
dwbdjil  ^^'  ^'^^''^  ^^  language  In  this  more  restricted  sense  is,  In 
p****»f*-  the  first  Instance,  the  Influence  exercised  by  one  language  upon 
another,  when  the  two  languages  are  either  wholly  unconnected, 

'  Cf.  for  this  chapter  Wliitncy,  Om  Miximrt  in  ljmp*tig*  (Trantactiooi  of  the  Aincri- 
caa  PIrilolocical  AModation,  1881)  \  ami  particularly  Schuchardt,  Si^n^0dit$iuA€J  tmi 
slMmUmUtmiukes^  Giai,  1885  [alto  Saycc,  FHmdples  •f  C^mp&rmHvt  Pk%UUa%  Chapter 
Vf  i«$J. 
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or,  though  originally  connected,  are  so  far  difierentiated  that  one 
has  to  be  specially  learnt  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
other :  it  also  signifies  the  influence  to  which  one  dialect  Is  subjected 
by  another  belonging  to  the  same  unbroken  and  continuous  lin- 
guistic area,  even  when  the  two  dialects  do  not  yet  differ  so 
strongly  as  to  prevent  a  reciprocal  understanding  holding  good 
between  the  constituents  of  the  two  separate  areas.  There  is  yet 
another  kind  of  mixture  in  language  which  consists  in  the  rr- 
aSppiwm  into  the  language  of  material  which  existed  at  an  earlier 
period  in  that  language,  but  has  since  died  out. 

689^  We  will  consider,  in  the  first  instance,  the  mixture  of  dif* 
ferent  languages  clearly  and  sharply  divided  from  each  other.  In 
order  to  understand  the  process  in  the  case  of  mixture,  we  must,  of 
course,  closely  observe  what  passes  in  the  case  of  single  indi- 
viduals. The  strongest  predisposition  to  mixture  is  given  when 
there  are  individuals  who  speak  more  than  one  language ;  possibly 
several  languages  indifferently,  but,  at  least,  one  other  besides 
their  mother-tongue.  Under  any  circumstances  a  certain  mini- 
mum understanding  of  a  foreign  language  is  indispensable.  At 
least  what  is  adopted  from  the  foreign  language  must  be  under- 
stood, even  if  only  imperfectly. 

69a  The  most  ordinary  cause  of  bilingualism,  or  a  more  or  less  iata«irf> 
perfect  apprehension  of  a  foreign  tongue  is,  of  course,  the  situation 
of  a  community  upon  the  confines  of  two  linguistic  areas,  and  it 
occurs  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  according  to  the  activity  of  the 
intercourse  between  them.  Again,  it  may  be  due  to  journeys  and 
the  temporary  residence  of  individuals  in  foreign  countries;  it 
becomes  more  nurked  when  individuals  permanently  migrate  from 
one  country  to  another ;  and  still  more,  when  large  masses  of 
populatk>n  are  permanently  transplanted  by  conquests  and  by 
colonisation. 
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691.  Finally,  the  knowledge  of  the  language  of  a  foreign  people 
may  be  imparted  by  writing,  without  any  direct  contact  between 
the  learners  and  teachers.  In  the  last-mentioned  case  the  know- 
ledge thus  gained  commonly  remains  confined  to  certain  excep- 
tionally well-educated  strata  of  society.  It  must  thus  be  remarked 
that  the  method  of  communication  afibrded  by  writing  facilitates 
not  merely  the  process  of  borrowing  from  a  foreign  language,  but 
further,  of  borrowing  from  a  primitive  and  distant  epoch  of  its 
development 

692.  In  cases  where  two  nations  have  been  brought  into  con- 
tact, and  have  been  mixed  on  a  large  scale,  bilingualism,  and,  con- 
sequently, instances  of  reciprocal  influence  exercised  on  and 
received  by  one  language  from  another  are  common.  If  one 
nation  has  a  decided  preponderance  over  the  other,  whether 
this  be  due  to  its  size  or  to  pre-eminence — political  or  industrial 
or  intellectual — it  will  be  found  that  the  employment  of  its 
language  will  tend  to  spread  at  the  expense  of  the  other :  there 
u-ill  be  a  gradual  change  from  bilingualism  again  to  unilingualism. 
This  process  will  be  more  or  less  speedy  in  its  fulfilment,  accord- 
ing to  the  capacity  for  resistance  of  the  inferior  language,  and  this 
language  will  leave  traces  more  or  less  strongly  marked  in  the 
victorious  one. 

693.  The  mixture  again  will  not  easily  affect  a  single  indi- 
vidual, so  as  to  cause  his  diction  to  embrace  component  parts 
taken  from  one  language  in  approximately  similar  proportions  to 
those  taken  from  the  other.  Assuming  that  he  is  equally  master 
of  both  languages,  it  may  be  that  he  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
passing  from  one  to  the  other :  but  it  will  still  be  found  that 
within  a  single  clause  of  a  sentence  one  language  will  form  the 
strict  basis ;  the  other,  though  it  may  exercise  a  more  or  less  modi- 
fying influence,  will  still  play  but  a  secondary  part    This,  of 
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course,  applies  even  more  to  one  who  has  as  yet  gained  fM>  tea! 
command  over  the  foreign  language,  but  merely  more  or  less 
power  of  understanding  it  The  person  who  speaks  two  languages 
will,  of  course,  be  liable  to  haxx  each  of  these  influenced  by  the 
other:  hts  mother-tongue  by  the  foreign  language,  and  the  foreigii 
language  by  his  mother-tongue.  The  influence  of  the  latter  will. 
as  a  rule,  be  stronger  than  that  of  the  former.  This  is  inevitable 
as  long  as  the  foreign  language  is  not  completely  mastered.  Still 
the  influence  of  the  foreign  idiom  may  also  be  very  strong  upon 
the  mother-tongue  when  the  speaker  applies  himself  earnestly  to 
its  stud>* :  and  this  is  commonly  the  case  when  a  foreign  language 
and  foreign  culture  is  more  highly  prized  than  the  native  language 
of  the  speaker. 

694.  If,  however,  the  impulse  necessary  to  cause  one  language 
to  feel  the  influence  of  another  must  proceed  from  persons  who 
are  masters  of  both  languages,  in  however  imperfect  a  decree ;  this 
sensitiv*eness  to  influence  may  still  spread  within  the  same 
linguistic  community  by  means  of  the  ordinary  assimilating  eflect 
of  intercourse ;  and  may  thus  reach  persons  who  have  not  the 
remotest  direct  contact  with  the  foreign  idiom.  The  latter  arc  in 
the  process  influenced  not  merely  by  the  members  of  their  own 
community,  but  under  certain  circumstances  by  members  of  a 
foreign  people  as  well,  who  have  adopted  their  language.  They 
will,  of  course,  in  every  case  assimilate  the  foreign  elements,  but 
slowly  and  in  small  quantities. 

695.  There  are  t^o  main  ways  in  which  a  foreign  idiom  may  iw^^ 
exert  an  influence.    In  the  flrst  place,  foreign  material  may  bci 


adopted  into  the  mother  tongue.  In  the  second  place,  though  only  «rfcN^ 
native  material  may  be  employed,  still  the  methods  of  linking  this  %,  umc« 
mto  sentences,  and  its  application  to  the  conceptions  it  represents  ^ww^ 


niay  follow  a  foreign  model:  in  this  case  the  influe^ing  force  1,^ 
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extends  merely  to  what  Humboldt  and  Stcinthal  have  described 
'  as  the  inner  language  form  {*  tnncrc  Sprachform '). 

L  I,  -----  696.  Of  course  the  first  and  foremost  of  the  causes  for  the 
^iZSk  adoption  of  foreign  words  into  the  mother  tongue  is  the  need  felt 
*  for  them.    Words  are  accordingly  adopted  for  ideas  which  have  as 

'  yet  no  words  to  express  them.    As  a  rule,  both  the  idea  and  the 

'  word  to  express  it  are  token  together  from  the  same  source.    The 

names  of  places  and  persons  are  the  most  obvious  and  common 
among  such  adopted  words ;  to  which  may  be  added,  the  names  of 
foreign  products.  If  these  are  natural  products  their  names  may 
pass,  together  with  the  objects  themselves,  from  the  least  cultivated 
people  to  the  most  highly  cultivated  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the 
introduction  of  artificial  products  with  their  names  presupposes  a 
certain  predominance  of  foreign  culture,  which  may  no  doubt 
extend  to  but  a  very  limited  area.  Such  predominance  must  be 
presupposed  more  decidedly  still  when  technical,  scientific,  re- 
ligious, or  political  terms  are  introduced.  A  strong  civilising 
influence  entails  almost  invariably  a  large  importation  of  foreign 
words.  One  other  want  must  be  mentioned  as  capable  of  causing 
the  adoption  of  words  from  a  lower  sphere  of  culture,  namely,  that 
of  describing  the  circumstances  of  a  foreign  country,  whether  this 
description  be  designed  as  information,  and  so  attempt  to  give 
accurate  delineation  or  narration,  or  whether  it  be  applied  for 
poetical  purposes.  The  process  of  borrowing  transcends  its  actual 
need  when  the  foreign  language  and  culture  is  prized  higher  than 
the  native,  and  when  accordingly  the  mixture  of  words  and  phrases 
taken  from  the  foreign  language  passes  as  specially  elegant  or 
tastefuL 

697.  There  are  practically  no  limits  to  the  number  of  words 
transferred  from  the  mother  tongue  into  the  foreign  one  when  a 
speaker  is  compelled  to  employ  that  language  without  full  mastery 
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nf  it  Thus  words  of  the  most  varied  description  may  be  intro- 
duced into  a  language  by  persons  who  speak  that  language  as  a 
foreign  idiom. 

698.  Borrowed  words  arc  subject  to  much  the  same  laws  ass«>t>** 
newly  ^coined  words.  The  first  employer  of  such  words  has  no  aM^ 
intentioa  commonly  speaking  of  making  them  usual.  He  mcrdy 
employs  them  to  satisfy  the  momentary  need  felt  of  making 
himself  understood.  Such  employment  leaves  no  lasting  effects 
until  it  is  repeated  ;  as  a  rule,  indeed,  leaves  none,  exce{^  when  it 
proceeds  spontaneously  from  dificrent  individuals.  A  loan-word 
does  not  become  usual  at  once.  There  are  different  grades  of 
usual  employment  In  the  first  place,  there  \&  a  narrow  circle 
within  a  given  community  whose  existence  depends  either  upon 

the  ties  of  neighbourhood  or  similarity  of  culture,  within  which  a 
word  becomes  usual  It  may  be  that  there  arc  several  such  circles. 
Many  words  remain  in  this  restricted  application,  while  others 
spread  over  the  whole  population.  If  these  words  have  quite 
generally  become  usual,  and  if  they  present  no  remarkable 
phonetic  irregularities,  the  instinct  of  language  regards  them  much 
as  it  regards  native  linguistic  material.  In  fact,  to  the  instinct  of 
language  they  are  no  longer  foreign  words  at  all. 

699.  The  treatment  of  foreign  phonetic  material,  in  cases  where  Tf«i«* 
foreign  words  are  borrowed,  merits  particular  attention.  We  havci^M 
seen  that  in  no  two  languages  docs  the  stock  of  sounds  precisely 
tally.  To  learn  to  speak  a  foreign  language  with  exactness,  new 
motory  sensations  need  to  be  acquired  and  put  in  practice  This 
process  is  necessary  unless  the  speaker  would  continue  to  woric  on 
with  the  same  motory  sensations  as  those  with  which  he  utters  his 
mother  tongue.  Consequently  he  will,  as  a  rule,  replace  the  foreign 
sounds  by  those  nearest  related  to  them  in  his  own  mother  tongue, 

and  in  cases  where  he  attempts  to  utter  sounds  not  occurring  in 
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his  own  language,  he  will,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  fail  in  his 
attempt  No  doubt  a  long  course  of  hearing  and  practising  a 
foreign  language  may  impart  a  more  correct  pronunciation,  but 
still  it  is  notoriously  seldom  that  any  one  masters  a  foreign 
language  so  perfectly  as  not  to  be  taken  for  a  foreigner.  Thus, 
where  a  language  spreads  its  domain  over  a  nation  that  originally 
spoke  a  different  language,  it  must  almost  certainly  result  that  the 
earlier  language  of  the  people  must  leave  some  traces  in  the  pro- 
duction of  sounds,  and  that  other  departures,  more  or  less  violent, 
from  the  normal  usage,  should  set  in,  because  the  motory  sensations 
connected  with  the  two  languages  are  not  harmonious.  Where  the 
acquirement  of  the  foreign  language  is  the  result  of  uritin^^  alone, 
of  course  there  is  no  attempt  made  to  imitate  the  foreign  sounds, 
but  the  sounds  of  the  speaker's  native  language  are  assumed  as 
those  of  that  thus  acquired. 

70a  In  cases  where  one  people  merely  comes  into  contact  with 
another  in  the  course  of  travel,  or  by  literary  intercourse,  it  will  be 
found  that  a  minority  only  will  understand  the  language  of  the 
foreign  people ;  a  smaller  minority  will  be  able  to  speak  it,  and  a 
yet  smaller  to  speak  it  accurately.  It  will  thus  happen  that  in  the 
course  of  borrowing  a  word  from  a  foreign  language,  the  persons 
who  first  introduced  the  word  will  insert  sounds  belonging  to  their 
own  language  among  the  foreign  ones.  Assuming,  however,  that 
the  foreign  word  be  adopted  with  an  absolutely  correct  pronuncia- 
tion, such  pronunciation  certainly  will  not  be  able  to  maintain  it- 
self when  it  spreads  to  persons  who  are  only  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  foreign  language,  or,  it  may  be,  absolutely  unacquainted 
with  it  The  lack  of  a  corresponding  motory  sensation  makes  in 
thb  case  the  intrusive  element,  the  sound-substitution  (to  speak 
with  Grober)  an  absolute  necessity.  If  a  foreign  word  has  once 
made  iu  way  into  a  language,  it  is  generally  composed  of  the 
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materials  of  the  language  into  which  it  has  entered.  Even  those 
who,  owing  to  thdr  exact  knowledge  oi  the  foreign  language,  arc 
aware  of  the  departure  it  has  taken,  havx  to  give  in  to  the  majority, 
at  the  risk  of  appearing  pedantic  or  affected  Only  in  rare  drcum- 
stances  docs  a  foreign  sound  gain  complete  right  of  citizenship  in 
a  language ;  those  sounds,  of  course,  succeeding  most  easily  which 
occur  most  frequently,  and  which  contrast  nK>st  sharply  with  those 
native  to  the  language.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  spite  of  all  the 
numerous  loan-words  in  the  NHG.  written  language,  one  new  sound 
and  one  only  has  been  introduced,  viz.,  that  of  the  Frenchy  or^in 
jaiMisit^  £€nu,  ^nkren^  etc  And  exxn  this  sound  is  replaced  in 
popular  dialects,  and  even  in  the  ordinary  language  of  intercourse 
of  towns,  by  the  sound  of  the  German  sck^  English  sh, 

701.  It  happens,  not  unfrcquently,  that  several  dificrcnt  foreign 
sounds  are  replaced  by  the  same  native  sound.  Thus  in  OIIG.  the 
Latin  sounds  of/ and  v  are  both  represented  by  /  (which  is  some- 
times written  as  r  or  «X  ci,f€Hsiar,ftclMr,ftra,cic-^fcrs^fygat 
(vocatus),  €x*ang€!io^  etc^  The  reason  why  v  as  well  as  /  was 
reproduced  by/  is  the  lack  of  a  sound  exactly  corresponding  to 
the  Latin,  a  m,  still  consonantal,  being  spoken  in  the  place  of  the 
modem  German  w.  Besides,  in  01 IG.  the  Latin  strong/,  just  like 
the  sonant  lenis  ^,  is  reproduced  by  the  surd  lenis  which  lies 
between  the  tu'o,  now  written  as  *,  now  as  /;  cf.  bth  {feh)^/ix^ 
bimw^piruf9i^  bredigdn^fraedicart^  etc — biccki  {p€ccki)^ba€cinmm^ 
buiu^boUium^  etc  The  reason  is  that  in  Southern  German  there 
was  no  voiced  b  after  the  sound-shifting,  because  the  previously 
existing  one  had  ceased  to  be  voiced,  and  no  strong/,  because  that 
which  had  previously  existed  was  now  shifted  to  pk  Conversely, 
it  may  be  possible  to  reproduce  the  foreign  sound  now  by  one, 

^  Ct  Fnai :  di$  hkiHwk'fmmuKkem  tUmtnlt  im  tiiik$ekdmiukm.  StmsliMf, 
iSS4»  PP'  sOto  ta. 
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now  by  another  approximately  similar  native  sound.  It  will, 
however,  commonly  be  found  in  cases  where  in  the  loan-words  of 
a  language  the  same  foreign  sound  is  reproduced  now  by  one  now 
by  another  sound,  that  the  adoption  of  these  words  has  taken 
place  at  difTerent  periods.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Latin  v  is  repro- 
duced by  uf  in  the  oldest  German  loan-words  (cf.  wtu,  wiccha,  pfdwo, 
etcX  most  probably  because  like  the  NHG.  v  it  was  still  the 
equivalent  of  the  consonantal  n,  or  in  any  case  was  still  bilabial.^ 
In  the  later  OIIG.  loan-words  it  appears  as  /  (cf.  above) ;  in  those 
of  more  recent  times  again  it  appears  as  w, 

702.  In  cases  where  a  word  passing  from  one  language  into 
another  depends  merely  upon  the  powers  of  hearing  of  those  who 
adopt  it,  and  where  they  are  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
foreign  idiom,  it  is  quite  easy  for  wider-spreading  corruptions  of 
the  word  to  make  their  appearance,  depending  on  the  one  hand  on 
the  imperfect  powers  of  hearing  of  those  who  adopt  the  word,  and 
on  its  Imperfect  retention  by  the  memory.  One  result,  in  special, 
of  this,  is  that  unwonted  combinations  of  sounds  are  replaced  by 
more  ordinary  ones;  abbreviations  arc  adopted;  and  very  fre- 
quently popular  etymology  begins  to  operate. 

703.  The  changes  affecting  foreign  words  upon  their  adoption 
must  not  be  confused  with  those  that  do  not  aficct  them  till  they 
have  been  naturalised  in  the  language  of  their  adoption.  As, 
however,  we  have  only  received  many  words  long  after  their 
adoption,  it  is  not  always  so  easy  to  prevent  such  confusion.  The 
foreign  words  which  have  become  naturalised  of  course  arc  subject, 
no  less  than  the  native  words,  to  the  laws  of  sound-change.  The 
(act  of  the  partidpation  or  non-participation  of  a  word  in  the 
•oond-change  may,  in  default  of  tradition,  reveal  to  us  the  relative 
epoch  of  each  process  of  borrowing.    Thus,  if  in  ohg.  the  Latin  / 

I  Cr.  Frant,  m,t. 
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appears  in  kmiic  words  as  /  and  in  others  as  z  (cf.  Umpal^  tmrri 
tM4t^  ^imri^-^imgii^  strAza  scuszUa\  and  the  Latin  /  appears  in 
some  words  as/ or  ^  and  in  others  9a pk  o€  f  {cS, ptna,  friaimr^ 
pkU^pkUmMmyfktfa,  f/effnr),  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  words  with 
s  and  pk  €x  f  represent  an  older  stage  of  borrowing  than  thoic 
with  /  and  /.  For  the  changes  in  question  could  never  hav*c  set  in 
if  the  words  had  not  been  adopted  already  before  the  sound- 
shifting,  so  as  to  share  the  fate  of  the  genuine  German  words.' 

704.  Not  only  so,  but  foreign  words  arc  exposed  in  the  course 
of  their  extension  to  the  same  assimilating  tendencies  as  at  tiieir 
first  adoption.  A  word  may  in  the  first  place  be  exactly  or 
approximately  so  adopted  with  its  foreign  sounds  correctly  ren- 
dered by  persons  who  are  perfect  masters  of  the  foreign  language. 
In  the  next  place,  however,  as  it  is  transferred  to  persons  un- 
acquainted with  the  foreign  language,  it  may  be  corrupted  by  the 
substitution  of  another  motory  sensation,  through  imperfect  audi- 
tion and  through  popular  etymology.  In  cases  where  any  such 
corruption  comes  into  common  use  among  the  great  mass  of 
people,  it  may  also  have  a  reflex  action  upon  those  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  correct  sounds  of  the  original  word.  They 
must,  in  spite  of  their  superior  knowledge,  adapt  themselves  to  the 
pronunciation  which  has  become  current,  if  they  would  not  remain 
unintelligible  or  appear  affected  In  other  cases,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  combination  of  sounds  approximating  to  the  original 
model  maintains  itself  in  the  mouth  of  the  educated,  while  side  by 
side  with  this  one  or  more  popular  variants  develop,  e.g.  carpor^d 
^^t^oral,  sifgeant^'-ukarsant,  gmsttarmts^sckandam  (it  is  thus 
pronounced  in  Lower  Germany),  kastmiU^''kristanJ€^  Mrurgms^- 
gngorms^  renoviirin — renneftnn,  etc 

705.  A  special  kind  of  assimilation  consists  in  the  transference 

r  Ct  Kloce:  EijmskiiuJUs  IV^rttrhtek^  /.«.  'Pliiigstcii.'] 
20 
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of  the  native  system  of  accentuation  to  foreign  words.  Such 
transference  probably  does  not  set  in  as  a  rule  when  the  words  are 
in  the  first  instance  transferred,— not  till  the  word  has  become 
quite  naturalised.  In  English  it  is  easy  to  trace  how  the  French 
words  adopted  originally  with  a  French  accent  have  only  gradually 
passed  over  to  the  German  method  of  accentuation  [Chaucer  has 
idngagc  and  langdgt^  fortune  and  forthfUy  bdtiaiie  and  battaiUe : 
idboiire  and  laboftr,  see  Meiklcjohn's  edition  of  Chaucer  s  Prologue 
(1880);  so  Voi^,  gaUdnt\  In  German  the  same  remark  may  be 
made  as  to  foreign  proper  names.  In  01 IG.  (and  this  is  partly  true 
of  MUG.  as  well)  the  accent  fell  thus,  Addm,  AM,  Davtd,  etc. 
Appellatives,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  already  in  the  earliest 
OIIG.  records  with  the  accent  thrown  back,  and  with  the  effects  of 
this  process  ;  cf  c^.fogat  (vocnttts),  tiuttina  (matiitind),  fenstar.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  in  these  cases  too,  the  throwing  back  of 
the  accent  did  not  follow  closely  upon  the  adoption  of  the  word. 

706.  The  phonetic  modifications  described  tend  to  estrange  a 
word  more  and  more  from  its  origin,  until  it  may  at  last  become 
unrecognisable,  even  by  a  person  well  acquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage from  which  it  comes.  Hut  such  estrangement  may  also  be 
enhanced  by  changes  in  the  language  from  which  the  word 
is  borrowed.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  German  pronunciation  of 
the  words  borrowed  by  that  language  from  French  depends  to 
a  great  extent  upon  a  pronunciation  no  longer  current  in  France ; 
cf.  Paris,  concert,  officUr,  etc  Words  which  have  passed  into  the 
Romance  languages  from  the  German  have  become  even  more 
violently  transformed  in  their  passage ;  cf.,  e.g.,  the  French  words 
tape,  tafon^sap/eH\  Italian  toppomsopf\  French  tonailltw^Soaih 
German  zweMe,  Middle  German  gHekle\  lulian  dntdo^traut  In 
the  same  way  it  is  possible  for  the  signification  with  which  the 
woitl  is  borrowed  to  change  in  the  parent  speech  as  well  as  in  the 
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{uto  which  it  has  passed,  and  finally  it  may  cntirdy 
^^ftg***^^  in  the  parent  Unguagc 

.-^i^pC^    n^  s'^'''^  ^"^^^  ^^y  ^  borrowed  so\xral  tinnes  at  diiferentiva 
jOT'       1^  appc^u^  t^c*^  i*^  diflfcrcnt   phonetic  combinations,  of  *•■ 
^fi0Ct  recent  connects  itself  more  nearly  with  the  parent 
W***^  ^'*^  whi^  ^  older  has  experienced  changes  more  or  less 
i»*H?***^    '^^jiiictinies  the  meaning  with  which  a  word  is  adopted  on 
vio*^^  ^j  occasion  of  its  borrowing  diflfers  from  that  prevailing 
tbc  ^^^^^^  occasion,  and  the  result  is  that  no  connexion  between 
on  ^^    forfl»*  •*  perceived ;  cf.  such  forms  as  the  German  ordtutt-- 
tbc^^^        jlll^ttn  —  dktieren^  prcdigtu — fradkieren^  OIIG.  aiAc/ 


r^* 


0^^  iw^afd)  ^  ^  *'^^  ^^  invaia,  both  from  iabniax  the  two 
t****  /%-  and  troburai  ma^ 


^ —         ritfcn^''^ P'^*^^  ^^y  *'^  be  mentioned  as  not  precisely 

^"^^^     n  meaning.     [There  arc  many  so-called  doublets  in  French 

Rnirlis^ ;  ct  foir  French,  Br^l,  na,,  and  for  English,  Skeat, 

•     iJa  rf  English  Etyttwhgy^  ch.  xx.]     In  cases  where  the 

'mr  i^  perf^^^iy  identical  the  older  form  easily  disappears,  as 

fhc  case  of  tf/''"''  (in  MHG.  already  /i/Z^rX  or  it  may  be  that  the 

older  form  i*  confined  to  the  ordinary  and  popular  diction ;  cC 

^g§f.^^aduM,  miMii  (regularly  developed   from   MUG.  melodtcy^ 

m^ifidu  newly  adopted   from  the  French ;  pliatttasei^pkautask^ 

k0m*i(kdnnel,  kandil^  kencry^^kanal^  kami — tamin^  kappel^iapilU^ 

kestt—k^stmHU.    Plurality  of  forms  is  very  frequently  found  as  a 

result  of  various  borrowing  processes  in  the  names  of  persons :  it 

frequently  happens  in  this  case  that  their  origin  from  the  same 

stock  is  no  longer  recognised,  the  older  forms  merely  appearing 

still  as  family  names ;  cf.  Andres— Andreas,  BarUl-^Bnrthoiomaus^ 

Mkkei—Mkkaei,  Velten—  Valentin,  Mett  —  Mattis  — Maiikims, 

Marx^Markns,  Zacker^^Zacharias,  Merten — Martin,  etc 

708.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  instead  of  an  absolutely  new 
loan  being  made,  the  loan-word  already  long-since  naturalised 
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and  phonetically  modified  receives  a  merely  partial  assimilation  to 
the  word  in  the  foreign  language  which  is  at  its  base ;  cf.  MHG. 
/mri&raNHG.  dradu  (draco),  MHG.  /i^/^if=NHG.  dichttn  (dictareX 
MHG.  Kricchi^  NHG.  Grieche  (GraecHs),  The  word  Jude  also  seems 
to  depend  upon  a  secondary  attraction  to  the  word  Judaeus^  as 
Jade  would  be  the  only  form  correctly  developed  according  to 
the  laws  of  sound. 

70^  Where  two  nearly  related  languages  co-operate  to  influence 
a  third,  it  may  easily  happen  that  the  words  corresponding  to  each 
W  other  are  adopted  from  both ;  these  will  then  agree  in  their 
signification ;  and  in  their  sound-form  differ  but  little  from  each 
other.  We  find  this  markedly  the  case  in  loan-words  borrowed 
from  Latin  and  from  French — thus  the  German  has  the  two 
parallel  forms  ideaf  and  ideell,  real  and  reeii,  at  the  present  day 
differentiated  in  their  meaning,  but  at  an  earlier  epoch  identical ; 
Schiller  actually  uses  material  in  the  sense  of  maUrieli  Goethe 
writes  religios  instead  of  religibs.  In  the  mouth  of  a  south 
German  rcferenddr  answers  to  a  north  German  form  referendar. 
Instead  of  the  words  trinitdt,  majestdt,  etc.,  we  find  in  MHG.  such 
forms  as  trinitdt,  majestdt\  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  both  forms  may  be  proved  to  have  existed ;  the  d 
can  only  proceed  from  the  French.^ 

71a  In  these  cases,  even  the  form  which  has  arisen  from 
the  French  would  be  naturally  referred  by  a  Latin  scholar  to 
the  Latin  directly.  In  other  cases  words  are  not,  generally 
speaking,  taken  directly  from  the  parent  language,  but  merely  from 
another  in  which  they  occur  as  loan-words.  Thus,  for  instance, 
Greek  words  came  to  us  in  the  first  instance  from  Latin ;  hence 
they  had  the  Latin  accentuation  and  the  termination  -arx  instead  of 
•M.  In  the  same  way,  Latin  words  which  on  their  part  again  may 
'  CC  J.  GrioMii  A7.  Sikr.  i.  337,  who.  Iiowcver,  appredatet  Uie  natter  difleraitlr. 
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be  borrpircd  from  the  Greek,  have  come  into  English  and  Gennan, 
thanks  to  the  French  language ;  ct  such  words  as  mmsH^  ^ttsttmt, 
niigmm^  etc,  and  also  such  proper  names  as  Horaee^  Ovid,  and 
Livy.  In  this  case  too  a  direct  relationship  presents  itself  to  a 
person  conversant  with  the  original  language,  and  the  result  is  that 
even  when  he  takes  words  directly  from  the  original  language,  he 
gives  these  a  phonetic  combination  analogous  to  those  which  have 
entered  by  another  channel ;  so  that  he,  for  instance,  alters  die 
Greek  into  the  Latin  accent ;  that  he  lets  the  Latin  terminations 
•»/  ^iw  and  others  drop ;  he  changes  the  terminations  of  the  Latin 
words  in  •!#  into  -um.  It  should  here  too  be  mentioned  that  words 
taken  directly  from  the  Latin  have  received  the  termination  -iinm 
which  comes  from  the  French :  cC  mgiertu^  spasUnm^  pocmlUrai^ 
frmediatrtM^  antuciiertn,  re^iierem,  prdsticrtm^  frafnrierem^  etc 
From  an  older  form  ptrsonifieren^  found  in  Lessing,  a  word  fersmu' 
fidertm  has  been  coined,  with  direct  reference  to  the  Latin. 

71 1.  We  have  seen  above  (p.  161)  that  a  dcrivatii-e  formed  withww"^ 
an  unusual  sufHx  may  easily  receive  in  addition  the  normal  suffix  «ratfiR 
for  its  special  function.     A  special  instance  of  this  process  is  when  ■*. 
a  native  synonymous  suffix  is  added  to  the  foreign  one ;  as  for 
instance,  Skiliantr^  Mantuaner^  Kantianer ;  Italitner ;  Aikemiemser^ 
W^Udtnsir ;  Genutser^  Bologmstr ;  siciiianisck^  italienisck^genutsisdi^ 
idkalisck^  kahssaiisck  (both  of  these  words  were  common  in  the  last 
centuryX  kdltgialisch^  musikalisch^   physikaliscb^  etc;  prhuasm^ 
mbtissin  (MHG.  ihbttisu).    The  words  in  'ieren  took  their  rise  from 
the  fact  that  the  German  verbal  terminations  attached  themselves 
to  the  OF.  infinitive  form  in  "ier  already  in  existence. 

713.  Words  are  always  borrowed    in  their  entirety;  never bm^ 
derivative  and  inflexional  suffixes.    If,  however,  a  large  number  mim. 
of  words  containing  the  same  suffix  is  borrowed,  these  range 
themselves  into  a  group  just  as  easily  as  native  words  with 
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the  same  suffix:  and  such  group  may  become    productive  in 
its  turn.    The  suffix  thus  adopted  may  be  attached,  by  means 
of  analogical  new-creation,  to  a  native  root      This  case  is  far 
from    rare    in  the  case  of  derivative    syllables.      German  has 
formed  after  the  analogy  of  abtei^  etc.  such  words  as  bdckereit 
gtrberei,  drtukerei,  etc  ;  while  popular  spoken  German  has  crea- 
tions like  taktlagt,  kUdage,  bommelage,  etc.  after  that  of  bagage 
(cf  Andr.    Volkset  98);  again,  after  the  analogy  of  corrigUren, 
we  find  hofiertn^  budistabUren,  sich  eriitstUren,  mug.  wandelieren ; 
and   in   Hans  Sachs  geiidtnasieret      We    find    again    Romance 
cfeations  like  the  Italian  fahardo  with  a  Teutonic  suffix :  and 
English    words   like   oddity^  murderous,   eatable  with   a    French 
suffix.*    In  German  several  suffixes  are  found  of  foreign  origin, 
current,  however,  in  the  language  of  the  educated  classes  alone ; 
these  proceed  to  enter  into  combination,  not  merely  with  elements 
drawn  from  the  same  language,  but  also  with  elements  drawn  from 
another  foreign    language,  and  at  times  with  native  linguistic 
material ;  cf.  the  German  suffix  -ist  in  jurist,  purist^  romanist, 
tourist,  mauierist,  hornist,  hoboist,  Carlist,  etc ;  -isfnus  in  atavismus, 
purismus,  fanatismus,  sonambulismus,  etc  ;  4ancr,  in  HegeOamr, 
Kantianer,  etc.    These  formations  are  found  too  to  some  extent  in 
French,  and  are  indeed  partly  borrowed  from  that  language     If 
creations  like  purist  and  purismus  be  objected  to  as  hybrids  between 
Latin  and  Greek,  the  answer  Is  that  they  are  in  truth  neither  Latin 
nor  Greek,  but  German  or,  it  may  be,  French  creations. 

713.  It  is  rarer  for  inflexional  terminations  to  be  thus  adopted* 
Such  a  process  Implies  a  very  Intimate  contact  between  two 
languages.  The  French  plural  formation  in  s  Is  fairly  common  in 
North  Germany,  as  in  kirU.  tHUJckems,  frUukins,  ladtnsx  It  Is 

•  a  Whilncy.  ir./.,  p.  17.      Etanplct  of  SUvonk  nlRiet  In  GcraiM  diiUccfi  ouiy 
lKfe»di«ScliiMli«dl,|KM.  •  Cf.  SchwAMdl,  ^  f . 
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pleonastic  in  jm/^ms.  It  has  also  found  its  way  into  the  wnttcn 
language  in  the  case  of  words  originally  indeclinable;  as  for 
instance,  a*s,  0*s,  myitis,  ahcrs,  vcrgissmtiHukhis^  stcildickeims  \  and 
again  in  the  case  of  foreign  words  which  end  in  a  full  vowel,  and 
hence  do  not  naturally  range  thenoselves  under  any  other  declen- 
sion :  such  are  fapns^  sophas^  Motios^  koiibris  ;  albums  »&  the  plural 
of  aibum  is  not  so  common  nor  so  admittedly  correct  The  Frendi 
plural  formation  has  spread  further  in  Dutch,  cf.  wohs^  sc^^  vadtn^ 
krotders,  waUrs,  fttrr/s,  lakens,  vroukeMS^  vogeitjes ;  and  so  generally 
with  neuters  in  -/r,  -«/,  //v,  and  the  diminutives ;  the  s  in  jongeus^ 
gtbcj^iis  (from  geboite),  Naders  (a  by-form  of  bladcH  and  biademX 
bemUrs  (a  by-form  of  bendtrcn  from  b€u\  etc  The  English 
genitival  termination  has  made  its  way  into  the  Indo-Portuguese ; 
we  find  in  that  dialect,  for  instance,  fwtnbris  casa.  The  adoption 
of  inflexional  terminations  on  the  largest  scale  has  taken  place  in 
the  Romany  or  language  of  the  gii)sics.  There  arc  thus  Spanish, 
English  [and  Hungarian]  gipsy  dialects. 

714.  A  language  suflcrs  influence  in  \Xs  inner  linguistic  form  y^mo* 
principally  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  speak  it  as  a  foreign 


tongue      By  no  means  exclusively,  however.      As  regards  they*^ 
literary  language,  the  influence  of  translations  in  this  respect  is 
noteworthy. 

715.  In  cases  where  a  word  taken  from  a  foreign  language  only 
partially  tallies  in  meaning  with  a  word  of  the  native  language, 
the  temptation  is  great  to  invest  the  former  with  the  full  significance 
of  the  latter.  This  is  of  course  one  of  the  most  usual  faults  in 
exercises  of  translation.  Mistakes  like  this  may  very  easily  be- 
come common  in  bilingual  areas.  1  Thus  a  South  Slavonic  author 
writes  Aabi  ihr  keint  scheu  und  schandt,  because  the  word  srmm^UL 
may  mean  sckande  ('  disgrace ')  as  well  as  scknm  ('  shame  *).    The 

>  CL  Schuchardt,  «./.,  9$  pf*/. 
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word  schnur  is  used  among  the  German  Rutlicnians  in  the  sense 
of  Mdt^  because  mvesta  in  Slovenian  signifies  at  once  daughter-iH* 
taw  and  bride.  We  often  find  the  word  damals  used  [like  Mm  in 
Latin]  in  Slavo-German,  of  the  future ;  in  the  same  way  wo  is  used 
as  the  equivalent  for  wohin^  because  in  Slavonic  the  same  word  is 
used  for  both. 

716.  It  is  an  essentially  different  process,  when  in  order  to 
express  an  idea  which  has  hitherto  lacked  a  name,  a  word  is 
coined  on  the  model  of  a  foreign  language,  or  when  a  transference 
of  meaning  is  eflccted  in  the  case  of  one  already  existing  on  the 
same  model.  This  process  is  specially  common  in  scientific  and 
technical  language  where  foreign  material  is  directly  adopted.  We 
may  compare,  for  instance,  the  attempts  to  reproduce  the  Latin 
grammatical  terms  by  means  of  German  ones.  The  Latin  ones 
are  in  their  turn  mere  imitations  of  the  Greek. 

717.  Groups  of  words,  again,  which  as  such  have  developed  a 
special  meaning,  arc  translated  word  for  word.  Thus  the  Austrians 
say  es  sUhi  nichi  dafiir  for  '  it  is  not  worth  the  cost  or  the  trouble,' 
after  the  model  of  the  Czechish  ntstoji  za  to.  [Cf.  Schuchardt, 
Romamischis  und  Keitisclus^  p.  2S0,  who  cites  the  following  idioms 
as  occurring  in  Alsace :  Esi<€  ceia  wms  goAuf  II  a  frapp/  dix 
kiura.  II  brAlt  clus  M.  Meyer.  Ce  qui  est  Uger,  vous  tapprendres 
faeilenuHi.  Cher  ami,  ne  prends  pas  pour  maavais.  Pas  si  beau- 
€9up.  AUendex,  fapporterai  une  citadiue.y  In  South-west 
Germany  it  is  common  to  hear,  after  the  French  model,  such  a 
phrase  as  es  mackigut  wetter. 

ji%y  Finally,  we  have  to  consider  the  influence  undergone 
by  syntax*  As  the  Slavs  can  employ  one  form  for  all  genders 
and  numbers  of  the  relative,  we  find  in  Slavo-German  the 
word   was  correspondingly  employed;    cf.  eim  manm,  was   hat 
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gekeisstm  Jmeoh  \  dir  kmchi,  was  ick  mii  ihm  gefakren  him  ;  abo 
kh  kim  mkki  im  der  stadt  gtwesm,  was  («'  so  long  as  *)  #r  wtg'ist 
In  die  last  century  it  was  almost  the  universal  custom  to  write, 
after  the  French  model,  icA  lasu  ihm  das  nkki  fiiklen^  etc  lo 
Lithuanian  the  German  construction  wasfiiniH  mamm  is  literally 
copied. 

7 1 9.  M  ixture  in  dialects,  tehen  occnrriMg  in  ene  amimmaus  lingmistk  w^^ 
«fwi,  distinctly  emancipates  itself  from  the  normal  assimilating  eflfect 
of  intercourse  when  it  occurs  as  between  dialects  whose  territories 
are  not  geographically  coterminous.  On  the  other  hand«  no 
regular  border  can  be  drawn  when  the  territories  arc  geographically 
neighbours,  and  are  in  constant  communication  with  each  other. 
In  drawing  a  distinction  we  can  only  look  to  this :  whether  a 
sharply-marked  contrast  exists  between  the  dialects  in  question, 
or  whether  the  differences  are  small,  and  are  already  bridged  over 
by  transitional  gradations. 

72a  Generally  speaking,  the  same  holds  f^ood  here  as  in  the 
case  of  the  mixture  of  different  languages.  Here,  too,  word- 
borrowing  is  the  process  which  most  easily  and  frequently  makes 
its  appearance.  On  the  other  hand,  phonetic  material  is  not 
easily  changed.  Here,  again,  we  meet  with  the  substitution  of 
the  nearest  native  sounds  for  the  foreign  ones.  Hence  a  word 
adopted  from  a  kindred  dialect  appears  commonly  in  the  same 
form  as  it  would  have  obtained  had  it  maintained  itself  from  the 
time  of  the  ancient  unity  of  language.  This  will,  as  a  rule,  be 
the  condition  of  things,  though  there  will  be  unimportant  differ- 
ences in  the  phonetic  developments.  The  case  is  of  course 
different  when  two  dialects  have,  in  the  course  of  their  develop- 
ment, parted  wider  asunder,  so  that  what  corresponds  etymo- 
k)gically  has  lost  all  close  resemblance  on  the  phonetic  side.  Thus 
e.g.  the  th  in  the  words  sacht  and  nidUt  has  not,  in  the  adoption 
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of  these  words  into  ilC,  been  replaced  by  the  //  which,  etymo* 
logically  speaking,  corresponds  to  it. 

721.  It  very  commonly  happens  that  a  mixture  occurs  in  a 
literary  terrain  before  the  settlement  of  a  general  language  in 
this  way :  that  a  record  is  transmuted  from  the  dialect  in  which 
it  was  originally  dra^Ti  up  into  another.  This  is  possible  in  the 
case  of  written  as  of  oral  tradition.  The  transmutation  remains, 
commonly  speaking,  an  imperfect  one,  especially  when  the  rhythm 
is  opposed  to  it.  This  kind  of  mixture  is  wholly  distinct  from 
that  which  takes  place  in  the  organism  of  liuguistic  ideas  in  single 
individuals. 

722.  The  process  of  borrowing  from  an  older  linguistic  grade 
of  iangitage  can  of  course  result  only  by  the  agency  of  writing. 
The  phonetic  material  can  accordingly  never  be  influenced  there- 
by. This  kind  of  borrowing  takes  place  as  a  rule  consciously 
in  the  course  of  literary  production.  A  distinction  must  be 
drawn  here.  Either  in  the  process  certain  actual  or  imaginary 
advantages  of  the  older  language  are  intended  to  be  stirred  into 
new  life;  or  the  old-fashioned  characteristics  of  the  language 
are  intended  to  serve  as  a  characteristic  of  the  time  into  which 
die  description  transports  us.  In  the  latter  case  the  tendency 
is  to  go  much  further  than  in  the  former. 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 

THE    COMMON -LANGUAGE. 

IN  all  modem  dviliscd  countries  yxc  find  side  by  side  vith^ 
manifold  dialectic  ramifications  a  widcly-difTused  and  gen-k 
crally  recognised  common-language.  The  conditions  of  our  task  i 
obliged  us  to  defer  the  investigation  of  the  nature  and  essence  • 
of  this  language  till  the  end  We  must  again  observe,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  given  circumstances  which  present  themselves 
to  our  immediate  observation. 

724.  We  have  up  to  this  point  always  started  with  the  new 
of  grasping  the  actual  processes  of  the  life  of  language.  From 
the  very  beginning  we  have  insisted  that  in  considering  these 
processes  we  must  not  regard  what  descriptive  grammar  calls  a 
language,  the  collection  of  the  current  usages,  as  an  abstraction 
which  has  no  real  existence.  The  common-language  is  naturally 
an  abstraction,  and  one  of  the  first  order.  It  is  not  a  complex 
of  real  facts,  real  forces,  but  merely  an  ideal  norm  prescribing  rules 
for  speech.  It  bears  the  same  kind  of  relationship  to  actual 
linguistic  activity  as  that  of  a  particular  code  of  laws  to  the 
entire  legal  activity  in  the  district  to  which  the  laws  i^ply.  or 
of  a  confession  of  faith,  or  a  dogmatic  text-book,  to  the  entirety 
of  religious  views  and  feelings. 

725.  Regarded  as  such  a  norm,  the  common-language,  like  a 
code  or  a  dogma,  is  in  itself  unchangeable.  Changeability  would  run 
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directly  counter  to  its  very  essence.  Wherever  a  change  is  pro- 
posed it  can  only  be  imposed  by  a  force  outside  of  the  norm,  by 
means  of  which  a  part  is  purposely  removed  from  it,  and  replaced 
by  something  else.  The  occasions  of  such  changes  are  analogous 
in  the  different  civilisations.  A  codex,  however  carefully  executed, 
will  still  always  leave  a  certain  freedom  of  movement ;  and  it  will 
always  happen  that  in  practice  a  series  of  unforeseen  cases  present 
themselves.  The  codex  may,  however,  also  contain  difficulties, 
and  in  places  permit  of  several  interpretations.  Besides  this,  we 
must  take  into  account  possible  misunderstandings  and  lack  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  those  who  should  base  their  actions 
upon  it  Finally,  it  may  be  that  the  codex  contains  much  that 
is  inapplicable,  in  some  cases  from  its  very  inception,  in  some 
cases  owing  to  the  changes  in  moral  or  economical  conditions 
which  have  set  in  since  it  was  fixed.  This  inapplicability  may 
cause  the  legal  instinct  of  the  entire  community,  or  of  its  most 
influential  circles,  to  set  itself  against  the  strict  execution  of  the 
letter  of  the  law.  The  combined  action  of  such  circumstances 
as  these  Anally  leads  to  a  legislative  alteration  of  the  code.  This 
u  precisely  the  condition  of  the  common-language.  It  is  nothing 
but  a  rigid  rule  which  would  bring  linguistic  movement  to  a 
standstill,  if  it  were  always  strictly  carried  out,  and  is  only  com- 
patible with  change  in  so  far  as  its  authority  is  disregarded. 

726.  With  all  this,  however,  there  is  the  difference  that  the 
common-language  is  not  actually  codified.  Generally  speaking, 
It  remains  true  that  usage  determines  the  norm.  This,  however, 
cannot  be  the  usage  of  the  entire  community.  For  this  very 
community  is  very  far  from  being  homogeneous.  We  find  even 
in  those  areas  in  which  the  common-language  has  taken  the 
•trongel  hoM.  that  the  single  individuals  differ  conskteraUy 
from  one  another,  and  this  even  v^ien  we  regard  them  only  so 
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fmr  as  they  are  expressly  bent  on  speaking  the  written  UngaagCL 
And  even  if  these  divergencies  ceased,  it  would  be  certain  that 
under  die  common  conditions  of  the  development  of  language 
new  ones  would  always  arise.  Both  for  the  creation  of  a  uoiqr, 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  one  already  created,  sometliing  is 
needed  which  shall  be  independent  of  the  linguistic  activity  of 
the  whole  community,  and  stand  In  objective  isolation  from  it 
This  something  is  in  every  case  to  be  found  in  the  usage  of  t^m^^ 
d^nite  narrow  circle.  rfai^ 

727.  We  find,  however,  as  far  as  our  observation  goes,  that  the 
norm  is  settled  in  two  diflerent  ways,  viz.— <i)  by  spoken  lan-M*'' 
guage;  (2)  by  written  authorities.  If  a  norm,  which  can  in  any^^i^ 
degree  be  called  settled,  is  to  result  from  the  first,  the  individuals 
who  are  regarded  as  authorities  must  stand  with  respect  to  each 
other  in  oral  communication  with  each  other,  either  continuous 
or,  at  least,  interrupted  only  by  short  pauses,  the  mutual  inter- 
course  of  these  individuals  being  of  the  utmost  frequency,  and  in 
the  most  various  combinations.  As  a  rule  we  find  the  language  of 
some  special  district  or  town  looked  on  as  the  model.  But  con- 
sidering that  in  every  case  in  which  a  real  common-language  has 
developed,  in  however  narrow  an  area,  appreciable  diflfercnccs 
exist  between  the  different  classes  of  the  population,  the  capacity 
to  serve  as  model  must  be  restricted  to  the  language  of  the  edu- 
cated classes  of  the  district  in  question.  But  the  model  language 
may  even  declare  its  independence  of  this ;  as  is,  for  instance,  the 
case  in  Germany.  It  is  pure  prejudice  when  any  particular  dis- 
trict is  picked  out  in  which  it  is  alleged  that  the  'purest  German' 
is  spoken.  The  language  which  serves  as  the  German  model  g«^ 
is  rather  that  employed  in  the  theatre  in  serious  drama,  with*i««^ 
which  the  prevailing  pronunciation  of  educated  persons  in  no  place 
exactly  agrees.    The  represenUtives  of  this  *  stage-language '  form 
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a  comparatively  small,  but  geographically  disused,  circle.      This 
geographical  dispersion,  however,  contravenes  only  seemingly  our 
assertion  that  direct  oral  communication  is  an  absolute  necessity 
for  the  existence  of  a  model  language.     In  fact  the  unity,  the  con- 
sistency, which  characterises  the  language  of  the  stage  could  not 
be  attained  or  maintained,  were  it  not  for  the  perpetual  process  of 
shifting  of  the  individuals  attached  to  the  several  stages  of  Ger- 
many, c\*en  the  furthest  removed   from  each  other,  and   for  the 
existence,  present  or  past,  of  certain  central   points  which  serve 
again  as  examples  to  the  others.     There  is,  further,  the  fact  that  in 
this  case  a  shorter  period  of  direct  contact  may  produce  the  same 
eflcct  as  a  longer  one  in  other  cases  ;  since,  in  this  case,  a  regular 
process  of  schooling  is  employed,  a  process  which  is  actually  based 
on  a  careful  attention  to  the  physiology  of  sound.     The  reasons 
why  the  stage-language,  of  all  others,  necessarily  maintained  itself 
as  a  special  unity,  departing  from  all  the  local  dialects,  are  not  far 
to  seek.     Nowhere  else  has  there  existed  a  community  of  persons 
from  the  most  different  districts  so  closely  bound  together,  and 
compelled  to  co-operate  in  language.      Nowhere  else  has  a   lin- 
guistic community  had  such  inducements  to  pay  diligent  heed  to 
its  o^n  pronunciation  and  to  that  of  others,  and  to  take  deliberate 
pains  with  it      Attention  had  to  be  paid,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
secure  that  the  generality  of  a  large  audience  should  understand 
the  language  employed,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  aesthetical  calcu- 
lations could  not  be  left  out  of  sight     lk)th  of  these  considerations 
alike    forbid   the  admissibility  of   dialectic  variations  from   the 
standard  language,  even  within  the  narrow  limits  in  which  they 
still  continued  to  distinguish  the  different  local  circles  of  the  edu- 
cated   It  is  obvious  that  a  pronunciation  consistently  maintained, 
to  which  the  public  gradually  grows  accustomed,  is  a  main  factor 
in  promoting  intelligibility.    And  more,  any  inconsistency  in  this 
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^^5  violence  to  the  sense  of  beauty  as  well,  unless  indeed  it 

^V"^^^         ^£,  aid  dwumctcrisation.      Thus,  where  no  characterisa- 

-A*'^^**^^^        ndcd.dWcct  must  be  avoided,  precisely  because  its  use 

y>(^  **        ^^ractcrisation.    Now  when  different  dialectic  shades  of 

40^^^         ^fCtt  struggling  for  the  predominance,  before  any  a^r**** 

^%<^  ^tlcd  on,  it  might  well  hapfxm  that,  c%cn  though  per- 

€C^  u^  yfholc,  one  predominated,  still  in  this  or  that  point  it 

t^^  Afiothcr.    The  endeavour  to  attain  the  greatest  possible 

y**^^     ^fO^\d  be  the  decisive  factor  in  this  decision.    And  tlus 

c*^*"^  must  in  every  case  have  necessarily  conduced  to  a 

C^^^*        frotn  the  colloquial  language.     Such  sounds  and  ccHn- 

^^^^'^      ^  sounds  as  are  only  employed  in  this,  when  special 

I        b««**  .^  aimed  at,  were  raised  in  the  stage-language  to  the 

I        cic»^  normal.      Especially  was  it  the  case  that  the  forms 

1        '^^^    .,,--.  under  the  influence  of  the  sentence,  or  even  under  that 

-^  «rord-compo«tion,  and   were  affected  by  assimilation  or  by 

I«reAlcnes5,  as  a  result  of  the  light  stress  they  received,  were,  as  far 
Dossible  agairt  rejected,  and  replaced  by  tlie  sound-forms  usual  to 
Isolated  words.  There  was  in  many  ways  a  tendency  to  fall  back 
upon  the  orthography  in  cases  where  the  pronunciation  had  already 
deviated  from  the  ordinary  form.  These  peculiarities,  caused  l^ 
the  need  felt  to  make  things  plain  to  a  large  audience,  prevent,  and 
must  prevent,  the  language  of  the  stage  from  passing  as  an  absolute 
model  for  the  colloquial  language.  In  ordinary  language  such 
laborious  endeavour  after  clearness  would  appear  mere  affectation. 

728.  The  language  of  the  stage  then  creates  a  more  rigid  norm  u-p**^ 
for  the  sound-conditions  than  that  created  by  the  colloquial  lan*iHi«» 
guage  of  any  definite  district    But  its  guiding  influence  is  limited 
to  the  phonetic  side.     Moreover  its  language  is  doled  out  to  it  by 
the  poets,  and  it  cannot  exert  so  much  influence  in  other  directions 
as  the  colloquial  language. 
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12^  The  degree  of  agreement  existing  in  the  language  of  the 
circle  which  passes  for  an  authority  can,  of  course,  never  be  abso- 
lute. It  is  difficult  for  it,  in  the  case  of  any  colloquial  language,  to 
exceed  the  degree  which  exists  in  the  idiom  of  a  narrow  district 
which  has  grown  up  by  natural  processes.  In  an  artificial  stage- 
language  it  is,  no  doubt,  possible  to  eflcct  a  little  more  than  this. 
And  just  as  the  normal  language  is  liable  to  variations,  so  is  the 
artificial  language  liable  to  gradual  change  like  any  other  idiom. 
In  fact  the  conditions  of  its  life  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
other.  Even  though  the  norm  may  occupy  an  independent  posi- 
tion as  regards  a  wider  circle,  it  cannot  do  so  to  the  same  extent 
in  relation  to  the  narrower  circle  which  sets  the  fashion  ;  but  must 
rather,  from  natural  causes,  be  gradually  modified  by  the  speech  of 
this  circle.  This  would  be  the  case,  even  if  this  narrower  circle 
were  able  to  maintain  itself  quite  independent  of  the  influences  of 
the  wider  one  But  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  in  the  course 
of  an  uninterrupted  linguistic  communication  it  should  always 
have  merely  been  the  contributor,  and  never  the  receiver.  And  in 
this  way  the  common-language  also  is  determined  by  the  gener- 
ality of  those  who  speak  it ;  only  the  part  which  individual 
speakers  take  in  the  determination  is  very  diflcrent 
i«r  730.  The  second   norm  of   the    common-language,  which  is 

iMM»  created  by  its  reduction  to  writing,  presents  many  considerable 
M«  advantages.  Not  till  it  has  been  fixed  by  writing  does  the  norm 
become  independent  of  the  individuals  who  speak  it,  and  capable 
of  being  transmitted  unchanged  to  the  following  generations.  It 
may  further  be  diffused  without  any  direct  intercourse.  Finally, 
in  ao  far  as  it  has  merely  to  exert  its  influence  again  upon  written 
language,  it  has  a  much  easier  task,  since,  in  order  to  accommo- 
date ourselves  to  it,  we  do  not  need  to  habituate  our  nnotory  sen- 
ntioQs  anew  as  is  the  case  when  we  have  to  master  a  foreign 
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procHificutJofL  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  the  disadvantage  of 
leaving  a  very  wide  scope  for  variations  in  the  pronunciation,  as  is 
clear  from  our  instances  given  in  the  previous  chapter ;  and  tbefe- 
fere  it  is  not  a  good  example  to  take  as  a  model  for  this  purpose. 

731,  With  a  view  to  the  settlement  of  wnttcn  language  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  at  all  events  possible  to  propose 
the  usage  of  definite  writers,  definite  grammars,  and  dictionaries 
as  sole  authorities,  and  to  adhere  consistently  to  their  usage. 
This  happens,  for  instance,  when  modem  Latinists  aim  at  repn>- 
ducii^  the  style  of  Cicero.  But  even  from  this  example  we  can 
judge  how  all  but  impossible  it  is,  even  when  wc  have  a  perfectly 
definite  model  before  our  eyes,  to  produce  its  absolute  equivalent 
It  b  of  the  essence  of  tlic  process  that  we  keep  ourselves  in  un- 
interrupted familiarity  with  our  model,  and  scrupulously  strive  to 
protect  ourselves  against  any  extraneous  influences.  The  most 
successful  in  this  pursuit  attains  his  success  only  by  a  self- 
imposed  limitation  in  the  communkation  of  his  thoughts,  by  a 
renunciation  of  all  individuality,  and  at  the  same  time  of  ex* 
actness  and  clearness  of  expression.  Rich  as  the  writer's  store  of 
thought  may  be,  still  even  a  cotemporary  belonging  to  the  same 
stage  of  civilisation  will  fail  to  find  in  him  the  corresponding 
power  of  representing  all  that  he  himself  wishes  to  say,  and  thb 
will  be  much  truer  as  applied  to  one  of  a  later  epoch  still,  when 
the  character  of  the  civilisation  has  changed. 

733.  A  written  language  to  serve  any  practical  purpose  must 
change  with  the  times,  just  like  a  living  dialecL  Even  where 
it  b  based,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  usage  of  a  single  author, 
or  of  a  particular  school  of  authors,  still  it  must  not  attach  itself 
unconditionally  for  all  time  to  its  model,  aiKl,  above  all.  must 
not  tend  to  exclude  improvements  in  cases  where  the  model  is 
inadequate.    The  individual  must  cease  to  keep  the  model  before 
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his  eyes  in  whatever  he  writes ;  he  must,  as  in  dialect,  employ 
hb  linguistic  materials  unconsciously  with  a  firm  confidence  in 
his  own  instinct ;  nay,  this  instinct  should  itself  endue  him  with 
a  certain  creative  energy  employed  in  the  formation  of  language, 
and  enable  him  to  influence  others  by  his  very  creations.  The 
h'nguistic  usage  of  the  present  must  be  his  aim  and  model,  if  not 
exclusively,  at  least  in  conjunction  with  ancient  models.  This 
is  the  case  with  the  Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Humanists, 
by  cutting  short  the  living  development  of  the  Latin  language, 
and  re-establishing  the  ancient  models  as  solely  authoritative, 
gave  in  fact  the  death-blow — quite  against  their  intention — to 
Latin  as  a  world-literature,  and  rendered  it  henceforth  completely 
unfit  to  satisfy  the  general  requirements  of  scientific  or  mercantile 
intercourse. 

732.  As  a  literary  language  emancipates  itself  from  its  original 
nHxlels,  it  is  doubtless  inevitable  that  it  should  lose  in  regularity, 
and  that  numerous  variations  should  occur  in  the  usage  of  indi- 
viduals. But  it  docs  not  follow  that  it  need  split  up  into  different 
dialects  geographically  separated,  as  must  inevitably  be  the  case 
under  similar  circumstances  with  spoken  language.  One,  and 
indeed  the  most  important,  source  of  dialectic  differentiation  is 
completely  wanting  to  the  written  language,  viz.,  sound-change. 
Inflexion,  word-formation,  word-signification,  and  syntax  un- 
doubtedly remain  exposed  to  change,  and  hence  to  difTerentia- 
tion  ;  though  even  this  is  less  the  case  than  in  the  spoken  dialect 
A  principal  disposing  cause  to  change  in  this  domain  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  divergent  character  of  the  grouping  which  de- 
pends upon  the  phonetic  form  of  words  from  that  which  depends 
upon  their  signification.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  even  the 
written  language,  as  originally  fixed,  is  not  free  from  this  diver- 
gence ;  but  it  differs  from  the  colloquial  idiom,  in  which  fresh 
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are  constantly  called  into  play  by  soand-ctiange : 
^    ^  the  different  linguistic  areas  rendered,  throti^^  dis«nwkr 
^^noit  of  their  sounds,  unequally  adapted   to  analogical 
Thus  it  is  that   much  less  opportunity  \s  given  for 
in  the  laic's  for  the  formation  of  ioAcxions  and  word- 
^loo-    Nor  is  it  simply  and  solely  that  fewer  changes  act 
^liosc  which  do  set  in  may  easily  spread  over  the  whole 
1^^  as  the  literary  connexion  is  not  broken.     In  cases 
«^  have  not  suffident  strength,  they  will,  as  a  rule; 
yield  to  o\-enrhelming  influences  e\*en   In   the  narrow 
^^  ^fcich  they  may  have  established  themselves.    Least  of 

u^    ^      1^  unity  of  language  be  imperilled  if  the  ancient  modeb 
^\  ^  10  maintain  a  certain  authority  side  by  side  with  those 

rd^         j^ccnt  date,  if  they  are  much  perused,  and  if  rules  arc 
Ji  <^     A  f|t)m  them  which  are  generally  recognised  as  authorita- 
,ib6*^\L^  maintenance  of  agreement  is  most  easily  recondled  with 
xi<^      .^  to  changed  conditions  of  civilisation,  by  keeping  as 
^^^    ^  possibk:  to  the  ancient  models  in  syntax,  and  more 
\     ■         n«*^     -ccidcncc,  while  preserving,  on  the  other  hand,  a  certain 
\  *\wi/irti  in  the  creation  of  new  words,  and  in  the  application  of 

^^jfications  to  old  ones.    This  is,  generally  speaking,  the 
I   '  jjl,  the  more  cultivated  Middle-Latin  authors. 

It  is  in  middle  and  in  modem  Latin  that  wc  are  best 

Kif  to  study  the  essence  of  a  common-language  which  is  a 

•ttcfl  Ia^*C^  only.*    The  national  general  languages,  on  the 

other  h*nd,  are  at  once  literary  and  colloquial  languages.    Hence 

'       in  these  we  find  a  norm   proper  to  the  written  language,  and 

!   i  I  It  it  lr«c  il^  Mkknc^LAtin  was  not  a  langnaj^e  living  and  developing  etchuively 

I  m  wHwC*    '*  '^■*  *^  «»i>l«y«<*  »">  <*'*J  intercourse.    This  can,  however,  have  had  ImI 

f  lilile  ^fcg  "P^  '**  development,  aa  it  was  always  leameil  on  the  basis  of  wriltea' 

*  ^^jji|jjrff     0«  the  other  hand,  another  (actor  toully  unconnected  with  the  inAvcncc  of 

j  writing  wv^c"**^)^  ^  C®^  importance,  especially  for  the  arrangetncnt  of  the  syMaa, 

!  I  vis.,  the  nolher-toMgne  of  the  writers. 
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another  proper  to  oral  intercourse  existing  side  by  side  It 
seems  obvious  that  both  must  be  brought  into  agreement,  and 
continuously  maintained  in  it  But,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
pre\^'ous  chapter,  no  such  agreement  is,  strictly  speaking,  possible 
on  the  phonetic  side ;  and  the  emancipation  of  the  written  from 
the  colloquial  language  may  go  so  faf  that  their  reciprocal 
influence  nearly  ceases.  And  precisely  the  introduction  of  a 
fixed  norm  favours  this  emancipation.  It  appears  from  this 
how  necessary  it  is  that  there  should  be  a  special  norm  for  the 
spoken  language,  seeing  that  on  the  basis  of  the  mere  written 
norm  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  attain  even  an  approximate 
agreement  in  the  sounds,  though  it  would  doubtless  be  easier 
to  attain  this  with  an  orthography  like  that  of  German  than  with 
one  like  that  of  English. 

734.  We  must  further  take  the  fact  into  account  that  between 
written  and  colloquial  language  there  exists  a  permanent  dis* 
tinction  of  style,  which  no  one  seeks  to  set  aside.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  methods  of  construction,  words,  and  combinations 
of  words,  maintain  themselves  in  the  former,  which  in  the  latter 
have  become  wholly  obsolete ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  much 
that  is  new  forces  its  way  into  the  latter,  which  is  rejected  by  the 
former. 

735.  There  is  thus  no  absolute  agreement  of  both  depart- 
ments in  what  is  regarded  in  them  as  normal.  They  arc,  how- 
e\*er,  even  apart  from  the  two  points  mentioned,  always  liable 
to  the  risk  of  separating  in  different  directions.  The  authoritative 
persons  are  in  the  two  cases  only  partially  identical,  and  the 
d<^;rce  of  influence  exerted  by  the  individual  is  in  the  case  of 
the  one  not  the  same  as  in  the  other.  To  this  must  be  added 
in  the  written  language  the  ever-renewed  influence  of  the  older 
writers,  while  in  the  language  of  intercourse  none  but  the  living 
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^^  Operates  directly.     Thus,  to  avoid  a  wide  gulf  between 

^         ^  i(jnd  oT  compromise  must  always  be  arranged  between 
the  V^^^ 

f^  yielding  something  to  the  other. 

^^"^  \|'e  b*vc  seen  above  (pt  33)  that  we  have  to  sedc  that 

•      strictly  characterises  a  dialect  and  differentiates  it  from 

*^  1-  H€  sound-tt'stcm.    The  same  holds  true  of  the  common- 

*^  ^  in  contrast  to  the  individual  dialects.      We  must  not, 

*^^^  ^0^in«tc  a  technical  language,  or  a  poetical  or  aiti- 

"**^  u  i^th  a  common-language  any  more  than  with  a  dialect 
fiQil  jty*^ 

In  e\'ery  domain  in  which  a  normal   common-language 

737-  '"  •*« 

ihe  languages  of  individuals  arc  found  to  present  ^f^^'^f^ 

^\7jj  gradations.     Betu-ccn  those  which  approach  the  nam^mtm^ 

*"*^   loscly  artd  those  which  represent  the  dificrent  dialects  as 


fleeted  by  the  norm,  there  arc  numerous  connecting  stages. 

u-^  most  individuals  employ  two,  sometimes  even   more, 

^^--c  one  of  which  approaches  more  nearly  the  norm,  the 

the  dialect    The  latter  is  the  cradle  language  which  comes 

jl  jQ  the  individual ;  the  former  is  only  acquired  in  later 

wy  artificial  efforts.      No  doubt  it  happens  now  and  then 

individual  kams  at  the  very  outset  two  side  by  side, 

.  jpgcial  circumstances  may  even  cause  many,  even  in  later 

,    to  learn  and   employ  a    language    more   widely  difiering 

from  the  norm.    The  contrast  between  the  two  languages  may 

be   of  y^  different  magnitudes.      It  may    be  so  small    that 

lli^  are  distinguished  in  ordinary  life  merely  as  a  somewhat 

Qioie  careful  and  a  somewhat   more  careless  pronunciation ;  in 

this  case,  again,  it  is  easy  for  gradations  again  to  set  in  between 

the  twa      A  wide  gulf  may,  however,  exist  between  the  twa 

The  magnitude  of  the  contrast  depends  of  course  not  less  upon 

the  dcgret  in  which  the  natural  language  differs  from  the  norm 

than  upon  that  in  which  the  artificial  language  approaches  it    In 
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both  rcsfKCts  there  arc  great  variations.  If  in  ordinary  life  \vc 
are  contented  to  denote  the  artificial  language  simply  as  a  literary 
language,  we  leave  out  of  calculation  a  quantity  of  not  un- 
important local  and  individual  diflerenccs:  if  we  denote  the 
natural  language  simply  by  the  name  *  dialect/  we  overlook  im- 
portant variations  occurring  within  the  same  narrow  area.  There 
are  of  course  cases  of  individuals  who  employ  only  one  language ; 
on  the  one  hand,  such  as  in  their  natural  language  approach 
or  think  that  they  approach  the  norm  so  nearly  that  it  seems 
to  them  no  longer  necessary  to  approach  it  any  nearer  by  any 
artificial  exertions  ;  on  the  other  hand,  such  as  arc  still  unaflccted 
by  the  necessities  which  have  conduced  to  the  creation  and  em- 
ployment of  the  common-language. 

738.  The  further  the  natural  language  of  an  individual  departs 
from  the  norm,  the  more  will  he  tend  to  feel  the  artificial  language 
by  its  side  as  something  foreign  ;  on  the  other  hand,  commonly 
speaking,  the  greater  will  be  the  diligence  which  he  expends 
on  mastering  the  artificial  language,  and  the  more  complete  his 
final  approach  to  the  norm,  especially  in  all  those  points  which 
can  be  fixed  by  writing.  In  Lower  Germany  a  more  correct 
literary  German  is  spoken  than  in  Middle  or  Upper  Germany. 
In  the  same  way  the  so-called  gut  deutsch  of  Switzerland  is  much 
more  correct  than  that,  for  instance,  of  the  neighbouring  territory 
of  Baden  or  of  Wiirtemberg,  because  in  these  districts  the  town 
dialects  have  approached  the  norm  much  more  closely  than  in 
Switzerland 

739.  If  on  the  same  area  many  gradations  exist  side  by  side» 
these  must  of  course  exercise  a  perpetual  influence  upon  each 
other.  This  must  hold  especially  true  of  both  the  gradations 
which  are  found  together  side  by  side  in  the  same  individual. 
All  gradations  on  the  same  territory  must  have  certain  peculi- 
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antics  in  common  with  each  other.  Tlic  gradations  in  the  dif- 
ferent territories  which  sund  ncar^t  to  the  norm  must  stU!  always 
stand  in  a  relation  to  one  another  somewhat  analogous  to  that 
between  those  most  remote  from  the  norm. 

74a  The  norm  of  the  literary  language  is  in  all  cases  moce 
definite  and  freer  from  variations  than  that  of  colloquial  lan- 
guage; and  the  written  language  actually  exceU  in  thb  re- 
ipect  in  actual  practice  even  those  forms  of  colloquial  language 
which  approach  nearest  to  the  norm.  This  b  a  statement 
whose  general  truth  may  be  found  confirmed  by  experience 
wherever  we  may  look,  and  which,  moreover,  results  necessarily 
from  the  nature  of  the  case.  For  in  the  first  place,  as  we  have 
seen,  all  the  finer  dtflfcrenccs  of  pronunciation  must  of  themselves 
disappear  in  writing  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  is  easier  for  an 
individual  to  adopt  a  particular  method  of  writing  than  a  pro- 
nunciation differing  from  his  usual  one.  Thus  a  very  little  un- 
prejudiced  consideration  will  enable  us  to  detect  the  fallacy  of 
certain  hypotheses  which  assume  for  an  older  period  a  grcatCT 
degiee  of  unity  in  the  spoken  than  in  the  written  language. 

741.  In  the  relation  of  the  single  individual  languages  to  theAMini 
norm  there  occurs  a  continuous  succession  of  displacements.  While  ^mW* 
these,  on  the  one  hand,  arc  unable  to  emancipate  themselves  daiiii 
from  the  general  conditions  of  the  natural  development  of  language 
and  are  hence  impelled  towards  an  ever-increasing  differentiation, 
and  therefore  to  an  ever-increasing  distance  from  the  norm ;  on 
the  other  hand,  artificial  efforts  succeed   in   producing  an  ever- 
increasing  approximation  to  the  norm.     It  is  of  importance  to 
master  the  fact  that  both  tendencies  arc  in  operation  side  b>' 
side,  and  that  it  is  not  the  case  that  where  the  latter  begins  to 
operate  the  effectiveness  of  the  former  is  checked.    We  are  in 
some  d^rree  able  to  directly  observe  the  graduated  approximation 
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to  the  norm.  But  besides  this,  we  find  all  the  stages  of  develo|>* 
ment  through  which  the  single  individuals  gradually  pass  con- 
temporaneously side  by  side.  Let  us  now  attempt  to  get  a  clear 
appreciation  of  the  single  processes,  by  means  of  which  such 
approximation  is  effected. 

742.  In  the  first  place,  an    individual   learns,  in  addition   to 
the  natural  language  alone  hitherto  employed,  an  artificial  one 
standing  nearer  to  the  norm.    This  is  effected,  in  modem  educated 
countries,  in  the  first  instance,  mainly  by  school-instruction ;  and 
the  written  language  in  its  strict  sense  is  thus  learnt  contempo- 
raneously with  a  colloquial  language  approximating  to  the  written 
language.     It  is  possible,  however,  to  learn  an  artificial  language 
hy  joining  a  fresh  community  which  employs  a  language  more 
nearly  resembling  the  norm  than  that  of  the  community  in  which 
one  has  hitherto  lived,  or  at  least  by  coming  into  nearer  contact 
with  such  a  community  than  was  the  case  when  one  first  learnt 
to  speak.      In  the  latter  case  it  is  not  even  necessary  to  learn 
reading  and  writing  at  all.     The  relation  of  the  individual  to  the 
new  language  is  of  course  for  a  long  time  a  passive  one  before 
it  becomes  an  active  one — that  is,  he  learns,  in  the  first  place. 
to  understand  the  language  and  accustom  himself  to  it  before 
speaking  it    The  individual  has  often  a  similar  more  or  less 
intimate  passive  relation  to  a  great  many  dialects  and  graduations 
of  the  colloquial  language  without  ever  passing  from  this  point 
into  any  active  relation  with  them.     To  effect  this  a  special 
impulse,  an  unusually  energetic  influence,  is  necessary.    The  acqui- 
sition of  the  artificial  language  is  at  first  always  incomplete ;  a 
gradual  advance  may  be  made  to  an  ever-increasing  complete* 
ness ;  but  many  never  succeed  in  employing  it  confidently  and 
correctly.     Under  all  circumstances  a  man's  natural  language, 
earlier  acquired,  determines  the  specific  character  of  his  artificial 
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language  Even  in  cases  where  the  latter  takes  the  widcA 
possible  departure  from  the  former,  it  Is  still  not  learnt  as  an 
abaohitely  foreign  language,  but  always  as  having  some  relatioQ 
with  the  natural  language,  and  this  relation  co-operates  and  aids 
in  its  application.  We  guide  ourselves,  in  the  first  instance;  as 
indeed  generally  in  the  employment  of  any  foreign  language  or 
dialect,  as  much  as  possible  by  the  motory  sensations  in  which 
we  are  versed.  The  finer  phonetic  divergences  of  the  model- 
language,  which  wc  are  striving  to  imitate,  remain  disregarded. 
Thus  it  may  happen  that  even  when  the  model  language  in 
question  stands  as  near  as  possible  to  the  norm  of  the  common* 
language,  still  in  the  course  of  the  endeavour  to  form  language 
on  its  model,  small  touches,  reminding  us  of  the  original  dialect, 
make  themselves  apparent  We  have,  moreover,  to  consider  that 
the  individual,  as  a  rule,  learns  his  artificial  language  from  the 
companions  of  his  home,  whose  language  is  already  built  up 
on  the  foundation  of  the  same  dialect.  Further,  as  far  as  the 
artificial  language  is  Icamt  by  reading,  it  is  matter  of  course 
that  a  process  of  inserting  kindred  sounds  from  one's  own  dialect 
must  take  place. 

743.  But  the  stock  of  words  and  their  meaning,  the  inflexions 
and  the  syntax  of  the  artificial  language  arc  not  composed  merely 
after  the  models,  but  after  the  contents  of  the  native  natural 
language.  The  stock  of  words  especially  drawn  from  the  model 
Ullage  is  increased,  if  it  is  inadequate  or  does  not  come  with 
suflkient  readiness,  from  the  natural  language :  words  are  employed 
which  have  never  been  heard  in  the  model  language  or  which  the 
person  employing  them,  even  assuming  him  to  have  heard  them, 
wouM  be  unable  to  reproduce  if  they  did  not  likewise  occur  in  this 
model  language.  We  proceed  in  this  case,  commonly  speaking, 
with  a  certain  straightforward  confidence,  because  indeed  a  great 
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portion,  or  indeed  the  greater  portion  of  the  words  occurring  in 
the  natural  language,  occurs  in  the  model  language  as  well,  and 
because  we  in  many  cases  supply,  and  rightly  supply,  in  this  way, 
the  points  wherein  our  knowledge  of  the  latter  falls  short.  It  must, 
hou-cver,  in  this  process  naturally  occur  that  words  are  taken  over 
into  the  artificial  language  which  are  unknown  to  the  model 
language,  or  are  kno\ln  to  it  only  with  some  discrepancy  of 
meaning.  Where  the  same  word  occurs  in  the  model  language 
and  in  the  natural  language,  phonetic  diflcrcnces  of  form  often 
appear.  If  these  difTerences  appear  regularly  in  any  large  series 
of  words,  it  follows  that  parallel  series  will  form  themselves  in  the 
mind  of  the  person  who  is  master  of  both  languages  at  once  (e.g. 
KG.  water — IIG.  wasser ;  eien — tsscn  ;  laien — lasscn^  etc.).  There 
grows  up  in  his  case  a  feeling,  however  dim  and  undefined,  of  the 
regular  relationship  borne  by  the  sounds  of  one  language  to  those  of 
the  other.  This  feeling  may  actually  so  operate  as  to  transfer 
correctly  words  with  which  it  is  familiar  in  its  natural  language 
alone  into  the  corresponding  sounds  of  the  artificial  language. 
Psychologically  speaking,  the  process  is  similar  to  what  we  have 
described  as  creation  by  analogy.  In  its  carrying  out,  it  is  possible 
for  mistakes  to  arise  owing  to  an  incorrect  generalisation  of  the 
value  attaching  to  a  proportion  :  as  a  German  boy  brought  up  to 
speak  a  Low  German  dialect  has  been  heard  in  speaking  High 
German  to  .say  zcllcr  for  tclUr.  Such  faults  as  these,  however,  are 
generally  speaking  merely  individual  and  of  transitory  effect,  as  a 
counteracting  control  soon  sets  in.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
the  parallel  series  do  not  always  show  themselves  operative,  and 
wofds  are  transferred  into  the  artificial  language  in  their  dialectic 
form,  differing  from  the  phonetic  arrangements  of  the  model  lan- 
guage For  the  rest,  it  is  in  other  respects  as  with  the-  phonetics: 
as  a  rule  the  colU>quial  language  which  in  the  first  place  serves 
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as  each  tiidividiial*s  model  takes  its  shape  through  a  coopecatioii 
of  tlie  strict  normal  language  with  the  home  dialect. 

744.  In  the  second  place,  the  artificial  language  aficcts  the 
aataral  language  by  borrowing  from  it  words,  and  occasionally 
inflexional  forms  and  methods  of  construction.  The  words  are, 
of  course,  such  as  have  reference  to  groups  of  ideas  to  express 
wfaicfa  the  artificial  language  would  naturally  be  preferred  In  the 
case  of  any  converse  process  of  borrowing,  these  words  arc  cither 
traasfbrnicd  into  the  phonetic  shape  proper  to  the  natural  language, 
or  arc  maintained  in  the  phonetic  form  of  the  artificial  language. 
There  is  no  single  Gcnnan  dialect  which  has  kept  itself  com- 
pletely free  from  such  a  contagion  as  that  described,  although  the 
tlcigree  in  which  it  has  maintained  its  purity  differs  widely. 

745.  In  the  third  place,  in  the  case  of  persons  who  speak  an 
artificial  and  a  natural  language  side  by  side,  the  use  of  the  former 
spreads  at  the  expense  of  the  latter.  Originally  the  artificial 
language  is  employed  in  cases  only  where  a  real  need  occurs  for 
its  empk>yment,  U,  in  the  case  of  intercourse  with  foreigners  who 
belong  to  an  essentially  different  dialectic  area.  This  comes  about 
more  by  means  of  written  than  by  oral  agencies:  an  artificial 
written  language  is  more  a  necessity  for  the  purpose  than  an 
artificial  language  of  intercourse.  In  the  case  of  communicaticm 
between  persons  from  the  same  home,  the  artificial  language  does 
not  come  to  be  employed  until  a  foreign  language  at  the  same 
time  claims  attention.  As  soon  as  it  has  taken  firm  root  in  its 
application  to  literature  and  to  ofllrcial  documents,  it  has  a  tendency 
to  spread  generally  to  all  written  records,  even  those  of  a  private 
characto-,  which  are  not  intended  for  a  foreign  dialectic  area. 
Thb  is  the  natural  consequence  of  learning  to  read  and  write  from 
literary  records, — a  result  of  which  is  that  it  is  easier  to  accom- 
modate ourselves  to  the  orthography  prevalent  therein,  than  to 
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master  a  system  of  writing  applicable  to  one's  own  dialect  as  well, 
or  to  invent  one  ourselves. 

746.  Further,  the  artificial  language  is  customary  for  public 
declamations  delivered  from  written  documents,  for  preaching, 
instruction,  etc  Not  till  it  has  found  a  wider  application  in  all 
the  forms  of  intercourse  mentioned,  does  it  come  so  naturally  to 
any  portion  of  the  people  that  they  begin  to  use  it  for  private 
intercourse  in  their  homes  as  well,  in  fact  that  it  becomes  the 
common-language  of  the  cultured  classes.  The  class  who  first 
habitually  employ  it  is  naturally  composed  of  those  who  first  come 
under  the  influence  of  literature,  schools,  etc.  It  is  of  course  not 
till  this  stage  of  development  is  attained  that  the  employment  of 
a  dialect  in  ordinary  intercourse  is  able  to  pass  as  a  sign  of 
inferior  education :  not  till  then  does  the  dialect  yield  in  pres- 
tige to  the  artificial  language.  In  Switzerland  things  have  not 
universally  reached  this  stage.  In  the  most  highly  educated  circles 
of  B41e,  Bern,  and  Zurich,  persons  converse,  unless  indeed  any 
regard  has  to  be  paid  to  the  needs  of  foreigners,  in  the  natural 
dialect  of  the  speaker's  youth,  and  the  use  of  Swiss  German,  even 
in  political  assemblies,  gives  offence  to  no  one.  The  same  or 
nearly  the  same  state  of  things  was  seen  in  Holstein,  Hamburg, 
Mecklenburg,  and  other  Low  German  districts  some  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago.  In  the  entire  district  of  South  and  Middle 
Germany  a  noteworthy  variation  from  the  strict  normal  language 
is  still  tolerated,  at  least  in  the  language  of  intercourse  The  mere 
consideration  of  the  circumstances  at  present  existing  may  serve 
to  teach  how  preposterous  is  the  view  that  when  two  languages, 
the  artificial  and  the  natural,  co-exist,  the  latter  need  necessarily 
sink  in  estimation  as  compared  with  the  former,  and  how  mis- 
taken it  \%  to  set  down  as  the  first  moUve  for  the  acquisition  and 
creatkm  of  an  artificial  language  not  the  need  felt  for  it,  but  the 
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desire  to  contrast  with  the  great  mass  of  the  people  by  more 
refinement  of  culture.  To  assume  an>thing  of  the  sort  is  to  listen 
to  the  prejudices  of  an  unscientific  pedantry,  heedless  of  the  facts 
of  historical  development  The  employment  of  the  language  in 
daily  intercourse  may  spread  in  \xry  various  and  very  finely- 
marked  gradations.  In  the  first  place  they  are  employed  with  the 
natural  language  interchangeably.  In  this  stage  a  diAcrcnce  is 
made  according  to  the  degree  of  acquaintance  with  the  natural 
language  possessed  by  the  person  who  is  addressed,  and  the  de- 
gree in  which  he  employs  it.  Finally,  it  may  be  that  persons 
arrive  at  a  stage  when  they  no  longer  employ  the  natural  lan- 
guage at  all.  There  occur  at  the  present  day  cases  enough  in 
which  it  is  possible  to  follow  this  entire  course  of  development 
stage  by  stage  in  a  single  individual  Persons  never  arrive  at 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  artificial  language  without  the  previous 
existence  of  a  period  of  longer  or  briefer  duration,  in  which 
btlingualism  was  the  rule. 

747.  If  a  number  of  persons  has  succeeded  in  employing  the 
artificial  language,  either  exclusively  or  to  a  prevailing  extent, 
then  the  portion  of  the  younger  generation  which  chiefly  falls 
under  their  influence  learns  from  the  very  beginning  as  its  natural 
language  what  was  to  them  still  an  artificial  language.  The  (act 
that  the  elder  generation  arrived  at  this  language  by  artificial 
means  is  aftcnvards  a  matter  of  indifference  as  far  as  concerns  its 
existence,  and  its  survival  in  the  younger  generation.  This  latter 
stands  towards  that  language  much  as  the  elder  generation  or 
other  strata  of  the  people  stand  to  their  dialect  uninfluenced  hy 
the  norm  of  the  general  language.  VVc  must  beware  of  simply 
confusing  the  contrast  between  artificial  and  natural  language  with 
that  between  common-language  and  dialect.  We  must  always 
have  a  clear  idea  of  whether  we  wish  to  judge  the  different  indt- 
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vidual  languages,  after  the  objective  shape  they  have  taken,  with 
respect  to  their  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  norm,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  subjective  relation  of  the  speaker  to  them.  Of  two 
languages  which  we  hear  from  two  diAcrent  persons,  A  may  stand 
nearer  to  the  norm  than  B^  and  yet  A  may  be  a  natural,  B  an 
artificial,  language. 

748.  If  in  a  single  linguistic  area  one  portion  keeps  to  the 
original  dialect,  while  another  employs  a  language  artificially 
introduced,  even  for  the  purposes  of  its  daily  life,  there  are,  of 
course,  a  number  of  persons  who,  from  their  earliest  youth,  arc  to 
some  extent  equally  influenced  by  both  groups,  and  thus  different 
mixtures  cannot  fail  to  rise.  Every  mixture,  however,  favours  the 
rise  of  new  mixtures.  And  thus  a  large  quantity  of  manifold 
gradations  necessarily  arises  in  the  natural  language  as  well. 
In  High  and  Middle  Germany  we  can  pass  almost  everywhere 
from  the  dialectic  conformations  nearest  approximating  to  the 
norm  to  those  which  depart  from  it  most  widely ;  and  this  quite 
gradually,  and  without  a  broad  division  occurring  in  any  place. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  Switzerland,  where  the  aitificial  language 
has  not  yet  penetrated  into  daily  intercourse,  a  graduation  is  seen, 
no  doubt,  between  the  dialects  according  as  they  are  more  or 
less  strongly  afTected  by  the  written  language ;  but  between  the 
uTitten  language  and  the  dialect,  which  is  most  strongly  influenced 
thereby,  a  contrast  bridged  over  by  no  gradations  exists. 

749.  If  any  one  from  his  earliest  years  have  learnt  a  language 
standing  nearer  to  the  norm,  he  naturally  has  no  such  pressing 
necessity  to  learn  an  artificial  language  in  addition,  as  if  he  had 
lemmt  the  pure  dialect  of  his  home.  It  thus  frequently  happens 
that  a  single  language  suffices  for  his  oral  intercourse.  Circum- 
stances nnay,  however,  compel  him  to  aim  at  atuining  a  greater 
proximity  still  to  the  norm,  and  then  he  becomes  again  bilingual. 
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and  once  again  his  artificial  language  may  pass  into  the  natucal 
one  of  a  folloving  generation,  and  this  process  may  frequently 
repeat  itself. 

750.  We  have  hitherto  attempted  to  realise  how  circumstances  km^ • 
settle  themsel\-es»  on  the  assumption    that    a    generally  recog**«c— > 
ntsed  norm  for  the  common-language  is  in  existence.    We  have 

yet  to  consider  the  way  in  which  such  a  norm  is  able  to  come 
into  existence  at  all  It  must  be  pretty  commonly  admitted  that 
no  such  norm  can  have  originally  been  found  in  the  areas  where  it 
exists  at  present ;  that  there  must  have  been  a  preceding  period  in 
which  merely  pure  dialects,  with  equal  privileges,  stood  side  by 
side.  But  it  seems  difficult  to  many  |xx>ple  to  picture  to  them- 
selves a  language  employed  for  literary  purposes  without  a  norm, 
and  the  inclination  seems  very  prevalent  to  date  its  origin  as  far 
back  as  possible.  I  can  merely  see  in  this  the  after  cflccts  of 
ancient  prejudices,  which  regard  the  written  language  as  the  only 
one  with  a  right  to  exist,  and  the  dialect  as  a  perverted  form  of 
the  same.  The  reason  why  any  doubt  at  all  is  possible  on  the 
subject  is  that  olden  times  have  bequeathed  us  only  written 
records,  and  not  spoken  language.  In  consequence,  there  b  much 
room  for  conjecture  as  to  the  character  of  the  latter.  The  ex- 
periences hitherto  gathered  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  life  of 
language  are  the  sole  possible  test  of  the  justness,  or  other- 
wise, of  these  conjectures.  All  that  fails  under  this  test  must 
be  content  to  submit  and  be  convinced. 

751.  Of  the  impulses  which  operate  towards  the  creation  of  a'«>"f 
common-language,  the  necessity  felt  for  such  a  language  mustow**^ 
first  come  into  consideration  ;  as  may  be  seen  from  our  previous  iMcan^ 
investigatk>ns.    Such  necessity  docs  not  arise  until  the  dialectic 
diflerentiation  has  gone  so  far  that  all  the  members  of  a  linguistic 
community  cannot  conveniently  understand  each  other :  and  even 
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in  this  case  the  necessity  will  only  be  felt  for  the  reciprocal  com- 
munication of  those  whose  native  places  lie  far  from  each  other,  as 
no  oveni'helmingly  strong  contrasts  develop  among  near  neigh- 
bours. Nothing  of  more  questionable  veracity  can  be  advanced 
than  the  assumption  that  a  common-language  has  formed,  in  the 
first  instance,  within  a  narrow  area  which  has  as  yet  only  trifling 
dialectic  differences  to  show,  and  that  this  has  spread  thence  over 
the  further  lying  areas.  It  is  far  more  natural  to  suppose,  and 
experience  confirms  our  supposition,  that  a  language  becomes  a 
common-language  and  is  taken  as  a  model  in  areas  whose  dialect 
is  pretty  far  removed  from  itself,  while  smaller  variations  pass 
entirely  unnoticed.  Indeed  the  whole  character  of  a  common-lan- 
guage may  be  strengthened  by  the  fact  of  its  transference  to  an 
unquestionably  foreign  linguistic  area,  as  we  may  observe  in  the 
case  of  the  Greek  /roci^,  and  in  that  of  the  Latin  language. 

752.  Assuming  accordingly  the  existence  of  a  pressing  need, 
the  intercourse  l)etween  the  areas  far  separated  from  each  other 
must  l)e  already  developed  to  a  certain  degree  of  intensity ;  active 
relations,  commercial,  political,  or  literary,  must  already  exist  be- 
tween them.  To  some  extent  too,  the  circumstances  attending 
the  intensity  of  the  wider  communication  must  regulate  the  size  of 
the  area  over  which  the  common-language  spreads  its  domination. 
The  boundaries  of  the  area  do  not  by  any  means  necessarily  corre- 
spond with  those  which  we  should  draw  as  most  useful  if  we  merely 
wished  to  regard  the  relation  of  the  dialects  to  each  other.  If  the 
dialectic  differences  are  approximately  equal  even  in  two  different 
linguistic  areas,  it  may  still  happen  that  on  one  merely  a  single 
common-language  develops,  on  another  two,  three,  or,  it  may  be, 
more.  For  insUnce,  there  is  no  doubt  that  greater  differences 
exist  between  Upper  and  Lower  German  dialects  than  between 
Polish  and  Csechisch,  or  Servian  and  Bulgarian,  nay,  even  than 
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l^^yeen  Polish  and  Servian.  It  b  possible  for  two  ^xt;^  with  very 
^^|kr  rdited  dialects  to  take  widely  diflerent  departures  » 
^^f^  the  common-languages  which  establish  theinsel\*es  in  them« 
j^  two  othen  with  dialects  widely  contrasting  may  assume  the 
,^^  comooo-languagc. 

7^3-  ^^  niuch  depends  on  the  ncassity^  the  following  con-f<r< 
^j^^j^  may  scr\*c  to  show.     It  \s  diflicult,  if  not  impossible;  iMm*^ 
ik^  g  common-language  has  to  a  certain  extent  established  itself  ^mb^ 
.  ^  ^ita  of  any  large  size,  to  create  a  special  common-language  wwi 
^  g  portioo  of  such  area.     It  is  too  late  to  hope  to  create  a  Low 
^-^^^ggnor  a  Proven^l  common-language.    Even  the  eflforts  whi^ 
have  been  made  to  create  a  special  Norwegian  common-language 
have  pfo^  useless  before  the  existing    predominance  of  the 
Q^^^   Con\*ersely,  it  is  not  easy  to  enforce  the  predominance  of 
^Qigiiioii.Ianguagc  over  any  large  area,  if  the  single  parts  of  this 
area  have  already  their  special  common-language,  which  itself 
sttffidentiy  responds  to  the  calls  of  the  greatest  necessity.    We  can 
see  this  in  the  failure  of  the  efforts  of  the  Panslavists.    An  entirdy 
foreign  language  too,  if  it  has  once  become  the  accredited  language 
of  literary  and  official  communication,  tends  to  hinder  the  for- 
nution  of  a  national  common-language.    Thus  the  efforts  to  found 
a  Flemish  literary  language  have  been  crowned  with  but  little 
success;  French  has  taken  too  deep  root  in  Flemish-^)eaking 
Belgivm-     Latin,  from   its  claim   to  be  considered  a  universal 
language,  exerted  this  impeding  influence  in  a  very  marked  way. 

^54.  Direct  communication  alone  feels  the  necessity  in  its 
greatest  extent  No  necessity  in  many  cases  exists  for  indirect 
^^ommimication  at  all,  even  if  the  persons  between  whom  the  com- 
municatioo  takes  place  are  dialectically  far  removed  from  each 
Q^her.  If  ^  communication  be  made  by  the  agency  of  other 
persons  whoae  dialects  lie  between  the  two  extremes,  it  may,  owing 

ai 
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to  numerous  cases  of  transference,  receive  such  a  shape  as  to  be 
easily  intelligible  even  to  those  to  whom  it  would  have  appeared 
unintelligible  in  the  original  dialect.  Such  a  transference  obviously 
occurs  if  the  productions  of  poetry  pass  orally  from  one  place  to 
another.  But  even  records  committed  to  writing  and  spread 
further  by  copyists  yield  to  it  also.  In  any  case,  the  transference 
remains  always  imperfect,  so  that  mixed  dialects  arise.  Very 
numerous  examples  of  this  proceeding  are  aflbrded  by  the  diflerent 
national  literatures  of  the  middle  ages.  In  this  way  a  literary  link 
becomes  possible  without  the  agency  of  a  common-language  be- 
tween, territories,  which,  dialect  ically  speaking,  stand  far  removed 
from  each  other.  Indeed  this  obvious  process  absolutely  prevents 
a  dialect  in  which  any  literary  records  of  special  prominence  are 
drawn  up  from  gaining  a  prevailing  influence  in  its  own  territory, 
because  it  is  not  spread  with  the  records  in  question  ;  at  least  not 
in  its  simple  form.  Matters  are  very  diflerent  when  once  printing 
has  begun  to  do  the  work  of  extension.  By  its  aid  it  is  possible  to 
spread  a  written  record  in  every  place  without  restriction,  in  its 
genuine  form,  in  the  shape  given  it  by  the  author  or  the  printer. 
And,  for  the  advantages  of  printing  to  have  full  play,  one  type  of 
letters  must,  if  possible,  suffice  for  the  whole  linguistic  area,  and  it 
is  of  course  also  indispensable  that  the  language  expressed  by  this 
type  shall  be  everywhere  understood.  Thus  the  introduction  of 
printing  introduces  on  the  one  hand  the  necessity  of  a  common- 
I^uiguage,  while  on  the  other  hand  greater  conveniences  for  the 
satisfaction  of  this  need  are  provided  For  the  rest,  not  until 
printing  was  discovered  was  any  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  read- 
ing and  writing  possible  in  large  circles.  Before  the  application  of 
printing  there  must  always  have  existed  but  a  narrow  circle 
capable  of  being  touched  by  the  operation  of  the  norm  of  a  written 
language. 
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jtt.  The  want  b  not  of  course  in  itself  sufficiently  strong  to  a^m* 
cniiot  tbc  ^'^'^  ^  ^  common-lai^^uage.    It  is  also  incapable  ctmmu 
i^jyjjwf  the  impulse  to  create  such  a  language  voluntarily.    Neither  m^m 
does  P^^f^  pf^cvail  to  this  extent  in  this  department,  however 
much  cftatcr  may  be  its  power  than  in  the  case  of  the  natural 
^^y^l^ypinent  of  language.     In  every  case  the  norm  is  represented 
oot  ill  the  fif^  instance,  by  any  new  creation,  but  by  one  of  the 
•^Ijjig  dialects.      Nor  is  one  of  these  chosen  as  the  result  of 
deliberate  consultation.    It  is  rather  true  to  say  that  the  dialect 
(i^stincd  to  become  the  norm  must  already  possess  some  natural 
pf^ponderance,  it  may  be  in  commerce,  politics,  religion,  literature, 
in  respect  of  several  of  these  simultaneously.    The  intentional 
cieatioa  of  a  common-language  is  a  later  matter,  and  only  arises 
after  the  first  steps  have  been  taken  towards  it      At  all  events 
it  seems  to  be  of  quite  modern  occurrence  that  the  plan  has  been 
deliberately  adopted  of  creating  a  common-language  without  some 
of^vloiisly  exii^ting  basis  for  its  existence;  and  even   in  cases 
where  such  attempts  have  l>een  made  [as  in  the  case  of  Volapiik], 
they  have  rarely  proved  successful.    The  creators  of  any  such  lan- 
guage have  taken  as  their  guide  the  circumstances  of  other  lin- 
guistk  areas  already  possessing  a  common-language.      When  the 
common-languages  of  the  great  civilised  countries  of  Europe  were 
RMinded,  there  were  as  yet  no  guides  to  follow.    The  discovery 
had  to  be  reached  that  the  existence  of  such  a  language  was 
possible  before  the  attempt  could  be  made  to  create  one. 

ji<^  Any  impulse  to  the  formation  of  a  common-language  onm- 
implies  the  existence  of  a  number  of  persons  compelled  by  circum-«udm 
stances  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  one  or  with  several  imiiiik 
ton^gn  dialects,  so  that  they  can  easily  understand  them,  and  to«raci«» 
some  extent  apply  them  as  well    This  may  be  the  result  of  their  ^ 
having  passed  into  another  territory  and  settled  there ;  or  of  theff 
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having  made  a  long  stay  there  in  passing  through  ;  or  of  constant 
association  with  persons  who  have  arrived  from  a  foreign  land  ;  or  of 
close  familiarity  with  written  records  which  took  their  origin  there. 
The  relationships  established  in  this  way  may  be  very  manifold. 
One  who  belongs  to  dialect  A  may  learn  dialect  B^  another  may 
learn  C,  another  D ;  and  again,  conversely,  one  who  belongs  to 
dialect  B^  C,  or  D  may  learn  dialect  A,    As  long  as  the  reciprocal 
influences  of  the  different  dialects  are  fairly  balanced,  no  progress 
is  possible.     If,  however,  one  dialect  presents  in  a  marked  degree 
more  occasion  to  master  it  than  all  the  rest,  and  if  this  occasion 
appeal  to  those  who  belong  to  all  the  dialects,  this  is  then  pre- 
destined to  be  the  common- language.    Its  predominance  manifests 
itself  in  the  first  place  in  the  communication  between  the  persons 
who  belong  to  it  and  those  who  belong  to  the  other  dialects,  as  it 
is  In  this  process  mastered  more  generally  and  with  more  facility 
by  the  latter  than  their  dialect  is  mastered  by  the  former ;  while 
the  other  dialects  remain  more  in  a  position  of  equality  with  each 
other.    The  first  really  decisive  step,  however,  is  not  made  until 
the  prevailing  dialect  is  actually  employed   for  communication 
betti*een  those  who  belong  to  other  difTerent  dialects.    A  natural 
result  of  this  is  that  a  larger  quantity  of  persons  become  acquainted 
with  It     For  it  is  then  more  convenient  to  employ  it,  when  once 
the  native  dialect  has  ceased  to  sufKce,  than  to  learn  a  third  or 
fourth  dialect  in  additioa     It  presents  itself  most  naturally  when 
the  speaker  desires  to  appeal  not  less  to  those  who  by  birth  belong 
to  it  than  to  the  rest  of  the  nation,  as  is  the  case  in  literary 
intercourse,  and  political  intercourse  as  well,  presuming  always  the 
existence  of  political  unity.    Immediately  that  the  consciousness 
that  such  dialect  is  suitable  for  further  Intercourse  has  arisen, 
the  propagation  of  the  development  by  voluntary  means  begins 
as  well 
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757-  Tlic  suitobfliiy,  hoirevcr,  of  a  special  dialect  to  scnrc  as 

nodeL  ii»  as  •  nilc,  only  a  transitional  step  in  the  dcvelopfneiit  of 

the  florro  of  the  comroon-languagc.    The  imiutions  of  the  roodd 

ftmatii,  as  we  have  seen,  in  every  case,  more  or  less  imperfect 

If  ixtmcs  arise  between  the  model  and  the  difTcrent  native  dialect^ 

of  the  single  individuals.    It  can  scarcely  fail  to  occur  that  these 

oiixed  dialects  as  well  obtoin  a  certain  authonty,  especially  when 

eminent  writers  employ  them.    On  the  other  hand,  the  original 

inodd  dialect  Is  exposed  to  incessant  change  as  such,— vhik  the 

Mnmul  lamruag*  ^^  ^  ^^^  consen-ative  in  its  tendencies,  and 

jixfeed,  cannot  maintain  itself  but  by  remaining  true  to  the  models 

-  o-ct  times.    Thus  it  i*  that  the  dialect  must  gradually  lose  its 

kafacter  61  absolute  model,  and  must  strive  for  the  mastery  with 

others  of  varying  shades  of  diflcrcnca 

7tt  Accordingly*  the  artificial  language  of  a  large  area  has  a 
ig-jcncy  to  become  dialcctically  differentiated  in  a  cerUin  stage  of  •»■■>■ 
j^^gjopincnt,  in  much  the  same  d<^rcc  as  the  natural  language  Mi"** 
within  a  particular  territory.     Centralisation  of  a  more  perfect 
Jdfid  Is  coa^^^y  «^**'"^  ^"'y  *>y  J*y>nff  down  actual  rules,  by 
^ig^Cdoos  pv^  orally,  by  grammars,  lexicons,  academies^  etc 
But,  however  consciously,  and  with  however  set  purpose,  the  norm 
of  a  common-l*ngw«gc  may  be  created,  the  involuntary  develop- 
ment descnW  in  the  former  chapters  can  never  be  stayed ;  such 
^g^^M^i « inseparable  from  all  linguistic  activity. 
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Aovcriii,  4^^ 
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t  or,  317. 

4^.  16S. 
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Analoor  in  Mwid-MbMiCatHm,  107. 

mmders,  195. 

mmima,  85. 

mmkhgtm  {n'mrn^  3*4. 

mmlitsem  {dmm)^  324. 

Mt/wdWi  (W«r«r),  324. 

mmsimti^  427. 
'  ««j/#,  aoa 
j  Mtf^fiMw,  333. 
I  mmtuvrt,  214. 

i''^*^.  57. 
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I  A^i^rc^,  161. 
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«^-i7,  206. 
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A»4',  248, 
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AfM^,  244. 

•*«r,  265.  283. 

hmtfmss,  411. 

i«nf  (Danish),  218. 
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tfam.),  153- 
htfktm,  84. 
^faHeM,  153. 
trfakrem,  tyk 
Wfel-^fiMem^  262. 

ArfA  «54.  «9*» 

iW:#ii  (difTeffent  meaniiici  oOi  6S. 

heUhmr,  153. 

JdSf,  24a 

Arr^,  314. 

hesfkaden^  277. 

heuhreihfttt  153. 

hetchnfktiffcm^  234. 

httcnders  (emphatic  wordK  3>5* 

ilr;(v;c',  282. 

Arcv^Yif,  282. 

Bilingualitm,  4$7. 

AfW  (double  meaning  oIK  74* 

Uttukn/iem,  I18. 

hlimlUmj^s,  252. 

Airi(  (difTcrcni  meanings  oOt  6S. 

Ai;^,  24a 

Afw^ilr  {hrAkU\  209. 

htmium,  237. 

hrimm^  201. 

Anp/4rr  (double  i>lanil  of),  28a 

^•1^4,279. 

hurfiker,  84. 
AttMmir,  84. 


t^miiUrt^  l6t. 

riirriM  (fii;.  of  speech,  /lerr /rv  IM»K  77* 

Mi//w,297. 

Caleg4»rie»  p»ychological  and  gnuMBatical, 

288. 
€9ttiv0  («ound  uO>  46i 
^r/»/*e/ (Spanish  adjective),  lii. 
<k^  palatal  and  guttnral,  436. 
Change  of  wage  rcsuUs  from  tht  ordinary 

eierdse  of  speech,  it. 
— —  of  meaning,  65. 

ttngoislic,  24. 

Atrwi,  85. 
€kik  (donhle  ploral  of),  280. 


fomimiarti  1 6a 

Composition,  growth  of,  3^ 
,  Compound  sentences,  330. 

Compounds,  displacement  of  relatkNis  in, 
;      268. 
\  Concord,  339. 
*  Concrete  meaning,  66. 
I  Conjunctions,  428. 
I  Connecting  words,  origin  of,  326. 
j  ConUmination,  l6a 
I  Convenience,  47. 
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I      ence  of  meaning,  218. 
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I  (rfft  (doable  gender  of),  279^ 
I  <r^0diius^  55. 
I  Crompart^  (omprtirt^  55. 

Crystallisation,  253. 
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91. 

D 
<^.  35^ 
dn<k^  82. 

daf^as  (Old  Friesic),  225. 
dass^  165,  166. 
—  (illogical),  17a 
di  (French),  324. 
d^bcHHoirt^  374. 
dtittdt^  169. 

'dtm  (Conjunction  sofRx),  334. 
De|)en<lence   united   with   Independence, 

14a 
Dependence  to  independence,  tramition 

from,  331. 
dtrtr^  dtrtn^  281. 
dfrieihe,  369. 
Derivative  and  inflexional  suffixes,  origin 

01.396. 
Determinant  and  determinate,  changes  of 

functions  between,  319. 
Devclo|Mnent  necessary  even  in  an  artificial 

language,  $01. 
Deviations  from  prescriptiooa  of  MOtory 

sensation  inevitable,  43. 
Dialectical  differences  concealed  by  writing, 

439- 
Dialects,  mlitwe  d;  473. 
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II 

kaaren,  84. 

(double  gender  of),  278. 

Ao/^,  249. 

>ltf/Arr,  254. 

kami  (exprenioat  formed  with),  891 

Aau^iyn,  kangiem,  309. 

kamiureut  234. 

kaMHttt  346. 

Aa/j — Anssetit  262. 

kamsem,  84. 

Aa»/,  244. 

-A^W,  87. 

i/T./tr,  24a 

Ar/>/,  20a 

.A«/(wfrriV)87,  245. 

W<MU^.  56. 

4M4#it,  163. 

>lcr  (usci(  «)0*  387* 

kenU^  214. 

4<-rr  (as  a  prefix),  234. 

htrz,  lt6. 

AeruM,  84. 

AiVr,  205. 

A/M  (ttfcs  of),  3S7. 

kiHiUrmss^  244. 

kiMUrseitt^  225. 

;ltf<-A  (sound  of  ^A  in)  214. 

koker-~ho<k^  108,  lia 

Ai^A/,  214. 

hoh  {k.^/um),  214. 

4<»rM,  88. 

A4niM,  94. 

Aw/«/,  244- 

A««riiMa/ (Spanish  adjectire),  161. 

humger — hnn^tm,  2tt, 

kmngirs  {sterUm),  194. 

Ilypotaxit,  145. 


I 

*I^tVM,  292. 

Urpki  (*-♦),  »90. 
Idea-groups,  organisms  of  the 

linguistic  action,  3. 
idem  ...«<>,  329. 
//  167. 
4g  (markii^  dtriTatircs  from 

ay 


basis  of  aU 


)i«63. 
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iii^  (declcorioa  oOt  ^7- 
A.M,  146,  tfis,  173.  31S. 

aixmm  (JiMi«nirton  oTaspirale),  63. 


^ibr«,  18a 
kiatls,  i8a 

^i^/;  18a 

i/cNrxw  (tovnd  of  v>>)*  9S- 

iAriY,  tSa 
ii0ri,  214. 
k^kmlrilU,  55. 
kimmtm,  iy>, 
k'/ftm,  84. 
im,  82. 

Im/,  244- 

/r«rA— /'/vciMt,  262. 

ff^Wvf,  291. 
hUatJtt  l8a 


Ai^^A  (Danish),  218,  219. 
immJ  (sottad  of  «  in),  19. 
^^aV  (T  no*  heard  in),  J9b 
LAngiMec,  ihe  coounoa,  47$» 

a  common,  muit  be  fasaed  apt 

exisling  dialect,  499. 
UnUm^tJkf,  232. 
/amie,  233. 

/(4tH  {em  proooanccd  «*),  39^ 
^^  (lengthening  of  fwrd  inK  809. 
/<xW— ib»>«/(dooldetft),  277* 
A^vM  (last  €  not  heaid)*  39. 
/eu/eut  213,  246. 
/fA/tfr/  181. 
XWvtf,  219. 
•/«r,  266. 
/eM«r,  21a 

Us*m  (change  from  #  to  1  in)  209. 
Uiz^  161. 
U'miemHtUt  >33* 
•/iVA,  265,  283. 
^kkt  (aflTcrbinl  raAx),  267. 
/«rJ(/  (double  plurml  of),  279* 
//V4//»,  23a 
/M^(soandoflin),39. 
lithu^kktt^  235. 
/!<{»•,  305. 
•/rV,  266. 
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iMs,  195. 

KtUnu,  297. 

ks  (dnoble  mctning  tA\  129. 

lesfkemt  25a 


.|l«,292. 

magis,  169. 

mtther,  264. 

makJer,  264. 

MoilXnt,  2ja 

MffArv  (dmible  meaning  oC),  229. 

M«iV,  169. 

matta,  161. 

ma/  (iliflTcrcnt  meiinini^B  of),  68. 

ImXXot,  169. 

MtflVm,  237. 

maun  (plur.  in  rr),  217. 

mmuMtZt  248. 

lidl^^,  292. 

MNir^,  299* 

martutt/,  marm^r^  5$, 

martif,  martyrimm^  55. 

mattrm,  84. 

maulumrf^  235. 

Meaning,  change   of,  in   department   of 

syntax,  149. 
mrf/w:  (M*<lcclention  in  original  German), 

222. 
MV/W,  162. 
mtnsa^  94. 

wr«r/<-A  (doulile  gender  of),  278. 
mfrir*^  161. 

«»///<'  ((liferent  meaning!  of),  68» 
«r«r«r,  223* 
mUe-^mfii^  4S. 

mimimistimm  (doable  taperUtire),  16 1. 
Mixture  in  language,  456. 
mmh^  147. 
•Mn/— «r#n^  262. 
mffffrmSf  194- 


iMr4,  215. 
mtAT/,  194. 

,21s. 

MfAfT,  J64. 


tMhUr^  264. 

MAWr,  226. 

iidtts  (Latin  jxirticipial  ending),  304- 
uikmm  (change  from  /  to  #  in),  209. 
w/iw,  237. 
-ntr^  266. 
/Miri>  ^w/V/,  370. 

New  creation  still  operative,  174* 
New  ftuffixes,  rise  of,  399. 
mm'i{^aHe/l),  lia 
Mii-hft  (a  genitive  form),  321. 
•mV/,  282. 
niuutn^  246. 
Number,  295. 

Nursery  language,  183. 
MMr  (emphatic  word),  315. 
(derivation  oQ,  254. 

O 

-tf  (oik;,  adverbs  in),  252. 

ohtrarm^  22$. 

eherkalh^  225. 

Object,  double,  131. 

Occasional  meaning,  65. 

ttfto  (sound  of),  46. 

odtr^  167. 

ofmH,  284. 

i//fvr,  161. 

ohm  (double  meaning  of),  229. 

ohm,  172. 

ot<«,  220. 

^//.  23S- 

Onomatopa'ia,  179. 

Ora/*9  ohliqha^  1 42. 

Organic  nature,  analogies  from,  2a 

prison-^ratiom  (douUet»),  277. 

ori  (different  meanings  of),  6& 

(douUe  plural  of),  279. 

Orthography,  effect  of  fixity  of,  44$. 

-m  (Greek  adverbs  in),  2$2. 

ott9  (sound  oQ,  46. 

•teedr,  258. 

P 
I  paUklmm,  5$. 
I  /ar  .  .  .  «r,  329. 

Parataxis,  143. 

»^1^.303. 
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Fftkipal  coannictfaiw,  t$8. 

.57. 

r  (<kNibleti).  tn. 
/^mvf  (doable  plwal  ct),  aSa 

W#«ry«  (diMiaiktkNi  ofaiiiintc),  ij. 
Pcnpknjw,  tlw  dinrcp— cy  mvoMcd  by, 

/tfnnr,  a56w 
/trtstrums^  a9t. 

/4r////,$5. 

fiMstHmm,  j68,  38a 

rVcM,  119. 

rtcooAMM  aroiog  from  conUmiiiAtioii,  168. 

nc«Miaaiac  coMbiiMtton  of  a  Miive  with  a 

fofd^n  Miflix,  469. 
^«f/  (tMpcfwnalK  iJa 
riwmlity  of  Meaning,  67. 
//»n«nri,  161. 
Fopvlftr  dymoloar.  sji* 
f^uJkmmmUt  a^j. 

Pimvcr  o(  dMtincttisiiiaC  •ovndt,  Umiu  to, 

Ptcdkitc,  tuyJwlocic»l  ud  gnwNnAtkal, 

iia, 
FicpoKitkNtt,  IS4* 
IVepoaitioo,  the.  4^. 
Pnpontiom  aod  coajimctioiis,  oricin  of, 

4a6i 
IVepoMtMNi  and  coiii«iictioii  in  the  «mpl« 

■entenoe,  diUcfence  between,  4J0. 
fn0r,  55. 
^ntuftMiMf  333* 

/•/>/;  ««3. 

/Mi^  <do«blc  neaning  oQ,  aja 
pmH    {  .,      ),a^>. 


33«. 
i«7. 


fM^MT,  369. 
f «»«.  «S7- 

fM'MdnriOT,  369L 

fSM^MT,  55. 

aS4. 


na/  (pivral  in  //i,  22y. 

rttpfe  (dtfecnt  ineanim»i  oi),  6ib 

m/ (nom  of  action  derived  firaa  a  vcfb)i»  ^. 

nuH-A-'fwtff-i^*,  a6a. 

rtmuki (^K  \inipefional),  laa 

r€ikt^  a  14' 

w*/*,  195.  "9*.  «$«• 

rt(klskr\tfttg^  369. 

r!4en^  aS. 

m/«lr  (middle  «  weak),  6a 

n^W— n»>w/(doubleU),  277. 

nrtVirr,  a64,  ayS. 

KcUttoo  of  mi  and  ^/,  449. 

/      „   9,449. 

r      „    rA,  449. 

/       ..   M.449. 
Repeated  adoption  of  same  woid,  467. 
Kcprodttction,  1 891 
rihe^rapt  48. 
rUken^  a46. 
nV»,  asa. 

ritcmsflii  (Ijow  Gcnnan),  377. 
riir/^r,  a64,  a7Sw 
r»-i  (double  neaning  oQ,  aja 
/VMri',  88. 

iwwjv  (doable  meaning  oOt  230. 
/•P^   (       **  .1       ).  a3a 

riM-A  (sound  of  rA  in),  313. 


/,  9ofi  and  hard,  435. 
#«/,  a33. 
m/M«',  a3o. 
•xajN,  a65,  283. 
MMMMr/w,  a84. 
M4^i»,  3a6. 
I  Mngtr,  a64. 

I  i^«,  156. 

I  $mt  (doable  plural  oO.  379. 
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ukmfftn^  281.  38s. 
.irAtf/?,  86,  24$. 
uk^N^ukmiUn,  262. 

ifkemten  {eim  /bW),  1 53. 

uArttfAett,  278. 

uAtMem,  278. 

«rAi7i/  (double  gender  oO»  278. 

tfkirm,  81. 

jTilri//  fmkrtm  (iafin.  wed  la 

stkhi^uklaj^en^  262. 

S€kiinj*en,  2ja 

Sfkma/fM,  234. 

jrAm<r/>^«r,  156. 

iihm^uM^  247. 

ukmerz^  24a 

uAmeidt,  20a 

uhneidtff^  213. 

ukneitier^  264. 

$(knitter^  264* 

uhnmr  (double  metfiinc  oOf  3>9* 

uMar,  83. 

ukofftn^  281. 

jr4«r/(r,  225. 

Behtttfft^  225. 

uAvammtH,  221. 

uAitYixim,  30s. 

ukwetM  {t,fixwimjli-isfk\  299. 

ukuyrlifh  (with  negative  following),  173. 

ukwmtsi  (iloulile  gender  of),  879. 

Mr  (double  gentler  oOf  279> 

J/4/JI  (use<l  for  mMfukett),  156. 

jTilr,  199. 

•/W//  (adverltt  in),  252. 

sgnutiris,  $6. 

Sentence,  <lefinition  of,  111. 

Scntencet,  extension  of,  129. 

negative,  122. 

^—  interrogative,  125. 

— —  of  aaaertioo  and  demand,  122. 

^nrtfrr,  156. 

Separation  of  langnagea,  31. 

tetMif  S46. 

«A«/  (donhic  meaning  of),  229. 

'  (donbit  meaning  of)»  at9. 

r(do«blc  meaning  of)»  74. 


.M#>,  87. 

ikip  (a  general  word)^  91. 

suk,  255. 

ir/:^«,  305. 

sickeru^  284. 

^/Vw/,  333. 

/«>(/  (sound  of  A  in),  213. 

simtlis  .  .  .  «r,  329. 

simHlae^  333. 

sittffer^  264. 

i/^<.  159. 

«/!»,  223. 

Situation,  the,  forms  logical  Mibicct,  li8w 

///^,  200. 

situm,  305. 

situnde^  157. 

//m^/;  213. 

/#.  283. 

haUJass,  333. 

—  *''»''.  333. 

forj^nfreu  369^ 

Sound  picture,  48. 

Soun<U,  essential  mark  of  a  dialect,  33. 

stvenigtt^  232, 

fo  ti'ie^  333. 

SiKCtaliftation  of  meaning,  74. 

sprang^  221. 

sprin^en^  20I. 

spntfh  (sound  of  rA  in),  95. 

St,  toft  and  hard,  435. 

i/ar^,  221. 

States  of  language,  reqniiitci  for  dcicfip' 

tion  of,  8. 
ttehnt,  305. 

j/n'jr  (difTcrcnt  meanings  of),  68. 
Stem,  elemenU  of,  converted  into  iaflca- 

ions,  226. 
stnttm  (tliflfcrent  meanings  of)i  68. 
%Hnktn,  156. 
9r{!i:tt,  20a 
strmcks,  2$!. 
#/nriy,  stftiitn^  962. 
titulitrt^  30& 
Subject  and  copula,  psTcbotogkal,  313. 

double,  129. 

•— —  of  science  of  languages,  I. 
--^  psjrcholngical  and  grammatical,  112. 
Substantive  and  adjtctivc,  407. 
imkim^  233, 
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AmoM  of  two,  16s. 

janm  (if  dcdcnrioa  o/oncK  sit* 
SapcHhiity  is  laa(Si(t|  ST** 

i«47. 

Syatactkal  JaxtapontiM  to  imc 
lioiv  ttiaakkMi  fron,  317. 


U^  (•mmd  of/  bK  39. 

Tedimtcal  vnA  poctk  teBCWfe,  34. 

/W//,  195, 

ttme^rwt^  J97. 

Tcme,  30a 

tiii.  16S. 

r*JC»  (rv^j;  4<iv).  194. 

I9r  (dovblc  mcttntng  oO*  SJ9> 

/'laAr  (fig.  oC  tpccch,  /err /rv  M^),  77. 
/r^vra  (Icngtbeni^B  of  vowd  iaX  t09b 
Treatment  of  foreign  phonetic  mateml, 

461. 
irtttm  (chuigc  firon  #  to  i  iaK  109^ 
'^^  «$4. 

tmk  (doable  pbral  oO.  179^ 
-imm^  sSl. 
Anv.  316. 

WftMi  (»-^  J9a 


nArr,  154. 

m^eru^rffm  {eimm\  324 
ii<  (iapenonal),  tsa 
iiir«f/,  mmftmm,  67. 

•«.  154. 

iHwyiV^f,  a3s. 

MtMfiKei  (bliial  nsn]  in),  39. 

•««^M  (pwtkipial  ending),  308. 

.«cv  (designates  actirity),  19S. 

mgmmdi  (gnttvnl  nMsl  in),  39. 

Unification,  jot. 

Umfonnily  of  lawi  of  toond-diange*  $7* 


Uniaa  in  fonnal  gronps,  a4i. 

anrjvvMnfc,  S35. 

mmltrarm^  225. 
^  mtaerkmik^  225. 
I  ir«fa»A-j,T»  (^/nmv).  324. 
'  iirjiCmn^  252. 
.  mimm  ,  ,  ,  mm,  i»^ 

mmtmm,  2ia 


m/zr,  223. 

vemtHmrt,  161. 

Verb  and  adrerb,  324. 
I  Verba]  complexes  which  kav«  tht  < 
f       terofcompoonds,  390L 
■  Verb*  (impenona]),  1 19, 

rfnitr*i.  282. 

I  rvn/i#i«j/ (doable  gender  oO»  279^ 

verdieni^  30S. 
;  rtrj^rhtn,  2S1. 
J  vtHkstn^  2ia 

vtrsammtim,  284. 
j  versi<k4rm,  284. 
j  rrrf/«/«riiwinv,  J05. 
,  vkUtiikt,  318. 
t  r«fjr,  I4<>. 
;  Voice.  306. 

tvir  (infinitive  osed  in  dcoMada),  tai,  114. 

rW  (use  of),  156. 

viiUrt^  161. 

vaiUHik,  252. 

iw  ii/£r«r  (emphatic  woida),  315. 

verderstHe,  225. 

z^rmtimJ,  232. 

v»rst€lieM  {ttmm),  324. 

n>//rtfA  (noun  of  action  darivnd  fton  a 
verb),  87. 

wrwvAttw,  232. 

vnMTi//  (declension  oO»  241. 


W 

»«A«rr««nrt,  232. 

7m4rvW  (use  of),  159^ 

trmArmtAmtmf  323. 
I  :niffm,  225,  246. 

•snOi/ (in  proper  naaet),  232. 
I  tt«^238. 
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«w».  «3».  35«- 
wam4ei^  365. 

•Mvr,  296. 
tMu/mr^  191. 
tMir-n«Mr»  183* 
tMdSrr  .  .  .  m$€k^  3J9. 
•V.  >«$• 

vfodi  (difiiercBl  netmngi  oOt  68. 
«w/,  159. 
•winA/,  184. 
avArmi,  55. 
.«37. 


io  iHif.  aad  phv.  faiK 


aai. 


.109. 

wkinn^  169. 

«4i/#,  167. 

wilUmt^  194. 

Ww,  238. 

wim/er,  2461 

Wi  (frooi  ««««iK  i6a 


T(*/i»,  249. 
wiikMt,  168,  173. 
»#(ror^a/i),  166. 
Word,  tenet  of  touiids,  39. 
W0rt  (double  pimml  oO»  S79* 
fvurnir,  287. 


t«r-,  2J0. 
tilriUw,  213. 

(change  bctwcea  A  and /ia),  108. 

ziemtm^  21$. 
zil^ziUm^  262. 
£«//,  299. 

s«»  154*  I9S- 

Mmkem,  282. 

dkkm,  283. 

smkumft  (noon  of  •cUon  dcmcd  ftoai  a 

verb),  87. 
ciM^  (declention  oOf  241. 
<«#,  204,  231. 
tutfrtekeff  (fimem),  324. 
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